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ARTICLES 
Soviet Economic Aid to China 


VsEVOLOD HOLUBNYCHY 


The first postwar milestone in Sino-Soviet trade relations was the treaty of 
August 1945 whereby the Nationalist government gave the USSR joint rights 
in the ownership and operation of the Chinese Changchun Railroad and sub- 
sidiary enterprises. The establishment of four joint stock companies in Dairen was 
also provided for. In August and September 1945 the USSR requisitioned many 
former Japanese assets in Manchuria, acquiring control over the Dairena Machi- 
nery Works, the Shahoku Railroad shops and the Dairen dockyard. The Soviet- 
managed Dalny Bank took over the issue of local currency and most foreign 
trade in Dairen was reportedly handled by the Soviet Union. Moreover, by means 
of expropriation the USSR acquired outright control of various stores, lumber 
concessions, coal mines and light industries in Manchuria.? 

In return the Soviet Union agreed under the August treaty to abandon all 
territorial claims to the Liaotung Peninsula and Kwantung Territory, recognizing 
China’s full sovereignty there, and in addition declaring it would not interfere in 
the affairs of Sinkiang Province. The Soviets also agreed to give moral support as | 
well as military and other supplies to China, such support and aid to be given ` 
explicitly to the Nationalist government.? 

When the Civil War resumed in early 1946 diplomatic relations between the 
Nationalists and Moscow were severed. The economic clauses of the August 1945 
treaty lapsed and trade relations were kept to a minimum during the revolution. 

On October 2, 1949, one day after the proclamation of the People’s Republic 
of China, the Soviet Union established diplomatic relations with Peiping and 
broke with the Nationalists, then in Canton. On December 16, 1949 Mao Tsse-tung 


1 Soviet Blos Activities in the Free World, MDAC Sixth ort to Congress, Washington, D. C., 
3 
1955, PP. 4—5. : 
2 Chou Hsiang-kuang, Modern History of China, Delhi, 1952, p. 130. 
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arrived in Moscow toscoriduct political and ‘economic negotiations, which 
minated in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assist 

of February 14, 1950.3 ‘Under the.treaty the USSR, agreed (1) to grant a 
credit of $360,000,000 to be spread over a five-yeat period from January 1951, 
at 1% interest per annuin, which was to finance i imports from the USSR, (2); to 
transfer to China: all. ‘property rights i in the Chinese Changchun Railroad and (3) 
to establish four Sino-Soviet joint stock companies. 

This treaty is ‘partly concerned with matters dealt with in the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of August 1945, such as the Changchun Railroad and the mixed companies, 
which the Soviet Union had viewed as war booty acquired from the Japanese. 
During the Moscow negotiations the Chinese probably asked for the return of 
these properties as well as of all requisitioned installations and other property in 
Manchuria, because by the end of 1950 the USSR began transferring some of the 
seized property to the Chinese. By January 1951 the transfers were completed. 
The Soviet Union had by then returned some 320 pieces of property, including 
44 factories, 33 warehouses, 188 dormitories, 11 movie theaters and 23 items of 
real estate.5 The number of properties initially seized by the USSR and presumably 
partially dismantled has never been officially revealed. 

On March 14, 1951, a rail transit accord was signed in Peiping permitting 
through traffic across the Manchurian—Siberian border. This presumably resulted 
in closer integration of the Siberian railroad system and the Changchun Railroad, 
which continued to be jointly operated’ by China and the USSR.® 

On September 16, 1952 negotiations between Stalin and Chou En-lai ended 
in agreement by the USSR to transfer by December 31, 1952 all property per- 
taining to the joint administration of the Chinese Changchun Railroad.” 

Until Stalin’s death the USSR seems on the whole to have returned to China 
what had belonged previously to that country, whereas after Stalin’s death it 
began giving things of its own. On March 24, 1953 the USSR undertook to 
construct and expand several electric power stations in China.® There is reason 
to believe that this construction was financed under the 1950 credit.® 

In June 1953 new negotiations began in Moscow.!® On September 15, 1953 
it was officially announced in Peiping that a broad new economic agreement had 
been signed with the Soviet government. Under its terms the USSR was to help 
China to construct or reconstruct, by the end of 1959, enterprises it had helped 
` to build in the previous three years, as well as 141 others. Of the latter, 91 were 
new enterprises and 50 existing ones to be reconstructed or altered. No overall 
amount of credit or the value of this work has been officially announced.U 

“a 

7 Fini tir A ad Ee hen Fe ius Nak Bangkok, 1955, p. 108; World 
Exconomic Report 1949-30, United Nations, New York, 1951, p. 136; Bulletin, Munich, May 1955, P- 34- 

5 Woprasy ekonomiki, Moscow, No. 2, February 1952, p. $3; The New York Times, January 22, 1951. 

€ The New York Times, March 30, 1951. 

7 Pravda, September 16, 1952. 

8 The New York Times, March 26, 1953. 

3 People’s China, Peiping, April 16, 1953. 7 


10 The New York Times, September 16 1953. 
= Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far Fast, United Nations, N. Y., VoL IV, No. 3, Nov. 1953, p. 31. 
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This was the largest amount of aid. atone time that the USSR had granted 
China. Mao Tse-tung pokud emphasized its significance i in China’s industriali- 
zation. 13 ' 

Soviet assistance, however did not preclude some interference i in the Chinese 
industrialization program, One Chinese source, for example, stated that during 
negotiations the Soviet government not only satisfied Chinese requests but also 
“suggested new projects it considered necessary which we had not included in 
our plan. Many additions were thus made.”}8 A similar hint was given by Mao 
Tse-tung in his message of thanks to Malenkov.14 

While Khrushchev and Bulganin were in Peiping in October 1954 a new 
économic agreement was reached. On October 12, 1954 it was announced that 
the Soviet Union had granted China (1) a new credit of 520 million rubles, (2) 
aid in constructing 15 additional enterprises, thus bringing the total up to 156, 
(3) an increase in the volume of supplies of equipment for the 141 enterprises pre- 
viously planned, the total value of the additional equipment and the 15 new enter- 
prises being 400 million rubles, (4) aid in constructing two railroads: one through 
Sinkiang to Alma Ata (USSR) and another through Outer Mongolia via Ulan 
Bator to Ulan Ude (USSR), (5) the shares in all joint stock companies, (6) a 
s-year agreement for mutual scientific and technical cooperation. 

Since the communiqué published at the conclusion of the agreement is not 
specific on the relationship between the 520 million rubles credit, the 400 million 
tubles of additional equipment and the value of the 15 additional enterprises, 
there is a difference of views among the various observers who appraised the 
agreements. A United Nations source considers that the 520 million rubles credit 
was the total value of the 15 new enterprises and the 400 million rubles of addi- 
tional equipment, the latter figure referring only to the additional equipment for 
the 141 enterprises.1®. Mr. Alexander Eckstein seems to share this view.1”? How- 
ever, Soviet sources state that the figure of 400 million refers to the total value 
both of the new enterprises and of additional equipment for the 141 enterprises, 
thus leaving a margin of 120 million rubles for some other supplies.1® 

The agreement of October 12, 1954 provides for the second and latest large- 
scale aid given China by the USSR. The increase in Soviet supplies to China 
resulted in Chinese agreement to construct the Russian type wide-gauge tracks 
on the railroad line through Mongolia. The beginning of service was announced 
on January 1, 1956.9 

. The last in the series of Sino-Soviet economic accords was connected with 
the previously-agreed transfer of Soviet shares in the joint stock companies to 
China. This took place on January 1, 1955. The Chinese government was to 
‘48 People's China, October 1, 

' 8 Jin Min Je Pao, Peiping, Sentambes 16, 1953, quoted in The New York Times, September 17, 1953. 

U People's China, ane : 1953. 

i 15 Pravda, October 12, 19 
l 18 Economie Survey of Asia Me the Far East, r954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 108. 

17 Ostproblame, Bad Godesberg, August 26, 1955, P. 1,322 ef seg. 

18 Planovoe khoz yaisivo, Moscow, No. 6, June 1954, Ps 80; Voprosy ehonontiki, No, 1, January 1955, 


P. 69; The New York Timms, October 12, 1955. 
| 1% Radio Moscow, January 2, 1956. 
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compensate the USSR for its former shares with Chinese exports spread oe Ú 
several years. ?0 

To complete this brief review of Sino-Soviet Di agreements it should $ 
added that since 1950 trade negotiations have been carried out regularly in Mos- 
cow during February and March, when the annual trade and exchange agreements 
are concluded. 

There are four basic forms of Soviet aid to China (excluding military aid, 
which is not discussed in this article): (1) loans, (2) joint stock enterprises, (3) 
supplies of industrial equipment through trade, (4) technical and scientific infor- 
mation. Chinese sources also classify Soviet aid under these headings.®} 

There is reason to believe that the nationalistic minded Chinese Communists 
are suspicious about accepting foreign loans even from the USSR. Consequently. 
they are careful to distinguish between credits granted for short-term financing 
of exports and imports and long-term loans which would tie China to a foreign 
power. They vigorously maintain that China has accepted only two loans from 
the USSR: 1,200 million rubles in 1950, and 520 million rubles in 1954.3? The 
1953 Soviet agreement to finance and equip 141 Chinese enterprises has never 
been viewed by the Chinese as a long-term loan and it is for this reason, probably, 
that no overall credit figure was announced. Moreover, the Chinese consider 
these 141 enterprises part of their current imports paid for immediately by exports 
to the USSR. Due to the vagueness of the communiqué another possible hypothesis 
is that the 520 million rubles loan in 1954.did not include any of the 400 million 
tubles which was the value of the 15 new enterprises and additional equipment, 
but was rather a separate agreement, similar in nature to that of 1950, whereas the 
400 million rubles was the value of the exchange of goods between the USSR and 
China on a short-term or current basis. China would then have imported 15 new 
enterprises and additional equipment and exported in payment an equivalent 
amount of goods. This hypothesis, however, can hardly be accepted since the 
ability of China to undertake large current exports is shrinking. (See below). 

The terms of the 1950 Soviet loan of $300,000,000 were the following: It 
was to be extendend over a five year period, beginning in 1951, and repaid in 
10 equal annual installments, starting in December 1954, in Chinese raw materials 
and gold or US dollars. The interest rate was fixed at only 1%.39 If the Chinese 
decided to repay by exporting their raw materials and tea to the Soviet Union 
ptices were supposed to correspond to those prevailing on world markets.*4 
Apparently the terms of the loan did not prevent China’s using it outside the 
Soviet Union, and the loan was therefore in American currency. Probably, how- 
ever, for dollars spent outside the USSR, China had to pay in gold or dollars, 
whereas for that part of the loan which was used within the USSR she could pay 
with raw materials. 

20 Kommunist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. 30; The New York Times, January 1, 1955 
© China Reconstructs, Peiping, August 1955. 
23 Ibid., p, 9 ef seg, 


23 orld Economic Report 1949-50, United Nations, New York, 1951, p. 136. 


M Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. $3; Currency and Credit Œnglish language publi- 
cation of the State Bank of the USSR), Moscow, No. 3, 1952,.p. 21. 
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__atms of the 1954 loan of 520 million rubles are still unknown. A Soviet 
stated recently that, among other things, the Chinese will pay with this 

a for Soviet technical and scientific aid and information.*5 

On March 27, 1950, three Sino-Soviet joint stock companies were tormed. 
«ese were: The Sino-Soviet Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals Co., operating in 

meankiang; The Sino-Soviet Petroleum Co., also in Sinkiang; and the Sino Soviet 
vil Airlines Co. Later, in 1951, the fourth and last was formed: The Sino-Soviet 

Bum >building Co., operating in Dairen.2é 

' The shares in these companies were divided equally between the Soviet Union 
d China. The Chinese contributed the land and rights, and in the case of the 

piren dockyards, some equipment as well. The Soviets contributed equipment. 

mame Management rotated regularly between Soviet and Chinese representatives, ?? 

The Sino-Soviet Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals Co. of Sinkiang has discovered 

—any metal deposits. By the end of 1954 it had 11 mines in operation. In 1951 it 
1s producing five different metals and in 1954 eight. Between 1951 and 1954 its 
mamtput doubled.?8 The Sino-Soviet Petroleum Co. has constructed a modern 
— cessing plant in Sinkiang where rich oil deposits have been discovered. Oil 
itput increased 14 times between 1951 and 1954.2° The output of these two 
«mpanies was divided equally between China and the USSR. Moreover, they 
ated production in kind rather than the proceeds from sales.39 

The Dairen shipyards have been repaired and expanded with Soviet equip- 

ent. They can now produce tankers up to 4,000 tons and repair ocean liners.3} 
mthe Sino-Soviet Civil Airlines Co. had four lines in operation: three to the USSR 
=d one within China. Planes were supplied by the Soviet Union.3# 

When all four companies were transferred to Chinese ownership Chinese 
yurces claimed that their development was largely due to extensive aid from the 
oviet Union.35 Nevertheless it was reported in the press that the “Chinese people 
‘ere delighted”94 when informed about the disposition of the Soviet shares and 
iat workers in the companies “expressed joy” at the “big event.”85 Other wor- 
ers “celebrated” the occasion and undertook new pledges to overfulfill their 
orms.36 This would suggest that the Chinese were not wholehearted supporters 
f the essentially capitalist and imperialist joint stock companies. 

Another important form of Soviet aid to China is technical advice and infor- 
aation, In the first half of 1950 there were few Soviet advisors in China.3?7 Chinese 

3 Vneshnyaya torgorlya, Moscow, No. 2, February 1955, p. 2. 

% People’s China, April 16, 1950 and February 16, 1955. 

2? Ibid., February 16, 1955. 

38 Thid., pp. 7-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 8; Another Soviet source states that between 1951 and 1953 output increased 19 times: 
. Dudinsky, Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestoo SSSR. i stran narodnoi demokratii (The Economic Cooperation 
f the USSR and the Countries of People’s Democracy), Moscow, 1954, p. 56. 

30 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. 54. 

31 People’s China, Febraary 16, 1955, p. 8. 

» Ibid, p. 8. 

33 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 9. 

™ People’s China, February 16, 1955, p- 7- 

% China Reconstructs, May 1955, p. 10. 

ie Ibid., Jane 1955, pp. 8—9. 

People’s China, September 16, 1950, p. 23. 


sources speak only of hundreds” of them?! and although one ‘Western < A 
is 500,000,3 another Western source considers this figure “fantastic. 40 “Hi 
dreds”. seems more reasonable. 

Soviet engineers and designers are said to be engaged on construction Worm. 
in China, as railroad training personnel, metallurgical and machine constructi 

specialists, water conservation and land reclamation advisors, agronomists a 
veterinarians, physicians and plague control experts, university lecturers and 
on.*! The Chinese maintain that the Soviets are working as advisors and not 
bosses. *# 

Moreover China sends some of her own workers and experts to acqua 
knowledge and experience in Soviet factories, mines and other enterprises. / 
though statistical data are lacking, Soviet press reports seem to indicate that the 
are relatively few Chinese workers in the USSR. The same is true of the numt 
of Chinese students in Soviet universities. Although Chinese officials stated lor 
ago that their industrialization program would require about 200,000 top-lev 
specialists and about 500,000 intermediate technical personnel during the Fir 
Five-Year Plan,“ only 1,890 Chinese students were enrolled at Soviet universiti~ 
and colleges for the 1955-56 academic year.‘ It is quite probable that the Sovi 
leaders hesitate to allow too many Chinese to remain in the Soviet Union for 
long time and’ learn what socialism is really like there. 

The exchange of printed information seems to be greater than that of on-th 
spot advice from Soviet experts in China. The 1954 agreement on technical ar 
scientific information and cooperation provides for the exchange of various daw 
and specifications in the industrial and agricultural fields.*5 Even before, howeve 
many Soviet methods were applied in metallurgy, mining, machine constructic 
and agriculture.*® In return, China has given the Soviet Union information o 
. Chinese methods of sericulture and silk spinning, processes in porcelain mam 
facture, food canning, the pharmaceutical industries, rice growing, etc.*? 

Soviet technical information is also disseminated in China at various exhibi, 
tions.“* The USSR also aids China in labor organization at her enterprises. Stak 
hanovite work methods, progressive work norms and the piecework wag 
system are strongly recommended by the Soviet advisors.*® Recently competitior 
between the Anshan Iron and Steel Works in Manchuria and the Dzerzhinsk:_ 
Metallurgical Works in Dneprodzerzhinsk was introduced. This was considerec 
a “beginning with a great future.’’5° 

88 China Reconsiricts, June 1955, p. $- 
#9 The New York Times, January 9, 1954. 
4° The Economist, London, January 9, 1954. 
4. China Reconstructs, ‘June 1955, p. 9; People’s China, November 1, 1955, pp. 18—19. 
4% People’s China, November 1, 1951, p. 11. 
` 43 The New York Times, July 27, 1953. 
ik “a Radyanska Ukraina, Kiev, August its 1955. 
46 The Shangai News, July 15, 1951; People’s China, June 1, 1953; p. 38. 
47 China Reconstracts, August 1955, P. 8. 
48 People’s China, November 1, 19$4, p. 13 ef seq. 


L AEE rcs op. cita, DD. 53—54 
50 Radyanska Ukraina, June 28, 1955. 
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” - Also of considerable importance for the Chinese economy is Soviet aid in 
, the form of ideology, theory and the historical experience of industrialization. 
. The Chinese Communists seem to study Soviet theoretical writings on these 
© subjects very thoroughly, and they consider the Soviet Union as a “splendid 

- example for China in building socialism.”5! 
` Recently the Soviet Union began extending to China information and aid in 
the industrial and peaceful uses of atomic energy. Exact information is not, 
however, available.52 

It has been stated that payment for Soviet technical and scientific information 
is based on minimum prices. There is-no charge for the use of Soviet patents and 
licenses in China. The Chinese pay only the cost of projecting and copying tech- 
nical documents. Nevertheless, these prices have not been published. 

The most important form of Sino-Soviet economic cooperation is trade, and 
the bulk of Soviet aid is received in this way. Chinese sources insist on this point, 
maintaining that trade means equality and the absence of subordination of one 
country to the other.®4 However, not all Soviet aid to China is part of trade, 
being paid for by Chinese exports to the Soviet Union, and not all Chinese exports 
to the Soviet Union are made in payment for the aid. The value of trade between 
both countries is greater than the amount of Soviet aid. The difference is examined 
later in this article. 

It is noteworthy that more trade statistics and other data are available on the 
Chinese side than in Soviet sources. The Chinese make a great effort to prove to 
the public that their trade with the USSR is in China’s interest, whereas the 
Soviet Union is not so concerned. 

Before examining Sino-Soviet trade the organization of China’s trade should 
be considered since it plays an important part in determining the nature of Sino- 
Soviet relations. ‘The share of the state sector in the total trade turnover of China 
in 1950 was 61.1%, and in 1954, 97.0%.55 Trade relations between the USSR and 
China are therefore essentially relations between two monopolies. Chinese foreign 
trade is centrally planned by the state, and is subordinated to the task of industria- 
lization. A system of protective tariffs exists. Countries which have not signed a 
reciprocal trade agreement with China pay the general rates. Countries signing 
such agreements, however, enjoy preferential rates.58 Import duties on capital 
goods are relatively low and on consumer goods very high. Export duties on 
capital goods are high and on consumer goods low. Some of the import duties 
on consumer goods are as follows: cigarettes, 400%; rayon piece goods, 250%; 
cotton blankets, 120%; sewing machines, 60%; and tice, 20%.5? 

Sino-Soviet trade is organized as follows: Every year annual contracts are 
drawn up as the result of negotiations between the trade ministries of the two 

51 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy| Bucharest, November 4, 1955. 

52 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 9. 

53 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6, June 1953, p. 59. 

M China Reconstructs, Augyst 1955, P. 7. 

55 Jen Min Je Pao, February 21, 1955, quoted by Wneshayaya torgovlya, No. 5, May 1955, p. 24. 


Et China Reconsiructs, May-June 1954, p. 16; 'Vaeshnyaya torgoriya, No. 8, August 1950, p. 15. 
57 People’s China, July 16, 1951, p. 14. i 
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countries. The contracts list the goods to be exchanged, their prices and delivery 
terms. 58 

Prices are agreed upon by negotiation. In principle they remain unchanged 
during the time of the agreement.5® When prices are established the following 
tules apply: identical commodities must carry the same prices irrespective of 
country of destination, the allowable difference being only in costs of transpor- 
tation ;°° changes in prices on the world markets must be considered during the 
annual price negotiations. ®! 

Both these principles, if faithfully adhered to, are of enormous significance. 
The first prohibits preferential treatment and price discrimination within the 
Soviet bloc, and the second prevents higher prices being charged than those which 
prevail on Western markets. Consequently, despite frequent assertions to the 
contrary, capitalist world markets have a significant influence on the iron curtain 
countries. 

Prices in Sino-Soviet trade have never been published. Three different Soviet 
sources state that their level is similar to that on capitalist markets.6? Another 
Soviet source maintains that Soviet capital exports are priced lower than those on 
capitalist world markets.®* A Chinese source states that Soviet prices are about 
zo—30% lower than United States and British ones.*4 If the above-mentioned 
pricing rules are maintained it may be assumed that prices of Soviet exports to 
India are similar to those of exports to China. Moreover, Soviet exports to India 
are priced quite competitively in comparison with Western exports to India. For 
example, a Soviet tractor costs India only $877.% 

In Sino-Soviet trade all payments are made cash-on-delivery. The purchase 
must pay for the goods within a maximum of ten days after delivery, and a fine 
of 0.1% of the value is charged for each day overdue thereafter. There are no 
commercial credits and advances. The exporter is paid by his bank immediately 
after shipment, through the clearing accounts maintained between the exporter’s 
and the importer’s bank.** This procedure is evidently based on increased liquidity 
preference and speeds up capital turnover. However, it also indicates that the 
trade ties between the two countries are mostly on a short-term basis and that 
neither country carries large liabilities to the other. 

One important feature of Sino-Soviet trade is the official assertion that the 
exchange of commodities is balanced.*? The balance in trade is agreed upon in 
the annual negotiations. For a stated amount of Soviet goods imported China 
undertakes to export to the USSR a similar amount in the same period of time. 





58 China Reconstructs, August 1955, pp. 7—8. 
5° Ibid. 


60 I, Dudinsky, op. cit., pp. 36—37. 

8 Vneshnyaya torgoslya, No. 8, August 1955, p. 23. 

$4 Ibid, p.22; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. 533 Currency and Credit, Moscow, 
March 1952, p. 21. 

§3 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, P. 55. 

a The New York Times, February 15, 1951. 

88 Ibid., March 18, 1955. 

$ China Reconstrncts, August 1955, pp. 7—8; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8, August Ia p. 22. 

$? China Reeonstructs, August 1955, p 
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It is stated that during 1950-54 China had an overall active balance of payments. 
The total income in foreign exchange exceeded expenditures, leaving a surplus of 
10% during 1950-52 and 1.4% during 1953-54.8 Presumably Soviet rubles are 
included in these data. 

In Sino-Soviet trade, rates of exchange are based on the ruble, and all price 
quotations are also in rubles.69 This has been the practice since 1951. Previously, 
American dollars were used as a measure. However, neither Soviet nor Chinese 
officials have ever published the rate of exchange for rubles and yuans. Official 
Soviet foreign currency bulletins are published quarterly by Izvestia, and, they list 
25 foreign currency rates, including Western and Soviet satellite currencies, but 
never the Chinese yuan. Similarly, official Chinese lists never include rubles. 
Consequently the yuan is not linked to the ruble in the same way as the satellite 
currencies are. 

However, by comparing the exchange rates of Soviet and Chinese money into 
other internationally-used currencies the average probable exchange rate for the 
ruble and the yuan can be established.”° The data in the following tables are for 
the summer of 1951 and of 1955 respectively, the latter following the Chinese 
currency reform when one new yuan was issued for 10,000 old ones: 


Money Exchange Rates 
Rabies Other Currency Yuans Rubles per Yoan Ynans per Ruble 
Summer 1951 4.00 US Dollar 20,040 0.00019 5,010 
11.20 English Pound 62,350 0.00018 5,567 
0.92 Swiss Franc 5,140 0.00018 5,587 
0.84 Indian Rupee 4,700 0.00018 5,595 
AVCTARE tele ne r ARE AVAN E hoe ERAAI 0.00018 5,445 
Summer 1955 4.00 US Dollar 2.34 qT 0.58 
11.20 English Pound 6.86 1.65 0.61 
0.93 Swiss Franc 0.58 -1.60 0.62 
0.84 Indian Rupee 0.50 1.68 0.59 
Average ........ Fate's ete V Figen OE a HOR Ogle WN wa Dalene tase eee 1,65 0.60 


Comparison of the ruble and yuan in terms of gold gives a similar result. 
Although the yuan is not formally defined in gold, an official source estimated 
that the total planned expenditure of 76,640,000,000 yuan for the Chinese First 
Five-Year Plan is equivalent to 700,000,000 Chinese liang of gold.7? Since the 
liang is equal to 37.3 grams, one yuan is equivalent to 0.34068 grams of gold. 
One ruble is officially equal to 0.222168 grams of gold. The ratio of the ruble 
to the yuan in terms of gold would then be 1:0.65 and of the yuan to the ruble 
1:1.53. The figure of 0.6 yuans to the ruble is used as more probably accurate 
in this article. 

Since the Communist revolution Chinese foreign trade has undergone con- 
siderable expansion. By 1954 its total volume had increased three and a half times 


e8 tae Min Je Pao, February 21, 1955, quoted in Vnesbayaya torgorlya, No. 5, May 1955, p. 23. 
s, August 1955, pp. 7—8. 
i Tern Angust - 1951 and September 1, 1955; The Shangai News, July 11, 1951; China Recon- 
structs, May 1955, p. 6. 
11 The Economist, February 26, 1955. 
73 China Reconstructs, September 1955, p. 51. 
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in m an with they years edas preceding the revolution. Its geographi- 

al distribution changed | radically. After the 1950 agreement with the USSR China 

‘began to’ divert its | pots of strategic raw materials from the United States to the 

„USSR? ae Although the ‘American embargo in May 1951 forced an almost complete 

t “shift: of Chinese'trade from the West to the Soviet bloc, it failed to restrain the 

: ‘overall: growth of trade. This emerges clearly from the following table, based 
Ta Mostly ¢ on official Chinese and American data:74 


l The. Volume and Distribution of Chinese Imports and Exports 1949-1954 


Lae} 


yi (Mullloas of US Dollara) 
mne irado with Soviet Bloc—— —Trade with Remualning Countrice— 
Be 

— — 750 100 

312 26 988 74 

1,330 61 970 39 

. I, 72 28 

i 2,380 75 720 25 
2,890* 81* 6o* 19* 





There is however a certain discrepancy between the absolute amount of China’s 
trade as shown in the table and a known index of this trade published in Soviet 
sources. The index (see Komsomolskaya pravda, April 29, 1954 and Vaeshnyaya 
torgovlya, September 1955) shows the aia of Chinese trade with the Soviet 
bloc as follows: 


IQJO.s.s- ee eee t00 
XOSL cc eaccee 255 
IQS$Qiceescavee 312 
bE ee 409 
°C 500 


Nevertheless, the data given in the first table are internally consistent and 
official Chinese data on the distribution of trade with China correspond almost 
exactly with independent American computations of Western trade with China. 
Perhaps the discrepancy arises because the Soviet index is based on ruble prices 
rather than dollars. This is suggested by partial computations of the growth of 
China’s trade with the Soviet bloc in other Soviet sources. In Voprosy ekonomiki 
June 1953, p. 52, it is stated that in 1952 this trade increased to only 288% of the 
1950 level (as opposed to the 312% mentioned earlier). 

Although the distribution of China’s total trade volume into exports and im- 
ports is not known, official Chinese sources maintain that during 1949-51 China 
had a favorable trade balance every year, with a surplus of exports over imports 


73 The New York Times, December 27, io reported that during 1949 China exported to the 
an States 5,000,000 lbs of tungsten, and in the first nine months of 1950 only 350,000 lbs; similarly, 
— 8,300,00 Ibs and 3,000,000 lbs respectively; antimony to the value of $234,00 and $39,00 respec- 


y. 

74 New China's Economic Achievements, 1949-1952, Peiping, 1952, p. 240; Jen Min Je Pao, July 30, 
1955; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6, June 1955, p. 1 and No. 9, September 1955, p. 28; China Reconsiructs, 
Novembes-December 1953; p. 2; Sosist Bloc Economic Activities in the Bree World, ‘Washington, 1955, 
p. 93; Eronomis Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, New York, Vol. IV, No. 3, November 
1953, p. 26; Finansy SSSR, No. 8, 1954, p. 383 For a Lasting Peace, For a People "5 Democracy | October r, 
1954; The New York Times, September 15, 1954 and July 30, 1955. 
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amounting to 9. 9.3% i in 1950.75 During 1953 and,1954 exports and imports were 
balanced.7¢ Nothing was said about 1952, however. ‘The Balance of trade is a very 
significant feature in China’s present economic situation, Official sources state 
China has no trade deficit for the first time in 70 years.77. °°” 

The composition of China’s imports reflects the chafping’Zole of. foreign fade 
during the period of industrialization. The percentage breakdown of i impotts i is P 
as follows:78 


a 


The Composition of China’s Imports 


Go Percentages) ` 

Capital Goods Consumer Goods E 
IQ3J-esossusas 44-1 55-9 , 
IQSJO.sseeoresa 74:3 25.7 
IOS ETETETETEET 87.0 13.0 
TWOS4eveerveces 88.5 ILS 


In 1954 the share of capital goods in imports from countries of the Soviet bloc 
was 93.5%,.7® China’s imports of complex industrial installations from these 
countries underwent the following growth:5° ~ , 


AFR eeeesvece 100.6 
IOGZ. cece cee . 166.6 
WD$4.cceeevees 346.5 


The bulk of Soviet aid enters China as capital goods imports. The share of the 
Soviet Union in China’s foreign trade was as follows :5! 


Chinese Trade with the Soviet Union 
(in Percentages of Total Chines Imports and Exports) 


Impocts Bxpocte 
1950. Crees Acc 19.8 26.6 
1951* 2.0... “ics 44.7 52.5 
LOS A EE 53-4T 
AGG. vecwceees 53.6} 


a First nine montis, 
+ Share in total volume of Chinese foreign trade, 


No data can be traced for 1954 and 1955, although there is reason to believe 
that the Soviet share in Chinese foreign trade may have increased only slightly. 

No statistical data are available on the composition of this trade, although a full 
list of the items which are being exchanged between the two countries can be 
compiled from official reports.®# Military items are of course excluded. 


7 Voesknyaya torgoslya, No. 8, August 1950, p. 16; People’s China, July 16, 1951, p. 13; China 
Reconstructs, November-December 1953, p. 2. 

76 Voeshnyaya torgoslya, No. 9, September 1955, p. 28. 

7? China Reconstructs, November-December 1953, p. 2. 

78 Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far Bast, United Nations, New York, Vol IV, No. 3, 1953, 
P. 27; Economie Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107; Vnesbnyaya 


dorgovlya, No. 9, 1955. 

29 China t, August 1955, p. 7. 

80 V'nesbnyaya torgoslya, No. 8, August 1955, p. 23. 

81 Jen Min Je Pao, October 5, 1951, quoted in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, P. 533 
People’s China, Jane 16, 1953, p. 15; Kommanist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. $1. 

82 China Reconstructs, June 1955, p. 12, August 1955, pp. 7, 13 and October 1955, p. 9; People’s 
China, April 16, 1953, P. 5, Juste 16, 1953, p. 17, February 1, 1954, p. 25; Kommanist, No. 2 (January), 
1955, p- 323 Vmeshnyaya torgovlya, No. 3, March 1951, p. 7 and No. 2, February 1955, p. 2; The New 
York Times, March 26, 1953, January 23 and 25, 1954, February 11, 1955. 
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In 1950-55 China imported from the USSR the following items: complex 
installations for electric power stations, metallurgical, machine construction and 
chemical plants, mining equipment, railroad equipment, machine tools, looms, 
turbines, motors, building machinery, oil drilling equipment, and telegraphic 
equipment, precision instruments, rolled steel, non-ferrous metals, rails, raw oil, 
petroleum products, chemicals, tractors, automobiles, combines and other agri- 
cultural machinery, cotton, paper, cloth, sugar, medical supplies, pedigreed cattle 
and seeds. 

During the same period. China exported to the USSR the following: non- 
ferrous metals, tungsten, molybdenum, lead and antimony ores, wool, raw silk, 
jute, bristles, hides, cork rind, tobacco, silk fabrics, leather goods, furs, hosiery, 
cosmetics, fountain pens, handicraft products, rice, barley, soy beans, peanuts, 
vegetable oils, oil-bearing seeds, tea, citrus fruits, live hogs, canned and frozen 
meats. 

The share of capital goods in China’s imports from the Soviet Union is even 
higher than that of capital goods from the countries of the Soviet bloc. In imports 
from the USSR it amounted to 97% in 1954.93 Consequently almost all Soviet 
exports to China consist of the means of production. It has been stated that in 1952 
and again in 1953 China imported 65% more machines and equipment from the 
USSR than from all capitalist countries taken together before World War TI.84 

The bulk of China’s imports of capital goods from the USSR is made up by 
equipment for the 156 industrial enterprises which the Soviet Union undertook 
to construct or rebuild in China. Chinese sources emphasize that these imports 
are included as part of total Chinese imports and are paid for with current exports.®5 

No complete list of the 156 enterprises has ever been published, although one 
Soviet source has stated that they all belong to the category of heavy industry.®* 
Chinese sources indicate that individual blast furnaces®? and oil wells®* are counted 
as single enterprises among the 156. Moreover, not all the 156 are new; at least 50 
are existing ones to be rebuilt or enlarged. 

Scattered data in Chinese and Soviet sources make it possible to identify some 
of the 156 enterprises. They include the following new enterprises already built 
or under construction: one heavy machine construction plant, two metal cutting 
machine construction plants, one heavy rolling mill, one seamless tube plant, two 


metallurgical combines, one steel sheet mill, one precision and cutting tool plant, 


one ball bearing plant, one mining machinery plant, one large oil refinery, one 
generator plant, one synthetic rubber plant, five steam power plants, one aircraft 
factory, one tractor plant and one automobile plant.®* 


83 China Reconstructs, August 19§$, P. 7. 

84 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1958, p. 72; I. Dudinsky, of. cit, p. 32. 

88 Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai, June 14, 1954, quoted in the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1974, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107; China Reconstructs, August 1955. 

88 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, P. 5$- 

87 People’s China, February 16, 1954, P. $. 

88 China Reconstructs, June 1955$, p. 2. 

89 Thid., January-February 1954, pp. 6 and 16, and June 1955, p 2; People’s China, October 1, 
1953, p. 9y and May 1, 1954, p. 9; For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, October 1, 1954; Voprosy 
shonomiks, No. 9, September 1954, p. 46, and No. 1, January 1955, p. 69. 
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Other unspecified projects, including enterprises to be reconstructed, and 
probably some of the projects specified above, are the following: “a large number” 
of coal mines, “several” nonferrous metallurgical plants, oil wells, oil refineries, 
hydroelectric and thermoelectric stations, chemical works, “scores” of machine 
construction plants and “a number of defense industries”. Apparently railroads 
are not included in the 156 enterprises. Construction schedules and deliveries for 
the 156 enterprises are the following: At the beginning of 1954, 34 enterprises 
were under construction and 17 completed.*° This is evidently a cumulative figure 
since the list of 156 includes those enterprises whose construction began in 1950 
or later. By the end of 1954, 61 enterprises were under construction and 19 
completed,®! also a cumulative figure. In 1955 the construction of 37 new projects 
- should have begun and continued on 54 others.®* Seven enterprises should there- 
fore have been completed during the year. By the end of 1957 the schedule 
requires the completion of 45 enterprises (a cumulative figure) and the con- 
`- tinuation of work on 100 projects.” In 1958-59 the schedule calls for the corm- 
pletion of 145 enterprises and the beginning of construction on the remaining 

11 projects.** The latter will be completed by 1963.°° This schedule makes it clear 
„that the heaviest Soviet deliveries are probably centered on 1956-57. 

Among the 19 enterprises that are already in operation there are: automatic 
blast furnaces, a heavy rolling mill and a steel sheet mill (all at the Anshan Iron 
and Steel Co.), the Haichow open-cut coal mine at Fushin,*® a precision and cutting 
tool plant,®’ and an aircraft factory presumably producing MIG fighter planes,*§ 

` In September 1955 the construction of a tractor plant began and an automobile 
plant was 80% completed.” There have been reports, later confirmed, that an 
automobile assembly plant began operating in Sinkiang in 1953 and that it had 
been under construction since 1950 with Soviet assistance, 109 

In evaluating the extent of Soviet economic assistance to China in these 156 
enterprises, the task is somewhat facilitated by an official statement that when 
these enterprises begin operating they will increase China’s output of steel four 
times, rolled steel 11/2 times, coal by 60%, and electricity production will be 
doubled in comparison with 1952.49! Since China’s 1952 output was: steel 
1.35 million tons; rolled steel, 0.85 million tons; coal 63.53 million tons; and 
electricity, 7.26 billion KWH, the capacity contribution of the new enterprises can 
be calculated as follows :1°3 


90 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954- 
ol Vieshayaya torgovlya, No. 6, June 1955, p. 2. 
22 Ibid., No. 9, September 1955, p. 3. 
93 China Reconsiructs, October 1955, p. 8. 
94 Ibid; Ostprobleme, Bad Godesberg, July 22, 1955, p. 1,131. 
d For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954. ` 
86 [bid.; Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. 57. 
97 China Reconsirucis, Jane 1955. 
98 The New York Times, September 29, 1954 and November 15, 1955. 
99 Pravda, October 17, 1955. 
100 The New York Times, July 14, 1953. 
101 Vieshayaya torgorlya, No. 2, February 1955, p. 3; L Dudinsky, op. cit., p. 40; Ths New York 
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Estimated Annual Output of the 156 New Enterprises 


Steel ccc ccc cd sees es 4,050,000 tons 
Rolled Steel..2...... 420,000 ,, 
Coals vices eetines'es 38,120,000 ,, 
Electric Power ...... 7,260,000,000 KWH 


By Chinese standards the Soviet aid is evidently substantial. Its extent may also 

. be compared by Soviet standards. In 1952 Soviet production in the above items 
was as follows :103 ‘ ; 
Soviet Production in 1952 


Steel... sc csciewecee's 35,000,000 tons 

Rolled Steel.. eaa. 27,000,000 ,, 
P EE 300,000,000 ,, 

Electric Power ...... 117,000,000,000 


The capacity of enterprises constructed in China represents the following 
fractions of Soviet 1952 production: steel, 11.6%; rolled steel, 1.6%; coal, 12.7%; 
electricity, 6.2%. With the exception of rolled steel these percentages are close to 
the annual growth of production in these branches of Soviet industry. Therefore in 
this aid to China the Soviet Union has sacrificed about one year of its industrial 
growth. 

Soviet aid is also substantial in the machine construction industry. It was 
reported that the projected tractor plant, to be completed with Soviet aid in 1959, 
would produce 15,000 tractors of 54 HP and the projected automobile plant, to 
be completed in 1956-57, would make about 30,000 trucks annually. If these 
data are correct they represent about 37% of Soviet tractor output in 1952 in 
terms of horsepower and about 6% of Soviet 1952 truck output.19 Since the 
USSR’s requirements in these items are unsatisfied, these exports to China seem 
a considerable sacrifice on the part of the Soviet Union. 

To estimate the total extent of Soviet aid to China, the monetary worth of dis 
156 enterprises must be evaluated. Earlier in this article it was assumed that the 
loan of 520 million rubles granted by the USSR to China in 1954 covered the 
value of the.additional 15 enterprises and the additional supplies for the 141 enter- 
prises previously agreed upon. Therefore only the value of the 141 enterprises 
whose construction was agreed upon in September 1953 requires estimating. 

Although at the time of the 1953 Sino-Soviet negotiations there were specula- 
tions in the Western press that the agreement took the form of a long-term loan. 
of 5,000,000,000 rubles or $1,250,000,000 at official exchange rates! these 
speculations have never been confirmed by any Soviet or Chinese sources. 
Moreover, the Chinese deny vigorously that there was any long-term credit. 

Nevertheless, official Chinese sources have disclosed that total expenditures 
for the First Five-Year Plan will amount to $24,500,000,000 in terms of the 
American price of gold. Of this 56%, or $13,720,000,000 is earmarked for 

103 G, Malenkov, Otchetny doklad XIX sexdu partii o rabote Tsentralsogo Komiteta VKP (b) (Report 
to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Work of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1952, Ps 39 

104 Tepestia, August 26, 1955. ° . 


108 Vernik, Munich, No. 7, 19$3, p. 38. 
108 The Economist, London, September 5, 1953; The New York Times, September 18, 1953. 
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capital construction. Of the latter sum 58%, or $7,958,000,000 will be invested 
in industry.1°7 Of this, 88.8% or $7,067,000,000 will go to heavy industry.18 
The plan calls for the construction of 694 large industrial enterprises, mostly in 
the heavy industry category, and the others large enough to cost much the same 
as a heavy industry enterprise.1° By dividing $7,067,000,000 by 694 the average 
cost of enterprise emerges as about $10,000,000. The Soviet-built projects fall 
into the class of heavy industry, and Chinese sources state that they are all included 
in the group of 694. Hence, the approximate total value of the Soviet-constructed 
enterprises can be tentatively estimated at about $1,400,000,000. 

A check on this estimate can be made by comparing the construction costs of 
new enterprises in the Soviet Union. In 1946-51 the Soviet government invested 
320 billion rubles in its industry and constructed 7,000 large industrial enterprises 
for this amount.!!° The average cost per enterprise is therefore about 45,700,000 
rubles. The figure on investment includes, however, not only expenses for new 
construction but also for depreciation, repairs, etc. It would not therefore be far 
from the truth to assume that the average cost of a large enterprise in the Soviet 
Union is about 40,000,000 rubles. If this sum is multiplied by 141 the total value 
of the Chinese enterprises is 5,640 million rubles in terms of Soviet costs. At the 
official exchange rate of four rubles to the dollar their total value in dollars would 
be $1,400,000,000. Since this is the same figure as that obtained by using Chinese 
cost estimates it may be assumed to be approximately correct. 

Hence this estimated value of the 141 enterprises is fairly close to that quoted 
in speculations in the Western press in 1953. Since the Chinese government 
probably pays wages and supplies local building materials etc., the total cost of 
the 141 enterprises to the Soviet Union may well be about $1,250,000,000 or 
§,000,000,000 rubles, or 3,000,000,000 yuan. Soviet aid during the Chinese First 
Five-Year Plan would then constitute 16% of the total investments in China’s in- 
. dustry, or 80% of one average annual investment. In other words the Soviet 
contribution is equal to almost one year of Chinese industrialization. 

Although substantial by Chinese standards, this does not seem to be a heavy 
burden for the Soviet Union. During the Soviet Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) the 
government called for the investment of about 530 billion rubles in Soviet in- 
dustry.141 The aid to China in constructing the 141 enterprises therefore amounts 
to somewhat less than 1% of the total Soviet investment in industry, or some- 
what less than 5% of the average annual investment. In other words, the Soviet 
Union sacrificed a little over two weeks of its own development for China’s 
industrialization. 

If Soviet aid to China from 1950 to 1959 or 1963 is totaled (the 1950 loan of 
1,200,000,000 rubles, the value of the 141 enterprises — 5,000,000,000 rubles, the 





107? Ching Recomstructs, October 1955, p. 5. 
108 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. 51. 
109 China Reconstructs, reqs 19559 p- 5-6; Ostproblems, Bad Godesberg, July 22, 1955, p. 1,130. 
110 G, Malenkov, op. ¢it., P. 4 
u Direktioy XIX ae "hartii po Pyatomn pyatileinemn plann razvitiya SSSR na rgyt-rpss gody 
es of the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Fifth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the 
USSR in 1951-55), Moscow, 1952, p. 4. 
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ii ia of 520; 099,000 a covering an additional 15 enterprises) a figure of 
6,720,000,090". rubles,. or ,$1,680,000,000 or 4,032, 000,000 yuan is reached. ‘This 
is equal fo-21% of-the total Chinese investments in industry during 1953-57, but 
to only 1.3°/-of Soviet investments in industry during 1951-55. It is equal to one 
“yeat of China’s industrialization, but to only three weeks of Soviet industrial 
« «growth: It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union could give 
China twice as much as she has, but that some policy consideration has precluded 
ea perhaps suspicion of China’s growing power and nationalistic spirit. 
''™ China’s ability to pay for Soviet aid and the advantages of the various agree- 
rien for the Soviet Union merit examination. In 1953 China’s share in the total 
volume of foreign trade of the Soviet Union amounted to 18%,112 Soviet sources 
maintain that “the importation of (Chinese) goods is of great significance for 
the national economy of the Soviet Union, being an additional source of supply 
for the constantly growing heavy and light industries of the USSR”.113 Although 
the Soviet Union depends less upon China economically than China upon the 
Soviet Union, imports from China of strategic metals and ores are of importance 
for Soviet metallurgy. Moreover, the importation of Chinese agricultural products 
- and raw materials may also be necegsary to the USSR in view of her present 
stagnant agricultural position and the growing demand for industrial consumer 
goods. Also, the Soviet government can speculate with agricultural imports on 
its internal markets by buying cheaply in China and selling at high prices to the 
Soviet consumer. In this way the Soviet Union could make substantial profits 
to cover losses incurred in her relatively cheap exports of capital goods. 
Statistical data on the composition of China’s exports to the Soviet Union are 
rare. The only addition to the list of goods which China can export is a table of 
Chinese exports to the Soviet Union immediately before the revolution, based on 
Chinese Maritime Customs’ Reports.!4 The table is as follows: 


Chinese Exports to the USSR (Via Asiatic Routes) 





Ga Mede Tons) 
% 1946 1947 1948 

Tungsten Ore n. ..ssrsoesesessussisses 4,384.0 2,350.0 450.0 
Antimony Regulus ............ceeeees — 700.0 100.0 

shod EET EE Dae saw a Bra 50.0 — —— 
Tin Ingots and Slabs ..........00.0005 — 49.8 — 
Tang Oll serrar nesa nEn i aieeted Ess 4,010.0 3,002.0 2,543.0 
Raw Silk v..ccsceeeseeee ene ceeenwaee 76.8 59.9 95-4 
Brlstles js atone sicie-a Gente etanata aii oe 330.0 154.0 242.0 
To eer eee rr ee re err ere ee — 279.0 2,785.0 
TOROS errei Babin 8:8) a bce aie Sua ena — 60.0 ~~ 
Peas spose ts caren t hereeacviere ioe de 4 ables — 24-0 ssn 
e AETI E N — UL 12.5 
Meat aapa oa Ar EE ETATE AANE — 0.9 2.7 
TAD oes aiaie ays, A E E aie dece — 1.6 LI 
Vegetable Oll ..... cece wee eee e ewes — 0.2 0.7 
Goat Skins, Undressed (Thousands) — — 400 

on Vasshnpaya torgoslya, No. 2, February 1955, p. 2. a 
Ibid. 


1u The Trade of China, 1948, Chinese Maritime Customs, VoL III, Shanghai, 1949. 
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Although negligible amounts are involved, these items sem preemie of 
what China can export to the Soviet Union. . ; 


Data ọn the output of Chinese exportable padai: are ales very sparse. United - 
Nations and Soviet sources give the following :™5 ; 


Output of Exportable Raw Materials in China 
(in Thoussnd Metric Tons) 


= 
£.. 
o 

p 
Ra 
` 

o 


19341985 1937 194% 1947 1948 N 

Tungsten Ore ....... 3.0 —_ 10.7 — — 73 — 13 
Antimony Ore ......00 15.4 18.3 ~ —- — 3.2. — —_ 
Manganese Ore ..... — — 23.5 — — 9.0 — — 
Lead Ore ..... Sie _— — 7.0 — — — — ~— 

` Tin Concentrates . 8.2 _ 11.9 ~ — — >» 43 41 
TAE _ _ $00.0 — — — — = 

(in Metric Tons) 

Mercury...... vanes _ _ _ 150.0 — — — — 
Silver... cc cece ene = —— 5.0 oe — — ~— 

“ Gold ........0085 s+ 34 _~ _ 10.3 3.3 — — _ 


The table shows that the output of most minerals is low. Ten tons of gold are 
virtually nothing in comparison with 26,000 — the equivalent of total expendi- 
tures during the First Five-Year Plan.116 However, the present output of minerals 
in China is probably higher, or at least could be higher, than before the Communist 
revolution. Moreover, most of the minerals are not necessary for current internal 
consumption and they can therefore be helpful to China’s export program. This 
thesis can be partially demonstrated from recent data on the production and 
consumption of tin concentrates :117 


Production and Consumption of Tin in China 


(io Metrle Tons) 
Prodoction Consumption Exporteble Sarphoy 
IQ3T ccecanececs 10,870 400 10,470 
1938 ....... eee 13,400 400 13,000 
1949 EE 4,300 | 510 3,790 
TSO EEES 4,100 610 3,490 
TOSI essseccece 4,900 900 4,000 
LLL EEEO 5,500 ~ 1,500 4,000 
IMSS eiwir eo seas 6,400 1,900 4,500 


Although China’s minerals are helpful in her efforts to export they are by no 
means the main source of payments. Chou En-Lai has stated unequivocally: “The 
imported machinery needed by industry has to be paid for mainly by exporting 
agricultural produce.” 118 More information is available on China’s ability to export 
agricultural produce than on her minerals. The principal agricultural commodities 
for the 22 provinces are as follows:41° 


WS Statistical Yearbook 1954, United Nations, New York, 1954, Tables 42, 47, 51, 53, 55; BSE 
(The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., 1953, XXI, 64. The figures for gold output exclude those for 
Formosa, which produced about five tons annually before the war. 

18 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. 51. 

117 Statistical Yearbook 1954, United Nations, 1954, Tables 114 and 130. 

U8 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954. 

19 Statistical Yearbook 1934, United Nations, New York, 1954, Tables 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 26+ 
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Chinese Output of Exportable Agricultural Produce 
(ia Million Metric Tam) 


1 1938 ' : 
Vika Anai Aveage 1949 1950 I9sx 1932 1933 
Rice cisini — 44s 46.7 48.5 _ —_ 
Wheat........65 21.7 — T 21.4 ~ 21.8 ~ 
Soybeans ....... — 6.7 = 8.2 8.9 , 9.0 
Barley e.nn, 7-9 — e omm = 6.7 7.0 = 
Com.cssccnenee 6.5 — _ 6.3 66 o me 
; Groundnuts..... — 24 2.5 22 2.2 ar 
tis Cottonseed’ ..... L5 0.8 our 1.4 1.3 1g 
a Tobacco ....... — os _ 0.6 0.6 0.6 
i Jute and Hemp . — = me 0.8 ~ 


NOTE: Pormoes aad Tibet ace oot incinded in the above figures. 


_ However, although China could export the greater part of the minerals, the 
proportion is quite limited for agricultural products. Before the revolution China 
frequently had to import grain and other foodstuffs due to her low agricultural 
productivity and the serious natural calamities which often befall her territory. 
After the revolution the agricultural situation changed a little for the better, and 
since 1951 China has been exporting grain. Nevertheless, thesé exports amount 
to less than 1% of her total grain output. 


China’s por ‘of grain and vegetable oils are as follows :14° 
- Chinese Exports of Grain and Vegetable Oils 


Ga Thoumnd Metric Tons) 


Grin Vegetable Os 
1950-1955 (Average) ..... 1,559 4 230 
Sy eee rr 1,750 147 
bes (Plan) .....ceeaees 1,500 150 
1956 (Plan) osussseesen 1,500 . 150° 
1957 (Plan) seseo 1,500 150 


' From 1950 to'1953 China exported annually 70,000 tons of egg Sodien, this 
being only 7% of her total egg output, 70,000 tons of bristles and 100,000 tons 
of tung qil.121 She exported 1,800,000 hogs, 2% of the total number available, 133 

_ However, these exports seem to be a heavy butden because the total produc- 
tion of food grains is- ‘growing unequally. This emerges from the table on 
the following page.1%4 

' From 1950 to 1952 the rate K powh was considerable. It resulted in a per 
capita output of 250 kilograms, which according to one Soviet source wis “twice 
the pre-war level”,1*4 and to another still “unsatisfactory”.85 However, this 
rate of growth evidently enabled China to begin exporting some grain and . 
probably encouraged the leaders to undertake obligations for future .exports. 


4120 People’s China, November 16, 16, 1954 p. 43 The New York Tims, Jaly 23, 19553 Ja Min Je Pao, 
July 30, 1955; Vmesbnyaya torgorlye, P. Ea 1955, p. 28. 
121 Economic Survey We asl ie ar ue United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107. 
183 People’s China, November 16, 1954, pp. 3 


18 Economic Balletin for ‘Asia and the Far Bast, Gaited Nations, New York, Vol IV, No. 3, 1953, 
p- 21; Vueshnyaya forgorlya, No. 3, March 1951, pp. 5-6; The New York Times, July 27, 1953, March 11, 
1955, Jay 6s 1955, July 23, 1955; People’s China, June 16, 1953, p. 12. 
s, Moscow J) 0. 7, April 1952, p. 22. 
2s Tay ekonomiki, No. 9, September 1954, p. 46. 
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However, from 1953 to 1955 the rate of growth fell off considerably due to 
natural calamities and, probably, peasant resistance to state procurements. 

If the average 7.5% annual increase in food production were uniform China’s 
ability to export some grain would be maintained, because the natural increase in 
population is now about 2% annually.12* However, the food production increase 
is not uniform and the total population growth is not the main problem. The 
priocipal difficulty is the rapidly growing urban population and the state’s obli- 
gation to feed the poor and needy in the villages in order to enjoy their political 
and moral support. It has been officially stated that the state is obliged to feed 
100,000,000 urban inhabitants and 100,000,000 rural ones.127 If the annual output 
of 250 kilograms of food grain per capita in 1950-52 is assumed to be normal, then 
the state must procure 50,000,000 tons of food for 200,000,000 people. However, 
planned state food procurements in 1954 and 1955 were only 43.4 and 43.2 million 
tons respectively.?28 Consequently, even if the norm of 250 kilograms is too high 
there can hardly be much exportable grain in the hands of the government. 


Production of Food in China 
Percentage Inctesse 
Milton Tons over Preceding Year 
IGAJ vieewceceewedccicns 110* — 
JOSO rasi oiec siisi 129 11.72 
eLa EA E TT 141 9.30 
LOS 2 iia. vowel ewe tw Or 162 14.89 
ae i ebiseeeesae cna 167 3.09 
eee ee ee 170 1.80 
eH (Official Estimate) . 177 4-11 
1957 (Plan) .......e50.. 193 — 
Average ..esssesesosoo 7-50 
* The pre-1949 peak was 140,000,000 tons. 
NOTE ee ee Wici menie niee, whet, iari, oai, earpiece cor, sogbeany, pas, beton, 


potoci T used m accordance with de praition of Uaid Neiens siihen: ‘See Eccommic 
e a i Bass. VoL IV? a E T E 


China is today facing the same grain problem that confronted the Soviet 
Union at the beginning of her Five-Year Plan, that is, shortage of grain for export 
(such exports being necessary for industrialization) and for the growing urban 
population (the result of industrialization). The probable reason why the Soviet 
Union does not supply China with all the capital goods she could provide is that 
China cannot pay for more. Even present payments seem to be rather a heavy 
burden for China. 

To counter her shrinking ability to export China is following the same path 
the USSR did in the early thirties. In November 1953 the free market in grain was 
abolished and a state monopoly introduced. By September 1954 it was enlarged 
to embrace the trade in vegetable oils and some other foods. In summer 1955 
rationing was introduced in the cities. Finally, at the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (October 4—11, 1955), it was 
decided that the collectivization of agriculture must be accelerated because, 

E People’s China, April 1, 1955, p- 23. 
127 Jen Min Je Pao, Febraary 10, 1954, quoted by The New York Times, March 9, 1954; The New 


York Times, July 23, 1955. 
188 Thid, July 23, 1955. 
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following the Soviet model, only-the collective farms could provide the state with 
the increased amount:of cheap marketable grain and other foodstuffs necessary 
for export and for legal speculation by the state stores in urban centers.1#° The 
author mentioned the inevitability of accelerated collectiyization in China to meet 
the-increased rate of capital accumulation for industrialization in an article more 
than a year ago,15? 

Since the second half of 1953 supplies of grain, vegetable oils and meat in 
China have been short of demand. Officially this situation is explained as the 
result of an increase in purchasing power — due to the greater urban population — 
and to the demand for increased exports.1$1 The latter aspect is clear from a state- 
ment made by Deputy Premier Chen Yun, in which he emphasized the need to 
cut down the consumption of consumer goods and give priority to export. 133 

. It is no coincidence that shortages of grain and other foods, the increased 
demand for exports and the calls for austerity such as the one above, appeared 
in 1953-54, a time of increased Soviets exports to China. Since under the schedule 
the largest amounts of Soviet supplies are yet to come — in 1956-57 — even 
harder times are ahead for China. 

Moreover, China is experiencing shortages and difficulties not only in grain 
for export. Chinese light industry has suffered from shortages of raw material. In 
1954, because of inadequate supplies, China utilized only 80—90% of her textile 
capacity, no more than 60% of the capacity of her leather industry, 50% of the 
vegetable oil and flour industries, and only 33% of the capacity of her cigarette 
and tobacco industry. 133 At the same time, however, raw silk, hides, tobacco, and 
grain were exported. This was justified by the traditional Stalinist concept that 
heavy industry must have priority over light industry. 

Chinese government officials have taken account of China’s shrinking ability 
to export grain, vegetable oils and similar food products. They state that until the 
end of the First Five-Year Plan exports of these products will not be increased 
above the 1953-54 level. To compensate for the unforeseen shortages there will 
be increased exports of such products as tea, silk, tung oil, tobacco, peach kernels, 
almonds, walnuts, straw for hats, menthol, raw varnish, arboreal fungus, herbs 
and other medicinal raw materials, meat, hides, intestines, feathers, wool, down, 
live hogs, fruits, handicraft products, and, of course, nonferrous metals and ores. 
It is officially anticipated that exports of these items “will not reduce the standard 
of living of the population, but, on the contrary, will provide an incentive for the 
development of subsidiary enterprises for peasants and will therefore increase 
their incomes”.184 The problem remains, of course, whether all such products can 
find a demand in Soviet markets and whether they will provide a sufficient quan- 
. tity of rubles to pay for Soviet exports to China, especially if the latter are in- 
creased. Whether this is possible or not may depend not only on economic con- 


1 For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy! November 4, 1955. 

18 Vpered, Munich, No. 9 (46), 1954, PP. 4-3. 

n Peo fines November 16, 1954, Pp. 5 3 

133 China aaniiase October 1955, p. 6. 

1M Jon Min Je Pao, July 30, 1955, quoted i ia Veeshayaye torgovlya, No. 9, September 1955, p. 28. 
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siderations, but also on political, international and other ethene tf China exer- 
cised political pressure on the Soviet Union the latter ‘might be fotced to lower 
charges or to increase supplies without special consideration of costs or advan- 
tages, since two independent monopolies are concerned. 

It may therefore be concluded that Soviet economic aid to China at present 
is no great burden for the USSR, but of little advantage to her economically. To 
China, on the other hand, the aid is advantageous but a heavy burden. The 
Soviet Union could give more aid to China than at present and China would be 
willing to accept it if her ability to export and pay were not limited. This is also 
the limit on the rate of China’s industrialization. Before the destruction of the 
Kao Kang opposition it was officially maintained that the pace of industrialization 
in China would be quicker than that of the Soviet Union.1"5 This was a false hope 
and plans had to be changed. It is now officially estimated that the average annual 
rate of industrial development during the First Five-Year Plan must be 14.7%, 19° 
as compared with 22% during the Soviet Union’s First Five-Year Plan. 137 

If it is true that China does not have many long-term obligations to the 
Soviet Union and that most Soviet aid is on the cash-on-delivery basis, then the 
Chinese are correct in stating: “The nature of Soviet aid is directed to making 
our economy independent, not colonial.”158 It would also be true that after the 
completion of the 156 enterprises “China will be independent in the production 
of machines.”+8® It is not clear whether these enterprises would require some 
imports of spare parts from the Soviet Union, but such dependence would not 
in any case be very great. In other words, Soviet aid to China does not seem to 
work to the advantage of the USSR in the long run. At present China is politically 
attached to the Soviet Union because of the economic aid which at present she 
probably could not obtain elsewhere on similar terms. In the future however her 
needs will be fewer and the political attachment less urgent, although other 
factors may make its continuance necessary. Even now China is beginning to 
enlarge her economic influence in the world. She undertook to export, by the end 
of 1954, some machinery and industrial products of her own to Burma, Indonesia 
and North Vietnam.149 In 1953 and 1955 she extended grants to North Korea 
and North Vietnam of 800,000,000 yuan each in the form of economic aid.}@ 
In December 1954 she extended a long-term loan of an unspecified amount to 
Albania.14* These are signs of the future. China is growing and may become an 
influential industrial power in the Far East and the world. Consequently the 
present political advantages accruing to the Soviet Union from China’s industria- 
lization may acquire quite a different significance in the future, < 

"188 China Reconstracts, January-February 1954, p. $» 

188 Thid., October 1955, p. 9 

137 A. Vikentev, Ocherki razvitiya sovetskoi ekonomiki v chetoertod pyatilethe (An Outline of the Deve- 
lopment i the Soviet Economy During the Fourth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1952, p. 49. 

= hide p s, January-February 1954, p. 8. 

a0 Finno SSSR, No. 8, 1954; Kommunist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. 32; Trud, April 4, 1954. 

141 China Recoastructs, August 1955, p. 9; The New York Times, Nov. 24, 1953, and July 21, 1955. 


143 China Recoustracts, August 1955, p. 9; Vsesheyaya torgovlya, No. 8, August 1955, p. 24, and No. 6, 
June 1955, p. 3. 
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The Soviet Tractor and Motor Vehicle Industry 
i G. A. VvEDENSKY 


‘Since mid-1955 the Soviet tractor and motor vehicle industry has frequently 
been severely criticized by government officials and the leading press. The main 
subject of the attacks has been deficiencies in quality, although quantitative 
shortcomings have not been overlooked. In his speech at the plenary session of 
the Central Cornmittee of the Communist Party on July 4, 1955 Bulganin, urging 
greater technological progress in industry, stated :- 

The situation is very unfavorable as regards the development of new techniques 
in tractor and agricultural machine construction. The types of trucks and auto- 
mobiles built soon after the war are now far behind the best foreign models in 
certain important respects, such as fuel consumption, capacity, weight, and speed. 
In a number of technical features we are not satisfied with individual types of 
tractors, combines and other agricultural machinery produced by our industry. Thus, 
for example, the Diesel tilling tractor Belarus, which has been built since 1933 by 
the Minsk and other tractor'plants, weighs three tons, while the 1951 model of the 

- English Fordson-Major tractor of the same type weighs two tons. The chassis of 

“the ZIS-150 truck manufactured by the Stalin works: in Moscow weighs three 

tons, while the weight of the chassis of the 1954 version of the American Studebaker 

of the same class is two tons.? 

Shortly afterwards Pravda made similar accusations and this example was 
followed by others, all stressing the backwardness of Soviet production.? This 
backwardness was clearly demonstrated by the sudden withdrawal from the 1954 
Paris automobile exhibition of the Moskvich and Pobeda models, in spite of the 
fact that stands had been erected for them. There is little doubt that once the 
Soviet representatives had seen the models being produced by other countries 
they had no choice but to withdraw their dwn cars, which even in outward . 
appearance resembled prewar Western models. The acknoéwledgement that . 
Soviet motor vehicles were a long way behind those of the rest of the world must 
have been rather a shock to the Soviet citizen. Only three years previously he had 
been told that during World War II Soviet vebicles had proved far superior to 
foreign makes. As a matter of fact, they had proved their worth during the war, 
and therefore it is reasonable to assume that the rapid deterioration of the Soviet . 
motor vehicle industry has taken place since then. Important factors in this 
process have been the isolation of the industry from the developments that have 
- taken place throughout the rest of the world and the lack of competition within 
the country itself. 

Bulganin demanded that the deficiencies be overcome in the shortest possible 
time. This is not likely to be effected in the immediate future, for at present 
automobile and tractor works are not sufficiently well equipped to change ovet 
rapidly to the production of new models. Some idea of the situation can be 
obtained from the following table: 

aE Prasda, Jaly 17, 1955. ° 


3 Pravda, July 27, 1955; Zeamya, Moscow, 1955, No. 8, p 173. 
3 Uchebnik shofera, (Driver’s Handbook), Moscow, 1952, pp. 4—5. 
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In addition to the large plants a number of smaller works producing for local 
. requirements are being adapted to manufacture the new models. The most 

ortant of these is the Riga works, which formerly turned out bus bodies for 
the Ministry of Motor Transport and Highways but which has now begun to 
manufacture the RAF-250 bus on a GAZ-51 truck chassis. The target for 1955 

*was 250, and production is to continue during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In 
addition, the Alma-Ata branch of the All-Union Transport Research Instititute 
in collaboration with the Chimkent Automobile Repair Plant began to manu- 
facture semitrailers on the chassis of the ZIS-150 truck. They were designed to 
carry light loads, particularly raw cotton. Similarly, other repair plants have been 
obliged to produce special types of vehicles on the chassis of the ordinary GAZ 
and ZIS models, mainly by hand. As for the change-over of the large plants to the 
production of new models, there appear to be certain misgivings in official 
circles. Thus, the production of the Moskva small car at the Moscow Low-Dis- 
placement-Automobile Works, and the new versions of the VTZ-24 tractor at 
the tractor works in Vladimir are far behind schedule. This time lag is a common 
feature in the manufacture of new automobiles and tractors, The 

troubles that the introduction of new models usually brings will probably-mean 
that there will-not be a large numerical increase in the output of vehicles: during 
the next five-year plan. 

The sections most prepared to meet the demands of the change-over to new 
models are those engaged in the productions of cross-country vehicles with four 
or more driven wheels, that is those of military importance. As reports of military 

in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev in the past two years have indicated, 
such vehicles have already become standard equipment in the Soviet Army. 
Moreover, the greatest technical advances have been introduced primarily into 
the manufacturing processes of highway tractors and jeep-type vehicles. The 
proportion of tractors and vehicles of military importance will probably be 
higher in the Sixth Five-Year Plan than in the Fifth, in spite of constant assertions 


in the Soviet press that these cross-country cars and trucks are to be'used exclu- ` 


sively for agricultural purposes. Such statements are contradicted by the annual 
reports of the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR, which show that 
the agricultural sector of the economy does not receive-more than 16—20% of 
the total output of the Soviet motor vehicle industry. 

The secretiveness of the Soviets over the past 15 years makes a compilation 
of the growth of output extremely difficult, for not only have the figures for 
actual production been kept secret, but even the planned targets have been veiled. 
In the directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
the percentage increases for the automobile and tractor industries were only 20% 
and 19% respectively. At the same time these directives envisaged a growth in 
Soviet motor transport of 80—85 %. One source attempted to explain away the 

between the two sets of figures by the manufacture of better 
vehicles and better utilization of them.“ However, the automobile trade press 


€ Literaturnaya gaxeta, November 18, 1952. 
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also shows figures that are in complete contrast to the 20% of the directives. 
For instance, it is stated that the value of gross output for automobiles and 
tractors was envisaged for the Fifth Five-Year Plan as increasing 83.3% between 
1950 and 1955. By the end of 1954 construction had already increased 79.8%. 
Thus, the average annual gross planned increase of 13% was surpassed in 1954.5 
However, the Soviet economy does not permit great discrepancies between the, 
value of output and production measured in physical units. ‘Therefore, the plan- 
ned value increase of 83% should be accompanied by a comparable increase 
in actual production of motor vehicles and tractors of at least 75%. Data issued 
by the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR during the first four years 
of the current Five-Year Plan support this. 


The growth in the production of motor vehicles is as follows: 


Production of Motor Vehicles 

(In Thousands) 

Trocks Automobiles Buses Total 
1929 E E 1.30 0.10 — 1.40 
1992) EE 21.00 4.00 — 25.00 
1933 orrrerieceres 39.50 10.20 — 47.50 
1937 seeteceaccees 180,00 20.00 _ 200.00 
1938 covervececine 184.40 27.00 — 211.40 
n E E TE 98.62 5:97 2.24 106.83 
1946 i enes pienien 136.10 7-53 2.65 146.28 
1947 sieve bide eni 177.00 9.80 3.45 190.25 
1948 vr cccceeeeees 253.00 20.60 4.90 278.50 

1949, oon daeaen ee 429.20 46.50 5.70 381.40 

1950 (Plan)....... 428,00 65.60 6.40 500.00* 
oft asinen ene’ 428.00 65.60 8.58 g02.18F 
LDE -sacwwasie Coes 458.00 70.20 9.20 §37.40F 
19539 EEEE 508.40 91.30 11.68  6rr.38} 
AQG A: ciela sy ciel ans $64.30 112.30 15.65 692.25} 


i * The Statutes on tho Fifth Five-Year Plan envisaged that the production capacities of mtomobile works be brought to 730,000 
1950, 

t Estimated totals since no figures have been rekcased for the output of tracks and sutomobiles In 1951, for which year the 1930 
figures have been taken, Subsequent years are calcolated on the basis of the percentage Increase over the previous year. 


SOURCES: Literatarxaya gazela, Moscow, November 18, 1952. H. Schwartz, Ressle’s Sede? Economy, New York, 1950, p. 348. Prenda, 
peat pee January 23, 19535 3: Jamuary 3%, 19543 Jeoaaey an 1999, oe ee ea omia SSSR, 

Thus, the emphasis continues to be placed on the production of trucks, which 
in 1950 comprised 83% of the total output of motor vehicles. Even though this 
percentage fell to 71.2% in 1954 it is still a far greater proportion than in the West, 
where the average never rises above 20%. 

Of late, the Soviet tendency has been to restrict the production of motor 
vehicles, allegedly because of better exploitation of those already in use. Recently, 
the official organ of the Ministry of the Automobile Industry contained an 
interesting article by I. F. Dobychin, one ‘of the leading ministry officials, in 
which limitation of output was advocated. The author’s justification of this is 
quite revealing: 

The sale of automobiles to individuals considerably raises the cost of running 
them, is inconvenient for the majority of owners and is linked up with enormous 

__usproductive expenditures on the part of the state. 


me Astomobilnaya i traktornaya promyshlennost, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1. 
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For a socialist economy a more rational and: economically expedient method of. 
„automobile usage is required—the organization of a service providing the population 
with state automobile pools and garages. 

State automobile pools and garages could be built largely from funds TE 
by those wishing to make constant use of the passenger- cars and combination _ 
passenger and cargo vehicles on the basis of special contracts. Vehicles would be 
loaned without drivers and therefore the borrower would have to give . . . a security 
of 50-—80% of the value of the car to cover possible expenses on the repair of damages 
ii Sa eh a a cca ed 

" garage after use.’ 
Dobychin contends that with collective usage the Aaike of vehicles required 


would be reduced to at least half that of the Western countries. Thus, a corres- 
pondingly low volume of capital expenditure would be needed and the Soviet 
automobile industry would not have to be so large. Moreover, the system could 
then be applied to trucks, again permitting a reduction in the number of vende 
required and production could be kept limited.’ 


The official figure of 19% for the increase in tractor production ques ie 


Fifth Five-Year Plan as set in the directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress 
also does not give a true picture of the situation. The ai i of the industry . 
can, be seen from the following table: 





` Production of Tractors in the USSR 
Œ Thousands) 
General y 
. Popow ` Garden 
_ Tacton Tractors Total 
31.607 * 31.60 
38.50 * 38.50 - 
7-96 : 7-96 
13.70 * 13.70 
28.70 * 28.70- 
58.70 -* 58.70 
91.00 x 91.00 
112.00 ” 112.00} 
+x * ce 
119.80 * 119.80 
135.40 ` 18.00 153.40 
165.20 46.00 211.20 
167.20 -Ak . 167.20 
1955 (Amended Haa 183.30 51.00 234.30 


® Not in production. 

+ The Statutes oa the Fifth Five-Year Plan for 1945-50 envisaged roaching « sare pre k Nippon cen PETE 

* No figures published, 

SOURCES: Balletiz, May, 19$4, pp. 13—23. eter praia, ec 3} NO og 23, 19533 


fm AEI a eee, wk set sng oft Saperen Bove Of tho USSR: caer ct ia 1946 rene as 


Thus, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan the increase in tractor production may 


reach: 109.1%, far greater than the 19% of the Nineteenth Party nee, 
directives. 





® Ibid., 1955, No. 9, pp. 5—6. ‘ a 
1 Ibid. 
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The decrees on agriculture proposed at the plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee have always served as a guide to the development of the Soviet tractor 
industry. Between 1954 and May 1, 1957 the tractor industry has been set the task 
of providing general purpose tractors amounting to 500,000, 15 hp units and 
250,000 tilling tractors. In the new land areas alone it was proposed to provide 
420,000, 15 hp units in 1954. 

The following table gives the number of tractors and trucks delivered to ` 
Soviet agriculture: 


Delivery of Tractors and Trucks 
{in Thousands) 
Purpose Tractora Garden 
(in 15 bp Units)* = Tractors ‘Trucks 
T1949 E 150.0 **+ 64.0 
T95O veccsesevese 180.0 ++ 82.0 
TQS Bee esses AEAN 137:0 ** 59-0 
DE EEEE ETER 131.0 +w 57-0 
TSF vecccccevece 139.0 18.0 69.0 
19§4 EEEREN 137.0 46.0 116.0 


* Soviet statistics usually [tet tractors in 15 bp eather than physical umts, In this system a 30 hp tractor la carcled aa 2, a Go bp tractor 
om 4 volts in the records. 


** Not in production. 


SOURCES: Pravda, January 18, 1930; January 23, 1953. Igpestle, Janay 27, 1951; January 29, 1952; Janusry 31, 1934; January 22, 
1955+ 


Agricultute is not the only sector of the economy that uses tractors. Models 
with 93, 72, 54, 35, 24 and 22 hp are also produced, and the output of the 54 and 
35 bp models far exceeds that of the other types. The average is somewhere 
between 40 and 45 hp; consequently, the actual tractor is equal to three 15 hp 
units. Thus, the expected output of 183,000 actual tractors in 1955 will correspond 
to $49,000, 15 hp units. If agriculture receives the same number of 15 hp units 
as in 1954, namely 137,000, it is receiving only 25% of the total output. The 
remaining 75% must be destined for construction enterprises, industry and the 
armed forces. 

* 


After the above article had been completed, the Party Central Committee published 
its proposals for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (Pravda, January 15, 1936). The figures 
given for motor vebicle production vary considerably from those previously published by the 
Ministry of the Automobile Industry of the USSR and the Central Statistics Administra- 
tion of the USSR. They showed a goal of 165,000 motor vehicles by 1960, which was said 
to represent an increase of 46°%, over 1955. This would make 195 5 production 445,000 units, 
representing a considerable cut in output. (Cf. table on page 29). The increases for the 
individual categories are: trucks 32%, automobiles 85% and buses 88%. The proposals 
envisage a 1960 output of 322,000 tractors and note that this is an increase of 197% over 
the r955 figure, which, therefore, must have been 163,400. This would indicate that the 
plan for 1955 has not been met. (See table on page 30.) 
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Problems of Soviet Industrial Location 
A. Porrujko 


A protracted discussion of the question of the division of the USSR into 
economic regions was concluded with V.F. Vasyutin’s article in Pravda on 
. August 30, 1955 and V. M. Kostennikov’s articles in the September 27, 1955 
issue of Pravda and the September issue of Kommunist, No. 14, 1955. The principles 
they advocate have apparently gained the approval of the Party Central Committee; 
at least they tie up with Bulganin’s speech at the July plenum.1 They are therefore 
likely to be the basis for the distribution of productive resources and new capital 
construction during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

In 1953-54 the Moscow branch of the Geographic Society of the USSR held 
discussions on economic territorial division. At that time, Kostennikov, who 
participated in the meetings, was relatively unknown. The results of the dis- 
cussions were summarized in an article by O. Kibalchich ‘and M. Stepanov, as 
follows: 

1. Demands are being made for an improvement in the distribution of the 
means of production, for bringing them nearer to the sources of power and raw 
material, and, in some cases, to the market, and for the maximum concentration 
to curtail production costs and increase labor productivity. 

2. There is need for a strictly-defined regional system of E AEE and 
for trade to be organized on the basis of a rational division of labor within each ` 
ge and between the different regions. 

. In the administration of the economy there must be close operational co-- 
ata between the various departments in each zegion on contractual 
principles and on a territorial and production basis. 

4. There must be a system of accounting and tertitorial planding that will 
harmonize with the“existing groupings of the means of production in the form . 
of economic regions with their own economic, natural and national characteristics. - 

5. Lack of coordination in the study of the territory must be checked.? 

Almost all Soviet economists are agreed that anew system of economic 
territorial division must be formed. The present system, set up by Gosplan, 
divides the country into 13 economic regions. They are: 

1. The North, comprising Vologda, Arkhangelsk Oblasts and Komi ASSR. 

2. The Northwest, comprising Leningrad, Novgorod, Pskov, Murmansk, 
Kaliningrad Oblasts and the Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

3. The Center, comprising Moscow, Tula, Kaluga, Voronezh, Kursk, Orel, - 
Bryansk, Smolensk, Velikie Luki, Kalinin, Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Ivanovo, Vladi- - 

~ mir, Gorky, Kirov, Tambov, Penza, Ryazan Oblasts and the Mari, Chuvash and , 
Mordvinian ASSR’s. 3 ; 
~~ ‘1Praxda, July 17, 1955. f ° ; an 
2a Txvastipa Vsesoysrmoge geo, obsheberiva (Proceedings of the All-Union Geographic Society), - 

_ Moscow, 1955, Series IV, pp. 354—360. ` 
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. The Volga, comprising Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, Astra- 
khan Qblasts and the Tatar ASSR. 
5. The North Caucasus-Crimea, comprising Rostov, Grozny Oblasts, Krasno- 
dar, Stavropol Krais, the Kabardinian, North Ossetian and Dagestan ASSR’s and 
Crimea Oblast. 


6. The Urals, comprising Sedalia: Molotov, a a Chkaloy Ob- 
lasts, Udmurt and Bashkir ASSR’S. 


7. Western Siberia, comprising Novosibirsk, Omsk, Kenet: Tomsk, Tyu- 
men, Kurgan Oblasts and Altai Krai. 

8. Eastern Siberia, comprising Irkutsk, Chita Oblasts, Krasnoyarsk Krai, 
Buryat-Mongolian and Yakutsk ASSR’s and Tuva Autonomous Oblast. 


9. The Far East, comprising Maritime, Khabarovsk Krais, Amur and Sakhalin 

Oblasts. 
- 10. Central Asia and Kazakhstan, comprising the Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirgiz, 

Tadzhik and Turkmen SSR’s. 

11. The Transcancasus, comprising the Georgian, Azerbaidzhan and Armenian 
SSR’s. 

12. The Soxth, comprising the Ukrainian and Moldavian SSR’s. 

13. The West, comprising the Belorussian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
SSR’s.® 


This system of division was based on the concept of large regions. Indeed, 
most of these regions are far too great and do not farm a unit either geographically 
or demographically. There is certainly no unity as far as economic specialization 
is concerned. Kibalchich and Stepanov assume that the initiators of the theory of 
large regions believed that large regions would be self-sufficient in their basic 
needs. This would bring about savings in transportation and would also meet 
defense requirements. 

In rejecting the large-unit concept, the authors state: 

It is not difficult to show that these formations cannot withstand criticism, 
whether from a geographical, economic or productive standpoint. ..only the Soviet 
Union as a whole has a complete supply of all the necessary raw material and sup- 
plies, a fact which decides the question of our country’s economic independence. 


The problem was whether each region could be provided with a self-sufficient 
base for a heavy industry, which would operate on local supplies of power, fuel 
and raw materials. This would allow each region to have its own defense industry, 
thereby ensuring a constant flow of supplies to the front in case of an aerial war, 
and the possibility of fighting on in case of encirclement. 

_' The authors report that at the conference on economic territorial division in 
1953-54 in the Moscow branch of the Geographic Society of the USSR, Kosten- 
nikov spoke on behalf of the Gosplan and defended the existing large regions. 

3 R. S. Livshits, Ocherki po raymeshcbeniyu prontyshlennosti SSSR (Notes on the Distribution of the 
Industry of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, pp. 4—5. 

4 Izpestiya Viesoyaznago grograficheskogo obshcbestva, op. cil., p. 355. 
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He saw in a division into small economic regions the danger of complicating the 
system of accounting and planning indexes.® Kibalchich and Stepanov argue that 
~he only way to work out economic divisions is on the basis of production and 
ower potential, and quote the Ural, the Central Industrial, Central Chernozem, 
South Ukrainian, Transcaucasian, Baltic and East Siberian regions as examples of 
, the efficiency of this system, inasmuch as they are more or less self-sufficient. 
However, their system is not based entirely on purely economic factors but on 
elements of arbitrariness on the part of the Party organs. They write: 


When drawing up the system of power and production regions, the basis must 
be the existing boundaries of the union republics, the tasks set by the state plan for 
the period of the building of Communism in each republic, the region’ s history, 
conditions of natural environment, economic and geographic position, the advan- 
tages in developing production on the basis of the latest technology, conditions of 
transport and the national, cultural and labor characteristics of the people of each 
region. Each regional complex of electric power, labor and production must develop 
its own economy on the basis of electrification and the creation of regional systems 
operating on local resources. At the same time, as far as electric power is concerned, 
economic regions must be considered as part of the all-union power system, with 
the subsequent formation of inter-regional power, petroleum and gas networks and 
the full development of fuel transportation by rail and waterways to provide the 
regions with the forms of energy they are lacking.® 


It is not difficult to see that such an abundance of factors, sometimes in 
opposition to one another, could never lead to a rational economic territorial 
division, particularly as the accent was on Gosplan. This is emphasized by the 
fruitlessness of numerous discussions held during the past few years in such im- 
portant organs as Voprosy filosofii and the publications of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR on questions of physical and economic geography, distribution of 
the means of production and the methods of division.” 


The present system of 13 large regions does not conform to any of the prin- 
ciples of economic division, even the Soviets’. It has created certain difficulties in 
arranging the distribution: of labor, in organizing the full development of each 
region’s economy and in the rational development of freight traffic. Even strategic 
considerations are complicated, each republic being viewed as a separate entity. 


In a number of cases the unification of union republics into one economic 
region is artificial not only from the point of view of the nationality question but 
also because of econòmic and geographical differences. This is admitted even by f 
the Soviets.® 


Soviet economics not only did not solve the problem of creating a methodo- 
logical and well-founded system of economic territorial division, but did not even 
settle the question of dividing regions into subregions. One source states: 





5 Ibid., p. 357. 
8 Thid. . 

? Voprosy filosofii, Moscow, 1954, No. $, pp. 167—172. 

8 Igmsiiya Vsesoyuznogo gsografichiskogo ob. tra, op. cit., 1955, Series TIL, p. 358. 
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Lower units are decided by each researcher independently, and their boundaries 
are often recommended according to subjective views. Because of this, individual 
administrative raions, oblasts and republics are often dismembered rather arbitrarily 
and the concrete concepts “oblast” and “republic” are replaced by the nebulous 
definitions “Northwest,” “Pre-Urals” and so on.® 


Indeed, in many works on the subject, the boundaries of the subregions do 
not coincide with the boundaries of the administrative and political subdivisions. 
This causes difficulty in the compilation of statistics. 

The insistent demands for a new, large-scale system of division and the 
establishment of a definite method for dividing these large regions into smaller 
units are bound up both with the lack of harmony between the existing setup and the 
methods for redistributing the means of production throughout the USSR, and 
with the problem of distributing industry and agriculture during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan. 

Kostennikov notes that after the war the political frontiers of the Soviet 
Union were changed, inasmuch as both to the east and to the west a fringe of 
friendly countries had come into being, thereby improving the security of the 
border regions.1° This, together with increasing trade with China and the people’s 
democracies “is having a great influence on a more rational geographical distribu- 
tion of production in the USSR.”1 This would indicate that at the moment the 
economic development of the border republics in the western USSR and the 
eastern region of the RSFSR is being promoted. This process had been slowed at 
first from purely strategic considerations and, as Kostennikov admits, caused a 
certain lack of order in the distribution of industrial potential. 


Kostennikov proposes the following changes in the old network of economic 
regions: 

1. The division of the Volga Region into two separate areas, the Middle Volga 
and the Lower Volga. 

2. The division of the Center, at present the largest region, into two areas, 
to a large extent corresponding to the old division into the Central Industrial 
Raion and the Central Chernozem Oblast. 

3. The conversion of Kazakhstan, now a large economic region with its own 
goals and a full economy, into an independent economic region. 

4. The conversion of the other Central Asian republics, the Turkmen, 
Tadzhik and Kirgiz SSR’s into a separate region. 

5. The formation of three regions within the Ukraine: Eastern, Central and 
Western (Kostennikov gives no indication of the boundaries of these areas and 
does not state whether they are to be subregions or separate tego, although the 
latter is the more probable). i 


tate 





® Iypestija AN SSSR (riya geografichsskaya) (Proceedings of the Acaderty of Sciences of the 
USSR—Geographic Series), Mdscow, 1955, No. 4, p. 37- 

10 Kommsnist, Moscow, No. 14 (September), 1955, p- 33+ 

11 Ibid., p. 37. 
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6. The conversion of Belorussia from a part of the present Western economic 
region into a separate region. 

7. The retention of the three Baltic Republics, Latvia, Liina and Estonia, 
in ie Western Region, which has its own peculiarities and well-knit transport and 
economic links. 

8. The formation from the southern part of the Western and Eastern Siberian 
Regions of a separate Southern Siberian Economic Region, comprising the Kuz- 
nets Basin, the Angara area and the Cheremkhovo Basin. The base of this area 
will be Stalinsk, Kemerovo, Novosibirsk, Barnaul, Krasnoyarsk, Cheremkhovo, 
Irkutsk and other towns along the Trans-Siberian Railway. Included in this econo- 
mic complex are Altai Krai, Novosibirsk, Kemerovo, Tomsk and Omsk Oblasts 
as well as Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk Oblast. 

9. The fusion of West and North European Russia into a single economic 
region. 

The author gives no concrete data or proposals on the’ redivision of other 
economic regions. However, it may be supposed that the Moldavian SSR, for 
example, will become part of the Western Ukrainian Region and that the Trans- 
caucasus will become, as before, a single economic region, as will the North 
Caucasus, Eastern Siberia, Western Siberia, the Urals and the Far East. - 


Kostennikov’s system will divide the USSR into nineteen separate economic 
regions, of which the RSFSR will contain eleven and the union republics the 
' remaining eight. The composition of the regions will be as follows: 


RSFSR 
European North Urals 
Central Industrial Region Western Siberian -Region 
Central Chernozem Region Southern Siberian Region 
Middle Volga Eastern Siberian Region 
Lower Volga Far Eastern Region 
North 
The Union Republics - 

Belorussian SSR Eastern Ukrainian Region 
Baltic Republics Transcaucasus 

. Western Ukrainian Region i , ' 
Central Ukrainian Region i Central Asian Region 


This new system is also based on the'principle of large areas. The redivision ~- 
reflects wartime and postwar achievements in the geographical disposition of the 
national economy and in the growth and strengthening of individual territorial 
complexes. Of great importance was the boosting of the economy of Kazakhstan 
by increasing the mining of non-ferrous metals, iron and steel production and 
coal mining. The cultivation of the virgin lands was a further step toward assisting 
the full development of the Kazakh economy >No less important was the develop- 
ment of the Southern Siberian Region, a third base of heavy industry, which in 
the next few decades is to be on a par with the Urals in importance. 

Whether the new system reflects the real picture of economic territorial 
division as sanctioned by official planning organs or whether there is another 
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scheme for distributing the means of production as yet unpublished is another 
question. To answer it an examination of Kostennikov’s and Vasyutin’s principles 
governing this distribution is necessary. The former writes that “economic terri- 
torial division is called upon to ensure clear-cut, rational specialization and a full 
development of a region’s economy.”’!? 

The practice, of specialization is not new, but in the large-region theory the 
most important feature is the principle of comparative regional autarchy. In 
connection with this, regions were enlarged to include oblasts with different 
geographical characteristics. What is new is the stressing of the fact that “in each 
region there are leading branches — an economic PDE Ore, the basis for 

specialization of the region’s economy.”13 


Elsewhere, the author gives a more sharply defined formula: “Each economic 
region must represent a specific complex, different from the others, with its own 
tasks, not wrapped up in itself but connected with the economy of the whole 
country; each region must have the highest economic profitability for its leading 
industries.” 14 Kostennikov gives a slightly different shade of meaning to the con- 
cept of a complex system than is usually attributed to it by Soviet scholars. He 
states: “In planning the economy of the main economic regions, it seems to us 
that there must be a different approach than at present to the definition of the 
purpose and make-up of a complex. It is considered that for regions to develop 
fully each one of them must also have industries which do'not pay their way. The 
latter are often created in virtue of the fact that they are local and operate on 
local, albeit costly, raw material.” 15 He ignores, however, what is probably the 
real raison d’fire of these local industries: the chronic shortage cf consumer goods. 

Kostennikov quotes examples of anomalies in the development of individual 
areas, for example the North Caucasus and the Urals.16 Equally great discrepancies 
are to be found in other parts of the country. It is open to doubt whether, under 
the existing system, which has brought about these differences, it would be 
possible to achieve a fuller development of individual economic regions. More- 
over, the inconsistencies.between the planned distribution of production and the 
method of economic territorial division have been causing timber, metals and 
building materials to be hauled ever further.” The 1952-53 growth in the average 
distance of hauls was explained by the Soviet press as resulting from the resiting 
of the center of the timber industry and the expansion of coal outputin the Pechora 
area.18 However, this explanation is hardly statisfactory in view of the fact that the 
haulage distance of other freight also increased considerably. The situation is 
particularly bad in the case of consumer goods, a result of one-sided development 
in many areas. Thus, average hauls were: textiles, 1,200 kilometers; clothing 

12 Thid., p. 39. 

13 Thid. 

1 Thid., p. 38. 

15 Ibid., p. 43. 

a Thid., p. 41. a 

2? Trøestia, April 27, 1954. 

18 Gudok, Moscow, November 20, 1953. 
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PA ne ed 1,300; clothing, 1,500; footwear, 1,600; confectionery, 1,600; knitted 
~ wear, 1,700; groceries and delicatessen wares, more than 2,500 kilometers.° 
In his Kommamnist article, Kostennikov dwells on two principles governing the - 
distribution of the means of production, while in Pravda he enumerates all the 
main principles of their distribution under the socialist system. They are: 
1. Even distribution of production throughout the country with the'aim of 
bringing into.the economy all the regions’ labor and natural resources. ; 
2. Planned economic and cultural boosting of the national republics and A 
mer aces areas to bring them up to the level of the country’s leading regions. 
: . Movement of enterprises to the sources of raw materials and fuel and to the 
icke thereby obviating long and irrational hauls. - 

4. Planned specialization and a full development of the economy of he terri- 
ge divisions. 

. Rational division of labor among the, countries of the socialist camp.on the 
basis of mutual economic and cultural aid. i 

6, Complete strengthening of the country’s defense potential. ; 

“In spite of the author’s claims that all: these principles are organically connected 
and complementary, some of them are contradictory. Moreover, the last point can — 
override all the others. In addition, the demand that there be an even distribution 
of industry throughout the country even where natural resources and manpower 
supplies are not balanced would bring about disproportions in the economies of 
individual regions. To bring enterprises nearer the sources of raw material would 
naturally mean uneven distribution and concentration in certain areas. Also, the- 

- bringing of individual production complexes to the areas of consumption would 
entail nèw construction in the old, economically well-developed regions, which 


are -usually centers of labor concentration. This would then create a further -` 


demand for workers and new economic negon would not receive any further 
supplies.of manpower. 

The principle of boosting the national pbi suid the backward : areas is of 

icular interest, for while this process..was taking place there would be an 
‘anavoidable slowing in the development of the more advanced regions, thereby - 
‘contradicting the principle of economic expediency. Preferential treatment fòr the 
new regions required the issuance of directives to the effect that the introduction - 
of industry to the old industrial regions be curtailed. In practice, however, these 
directives were ignored. 

' Not all the national republics or backward areas have the resources needed to 
develop a heavy industry or create a large industrial network. The labor resources 
of the national republics are, under the Soviet policy towards the different national- 
ities, used in the republics themselves, regardless of whether other areas richer 
in natural resources are experiencing a shortage of manpower. 

Although the national principle in the distribution of the means of production 
was formulated in the years of the early aera plas. its aa i ole 


39 Ibid. 
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is rather more complicated than would seem on paper. A major feature complica- 
ting the issue was the subordination of the system to strategic considerations, ?® 
The whole question, however, has a leading place in Soviet propaganda, which 
stresses that industry in the national republics develops at a faster rate than for 
the country as a whole. Thus, up to the war, the gross output of the main branches 
of industry for the USSR as a whole had increased over the 1913 level by almost , 
12 times; for the Kazakh SSR, 12 times; for the Georgian SSR, 27 times; for the 
Kirgiz SSR, 153 times; and for the Tadzhik SSR, 302 times.*4 No mention is 
made, of course, of the fact that prior to the Revolution, there was virtually no 
industry at all in those areas. Therefore, the building of a single large enterprise 
represented an enormous increase in local industrial output. 

Prior to the war the locating of industry in the Central Asian republics was 
purely fortuitous. The construction of plants was carried out at the behest of 
members of the government or influencial Party officials, who looked upon the 
project more from the point of view of its importance as an item of national 
politics than from economic practicability. These enterprises were usually divor- 
ced from the local market and necessitated the import of raw materials and fuel 
and the export of finished goods. The locomotive works in Ulan Ude is a good 
example. Even the wartime movement of industry from the west to the east was 
a forced move, in which problems of distribution were the least significant factor. 
The need to move the apparatus of production to the east helped boost the 
economies of the national republics but did not improve the structure of the 
territorial distribution system. After the war the authorities did not take any 
immediate measures to remove disproportions that had cropped up. They did, 
however, react sharply against the practice that began of organizing locally the 
production of goods which were difficult to obtain from the central authorities. 

The republics have never been considered economically self-sufficient. Even 
larger divisions have by no means achieved the full development of their econo- 
mies. There has never been any question of “sovereignty,” for the need to sub- 
ordinate the economies of the republics and the regions to that of the country as 
a whole has always been stressed. 

In addition, Soviet assertions on the economic prosperity of the union 
republics must be opposed by the onesidedness of the development. For example, 
in spite of the fact that the economic development of a number of republics is 
proceeding at a more rapid rate than for the RSFSR as a whole — (but not for 
individual oblasts and raions) — and that the growth is considerable, the economic 
interdependence of the union republics, parüculaiiy i in relationship to the RSFSR, 
continues to grow.?4 

The strengthening of the country’s ‘defense potential is the keystone to the 
whole structute of production distribution. The plan to create a second, eastern 
coal and metallurgical base and build duplicates of all heavy industry enterprises 


30 Vesinik, Munich, 1954,,No. 6, p. 9. 
al Politicbeskaya ekonomiya, Uchebnik (A Textbook of Political Economy), Academy of Sciences of the 


USSR, Moscow, 1954. 
23 Vernik, Munich, 1954, No. 6, p. 9. 
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particularly of those engaged on military production, shows that military and 
strategic considerations played the deciding role in the distribution of production 
potential when the Second and Third Five-Year Plans were drawn up. 

A glance at the map of the USSR shows that the distribution of production 
capacity during the past 2o—25 years has shown a clearly defined geopolitical 
tendency as far as the heavy and defense industries are concerned. The most 
important and technically most advanced enterprises continue to be concentrated 
in the central industrial zone about Moscow Oblast in spite of a danger of satura- 
tion. This would indicate that the “socialist principles” allegedly governing the 
disposition of production are actually a propaganda element, and that strategic 
considerations are the real determining factors. 

From Moscow Oblast a defense belt streches to the east. In it is concentrated 
the. economic potential of the USSR. The northern boundary of this belt goes 
from Vologda via Kirov, Berezniki, Serov, Kansk and Taishet to the northern 
tip of Lake Baikal and on to the Amur. The southern limit passes through Kursk, 
Voronezh and Saratov Oblasts and on through Aktyubinsk, Karaganda and Ust- 
Kamenogorsk to the frontier of Mongolia and the river Argun. The axis of this 
strategic belt is a line Moscow—Chelyabinsk—Irkutsk, and the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad is the main artery. The belt is more than 5,500 kilometers long and 
reaches a maximum depth of about 800 kilometers. It is noteworthy that its edge 
borders on the regions where the sowing of wheat is being boosted beyond the 
Urals,?? and in Kazakhstan its southern limit stretches to the virgin lands area. 

The reader must not be misled by the term “belt,” for an area of 4,500,000 
square kilometers is involved, that is, approximately 20% of the Soviet Union. 
Here is concentrated the major part of all military industry and the rate of 
development is greater than that of other regions. Since the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric plant.and the series of hydroelectric stations on the Angara, Irtysh and 
Ob ate to begin operation during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, there will be a sharp 
tise in power resources in this region. These will supply new branches of in- 
dustry and new large heavy industry enterprises. Thus, the uneven distribution 
of production that has existed there will be smoothed out, and a more balanced 
consistency of industrial potential achieved. 

Although exact data are not available to permit an accurate picture of the 
role this region plays in the Soviet economy certain facts give a good indication 
of its importance. The population of this belt comprises about half the country’s 
total population and it is probable that no less than two thirds of the total Soviet 
industrial output comes from there, the eastern part producing about a half of 
this. We estimate that the area yields more than 50% of the petroleum, somewhat 
less than 50% of the coal and about 60—65 % of the steel, including more than 
80% of the high-grade steels and about 44% of the pig iron (not including the 
Novo-Tulsk, Lipetsk and a few other plants in the center, which will yield at 
least 4—6% more) produced in the country as a whole. In addition, the area 





233 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1951, p. 63. 
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yields the overwhelming majority of the country’s non-ferrous metals: aluminum, . 
copper, lead, tin, nickel, cobalt, vanadium, chromium, titanium, platinum and 
osmium. It is more than likely that the area has deposits of radioactive metals, 
since branches of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences have been engaged in impor- 
tant prospecting.*4 

This region contains a fairly large proportion of the Soviet machine and 
machine tool industry, mainly in the center and in the Urals. Practically all the 
automobiles, airplanes and tanks and a large proportion of the tractors, highway 
tractors and railroad cars are produced there. The majority of the chemical 
enterprises, particularly pharmaceutical works are likewise found here, and the 
production of asbestos goods, mainly roofs, is on a larger scale than elsewhere. 
The greater part of Soviet textile enterprises is in Moscow and Ivanovo Oblasts, 
and the more important and better quality products of the light industry as well as 
many of the food industry’s enterprises are concentrated round the center. ` 

Even though the focal point is to be moved to the east the area will continue 
to grow in importance. In the European part of the USSR the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan will see the development of the Volga region. Most attention, however, will 
be paid to Kazakhstan, Altai Krai'and the whole of the Lake Baikal area. These 
will form the advanced posts of industrialization in the East and include Com- 
munist China and possibly even other Asian countries. China, incidentally, is 
extremely dependent on the Soviet Union for technical assistance in its attempt to 
force the pace of industrialization. 

Kostennikov’s views on the “socialist distribution” of production in connec- 
tion with the formation of a single military and economic bloc of Communist 
countries have introduced a new trend into the Soviet Union’s economic policy. 
In the Fourth Five-Year Plan this new orientation was just beginning to make 
itself felt. This process was continued in the succeeding plan and the probability 
is that in the current plan it will make itself felt even more in the locating of 
industrial potential. Thus, the quickened rate of industrial development in Kazakh- 
stan and the Lake Baikal area is governed not so much by the desire to effect a 
better distribution of industry as by the principle of a rational distribution of 
labor among the countries in the socialist camp. The expansion of technical and 
economic links between the satellite countries and the Soviet Union have caused 
a certain reorientation in the economic territorial division of the country. The 
Soviet leaders’ geopolitical concept in relation to the East European countries 
amounts to a desire to subordinate the economies of these countries to a single 
economic plan. Clearly, it-is to the advantage of the Soviet Union to-make these 
countries dependent not only on one another, but above all on the USSR. Thus, 
the great disproportions in the satellite countries’ development were brought 
about by the plans drawn up by Gosplan experts, who aimed at the growing 
interdependence of the East European economies. The relaxation of tension as far as 
material resources are concerned evoked a pressing need for trade between the 
countries of the Eastern bloc and the USSR, which did not always turn out to 
the advantage of the former. ` 


H Ixvestia, October 13, 1955. 
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The role of economic advance post in the west has been assigned not to the 
Baltic countries, which have not yet been brought completely into line with the 
Soviet pattern, but primarily to Belorussia. In the Fourth Five-Year Plan heavy 
industry began to be based there, mainly in Minsk, and operated chiefly on im- 
ported raw materials. The finished products had to be almost entirely exported 
beyond the republic. Since hauling eastwards is economically unsound, the inten- 
tion must be to export westwards. 


In connection with the goals that the Communists have set themselves on the 
international economic plane and the role that Belorussia will have to play in 
the economic “union” with the satellite countries, the Belorussian SSR is to be 
turned into a separate region. The considerations that hitherto caused the Soviets 
not to construct their heavy industry near their western frontiers no longer exist, 
since there is now a belt of buffer states between them and the West. 

A third center serving as a base for Soviet economic expansion is the Far East, 
which will feed North Korea and North China. Although the “international” 
concept is not so pronounced in the Far East, since that area itself is in need of 
industrial development, there is little doubt that it will become important. 

The division of the Soviet Union into economic regions had previously been 
completely arbitrary and the actual distribution of the means of production had 
had little in common with sound principles of territorial division. Practice has 
shown that from the beginning of the twenties not a single region has been 
formed as a fully developed economic unit. Neither the system of division nor 
principles of “socialist distribution” has played an important role in the develop- 

„ment of individual areas. Moreover, these principles themselves are fiction. Where 
purely economic considerations have been taken into account, Soviet economists 
have taken over methods from Western theoreticians, such as Weber’s Standort 
theory. 

In the last analysis the basic principle governing the distribution of the means 
of production in the Soviet Union is the doctrine of militant Communism, for 
even in peace time development has been on a wartime footing. The principle of 
economic cooperation among the countries of the Communist bloc is likewise a 
method of expanding the basis of international Communism. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 
l Soviet Eastern Pilicy 

During World War II General John R. Deane, chairman of the American 

military mission to the Soviet Union, defined the foreign policy of the USSR as 

follows: : 

It is more probable that the Soviet Union handles its foreign relations much as 

a rider handles a spirited horse—giving it its head at times and holding a tight check 


Oa Cie tee et er ne Cie Dees er are to wats tne prsderermalned 
destination and bending its will to that of the rider.1 


Soviet policy in all spheres is directed toward the establishment of a world- 

wide Communist dictatorship. This aim has never been disguised; on the con- 
‘trary, it has always been stressed as the inevitable historical development of 
mankind. Tactics may change, but the ultimate goal remains constant. Í 

The policy of the Soviet Communist Party,- which is the guiding light of 
Communist policies throughout the world, follows certain basic lines which were 
established by Lenin and followed by Stalin and the present collective leadership. 
One feature has been to lay stress on one particular area at a time. Thus, in spite 
of a common link, either the East or the West is brought into the center of focus, 
seldom the two together. 

The Soviet policy in Europe is at pfesent to preserve the status quo. A leading 
Communist publication stated on the eve of the Geneva conference: 

In.the Soviet Union no one is encroaching on the status quo, but there the real 
: situation is taken into account and the starting point for attempts to find a construc- . 
tive solution to international problems can be seen in it. . . One must live in a wo 

of reactionary fantasies to think that the workers of East Germany will agree to 

renounce their historical achievements for the pleasure of joining the Atlantic bloc. 

One must be completely divorced from reality to count on the Soviet Union be~ -. 

coming the assistant of the Western powers in an undertaking like the inclusion óf - 

all Gerniany in the aggressive Atlanti bloc, Which is directed against the Soviet ` 

Union and the people’s democracies.? 

This point of view determined the Soviet stand at the last Geneva conference 
of foreign ministers. 

In the Far East and Southeast Asia the Communist parties of the Soviet 
Union and China predominate, as the free world and the Southeast Asian count- 
ries themselves are fully aware. However, the aggressive policy of the Communist 
leaders met with a decisive rebuff from the United States and her allies in the form 
of SEATO, a collective defense pact. The Soviet and Chinese Communist parties 
were obliged to change their tactics. Now their immediate target is to disrupt and 


1 John R. Deane, The Strange Allience, Viking Press, New York, 1947, p. 34. 
-3 Noros sremya, Moscow, No. 43, October 20, 1955, pp» 5—6. 
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weaken the anti-Communist world and to ensure Asian neutrality in the cold war 
and “active peaceful coexistence.” This became evident at the Bandung con- 
ference. 


Mao Tse-tung and the Soviet collective leadership are striving to extend the 
neutralist camp to include not only India, Indonesia and Ceylcn, but also Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand. The visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, 
Burma and Afghanistan was aimed at activating neutralist tendencies in those 
countres. These policies—the preservation of the status quo in Europe and the 
pursuit of neutralism and coexistence in the East—are only temporary, a tactical 
maneuver best suiting the Communists at the present moment. 


The Soviet government’s interest in the countries of the East is nothing new. 
Lenin, as early as November 20, 1917, published his “Message to all Moslem 
Workers of Russia and the Hast,” in which Persians, Turks, Indians and Arabs 
were exhorted to lose no time in throwing off their back the capitalist enslavers 
of their countries and becoming the masters of their own lands.’ Lenin contended 
that at that time the peoples of the East had already been drawn into the capitalist 
sphere and the workers were thus members of the world’s proletariat. ‘Therefore, 
the national liberation struggle being carried out by the workers and peasants of 
the East could not be separated from the war of liberation for the workers of the 
world and from the proletarian revolution. 

Next, bearing in mind the peculiarities of individual states and peoples, 
particularly of countries bordering on the Soviet Union—Persia, Turkey and 
Afghanistan—the Soviet government adopted a different plan for the “war of 
liberation” of these peoples. In Moscow a general center, “The Moslem Central 
Committee,” was set up, which in December 1918 held a conzerence of represent- 
atives of Moslem countries to decide what forms propagenda in the Islamic 
world should take. The conference ended with the formation of the “Union for 
the Liberation of the East.” 


The 1920 Baku Congress of Eastern Peoples, which was attended by 1,891 
delegates, took up the banner of nationalism, against the wishes of Communist 
leaders, who came to the conclusion that the peoples of the East were, on the 
whole, by no means ready to accept a social revolution in the spirit of Communism. 
For that reason, the Communist leaders again changed their tactics and began to 
seek new ways of asserting an influence. 

From 1918 to 1921 Communist parties and cells were created in Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Syria, Lebanon and other Near Eastern countries. Enormous sums 
of money were spent on the organization and subversive activities of these 
groups. However, in almost every case, Communist propagarda met with strong 
opposition not only from the governments of the countries concerned, but also 
from religious circles. The Communists were forced to go underground. 

This opposition once more caused a change of tactics, and in 1935 the Seventh 
Comintern Congress adopted the following resolution: 


3 Lenin, Stalin, Ixbransye proixvedeniya rgry goda (Selected Works of 1917), Moscow, 1937, 
pp. 638—640. 
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In colonial and semi-colonial countries the most important task of the Com- 
munists is to work to create an anti-imperialist popular front. For this it is neces- 
sary to attract the broadest masses into the national liberation movement against 


growing imperialist exploitation, against cruel enslavement, for the banishment, 


of the imperialists and for the independence of the country; it is necessary to ` 


participate actively in mass anti-imperialist movements headed by national refor- ` ` 


mers, to obtain joint statements, on the basis of a concrete platform, with the 
national revolutionary and national reform organizations.¢ . 


These instructions have served as a guide to Communist parties and Comin- l 


tern agents ever since. The end of World War II saw an intensification of aggres- 
sive subversive activities in Iran and other Arab states, often with a certain 
amount of success. At the same time the Soviet government tried by means of a 
coup to annex Persian Azerbaidzhan, and by diplomatic pressure compel Turkey 
to return the provinces of Kars, Ardagan and Artvin, and to permit the construc- 
tion of military bases in the Dardanelles. Claim was even laid to the former 
Italian colony of Tripolitania. All these demands were rejected by Iran and Tur- 
key, who were supported by the Western powers. This failure, however, did not 
put a stop to Communist activities. Soviet diplomats and agents continued to 
undermine the countries of the Hast, whenever possible turning to their advan- 
tage local conflicts and any differences in the copiealize world by playing off one 
country against another. 

After Stalin’s death the collective leadership continued in essence his policies 


and tactics, in spite of constant assertions on the need for peaceful coexistence 


and the termination of the cold war. In the East, the tactics of inciting extremes 
of nationalism and religious fervor in Iran and the Arab countries, as envisaged 
by the Seventh Comintern Congress, lost none of their force. At present Com- 


. munist policy and tactics are directed not only towards supporting neutralist _ 


tendencies and peaceful coexistence but at preventing the formation of regional 
defense pacts among the Moslem countries, by propaganda methods, by hamp- 
ering intercourse with the North Atlantic Pact countries, by preventing the 
establishment of normal relations between the Arab countries and Great Britain, 
France and Turkey, and particularly by inflaming the conflict between Israel and 
the Arab League. 

However, in spite of Soviet pressure, Iran joined the Bagdad Pact, thereby 
completing the mutual defense chain which stretches from Turkey to Pakistan. 
This pact, of great importance both in military and economic respects for the 
Moslem countries, is the Soviets’ biggest diplomatic setback for some time. It is 
barely compensated for by their success in the arms deals with Egypt and other 
Arab countries. However, even the pact cannot be termed an unqualified success, 
since as yet the countries comprising the Arab League have categorically refused 
to associate themselves with it. The reasons for this implacable hostility are many. 
For instance, the leading role played by Turkey and the participation of Great 
Britain in the pact are unpopular with Egypt and the Arab states. However, the 


4 Rezolyutsiya VII Veemirnogo kmgressa kamen mnisticheskogo internatsionala (Resolutions of the VII 
World Congress of the Comintern), Moscow, 1935, pp. 27—28. 
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main cause of contention is probably Israel; and the guarantees given that 
country by Great Britain, France and the United States aggravated the situation 
beyond measure, turning the Arab countries against the West. Thus, a situation 
has arisen in which the Arabs, whose philosophy, religious beliefs and social 
structure are poles apart from a materialist and atheistic ideology, are by no 
means unwillingly accepting the overtures of the Communists, who are glossing 
over the fact that they too have given guarantees to Israel. 

The Soviet Union is openly on the side of the Arab countries in their struggle 
with Israel. Egypt particularly has been singled out for praise and friendly 
approaches, largely in an attempt to woo her away from the West and to ensure 
that the Israel question remain unsettled. The supplying of Egypt with Czech 
arms was a cunning move, for the ensuing diplomatic pressure from the countries 
of the free world caused Egypt to swing further toward the Communists, since 
this pressure was viewed as interference in internal affairs. Then, in turn, Israel 
became alarmed and approached the West and the United States in particular for 
arms and supplies to match the Czech deliveries. 

All this time the Soviet press was aiding the campaign. During September 
and October 1955 Novoe vremya contained a number of articles, the titles of which 
speak for themselves: “Egypt at a New Stage,” “Legitimate Aspirations” and 
“The Lawful Rights of Egypt” are examples. The first of these stresses the 
ancient culture and civilization of the country which is contrasted with the 
sufferings at the hands of foreign countries, especially Britain and Turkey. Then 
comes a description of the changes that have taken place there of late since the 
development of relations between Egypt and the Soviet Union, China and the 
other Communist states. The author remarks that “these countries can supply 
Egypt all kinds of major equipment. In return, Egypt will find in them a firm and 
extremely capacious market for her exports, including cotton.” 5 Naturally, much 
is made of Epypt’s right to buy arms from any source she considers fit. 

The success of the Soviet policy can be judged from the statement made by 
Colonel Nasser on October 2, 1955 in Cairo on the occasion of his country’s 
arms purchases from Czechoslovakia. He made it quite clear that he considered 
the real aim of the West to be not so much the preservation of peace as the 
maintenance of control over Egypt by arming Israel but keeping Egypt weak. 

* 
~ Thus, the preservation of the status quo in Europe and the policy of neutrality 
and peaceful coexistence in the Far East have given the Soviet goverament the 
chance to step up its policy in the Near and Middle East. Their failure in the case 
of Iran and the Bagdad Pact will inevitably cause the Soviets to concentrate more 
attention on the Arab countries. 

The Soviets are trying to turn to account the religious feelings of the countries 
of Islam, just as they have done in their owa country. The fanaticism of certain 
Moslem groups mikes it*comparatively easy for the Communists to turn them, 


5 Novos vremya, No. 37, September 8, 1955, pe 7. 
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‘not always unwittingly, into tools, sometimes even agents, of Communism. 
A similar process takes place with ee to the fervent patriotism found in the 
Moslem countries. 

- The formation of the state of Israel was of great dived use to the Communists. 
Since the Communist Party is not proscribed there, its activities are expanded to 
include not only Israel but also Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. In Tel- 
Aviv and Jerusalem centers of propaganda destined for distribution in the Arab 
countries have been formed. Communist propaganda has also penetrated into 
_ the 800,000 Arab refugees from Palestine and Jordan, who, living in extremely 
poor conditions, are an easy target. These refugees all consider Israel theit mortal 
enemy, and the Communists are not slow to exploit this feeling to their own ends, 
which in many respects are in direct opposition to those of the Arabs themselves. . 

E. Mamukov 


Calture 


Modern Soviet Poetry 


Describing Soviet painting, certain French tourists who recently visited Mos- 
cow and Leningrad said that even its best examples were only a kind of color 
photography, whereas most pictures were more like colored advertisements. 
Soviet poetry is in a similar state. 

i sls eh esas ec edn naa i ae (at least of 
the classical forms), Soviet art and poetry could simply be dismissed as not being 
art or poetry at all. However, since art in the West has reached an impasse and 
poets, writers, musicians, painters and sculptors are seeking new forms and new 
methods of expression, events in this sphere on the other side of the i iron curtain ` 
deserve closer attention. 

It would of course be simple to say that poetry and realism, the latter in its 
Marxist sense, are’ incompatible, and that in comparison with the works of 
Shelley, Pushkin, Baudelaire, Rilke and Eliot, for example, the rhymed verse of 
most Soviet poets cannot be called poetry. In this connection, such poets as Anna 
Akhmatova, Pasternak and Aseev are excluded since their poetic talent was _ 
formed ‘before the Revolution. Using their-work as an example, an interesting 
study could be made of the way in which socialist realism. affects the-essence of 
poetic creation. 

: American sociologists fare worked -out the theory of “basic personality,” 
which is defined as the basic psychological make-up characteristic of members of 
a given society. It is what makes a Frenchman a Frenchman, a Chinese a Caaan 
| One of the declared aims of the Soviet leaders is to create a new “Soviet man,” 
a new type of being with a Soviet world outlook and a more submissive slave to 
. Party dictates than those who have known some degree of freedom. Literature 
is one of the most important sources being mobilized to create this new individual. 
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Thus, the Party requires from the poet fidelity to all the principles of socialist 
tealism, which proclaims “a true and realistic depiction of real life” and rejects 
“the decadent bourgeois theory of art for art’s sake.” Art for art’s sake has been 
ridiculed and attacked again and again by Soviet critics. However, “art for art’s 
sake” in the strict sense of the term has never existed anywhere. On the other 
side of the iron curtain it has frequently been forgotten that beauty and art which 
expresses or captures beauty have very often been considered a force which 
should transform and save the world. This was Dostoevsky’s view. Kant, in his 
Critique of the Power of Judgment, demonstrated the ennobling effect of beauty 
upon man. Art for art’s sake, against which the Marxists struggle, is of the highest 
social significance. It is a form of demand made by society, but it comes from 
within and not from the Communist Party. 

Soviet criticism is very harsh in this respect. Literaturnaya gazeta continually 
attacks art which serves only art and beauty as if these were things having no 
connection with life. 

At the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, the poet Samed Vurgun 
stated: 


The October Revolution introduced a new era in the development of artistic 
thought in our time... it saved the artistic thought of humanity from spiritual 
poverty and barrenness... In its formative years Soviet poetry overcame many 
difficulties and obstacles which arose in the sharp class struggle with the survivals 
of various bourgeois esthetic tendencies, with the partisans of the theory of “art 
for art’s sake.” 


What is the significance of all this? It is that Soviet poetry is a poetry with 
a direct purpose, it is poetry for the crowd, for the people (which by no means 
signifies it is popular poetry), poetry for mass consumption. However, adaptation 
to mass consumption can be achieved only at the expense of quality. 

In the 38 years the Soviet Union has existed not only has no great poetic 
talent been born, but even the poetry of suchas Anna Akhmatova, Osip Mandel- 
shtam and Pasternak has become much weaker. Even Aseev, who became 
attached “body and soul” to the new era of construction, has not been able to 
develop his poetry beyond the level of bis pre-Revolutionary achievements. He 
has been unable to liberate himself from the influence of Mayakovsky and create 
anything really original. Judging by his earlier poetry he should have developed 
much differently. 


There is no doubt that the Soviet poets continue to write genuine poetry 
in secret for an inner circle of intimate friends but unfortunately we can 
only guess at its content. Works which regularly appear in the press are evidence 
either of the decline of poetic talent or of the impossibility for such talent to 
develop under Soviet conditions, or perhaps of an attempt to create an entirely 
new type of poetry subordinate to other laws and pursuing other aims than 
hitherto. The latter is more likely, and it in turn is the result of the impossibility 
for real poetic talent to develop under Soviet conditions. 
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It was impossible for darkness suddenly to descend on the enormous territory 
of the former Russian Empire and extinguish all poetic talent. This is especially 
improbable in view of the fact that there was an astonishing growth of poetry and 
culture at the beginning of the twentieth century — the Silver Age of Russian 
literature, which Paul Valery said was the third wonder of art (the first being the 
era of Greek art and the second the Renaissance). However, the Soviet period has 
not given a single great name which could be compared with A. Blok, Andrey 
Bely, Osip Mandelshtam or Innokenty Ainensky. This would indicate that poetic 
talent cannot reach the highpoint in its development under socialist realism. It 
should be pointed out that socialist realism rejects any kind of tragedy. It knows 
nothing of tragic fate, which is, perhaps, the basic stimulus for any creation. This” 
does not signify that creation must be essentially tragic and portray the doom of 
existence in earth, but for the artist and poet creation is a way out of this feeling 
of doom. 

Mystery, too, is foreign to socialist realism. However, the very process of 
creation is a mystery and the transference of this mystery into an empirical world. 
In reducing tragedy to social conflict and rationalizing mystery, socialist realism 
destroys the essence of poetry, renders it lifeless. Socialist realism declares that 
poetry as it has been up to now is no longer necessary to the people who are 
“constructing Communist society.” However all great poetry, produced by 
whatever nation, has emerged from and reached its highpoint in tragedy. Exam- 
ples are the works of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Hölderlin, Verlaine, Baudelaire, 
Lermontov and Blok. Such poets in our time are Cummings and Eliot. In the 
emigration there is Georgy Ivanov. 

` The absence of the feeling of mystery and tragedy lends Soviet poetry a touch 
of primitivism. The impression is created that the Soviet poet has no notion of ~ 
what has moved and continues to move world poetry. He knows nothing of 
these emotions, or at least he writes as if he did not. Poetry is thus abased. The 
poet appears to write as if much were hidden from him (whether from external . 
compulsion or from conviction is another question) and consequently the world 
as seen by the Soviet poet appears flat and simplified. _ 

The Communists wish to revive the folk epic or rather to create their own, 
a new Soviet-epic poetry. Attempts are therefore made to “poeticize” the epoch 
of “great revolutionary changes,” to immortalize in song and poetry “the glorious 
creators of the first socialist republic of workers and peasants in the world,” of 
the republic which repelled the fearful enemy and saved the motherland from ae 
Fascist invaders during World War I. 

If a parallel is drawn between the way Pushkin, Lermontov and Tyutchev 
reflected the war of 1812 and the Soviet poets’ reflection of World War H, the 
iron vise in which Soviet poetry is clamped is clearly illustrated. 

Mayakovsky emerged in the Silver Age, but shot himself in 1930, the period 
when the distinctive features of Soviet life were being born. Therefore, although 
Mayakovsky may be called a poet of the Revolution, Ke cannot be considered a 


Soviet poet. 
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- Epic poetry is perhaps most characteristic of the Soviet approach. It is typical 
because the Communist leaders, in striving to create the new Soviet man, attempt 
to accompany this with the birth of the appropriate epics. 

By the definitions of Soviet critics, some works by Aseev, Tikhonov, Olga 
Bergolts, Antokolsky, Salmatovsky, Simonov, Yashin and Tvardovsky may be 
considered epics. The Soviet press is lavish with praise for the epic poems of 
Aseev and Tikhonov. The latter is younger, but both are fervent supporters of 
the regime. Tikhonov’s talent seems to have died. In his Krrop Is with Us, for 
example, printed in 1941, the poet attempts to create the i image of a positive hero. 
However, the impression is gained that a lifeless ghost is being evoked, a shade 
recalled from the grave remains a shadow. Consequently the whole poem disinte- 
grates, providing no poetic images nor the conviction characteristic of true 
poetry. This has occurred because Tikhonov has resurrected Kirov with the aid of 
socialist realism, which is of no use’even for the resurrection of Soviet heroes. 
For this reason there are several internal and external discrepancies of a purely 
stylistic nature, which detract from the poem. 


The war brought Konstantin Simonov to the forefront among Soviet poets, 
After the war his poems were widely read and enjoyed among Russian émigrés 
also. Very soon, however, the interest in Simonov among them grew cold. His 
wartime poems were much more dynamic and patriotic than his postwar ones, 
which frequently leave the same impression as newspaper articles weakened by 
the need for rhyme and meter. 


Simonov’s poetical talent can be seen when he writes, on a wartime theme: 


And remember, Alssha, the roads that we traveled 

With the evil, incessant White Russian rains... 
and in the same poem: l l 
With the sign of the cross for the living 
In unison all of our forefathers pray 
For their long since godless offspring. 


This poem was omitted from some of the postwar editions of Simonov’s 
works. It would be encouraging to think that he has written many such poems, 
even though they have not been printed. 

Probably the most original and talented Soviet poet is Tvardovsky (born in 
1910). He wrote an excellent epic poem entitled Vasily Terkin, for which he was 
awarded a Stalin Prize First Class in 1946. However, if the tests of the American 
sociological school for discovering the basic personality are applied, then Vasily 
Terkin turns out to have many characteristics of the Russian rather than the 
Soviet man. Being a wartime poem it was criticized as éarly as the Second Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers, For example. S. Vurgua stated quite unequivocally that 
“despite its great and indisputable qualities, the poem’s shortcoming is its failure 
to show the Party basis which organizes and directs life.” 


gr 


These few examples illustrate the impasse in' which Soviet epic poetry, is at 
present. When it attempts to create a completely Soviet hero it fails, since it, has 
neither the human nor the poetic resources. Whenever it succeeds, the positive 
hero ceases to be a Soviet man and the author is criticized or his work passed over 
in silence. This happened to Tvardovsky. 


Since lyrical poetry is often an expression and ETA of inner feelings, its 
Soviet vatiant suffers most from the demands made on poetry in general. The 
‘stimuli which should essentially come from within are foisted upon it from 
without by the Party line, the statutes of the Union of Writers, by all that is 
called “the demands of society” in the USSR. The Soviet poet is obliged to feel 
as if construction and the five-year Plans, competition and electrification were 
sacted to him and a source of inspiration, although’ such phenomena had not 
before formed part of a poet’s inner experiences. 


Despite all the obstacles, however,.there are interesting lyrical poets in the 
Soviet Union. Such are: Isakovsky, Shchipachev, Surkov, Aseey, Vera Inber 
(although she was born in 1890), M. Svetlov, ‘Antokolsky, Tikhonov. 


The problem of lyrical poetry, which is to a certain extent that of self expres- 
sion, continues to occupy Soviet critics. The future development of poetry in 
the Soviet Union depends on whether the Party succeeds in imposing its direc- 
tives on the poet to such an extent that he serves only the interests of the Party. 
This has not yet been achieved. At present therefore the problem of lyrical poetry 
in the USSR is more one of psychology andsodology than one of poetry in the 
proper sense of the word. K. Pomerantsev - 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Consmittee of the Comasmnist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 17, 1955. 


It may be assumed that the Twentieth Party Congress to be held in February 
1956 will be mainly practical in character, since all the main domestic and foreign 
policy decisions were taken at plenary sessions held after the Nineteenth Congress. 
This assumption is also confirmed by the pre-Congress material at present appear- 
ing in the Soviet press, in which there are no articles of a theoretical nature. The 
first editorial in Kommunist No. 17 is entitled “Increase the Activity of Commu- 
nists and the Fighting Efficiency of Primary Party Organizations.” This article 
would never be out of place, and it occupies the place of honor at this time only 
because the opening of the Congress is drawing near. Its principal points are the 
commonplaces of the Communist alphabet. For example: 

A Communist is an active Party warrior, The Statutes of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union point out that for a Party member it is insufficient to agree with 
Party decisions — he is obliged to struggle for their implementation. A passive and 
formal attitude in a Communist to Party decisions weakens the fighting efficiency 
of the Party and is therefore incompatible with remaining in its ranks. 


There is nothing in the nature of a directive in this thesis. The other articles 
are much the same. They contain instructions to “increase the avant-garde role 
played by Party members,” and the statement that “the Marxist-Leninist education 
of Communists requires constant and close attention on the part of Party organi- 
zations.” 

The illustrations in the article show that all is not well in the Party. The same 
shortcomings are still occurring as those Lenin spoke of. They are evidently of 
a permanent nature, despite all the leaders’ efforts to eradicate them. In No. 17 
much space is devoted to the development of self-criticism. It is stated that there 
is much red tape in the Party apparatus, that there are bureaucrats, soulless Party 
officials who introduce much dead weight into Party work. 

We have [Party] workers who are very badly educated in the Party sense. They 
do not listen to the voice of the masses, but conduct themselves haughtily and 
boastfully. These workers usually listen only to criticism from above, when, for 
example, the secretary of a raion committee is criticized by the city or oblast com- 
mittee, or when a factory director is criticized by the central administration or the 
ministry. They cannot stand criticism from below. 

This subject was being spoken of at the beginning of the 1920’s; the bureau- 
crats are still there. 

The article states that there is not sufficient flexibility and adaptability among 
the leading Party workers. They have not freed themselves from the mass of 
old prejudices and continue to operate on the old methods. The only more or 
less original thought is that “Party organizations are independent organizations.” 
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Their inner life is constructed on the basis of a iee implementation of the 
principles of inner [Party] democracy. Without this the complete development of 
the creative activity of the brodd Party masses, as well as of the aptitudes of Com- 
munists, and consequently a high level of vital aevi in P ocganianions as a 
whole, are inconceivable. 


This democratic principle has o aaiverticed more ‘widely recently, The 
collective leadersbip insistently maintains that the inner life of Party organizations 
must be built on the principles of Party democracy. 


However, such principles as these are in themselves insufficient. They say 

‘nothing of the Party line as-a whole. They may. be reflected in general terms in 

-the speeches of the Party leaders; but they can hardly be expressed in concrete 
sai in the resolutions and decisions of the Congress itself. 


. The second editorial, entitled “In the Name of Peace and International Co- 
Rate sheds light on the present course of Soviet foreign policy. It cannot 
be denied that the present Soviet leaders have a certain inventive faculty. This 
. became particularly clear at the Geneva Conference and at the subsequent meeting 
of the four foreign ministers. The Soviet government maneuver was to insist on 
the “spirit of Geneva” in the months preceding the conference, maintaining that 
it fully corresponded to the. strivings of the Soviet government, and that all 
Soviet measures were directed towards ensuring its triumph. While making these 
assertions, the Soviet government knew that the conference was bound to fail. 
No other result could have been expected in view of the demands the Soviet 
} ) „representatives were to.make. However, the Communists found it very profitable 
to speak of their complete readiness to accept the “spirit of Geneva” in order to 
declare that the free world was responsible for its collapse later. 


Immediately after the conference the term “spirit of Geneva” almost dis- 
appeared from the Soviet press. When mentioned it had a new connotation. This 
tactical change in the central Soviet press may be considered characteristic of 
recent months. The “spirit of Geneva” was not buried, but it received another 
meaning, determinéd by a considerable change in the course of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

The second editorial contains the basic des which are connected with this 
situation. It is especially emphasized that “Many millions of peoples are strug- 
gling against everything that is linked with the preparation for war, against the 
arms race, against the banding together of aggressive blocs and groupings, 
against international tension, against the policy of the cold war.” . 

This is a collection, in one sentence, of all the accusations which the Soviet 
leaders now level against all the countries of the free world. In passing it should 
be mentioned that Bulganin used the same terminology in his New Yeat’s speech. 


The collective leadership has found it very profitable to appear as peacelovers 
and peacemakers, and to represent the countries which it considers opponents 
as aggressors and warmongers. 
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The liberation of colonies occupies a special place in the article. It is empha- 
sized that the peoples of colonial countries are at one with the Soviet Union in 
their strivings for peace and a happy future: 


The stubborn and self-sacrificing struggle of peoples for a reduction in inter- 
national tensions was one important prerequisite for the successful conclusion of 
the historic Geneva Conference of the governments of the four powers in July 
1955... The chief conclusion drawn by the peoples from the results of this con- 
ference is not to allow a renewal of the cold war. 


Next, the editors of Kommunist underline that the hopes of the peoples were 
not realized only because the conference in Geneva did not fulfill the directives 
of the heads of governments. This conclusion, however, in the context of the 
article, does not refer to all the heads of government. In fact, this statement is 
linked with a direct accusation: 


The position taken up by the delegations of the United States, England and 
France on the first point of the agenda is in sharp contradiction to the interests of 
all European peoples, including the interests of the German people. By in fact 
rejecting any serious approach to the problem of European security and by taking 
up on the German question a position unacceptable to the peoples of Europe, the 
representatives of the Western powers dealt a serious blow to their prestige in the 
eyes of the whole world. 


This article, like many others in the Soviet press, plays on the German ques- 
tion. Soviet propaganda presents the USSR as the friend of the German people 
and as striving to create the most favorable conditions for a country which is 
rehabilitating itself, and the governments of the countries in the free world as 
attempting to hinder this policy by carrying on behind the scenes a political game 
which is very harmful to German interests. 


However, the course of the Conference of the Ministers of the four powers 
showed that the Western powers do not wish to deal with the German people. This 
is convincingly and eloquently demonstrated by their rejection of the Soviet dele- 
gation’s proposal that representatives of the German Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic be heard at the Conference... Evidently, influential 
circles in the West, who declare in words their desire to see Germany reunited, are 
in fact against its being united as a democratice peace-loving state. They only need 
a Germany which would become the principal striking force in aggressive blocs 
directed against the Soviet Union and the European countries of people’s demo- 
cracy. 


The sense of this assertion is clear. The Soviet press has recently been laying 
particular emphasis on the fact that Germany is one of the countries which could 
make common cause with the Soviet Union but which other Western powers 
wish to exploit in their own interests. By this statement the Soviets wish to re- 
present Germany as part of the Soviet orbit, and at the same time to incite the 
people of Germany against the free world. About six months ago the Soviet 
government refrained from declaring this openly, whereas now this has become 
one of the theses of the post-Geneva period of Soviet foreign policy. 
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In view-of the recent Bulganin-Khrushchev trip to India, Burma and Afghani- 
stan, which shows that the focal point of Soviet attention is-the East, the present 
emphasis on its sympathy for the German people indicates that in the West the 
Soviet government wishes to make Germany its base. 


The article gives grounds for believing that the Soviet Union is disquietd by 
the fact. that West Germany is growing stronger and might be a considerable 
force in any conflict between the USSR and the free world. These fears are not 
expressed directly, but only-in veiled form, as for example i in the statements that 
Germany will be exploited a interested powers and that its people -will become 
simply cannon-fodder. 
The Soviet people.and other peoples.of Europe did not shed their blood and 
_ crush German militarism in World War II for that militarism to be resurrected and 
used by aggressive circles of international imperialism in the struggle against the 
vital interests of European peoples, including the German people, The Soviet 

Union has stood and stands for the reunification of Germany as a peace-loving and 

democratic state on the basis of free all-German Tor but it will always be 

against the remilitarization of Germany, against`plans for its inclusion in military 
groupings directed against the USSR and other peace-loving states. ' 

This reveals the far-sighted aim of the Soviet. Communists as expressed in the 
leading organ of the Central Committee. No two zones or tepublics are spoken 
of as divided between East and West. Something monolithic is highlighted: the 
German people, whose interests the Soviet Union has at heart, whereas all other 
. countries wish to drown this nation in a sea of blood. Again there is a double 

` purpose: to deliver a blow to the free world and to dispose the Germans’ towards 
the Russians. 

Although the article mentions the Geneva Conference several times, the 
“spirit of Geneva” is not introduced. The article is:perhaps one of the most 
explicit documents on the post-Geneva course of Soviet foreign policy. It reflects 
the transition to the active cold wat, which the Soviet government, despite all 
its smiles, is working for on a large scale. Moreover, Soviet propaganda repre- 
sents Germany as a bulwark of peace, a supporter of Soviet policy, and, yet, a 
D which the opponents of the Soviet Union are attempting to use for their 

wo “rapacious” plans. ' 

The remaining material in No. 17 is of no particular interest. It consists of 
articles which are either connected with anniversaries or are continuations of 
questions dealt with earlier. 

I. Pomelov’s “The Vital Force of Marxism-Leninism and the Powerlessness 
of Its Critics” is a theoretical work intended to show that Leninism is the only 
logical development of Marxism and that all remaining socialist theories have 
nothing in common with Marxism. Ya. Chadaev’s “The Planned Management 
of the Socialist National Economy and Local Initiative in Increasing Production” 
is a verbose continuation of a problem much discussed before. A. Sidorov’s “The 
December Armed Uprising” deals with the fiftieth anniversary of the 1905 Revo- ~ 
lution and is of purely historical interest. ‘ 
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The article entitled “The Basic Problems of Science in the Field of Construc- 
tion and Architecture” is of some interest. It is a development of the Central 
Committee’s decree of November 4, 1955 on the elimination of excesses in plan- 
ning and construction. This decree was intended to bring the architectural features 
of buildings more into line with their purpose. Numerous constructions were 
condemned as unsuccessful and the task of improving planning and construction 
was put forward. In the article in No. 17 attacks are made on deviations in the 
esthetic sense: 

The estheticizing formalism of many architects in their creative work, the one- 
sided development of theory when architecture was considered only from the 
artistic viewpoint, have inevitably led to divorcement from technical developments 
and have hindered the industrialization of construction work. 

This passage strikes a familiar note.’ The campaign against estheticism and 
formalism was begun by the Soviet leaders some time ago and it has gradually 
embraced the various branches of science and art. The first attacks were leveled 
against the theater and literature. Artists’ organizations were destroyed and many 
people paid for their convictions with, their lives or freedom. Music, ballet, 
painting and sculpture were thus affected. Now architecture’s turn has come. 
Even the Academy of Architecture of the USSR is attacked for “encouraging 
architects to solve principally the external aspects of architecture, to the detri- 
ment of convenience in planning and of technical expediency...” Together with 
the Academy as a whole, all its research institutes have also suffered, being accused 
of not coming forward with a “critical evaluation of formalist tendencies.” 


The Kommunist article is therefore of interest as a continuation of this cam- 
paiga. A. Gaev 


Molodoi Kommunist 
(The Young Communist) 
. Organ of the Central Committee of the Komsomol. Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 9, 10 and 11, t955. 


Molodoi Kommunist is intended for active and leading members of the Kom- 
somol. It is published once a month with a circulation of 130,000. In view of the 
fact that there are more than 19,000,000 Komsomol members in the Soviet Union, 
130,000 copies are too few for their journal to be considered a ready guide even 
for Komsomol leaders, 


Like Kommunist, Molodoi Kommunist clearly reflects the aims and tasks at any 
given stage of the Central Committee of the Party. Since the July Plenum of the 
Central Committee, when a decision was taken on methods for further increasing 
industrial potential, Molodoi Kommunist has been devoting special attention to 
youth’s participation in the struggle to implement technological advances in 
industry and to raise the productivity of labor. At the same time there has been less 
emphasis on young people’s taking part in the drive for increased agricultural 
production, which figured so largely before the July Plenum. 
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The last three issues deal principally with (1) the Komsomol and the school, 

(2) the Komsomol and the ttaining of labor reserves, (3) the Komsomol and 

young workers, (4) the Komsomol’s participation in agriculture, (5) the tasks of 

active Komsomol members in implementing the decisions of the July Plenum of 
the Central Committe. 


The editorial of No. 11 defines the tasks of Komsomol workers in’ OEN 
as follows: 

Komsomol organizations must conduct socialist competition among Soh more 
efficiently, encouraging [youth] to struggle unceasingly for increased labor produc- 
tivity, trying to understand more thoroughly the work of young inventors and 

` persons who rationalize work and strive to introduce all that is new and progressive 
into the production processes. 


The same issue notes that there are more than three and a half million Kom- 
somol members working in factories in the USSR and that in many enterprises 
young people make up over half of all personnel. In agriculture’ the Komsomol 
member’s task is by his personal example to “awaken in people the desire to work 
better today than yesterday, to develop their creative initiative, to aid in the 
further improvement of labor organization, in strengthening labor discipline and 
in developing socialist competition.” | 

The task of the Komsomol in the school is presented as striving for the 
implantation of good working habits, the preparation of future employees for ` 
industry and agriculture. The schools must turn out persons who are able to 
assimilate readily the productive trades: tractor drivers and specialists, combine 
wotkers, chauffeurs, persons who can work in industry, on a kolkhoz or at a 
machine tractor station. No. 9 states: “Starting in the first grade, children must 
become acquainted with production and be trained for physical work.” As an 
example, Yalta School No. 8 is quoted, where more than 300 pupils, starting in the 
fifth grade, have worked in the workshops of a local MTS. Pupils from a school 
in Belorussia grew corn on an area of 12 hectares. 


It is typical of the present Soviet school that with the introduction of obliga- 
tory technical education in many schools there’has been a falling off in attendance. 
Fot example, No. 9 states 300 children have stopped attending school in one 
Altai raion. The pupils are begining to wonder why a secondary education is 
necessary if it is to end in work at a factory or kélkhoz. The journal writes that 
this reasoning is bankrupt and demands that the Komsomol organizations make 
people aware of the need for a secondary education for every young worker and 
kolkhoznik, since modetn technical equipment eS literate. and educated 
operators. 
~ The journal devotes much attention to Komsomol work among those educated 
at labor reserve schools. Apparently these schools have in 15 years given about 
eight million young workers to the national economy. Of these, about 1.7 million 
have been sent to the machine construction industry; about 1.2 million to the 
coal industry and 800,000 to railroad transportation. More than 3,000 educational 
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institutions of the labor reserves are training persons in sco specialities. The 
institutes for mechanizing agriculture have in two years trained 600,000 agri- 
cultural machine operators. There are more than goo such institutes in the Soviet 
Union and this year they will turn out 100,000 trained personnel for the virgin 
and idle lands program alone. Last year in the system of labor reserves technical 
institutions were established which train highly-qualified workers and junior 
technical personnel. It should be remembered that in these new type institutes only 
young people who have completed their secondary education are trained. Two 
hundred and sixty such institutes have been created, and they are training experts 
in 180 professions. 


All three issues emphasize that the Komsomol organizations must become the 
leaders and directors in socialist competition, must ensure that the experience 
of the best production workers is transmitted to all young people at an enterprise. 
The organizations must catefully watch the progress of technical and production 
training, see to the implementation of new techniques, watch how the young 
specialists work, how they live and what they do in their spare time. Political and 
educational work must be so organized that youth clearly understands its “obliga- 
tion in the struggle for the construction of Communist society.” This obligation 
consists of “honest and selfless work in production, constant striving for 
increased output and a greater quality in the goods turned out, as well as a 
reduction in cost.” 


The same demand is made of rural Komsomol organizations. They are to 
work hard in the fields, on livestock breeding farms, at MTS’s, providing an 
example for all young people, mobilizing them to fulfill Party and government 
instructions. 


All Komsomol workers are exhorted in every issue to organize all their 
Komsomol work in such a way that not a single worker or kolkhoznik leaves the 
sphere of influence of the organization. Every day the Komsomol must observe 
the work, study, life and leisure of each young man and woman, of each pupil, 
worker, and kolkhoznik. The methods to be used for these observations which ° 
are recommanded in each of the three issues of Molodoi Kommunist ate very 
varied—from visiting young people in their hostels to group visits to the movies, 
from dances to science lectures, from hanging Komsomol flags over the bench 
of a foremost worker to discussing at meetings those who are lagging behind 
in their work, from issuing wall newspapers to creating special brigades for 
studying the causes of unsatisfactory work. It is required that secretaries of 
Komsomol committees and instructors meet more frequently with young people, 
that they study production constantly and keep in touch with modern techniques. 
The journal illusttates with concrete examples methods of deploying Komsomol 
forces and establishing constant observation of the life and work of young 
people, by being the guardians of young Soviet workers and kolkhozniks and 
understanding their lives. Under Communist morality the end justifies the means. 
The end is to make the young people work harder and harder. 
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Molodoi Kommunist devotes much space to propaganda material. Titles under 
the heading “To Help the Young Propagandist and Agitator” read: “Methods of | 
Further Raising the Output of Soviet Industry,” “The Political, Economic 
and Cultural Cooperation of Countries in the Socialist Camp,” “How People 
Learn About the Surrounding World,” “The soth Anniversary of the Death 
of Bauman,” “The Electrification: of the National Economy—the Basis of 
` Technological Progress.” All these. articles are written in the style of the latest 
Party decrees and are meant to serve as guides to Komsomol workers. l 

‘In the “Criticism and Bibliography” section, No.9 contains an article on 
“A Forgotten Literary Genre,” science fiction, which had almost disappeared 
from Soviet literature. The\author regrets the death during the Leningrad 
blockade of A. Belyaev; a talented writer in this, ‘genre and whose works even 
today enjoy enormous popularity. The author criticizes A. Kazantsev and V. 
Nemtsov for being boring and for the fact that their works are too much like 
belles-lettres. Since World War II not one work of science fiction has been 
printed in the Soviet litérary journals. The author blames the editors of journals 
and the Union of Soviet Writers. The cause is probably, however, to be found 
elsewhere—in the pressing Communist censorship and in the works made to 
“social order,” which kills any creative initiative. © N. Tamarin 


Esteticheskoe vospitanie na urokakh literatury i vo 
vneklassnoi rabote 
(Esthetic Education in Literature-Classes and in Work outside the Clasatoom) 


E. G. SAVCHENKO (ED.) 
Published by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, Moscew, 1954, 124 Pages.’ 


This work, a collection of articles by E. G. Savchenko, I. G. Krivoshapkin, 
L. P. Trainina-Kopeikina and B. A. Ostrovskaya, is more a guide to political 
than esthetic education, because only a very small proportion of the book is 
devoted to developing in children the taste for and the love of beauty. The point 
given most attention is the formation of Communist views in children from their 
earliest school days. 

The work has been limited t to an edition of 15,000 copies, being designed for 
teachers of literature in secondary, schools. Although the methodology of the 
subject is considered, the principal aim is to help teachers find their bearings 
where the Communist Party demands made on their work are concerned. 

The introduction states that “literature occupies a special place in the system 
of the Communist education of the rising generation.” Moreover, “by fulfilling 
its educational tasks . . . literature must not only satisfy the esthetic requirements ` 
(of the younger generation) but it must also further its education and develop- 
ment in the spirit .. . of Communist morality ... In this way is the significance 
of the esthetic education of the younger generation through literature defined” 
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(p. 3). The work employs this approach in dealing with the formation of young 
people’s esthetic tastes. In the chapter devoted to literature for younger children 
the authors recommend that literature be chosen that will “link the pupils in the 
lower grades with the life of the country in all its diverse forms” (p. 33). It is of 
course quite natural that children should read about their own country and acquire 
a love for it, but the esthetic taste of children can hardly be developed by reading 
the propaganda doggerel of such mediocre poets as N. Zabila and E. Trutneva, 
since their works lack even the elementary characteristics of art. They can evoke 
images in a child’s mind of locomotives bringing trains to the towns with grain 
but they are hardly suited for instilling in children a taste for art. The wonderful 
sea poetry by the classical writer F., I. Tyutchev is rejected because the final lines 
in his poems are alien to “our active philosophy.” 


The prose works recommended have been specially selected to meet the aims 
of Communist ideological education. They consist of tales about Lenin, the 
Pioneers and Komsomols, but little else. The children are conceded the right 
' to read the fables of Krylov, but even then a reservation is made the sense of the 
fables cannot always be explained to children “in view of the new psychology of 
the Soviet child” (p. 40). The authors demand the creation of new fables, since, 
in their opinion, the old ones contain outmoded moral conclusions. 


In the chapter on teaching literature in the fith and sixth grades it is emphasized 
* that children are by this time reading independently both works for children and 
_ those for adults. The authors emphasize the harmfulness of a free choice in reading 
and propose that the youths’ reading be “organized” (p. 48). They recommend 
that children read only books which form their minds in the required mold: 
works on the heroes of the-Civil War in the USSR such as Chapaev, Shchors, 
Kotovsky and other, no less popular Soviet propaganda heroes such as Pavlik 
Morozov. Even here, however, the teacher is called upon to direct the children’s 
attention to “the principal thought in the work” (p. 48), in other words, the 
Party line. Once again, the political rather than esthetic approach is taken, In 
consequence, the pupils obtain very distorted impressions even of classical 
works. ` 

The instructions on teaching literature in the eighth to tenth grades concen- 
trate not on the literary merits of classical literature but on studying the criticism 
of these works. Examination of the creative works of Leo Tolstoy, for example, 
must be preceded by study of Lenin’s remarks on him, for artistic taste is defined 
as “the capacity for an emotional and active judgment attitude towards works 
of art on the basis of Marxist-Leninist esthetics” (p. 68). 


At the first mention of the famous literary critic V. Belinsky it is proposed 
that a general idea of Belinsky be fixed in the pupil’s minds on the basis of Lenin’s 
estimate of his activity and a speech by Zhdanov on the journals Zvezda and 
Leningrad. The pupils are thus presented with ready formulas and prepared critical 
opinions which are intended to form the standard-thinking Soviet citizen, who 
sees literature only from the viewpoint of Party theses. 
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The same aim is pursued in the last chapter, which deals with work on litera- 
ture outside the classroom with students in upper grades. The authors propose 
that such works be studied as A. Fadeev’s The Young Guard, Azhaev’s Far from 
Moscow, Gonchar’s The Standard Bearers and Prague, the Golden City, Ketlinskaya’s 
Heroism and other works which conform strictly to Party instructions on literature. 
Moreover, the teacher must base his work on the “fundamental task .of Com- 
_ munist education: the education towards a materialist philosophy, Communist 

morality and the training of pupils for future practical activities” (p. 105). 

It is characteristic that not one work by a foreign author is recommended for 
reading. Nothing is said about foreign literature, as though it did not exist. 
However, esthetic taste and a broad education cannot be divorced from acquaint- 
ance with the classics of world literature, so that this omission makes the one- _ 
sidedness and tendentiousness of the work under review especially felt. The . 
fleeting mention of Balzac is not an exception, particularly since he is mentioned 
only in order to make a fetetoace to Engels’ statements on the work of this great 
French writer. n 


Of considerable interest is the way in which the work deals with the struggle 
for peace. Although the authors require that pupils be educated in the spirit of 
the struggle for “peace throughout the world,” they nevertheless recommend 
war literature, tales of heroic deeds and the Soviet armed forces. 


In fact, most of the works reconimended are either war books.or are full of” 
‘ war motives. This type of approach to “peace throughout the world” can hardly 
help ; young people to view war as the terrible thing it is for every nation involed. 
It is clear the leaders wish to prepare schoolchildren psychologically to become 
the soldiers of the future. 


In sum, the work does not justify its title. . A. Tamarin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1955 


t Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Rangoon 
from India. 

2 Agreement signed on Soviet-Finnish trade in 
1956 to an amount of more than a billion 
rubles. 

.. Prasda reports sown area in the USSR in 
1954-55 increased by 28,000,000 hectares. 

Moscow signature of agreement on trade 
between the USSR and Hast Germany in 1956. 

3 Presidium of Supreme Soviet publishes decree 
tan convening the Fourth Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Fourth Convocation on 
December 23, 1955. 

Voroshilov, Mikoyan and Molotov receive 
members of an Austrian parliamentary delè- 
gation. 

5 East German government delegation headed 
by Grotewohl arrives in Moscow en ronte to 
China, North Korea and Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

6 Molotov gives Austrian ambassador Bischof 
Soviet reply to Austrian note of November 14 
containing the text of Austrian federal con- 
atitutional law on neutrality. 

Seventh Karelo-Finnish Komsomol Con- 

` gress opens in Petrozavodsk, 

Joint declaration by Bulganin, Khrushchev 


and U Nu signed in Rangoon on problems of. 


international policy. 

J Belgenin and Khiushchisy retin ta Indla fron 
Burma. 

Delegation of Soviet metallurgists arrives in 
New Delhi. 

10 Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Kashmir. 

11 Construction begun on last section of Lenin- 
grad subway which will pass under the river 
Neva and link Moskovsky Station with Fin- 
lyandsky Station. ' 

12 Construction of an oil pipe line from Toimazi 
to Omsk completed, 

Mikoyan receives a delegation from the 
London County Council ` 

Conference opens at the Soviet Ministry of 
Agriculture on combatting sdil erosion. 

Eighth Komsomol Congress of Moldavian 
SSR ends. 


13 Conference begins at Lithuanian Academy of 
Sciences on the distribution and specialization 
of agriculture in the Baltic regions and Belo- 
russia. 

London County Council delegation leaves 
Moscow for England. 

New All-Union Nonferrous Metals Research 
Institute established at Ust-Kamenogorsk in 
Kazakhstan. 

Joint Soviet-Indian communiqué published. 

14 Bulganin and Khrushchev leave India for 

Afghanistan. 

Soviet-Romanian communiqué published on 

the transfer to Romania of the Soviet interests 


ia the mixed Sovier-Romanian company 
Sokronpetrel. 

Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1956 si- 
goed in Prague. 


Sixteenth Turkmen Komsomol Congress 
opens in Ashkhabad. 
15 Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Kabul. 
Soviet and Swedish naval representatives 
agree on the exchange of courtesy visits by 
Swedish and Soviet naval units in 1956. 
Opening to traffic In Odessa Oblast of a 500 
meter long new metal bridge over a narrow 
part of the Dniester estuary. 


: 18 Gromyko and Afghan Foreign Minister Mo- 


:, hamed Naim sign an agreement in Kabul on 
the extension of the neutrality and non-aggres- 

*" gion treaty of June 24, 1931. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev and Mohamed Naim 
sign a joint declaration. 

19 A 200 kilometer long oil pipe line begins ope- 
rating in Grozny Oblast. It crosses the Terek 
Mountain range and the Terek River. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Tash- 
kent. 

Conference at republic level opens in Kiev 
for directors of Ukrainian MTS, with First 
Secretary of Central Committee of Ukrainian 
Communist Party Kirichenko and Chairman 
of Ukrainian Council of Ministers Kalchenko 
participating. 

Afghan Prime Minister Mohamed Daud 
accepts invitation to visit the USSR. 
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Soviet-Afghan communiqué published on 
trade relations between the two countries. 
20 Conference opens in Tashkent of the foremost 
agricultural workers of Uzbekistan, Khru- 

thchev and Bulganin present. 

Highth Kazakhstan Komsomol: in 
opens in Alma-Ata, 

Session of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences on technical education in schools ends 
in Moscow. i 

Soviet Ambassador Zotin arrives in Boan. 

21 Bulganin and Khrushchev return to Moscow. 

USSR celebrates 76th anniversary of Stalin’s 

- birth. 

Fourth Session of Supreme Soviet postponed 
from December 23 to 26, 3 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
V: V. Kuznetsov, who had headed Soviet dele- 
gation at United Nations, returns to Moscow. 

International Stalin Peace Prizes awarded. 

22 Seventeenth Ukrainian Komsomol Congress 
opens in Kiev, : 

Soviet Communist -Party delegation arrives 
in Bucharest to attend the Second Congress of 
the Romanian Workers’ Party. 

A rei saa! aia ieee 


gre ee eer EE T 
Moscow. 


23 Voroshilov receives Iranian Ambassador, 


26 Fourth Session of Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 


A T ee, eee 
in Moscow. 


Report that daily petroleum output of Tatar 
SSR now equals that of Baka. 

Soviet Minister of Higher Education Elyutin 
reports that 1,865,000 students are enrolled 
in Soviet colleges, and that 200,000 specialists 
with a higher education graduate annually. 
Part-time students number 727,000. . 





Soviet government delegation headed by 
Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet -Volkov leaves for Liberia. 

“Oil Minister Evseenko reports that in 1955 
oil output in the eastern regions of the USSR 
ee er Cares 
with 6% from 1941-45. 

" Sino-Soviet trade agreement signed in Mos- 
cow. 

Voroshilov receives Kim Du Gong, Chair- 
- man of the Presidium of the Supreme National 
Assembly of North Korea, ' 

Text of Finance Minister Zverev’s speech 
published on the Soviet State Budget for 1956. 


"98 The third and last section of the Narva Hydro- 


electric ‘Station begins operation. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR approves 
an order of the Presidium ‘of the Supreme 
Soviet dated December’g, 1953 on the abolition 
of Krasnovodsk Oblast of the Turkmen SSR, 

Soviet government delegation, headed by 
Minister of Ways of Communication B, P, 
Beshchev, leaves Moscow for Ulan Bator to © 
participate in opening ceremonies of the first 
oa 
to China, 


29 .Kulbyshev Hydroelectric Station EM ope- 
ration. 


Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet ends 

in Moscow. f 
31 Publication of Bulganin’s replies to questions ` 
. by the manager of the Washington Television 
and Newsreel Company Daily News. 

Direct Moscow—Ulan Bator—Peiping rail- 
road line opens, 

Mongolian and North Korean delegation 
artives in Moscow en route to East Germany, « 
" Soviet mission in Bem, Switzerland, bo- 
comes an embassy. s 

Voroshilov receives Burmese ambassador to _ 
: Moscow, Mong .On. 


3 


Changes and Appointments 


6L T. ‘Kerley’ appolnid Soviet eivoy to Al 
bania. 


9 LT. Grishin appointed Soviet ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. 


18 N. G. Blagun appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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24 S. S. Mikhailov appointed Soviet ambassador 
to Uruguay. 


28 The Supreme Soviet of the USSR decrees the 
election as nfembers of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR of A. A. Kostromin and M. D. 
Grishin. 3 


‘The Buiierin is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


a 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on: July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 

* 
; Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national ` 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Instrrurs provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: i ' 


Institute for the Study of the USSR ` 
Editor, Bulletin 
' Angustenstrasse 46 
3 Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Military Representation in the Higher Party Echelons 
By N. Gatay 


At all-union and republican Party congresses in the Soviet Union the armed 
forces have always been represented within the framework of the general Party 
organization, A decree of a plenary session of the Party Central Committee on the 
convention of the Twentieth Party Congress states: 


Communists who are members of Party organizations of the Soviet Army, the 
Navy, border units, the internal and escort guards of the MVD of the USSR elect 
delegates to the Twentieth Party Congress together with th remaining Party 
organizations at oblast and krai Party come or congresses of the Communist 
Parties of the union republics.1 


One exception to this rule is provided by units of the armed forces which 
are stationed outside the USSR. For them the plenary session decreed: “Commu- 
nists who ate members of Party organizations in units of the Soviet Army and 
Navy stationed abroad elect delegates to the Twentieth Congress at Party con- 
ferences in the corresponding military and naval units.’’? 

The same rule also applied for elections to the Nineteenth Congress. Thus, 
only. about 14% of army and navy Party members are directly represented from 
their units, whereas about 86% elect candidates through the regular Party 
organizations. These calculations are based as follows: In 1954 the total strength 
of the Soviet armed forces was about five million (including 730,000 to 800,000 
in the MVD forces); about 800,000 of these were stationed ab-oad (there being 
eight military electoral districts). The withdrawal of troops from Austria (about 
0,000), Port Arthur and Porkkala would have reduced the numbers abroad 
by between at least 200,000 and 250,000. At the same time taere has been an 
announced reduction in the number of men in the armed forces by 640,000 


~T 1 Prasda, July 14, 1955. 
-3 Thid. 
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(Presumably not sea the MYD). Thus, at’ present Bie are Siaa 4,300,000 
in the armed forces (of whom about 700,000 are in the border guard and the, 
MVD). Approximately 550,000 to 600,000 ‘remain abroad, thus giving the figures 
of 14% and 86% for those abroad and within the Soviet Union respectively. . 
The report of the Chairrnan of the Mandate Commission Aristov gave no 
. details on the number of military and naval delegates at the Congress (this 
information is also lacking for. the Nineteenth Congress). However, Krasnaya 


` ` gpexda-printed a large photograph of members of the Presidium of the Congress 


with officers who were delegates to the Congress, showing 116 armed forces 
delegates’ (including Marshal Zhukov).* 


It has been decreed that there shall be one delegate for five thousand Party- 


members at congresses.* The past has shown that this proportion is also roughly 
maintained for Party members who dre in thearmed forces (one military delegate 
` for five thousand military Party members). This is made possible . because, al- 
though only about 14% of atmed forces Party members vote for military or naval 
candidates only, the lists of candidates sent out from the center to the civilian Party 


electoral districts contain members of the armed forces in about the proportion of ~ 


military and naval voters to civilian voters in-the district. Consequently, if all 
the delegates were on the photograph (which is likely on such an occasion), then 
116 delegates represented about 580,000 Party members in the armed forces. 
One or two absences when the peoeeep: was taken would not make a great 
difference, 7 


The fact that the armed forces were fully represented at he Twentieth Party 
Congress (having a number of delegates in proportion to the total number of 
Party members in the forces) is further-confirmed by reports on the recent Party 
congresses in various union republics. For example, at the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, of 866 delegates with the right to vote (there 
being one delegate for every 1,100 Party members) 90 were military delegates 
(about 10% ).8 At the Eighth Congress of the Uzbek Communist Party there 
. were ‘27 military delegates out of 828 (3.3%).” At the Eighth Congress of the 
Kirgiz‘Communist Party there were 12 military delegates out of 483 (2.5%).8 
The varying ratio of armed forces representatives in these republics reflects the 


_° varying distribution of military units stationed on the republics’ territory, and is 


evidence that the armed forces receive an almost exact number of seats according 
to their strength in a given electoral district. 

The figure of 580,000 military and naval Party members can dies be checked 
by other approximate calculations. At the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 
Marshal Vasilevsky indicated that among the officers of the armed forces 86, 4%, 





3 Prasda, February 17, 1956. 

4 Krasnaya ysezda, Moscow, February 24, 1956, T 
5 Pravda, July 14, 1955. - . : 

6 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 20, 1956, oN 

1 Pravda Vostoka, Franze, January 29, 1956, Ey 

8 Sovetshaya Kirgiziya, Alma-Ata, January 27, 1956. 
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were members. of the Party or Komsomol.’ On February 9, 1955 Molotov 
stated that'77% of armed forces personnel were Party or Komsomol members.!° 
Conséquently, in the armed forces and the MVD, numberinz about 4,300,000 
in all, there are somewhat more than three million Party and Kamsomol members. 
Of these, about 580,000 would be Party members and more than 2,500,000 
Komsomols. These proportions seem very reasonable, The Party includes all 
officers down to battalion commander, the majority of junior officers and almost 
all the reenlisted non-commissioned officers. Since about 7 or 8% of the armed 
forces are officers, the latter number almost 300,000. Of these 200,000'to 220,000 
ate Party members. The remaining Party members in the armed forces, that i is, 
about 360,000 to 380,000, are reenlisted men or Komsomols who join the Party. 

The figure of 580,000 (8% of the 6,800,000 Soviet Communist Party members) 
also seems a reasonable figure for Party, members in the acmed forces. It is 
known that in 1930 there were in the armed forces 140,944 Party members and 
candidates for membership of a total of 2,000,000 members and candidates. In 
the armed forces, therefore, there were then about 7% of all Party members and 
candidates in the country.4 ‘Thus, the artned forces were fully represented at the 
Congress, their 116 candidates representing about 8% of all members in the 
country. However, the forces were not better represented than in Stalin’s time. 

Concerning the military and naval delegates at the Congress, however, one 
fact is noteworthy: Although officers comprise less than half the Party members 
in the forces, all the military and naval delegates to the Congress were officers. 
This can be clearly seen on the photograph in Krasnaya zvezda. 

This is clear evidence that the social stratification of the Soviet “classless” 
society is taking place even within the Party, although its statutes formally 
proclaim the equality of political rights for members of the Party independently 
of rank and position. In fact, however, as the Twentieth Cangress illustrated, 
only the officers enjoy full rights. It is noteworthy that it was not felt necessary 
_ to conceal this fact, 'as was done for the Congress as a whole, where certain un- 
assuming “leading workers” in industry and agriculture were introduced for the 
sake.of decorum. Such are the general conclusions which may be drawn from the 
representation of the armed forces at the Congress. 


* 
Sa 


In considering the armed forces delegates at the Congress, the researcher is 
thus compelled to deal with very little exact information and mary approximations. 
Where the Central Committee is concerned much more -detailed information is 
_ Available. The full lists of members and candidates make it pessible to establish 
“the relative. importance of armed forces representatives in the highest Party 
+ organization, and a comparison of its composition with that o7 the one after the 
_Nineteenth Congress permits several gener! conclusions. 





9 Pravda, “October 10, 1952. 

. 10 Ibid., February 9, 1955. ° 

, 12 Voenny sestnik, No. 30, Moscow, October 25, 1930, cited by Colonel N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasaya 
armiya SSSR, No. 1, Paris, 1933, p. 21. 


The following lists {illustrate the changes: 


Armed Forces Representation in the Central Committee 
after the Nineteenth and Twentieth Party Congresses 


Name Renk : 
Koocy Marshal 
Kuznetsov’ Admiral 
Malinovsky Marshal 
Moskalenko Marshal 
Sokolovsky Marshal 
Vasilevsky Marshal 
Voroshilov Marshal 
Zhukov Marshal 

Name Rank ` 
Artemey Colonel General 

© Bagramyan Marshal 
( General) 
' Basisty Admiral 
Biryuzov Marshal 
Bogdanov Marshal 
Budenny Marshal 
Chuikov Marshal 
(General) 
Eremenko Marshal 
Gorbatov ‘Colonel General 
Gorshkov Admiral 
Govorov Marshal 
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MEMBERS 
Position at Time of 
Twenticth Party Congress 
Chairman of Council of 
Ministers 


Deputy Minister of Defense, 


‘Commander in Chief of 
Warsaw Pact Forces 


Not is Central Commitics 


Commander, Far Eastern 
Military District 

Commander, Moscow Military 
District 

Chief of the General Staff of 
the Army and Navy 

First Deputy Minister of 
Defense 


Chairman of Presidium of 
* Supreme Soviet 
Minister of Defense a 


CANDIDATE MEMBERS 


Position at Time of 
Twentieth Party Congress 


Disappeared — 
With the Ministry of War 


Not in Central Comemittes 
With the Ministry of War 
Not in Central Committee ~ 


Deputy Commander in Chief f 
of Naval Forces ¢ 


Deceased 


Position at Time of 
Nineteenth Party Congress 


Member of Politburo 


Commander in Chief of Soviet 
Land Forces 


Minister of the Navy 
Candidate Member 


Not in Central Committe 
Deputy Minister of War 


Minister of War 


Member of Politburi 


Candidate Member 


Position at Time of 
Nineteenth Party Congress 


Commander, Moscow Military 
District “ 
Commander, Baltic Military 
District 
_ Deputy Minister of the Navy 
Not in Central Committee 
Chief of Tank Forces 
Inspector of Cavalry 
Commander, Soviet Forces in 
Germany 
Not in Central Committee 


Chief of Airborne Forces 
Not in Central Committes 


* Deputy Minister of War 


b 


i Position at Time of Postion at"Time of 
Name Rank Twentieth Party Congress Nineteerth Party Congress 
Grechko Marshal Commander, Soviet Forces in Commarder, Kiev Military 
(General) District 
Kuznetsov Colonel General . Not ix Central Committee Chief of Armed Forces Political 
$ Admiristration 
Luchinsky General Commander, , Turkestan Military Commacder, Leningrad Military 
_ (Colonel General) District District i 
Malinin General . Not in Central Commitio Deputy Chief of the Army 
"Generel Staff 
Meretskov Marshal Not in Central Committee Commander, White Sea Military 
. l ' Distric 
Nedelin . Marshal _ . Commanderin Chiefof Artillery Commander in Chiefof Artillery 
(Colonel General) - ea s i 
Shtemenko . General Not in Central Committee Chief of the Army General Staff 
Timoshenko Marshal Commander, Belorussian ~ Commander, Belorussian 
Military District Milltary’ District 
Vershinin Marshal Not in Central Committe Commander in Chief of Fighter 
Yumashey Admiral Not ia Central Committee Deputy Minister of the Navy 
Zakharov Admiral ` Not in Central Committee“ , Deputy Minister of the Navy 
, (Chief, Political Administration) 
Zhigarev . Marshal Cortada Chit Sethe Commander in Chief of the 
. Air Force ` Air Force 
NOTE: Ranka in parentheses ae ee pe re a er mee 
_* Presamed position, , 
t See’ page's. 


Apart from these snilitaey + and naval representatives, separate mention must 
be made of those from the various ministries and the MVD at tke two congresses. 
The Central Committee elected by the Nineteenth Congress included the follow- 
ing representatives from the ministries: Marshal.Beria, Colonel General Kruglov 
(Minister of the MVD), and S. M. Ignatev (Minister of the MGB). The latter . 
replaced Colonel General Abakumov, who was arrested immediately before the 
Nineteenth Congress. There were five candidate members in -he Central Com- 
mittee in this category at the Nineteenth Congress: Colonel General Goglidze, 
Colonel General Kobulov, General Maslennikov (Deputy Minister of the MVD), 
Colonel General Serov (Deputy Minister of the MGB), Lieutenant General 
Ryasnoi. At the Twentieth. Congress the following two persons were elected 
members of the Central Committee: General Serov (Chairman of the KGB) and 
Dudorov (Minister of the MVD). Among the candidate memters elected at the 
Twentieth Congress, there was only one representative of the two police minis- 
tries, Deputy Minister of the MVD Lunev. Goglidze and Kcbulov were shot 
in connection with the Beria and Abakumov affair. Maslennixov and Ryasnoi 
were not reelected. Of the candidates and members at the Nineteenth Congress 
only Serov was reelected. Moreover, in the list of candidates at the Twentieth 
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Congress not one name appears out of the 51 lieutenant generals and the 143 major 
“ genérals who were the commanding officers of MVD and MGB forces in 1945: 13 
The following general conclusions may therefore be drawn: 


_ 1. The armed forces are represented in the Central Committee, as before, 

only by the higher officers: 17 marshals, 1 admiral, 1 general and 1 colonel 
general, all of whom occupy key positions in the forces and are simultaneously 
members of the Supreme Soviet. In their membership of the Central Committee 
they ensure the personal union of state and Party interests which i is Giutacterisae 
of the structure of the Soviet armed forces.™4 

a “The strength of military and naval representation in the Central Committee 
has not increased significantly. At the Nineteenth Congress there were 6 marshals 
out of 125 members of the Central Committee (4.8%), ànd 8 out of 133 at the 
Twentieth Congress (6%). Moreover, one military member entered the Central 
Committee in the summer of 1953 (Marshal Zhukov, who replaced Beria). Thus, 
only one new military member was actually added at the Twentieth Congress. 

3. At the Twentieth Congress only half as many military and naval candidate 
members were elected as at the Nineteenth Congress. At the latter there were 
22' out of 110, and at the Twentieth 12 out of 122. Since the choice of a person 
as a candidate member of the Central Committee signifies promotion to a position 
of political eminence, it would not be wrong to speak of a considerable reduction 
` in the representation of the armed forces in the highest Party organ. 

4. The election of Marshal Zhukov as a candidate member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee (the first candidate), in which, up to now, there have 
been only two political marshals (Bulganin and Voroshilov), is a partial com- 
pensation for the smaller representation of the Army in the Central Committee. 

5. The police forces are only represented in the Central Committee by the 
heads of the MVD and KGB, and by one deputy minister from the MVD. There 
` are no longer any other representatives of these forces among the candidate 
members of the Central Committee. < 


Thus, while under the collective leadership the ae of the Central 


-7 Committee has increased as the highest Party organ, the armed forces are not 


- as well represented on it (if we include candidate members) and the MVD 
representation has been reduced to a minimum. However, since on the Central 
Committee itself there is stronger representation of the armed forces, and 
Marshal Zhukov has been made a candidate member of the Presidium, -it is 
difficult to decide (1) whether the position of the armed forces has been weakened 
or strengthened in the highest Party organ; (2) whether Zhukov’s promotion 
. indicates a strengthening of his personal influence in the system of power; (3) 
whether the reduction in MVD representatives, together with Zhukov’s advance- 
ment, indicates the beginning of the Army’s ceane pasion and its transformation 





- 13 Pravda, July 10, 1945.’ 
` M N. Ya. Galay. “The USSR Today and Tomorrow, ? Ti rudy onftrentsil Instituta po izncbeniyn istorii 
i kultury SSSR (Reports of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 


, of the USSR), Munich, 1953, pp. 56-63. 
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into a force indepedent of the Party. Aayi answer to these problems requires a 
further examination of the nature of the 
.. Concerning the military members of the- Central RN apart from’ 
Voroshilov and Bulganin, persons occupying the following positions have been 
elected to the Committee as members: the Minister of Defense, the First Deputy 
Minister of Defense, the Commander in Chief Warsaw Pact Forces, the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army and the Navy, the Commander of the Far 
Eastern Military District, the Commander of the Moscow Military District. 
Admiral of the Fleet Kuznetsov, the Deputy Minister of Defense for the Navy, 
has not been elected to the new Central Committee. He is reither a candidate 
‘member nor even on the Inspection Committee of the Party. For these reasons’ 
it may be assumed that he has been relieved of his duties. However, Admiral 
Gorshkov, who was Kuznetsov’s deputy, and who may now perhaps be com- 
mander of the naval forces, is only a candidate member of the Central Committee. 
Moreover, there are no other naval candidates (Admirals Basisty and Zakharov 
are no longer on the list). Naval representation on the Cent-al Committee has 
therefore definitely been reduced. 

New members, apart from Zhukov, are Marshals Moskalenko and Malin- 
ovsky—the commanders of the Moscow ‘and Far Eastern Military Districts 
respectively. Judging by the positions they occupy and the practice usually 
observed in the “personal union of Party and state obligatioas,” their position 
is not on the Central Committee itself, but among the candidate members, on the 
pattern of the Nineteenth Congress. Their advancement is therefore not linked 
with the position they occupy but with the role they have played in Party affairs 
recently. Moskalenko’s promotion to marshal, and his advancement in general, 
is not a reward for his services in World War II, at whose end he was only one 
of 80 army commanders, but for his part in the Beria affair. when he replaced 
Colonel General Artemev, who disappeared suddenly, in the Moscow Military 
District. The political nature of Moskalenko’s appointment is thus apparent. 

‘It is more difficult to judge the role Malinovsky may have played in recent 
events. During World War I he was a non-commissioned offcer in the Russian 
Expeditionary Corps in France and was one of the first Bolshevik agitators in the 
Corps. He has always had the reputation of being a blindly devoted Party man. 

‘During World War II he did not serve under Marshal Zhukov, but commanded 
an army at the Stalingrad front in 1942 and then became the commander of one 
of the Ukrainian fronts. He must have been close to Khrusachev, who was a 
member of the military council of this front, but not to Zhukov. A particular 

_ question to which no answer can be given at present is whether Malinovsky’s 
advancement is linked with the increased significance which the Far Eastern 
Military District may acquire in the Party’s future activity in Asia. In any case, 
Zhukov probably had no hand in Malinovsky’s advancement. As far as the 
relations existing between the military members of the Central Committee are 
concerned, it must be noted that the military members, judginz’by their previous 
connections with'members of the Politburo, cannot be said to form a homo- 
` geneous group, but rather one of competitors.. 
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Concerning the candidate members of the Central Committee, there are at 
present, apart from Admiral Gorshkov, three marshals with the Ministry of 
Defense (Bagramyan, Biryuzov and Budenny), the Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force (Marshal Zhigarev), the Commander in Chief of Artillery (Marshal 
Nedelin) and six commanders of military districts (Chuikov, ‘Timoshenko, 
Eremenko, Luchinsky, Gorbatov, and Commander of Soviet Forces in Germany 
Grechko). New candidate members are Marshals Biryuzov and Eremenko, and 
Admiral Gorshkov, who have all been elected in connection with their advance- 
ment in the armed forces since the Nineteenth Congress. Strictly speaking, 
Eremenko, one of the senior Soviet military and Party men, should have been 
made\a candidate at the Nineteenth Congress. 


No longer among the canditate members, apart from Govorov TER 
and Artemev (disappeared), are: three admirals (two deputies of the naval com- 
mander in chief—Basisty and Zakharov—and former Minister of the Navy 
Yumashev); the Chief of the Tank Forces (Marshal Bogdanov); the former 

- Commander in Chief of the Air Force (Marshal Vershinin); the deputy head of 
the chief political administration (Colonel General Kuznetsov); the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army (General Malinin), and Malinin’s predecessor in this 
position (General Shtemenko); the former Commander of the White Sea (or 
Northern) Military District (Marshal Meretskov). It is reasonable to assume that 
Admirals Basisty-and Yumashev, Marshals Bogdanov and Vershinin and General 
Shtemenko no longer occupy positions which would give them the right, under 
the practice of the “personal union” of Party and state functions, to the privileges 
connected with being candidate members of the Central Committee. Marshals 
Zhukov and Malinovsky, however, are now full members. 


Marshal Meretskov is no longer a military district commander but is still 
at the Defense Ministry. General Malinin and Colonel General Kuznetsov 
continue to occupy their former posts, Malinin, Kuznetsov and Meretskov were 
transferred to the Inspection Commission of the Party, which is a demotion for 
them in the Party. It is noteworthy that the head of the chief political adminis- 
tration, Colonel General Zheltov, is not in the Central Committee at all. 


On the basis of the above it is reasonable to assume that during the period 
immediately preceding the Congress: several persons were dropped as candidate 
members because they no longer occupied leading posts in the armed forces. 

‘Whether this was because they were inefficient or politically unreliable cannot 
be determined. 


A-very interesting feature of the process of reducing the number of candidates 
is that it indicates a reduction: in the importance of the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration of the armed forces. This was already apparent at the Party conferences in 
military districts held in January 1956. For example, the reports at these military 
district conferences were not delivered by the chiefs of the political administrations 
of military districts, as in the past, but bythe commanders of the districts. 
A common feature in all the conferences was sharp criticism by rank and file 
delegates of the work of the Chief Political Administration and the district ad- 
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ministrations. While the reduced Jaia of the political apparatus in the 
- armed forces may be explained by the consolidation of the process of edinonachalie 
(authority vested in one person, the commander, rather than shared with the 
political advisor) and the reduction of the political officers to the role of purely 
technical aids to commanders who enjoy the Party’s confidence, this is not the 
only reason for the sharp criticism before the Soviet Party Congress. It may be 
assumed that the representatives of the Army political administration have been 
criticized because they did not agree with Khrushchev and his supporters. 


The following tentative conclusions may therefore be drawn: 


1. The smaller representation of the armed forces in the Central Committee 
does not indicate, that the Army’s importance in the regime has lessened. The 
reduction in representatives of the political administration means that unsuitable 
Party dignitaries are being eliminated from their high offices and that more 
reliable Party men are being selected for the top positions, 


2. Zhukov’s advancement does not strengthen the independent position of the 
armed forces in the regime, but is a measure which increases the subordination 
of the forces to the, collective leadership, through the election of the forces’ top 
commander. Zhukov’s obedience is guaranteed by the process of selecting high 
military leaders for the Central Committee among personalities who are hostile 
to and in competition with one another. Divide and rule is the guiding principle 
in this selection. 

3. Despite certain crises since Stalin’s death (the Beria affair, the purges of the 
MVD and Malenkov’s removal) the armed forces have not gained any greater 
independence from the Party since that time. 


Nevertheless, the reduction in the number of persons who ate simultaneously 
high military and political dignitaries (on the “personal union” method) indicates 
that the collective leaders feel it dangerous to have too many high military 
officers occupying high political posts as well. This is indirect evidence of 
irrepressible tendencies in the armed forces towards emancipation. 

In 1953 the author of the present article wrote: 

In the foreseeable future there is no ground for believing that among the 
present highest army leaders there will be found pretenders to the role of Bonaparte, 
since the highest military leaders, who are at the same time high Party dignitaries, 

, are not, in the political sense, stars of the first order. Only if events develop further 

. and if the Party apparatus itself weakens as a result of a bitter inner-Party struggle, 
or if the USSR is drawn into a large-scale hot war, will the Army have the oppor- 
tunity to.emancipate itself and become a force independent of the Party by bringing 
_ forth new leaders from its midst.1® 


` The system of military and naval representation at the Twentieth Party 
Congress appears to confirm this prediction. 





15 N, Ya. Galay, “The USSR Today and Tomorrow,” Tredy konferentsii Instituta po izucheniya istorii 
i kultury SSSR (Reports of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR), Munich, 1953, pp. 56-63. 
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The Current Tactics of the Soviet Collective Leadership 


' A. V. JURCZENKO 


The speeches of the Soviet leaders at the Twentieth Party cia had’ the 
` following broad aims: 


1. To convince the peoples of ths USSR and the outside world that the 


"current collective leadership’ has strengthened the position of the Communist 


regime in the Soviet Union; 

. 2. To reduce dissatisfaction with the regime and combat resistance wwithisi the 
country by disassociating the collective. ae from the more extreme forms 
of totantarian dictatorship; - ; 

. To concentrate Soviet propaganda , on the “peace offensive” in order to 


z cine the free world’ s will to resist the Communist advance.’ 


The general line was given by Khrushchev in the first speech. He stated: 
“the internal position of the Soviet Union is firm and unshakeable as never 
before.” 1 Kaganovich, in turn, triumphantly declared that during the last three 
years there‘had been “an immeasurable strengthening of the union of the working 
class and the kolkhoz peasantry and of the friendship of the peoples of our 


. country. The Soviet people have rallied even more around our Party... Anew . 


great step forward has been made in the . . victorious building of Communism. VA 

First Secretary of the Ukrainian Cotto Party Kirichenko was given’ the 
role of first demonsttating the faithfulness of republican Party organizations to 
the “collective leadership.” He used almost the same words as Khrushchev, 
saying: “In the petiod between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Party Congresses 
the unity òf the Party and the people has become even closer, the union of the 
working class and the peasantry . . has grown stronger... as. well as the great 
friendship of the Soviet peoples; and the socialist economic system has become 
more consolidated.”® Suslov, in his speech, said‘ much the same. 


However, neither the speeches nor the discussions contained any real evidence 


to confirm these sweeping declarations. The main speakers did not give proof 


that the political and-social system was farther consolidated but rather dealt with 


_ the conditions which would lead to such a consolidation. 


‘The Party leaders declared that the system’s strength was guaranteed by the 
complete reestablishment of the purity of Marxist-Leninist theory and the return: 
to the principles of ‘collective leadership, which as Mikoyan stated, had been: 


“4 lacking for about 20 years.‘ 


The published reports of the. Congress do not indicate that the years since 
Stalin’s death have been a period of stabilization and consolidation of the system, 
but rather the contrary. In this respect the problem of the “gradual transition 


1 Pravda, February 15, 1956. ` 

3 Ibid., February 22, 1956. : ` 1% 
3 Ibid., February 16, 1956. f 

4 Ibid., February 18, 1956. 
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from Socialism to Communism” is of particular interest. The problem first arose 
in the last years of Stalin’s, lifetime. The late dictator believed that the Soviet 
state had entered a stage in its development which would very soon lead to the 
bureaucratic apparatus embracing the whole process of social development. 


Although the transition from socialism’ to Communism was to be gradual it 
was not off in the distant future. It was meant to begin at the moment of its 
proclamation. 


Malenkov, who have the keynote address at the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
even then noted that the Fifth Five-Year Plan was “a great step forward on the 
path of our country’s development from socialism to Communism,” 5 Malenkov’s 
directives at that time, presented in the name of the Stalinist Central Committee, 
were based on Stalin’s ideological and tactical -line contained in his work The 
Economic Problems of the Development of Socialism in the USSR. The principal theses 
put forward in this work for the transition to Communism are (1) the primacy 
of production of the means of production, (2) raising kolkhoz property to the 
“national,” or state level and the gradual replacement’ of monetary trade 
with a “system of barter,” (3) raising the cultural level of society to such an 
extent that “all members of society would be casus areas development of 
their physical and mental capabilities.”* 


Moreover, Stalin’s theses were meant not to be only theoretical conclusions 
but directives for action. The first thesis contained nothing new, since it figured 
large during the “socialist” stage of development in the USSR. Concerning the 
second thesis, official explanations stated that its implementation was to begin 
shortly. On the third point Malenkov said, at the Nineteenth Congress: 


The ‘rudiments of barter which we have at the eaten time, and which are 
expressed in the payment in kind [ofovarivanie] in cotton... grain. . beet and [other 
products]... will continue to develop into a broad system of barter. Comrade 
Stalin points out that such a system would require an enormous increase in pro- 
duction... and for this reason it will have to be introduced without undue haste, 
as city products are accumulated, but it must be introduced without any wavering, 
reducing step by step the sphere of operation of trade in commodities and extending 
the sphere of operation of barter.” ' 

This economit policy, “by reducing the sphere of operation of trade in 
commodities, will facilitate the transition to Communism. . .”8 

It should be pointed out that an “abundance” of commodities, which was 
for Lenin the primary condition for Communism, has been transformed by Stalin 
from a cause into an effect. According to Malenkov, who refers directly to 
Stalin, “. . . it is impossible to achieve... either an abundance of commodities, 
which could cover all the needs of society, or the’ transition to the formula + 





5 Pranda, October 6, 1952. 

8 Ibid, 

T Thid. 

8 Prasda, October 6, 1952; Stalin, Bkononicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (The Economic - 
Problems of Soctalism in the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 94,~ 
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each according to his needs, if such economic factors as kolkhoz group property, 
trade in commodities and the like are allowed to continue operating.“ 


In other words, it is not an abundance of commodities which is to RA 
the attainment of Communist social relations, but, on the contrary, only the 
establishment of’the latter which can lead to an “abundance”. 


In a special article by G. Glezerman dealing with this question it was oe 
out that in socialist society the political superstructure, which ensures state control 
over society, “is the greatest revolutionary force accelerating the development 
of society.”!° Under these conditions the system of state and legal relationships is 
primarily the “initiator in implementing the tasks for the development of the 
material life of society.” 


The line of the collective leaders at the Twentieth Congress is evidence of 
removal from the agenda of the formula fot a gradual transition, although its 
complete elimination from the Party’s propaganda was considered inexpedient. 
In any case, it is now more an empty declaration than an aspect of practical policy. 
The term “gradual transition” was most used by Kaganovich at the Congress. He, 
however, had been very closely linked with the late dictator Stalin. Speaking of 
the possibilities for speeding up the transition from socialism to Communism, 
Kaganovich even attempted to describe the Twentieth Congress as one of the 

“victorious builders of Communism.”!* However, he could quote no concrete 
signs of an acceleration, but had to limit himself to the brief indication that “the 
translation of these possibilities into reality rc to a decisive degree on a 
subjective factor, on raising the standard . . of leadership in all branches of 

economic-and political life.” 


It is characteristic that Malenkov, who had outlined Stalin’s tine on the 
transition from socialism to Communism at the Nineteenth Party Congress, this 
time touched only on’ the subject of “Communist society,” -— mentioning it at 
` the end of his speech i in the form of a slogan. 


Khrushchev spoke most clearly on the “transition.” Striking once again at 


Molotov’s “slip of the tongue” last year on the building of only “foundations 
. of socialism” in the USSR, Khrushchev energetically attacked the other extreme. 


' ` He spoke out against.those who considered the thesis of the gradual -transition 


from socialism to Communism as an appeal to implement immediately the princip- 
les of Communist society, and against “certain hotheads who have begun to 
compile a detailed schedule for the transition to Communism.” Among such 
utopian notions of the present tasks in Soviet economic and social development 
Khrushchev classed “a disparaging attitude to the socialist principle of material 
self-interest of workers in the results of their labor,” and also “the unfounded 





2 Pravda, October 6, 1952; Stalin, op. cit., p. 66. 
10 Bolshevik, Moscow, 1951, No. 16, p. 31—32. 
1 Ihid, 
13 Pravda, February 21, 1956. 
13 Thid, 
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proposal that it is necessary to force the pace in the eee ees of Soviet trade 
by direct barter.’’14 

The head of the post-Stalin leadership recognized as blunders in theory and 
utopian illusions the plans for transition to the higher form of state and bureau- 
cratic organization in the forseeable future. 


During the years of-collective leadership no real changes have taken place 
in the economic, social and political fields. None are foreseen during the next 
five years. All the shortcomings to which the Soviet system was subject both 
before and during Stalin’s time continue to be incurable. This is evident from 
all the speeches at the Congress. Such shortcomings include: bureaucracy, 
divorce from the masses, the unsatisfactory organization of management and 
production, low labor productivity. It is characteristic that the new collective 
leadership has found no effective, means of eliminating these deficiencies. The 
leaders continue to place hopes on (1) a proper exercise of control over the execu- 
tion of Party and government decisions, (2) greater initiative and insistence than 
‘at present on the part of the trade unions, (3) the obligation of Party organizations 
to train all leaders and all workers in a a of great responsibility for the fulfill- 
ment of the tasks before them. 

In view of these statements it is difficult to Svala the post-Stalin three-year 
period as one during which the regime was further consolidated. This emerges 
quite clearly from the speeches of the leaders themselves. Kaganovich stated, for 
example, that “. . . the period being reported.on was a complicated and difficult 
one in the life of our Party and country . . . It is essential to remember that soon 
after the Nineteenth Congress enemies of the USSR... enemies of peace.. 
perfidiously counted on crisis in our Party, in its leadership, dissension between 
the working class and the peasantry, between the peoples of our multi-national 

state,” 15 

Malenkov spoke of the sharp defeat of the enemies of the Soviet Union who 
“dreamed of disorder within the ranks of the Communist Party” and he con- 
sidered the unmasking of Beria to be a great victory for the Party and its collective 
leadership.16 

In effect, the collective leaders were unable to conceal their own view that 
their greatest success has been the preservation of the regime and the avoidance 
of disintegration of the state system they had created. Even the leaders’ self-criti- 

_cism and the public denuncation of methods which they had been using them- 
selves not so long ago, are a sign of weakness rather than of consolidation. 

After the Nineteenth Party Congress the leaders’ main task was to overcome 
the crisis in the dictatorship, which had lost with Stalin its most perfected one- 
man form. Of course, it was also realized in the Kremlin that this form of dictator- 
ship evoked the greatest hatred in society at large. Being unable to continue 
with the “ideal” order of things, the leaders decided to make a virtue out of 

M Pravda, February 15, 1956. 

18 Thid., February 21, 1956. 

18 Thid., February, 19, 1956. 
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necessity. By attacking the san cult Pae were e attempting to cnet off 
some.of the anti-Stalin and anti-regime sentiments which had been building up 


in the people. By taking the initiative in this process, the leaders could guide it 


into desirable or, at least, relatively harmless channels. Many aspects of the regime’s 
political, economic and social tactics were'criticized : the personality cult, departure 
from the purity of Marxist-Leninist principles, unimaginative forms of diplomacy, 
disproportions in economic: development, an “obsolete” system of wage pay- - 
ments, excessive centralization in the field of management, science, research 


work etc, 


The only action the leaders have taken, however, has been to openly condemn 
Stalin and certain of the methods, used by his regime. In this way they can essen- 


É . tially, preserve the.former methods in some form. Although the personality cult is 


criticized and the collective leadership praised, the same emphasis as before is laid 
on the monolithic nature of the Party and on its leading role in state and society. 


. In his speech Khrushchev stated that the role of the Party in the life of the 


country had further increased between the Nineteenth and Twente Congresses, ’ 
and should continue to do so in the future.” 


No changes are foreseen within ‘the Party. The rehabilitation of a few real 
and imaginary opposition members and deviationists after their death should not 
be taken as evidence of new currents. Even the “extension of inner-Party de- 


. mocracy” is of little significance, since Krushchev had earlier demanded that the 


. - unity and solidarity of the Party'and of its guiding nucleus be preserved and 
_ sttengthened.1® This line clarifies the limits on free opinion within the Party and 


` highlights the special position of the leaders. The theory of the “guiding nucleus” . 


is something new. During Stalin’s life it of course. Se but no aces i was 
made-to justify its existence theoretically. 


The need to strengthen the Soviet ruling class as the basis of the Soviet social 
and political order was reflected by Khrushchev in his instructions on creating 


_ closed colleges.. These- colleges, which are ‘to train ...the builders of a new 


society,” could not be called typical, at least in Khrushchev’s description, of the 
Soviet educational system. The new schools are to be in suburbs and country 
resorts and particular attention is to be devoted to the environment in which the 


` students will study. “Teachers are to be specially selected. Characteristic also is 


the decision‘on financial.-support for the new schools. Diplomatically, Khrushchev 
first mentioned the class of pupils whose parents have low salaries and who should 
therefore be completely provided for by the state. Only later did he speak of 
those pupils whose parents would pay either in part or in full for their education 
at these schools. Most probably, first choice of entry will be enjoyed by the 
children of highly-placed Party workers, thus providing trained “replacements” 
of the guiding nucleus, first in the Komsomol, and later in the other Party 


_ organizations. 





1? Provda, February 15, 1956. 
18 Thid. 
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The position of the political police also remains essentially unchanged, 
Although Khrushchev declared, as part of the criticism of Stalin, that proper 
control by the Party and the government over the work of the security organs 
had been established, at the same time he warned against a certain lack of con- 
fidence “among some comrades towards the workers of the organs of state 
security” and appealed that “revolutionary vigilance be raised in every way 
among the Soviet people ...? and that “the organs of state security be 
strengthened.”’1® 

A special place was occupied by the problem of eliminating excessive centrali- 
zation. At first sight it seems that several measures have been carried out in 
this field which appear to change considerably the system of control in several 
branches of the economy and which apparently increase the authority of the 
individual Soviet republics. It should, however, be pointed out that these measures, 
concerning changes in organization and the technique of management, are 
being exploited by the leaders for political and ideological reasons. Basically, the 
problem was one of transferring several ministries from all-union to republican 
control (ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the petroleum and coal industries 
and communications) and also of transferring certain enterprises from all-union 
. to republican control. Khrushchev attempted to explain this process as one which 
will strengthen even more the sovereignty of each republic. Similarly, Bulganin., 
declared that the measures were in full aeons with the Leninist principles of the 
Party’s nationality policy. 


The details given on such transfers are TN to permit a thorough 
analyzis. In the future, as before, the all-union ministries are to retain “general 
direction, the determination of planned tasks, control of their fulfillment, supplies 
of equipment, the financing of capital investment.”’*° In other words, republican 
ministries, however gteat the extent of their management responsibilities, remain 
essentially field branches of the corresponding all-union ministries. In this respect 
it is noteworthy that the ministries of the coal industry and ferrous metallurgy 
of the Ukrainian SSR are not in Kiev, but in Stalino and Dnepropetrovsk. The 
" nearness of ministries to the production sites does not illustrate an extension of 
the rights of the republics, but rather retention of the old status, that of preventing 
the republican governments from controlling the chief branches of the economy 
on their territories. 


The powers of the union republics have been extended in fields which do not 
affect the interests and rights of the all-union ministries. According to Saburov 
the rights of the republics can be extended only in limited areas and only to a 
limited degree. In general, the measures to eliminate excessive centralization are 
aimed not so much at extending the rights of the union republics as at increasing 
their responsibility for the fulfillment of all-union tasks. On the ideological plane 
Khrushchev unequivocally indicated the’need for the Party to devote equal 
attention tô the national Penns and aspirations of the peoples of the USSR. 


19 Thid, 
20 Thid, 
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He called for “educating the workers of all the nationalities in the spirit of 
socialist community and concern for the general state interests.”8! According to 
Khrushchev all the measures for strengthening the sovereignty of each republic 
ate being carried out only in the interests of the state as a whole. Saburov spoke 
of the real need to “transfer to the councils of ministers of union republics wider 
functions in controlling the development of . : . [that part of the economy which 
is] . . . situated on the territory of the given republic, independently of enterprises’ 
subordination.”*2 Even these apparently broad powers, however, are not an 
extension of the republics’ autonomy. Powers of this kind, in the definition of 
the Swiss-German specialist on federal law Nawiasky, relate to the competence 
of the union though implemented through the organs of government of monben ; 
of the union. 

Moreover, neither can Khrushchev’s promise to reorganize the Heonsdile 
Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities by enlisting the services of “author- 
itative representatives of all the republics” be construed as a possible extension 
of the rights and opportunities of individual republics. The situation would not 
be changed because these representatives belong to the guiding nucleus, the 
Communist Party, in which the national Communist parties are in effect local 
organizations which do not even have formal organizational autonomy under 
the statutes. The basic principle remains concern for the general interests of the 
state as a whole and, emphasis on the need for centralized planning. 

According to Mikoyan, all the measures designed to take some of the load 
off the central administrative apparatus are nothing more than a struggle with 
bureaucratic centralization and reinstitution of Leninist democratic centralism.®8 

The greatest efforts to demonstrate the new paths chosen by the collective 
leadership were made in the field of tactics to be used in dealing with the non- 
Communist world. In the attempt to prove their sincerity, the leaders revised 
in a rather strange way the ideological principles of Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. 
The speakers mentioned the possibility of the parliamentary path of transition 
to socialism. This thesis, together with the new formula that civil war is not an 
essential ‘stage on the path to socialism, was intended to destroy the general 
impression abroad that the Kremlin is a center of revolutionary aggression 
directed against the free world. The new line is in contradiction to that formerly 
proclaimed on the methods of transition to socialism and on parliamentary de- 
mocracy. Up to the Congress it was considered a special merit of Lenin’s that he 
had discovered the Soviet system, a state form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, using for this purpose the experience of the Paris Commune and of the 

1905 Russian Revolution, and that in his work State and Revolution he had 
“characterized mercenary and rotten bourgeois parliamentarism in a 
devastating way. ae 

31 Thid, 

22 Tbid., February 24, 1956. ` 

' 23 Ibid., February 18, 1956. 
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In Stalin’s opinion the significancé of the October Revolution was that it 
opposed “‘the socialist power of the Soviets, as proletarian democracy, to bourge- 
ois parliamentarism, as capitalist democracy.” In Lenin’s view the Soviet 
state form was “not only a form of a higher type of democratic institutions, but 
also the only form which could ensure the most painless ‘transition to socialism.” 26 


‘There are many similar statements on the view that only violent upheavals can 
bring about the transition to socialism. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia of 1939 
considers one of the merits of the October Revolution to have been the fact 
that it “unmasked the lies of the social democrats on the possibility of a peaceful 
transition to socialism.” 27 Even in quite a recent work, published during the rule 
of the present collective leadership, the socialist revolution is described as “the 
violent overthrow of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat with the aim of destroying the capitalist method 
of production and organizing a new, socialist method of production.” ?8 


The opinion that the transition could be achieved by parliamentary methods 
was considered to be ideological heresy. It is noteworthy that Vyshinsky, one of 
the most authoritative representatives of Soviet statecraft and diplomacy, was 
indignant, as an orthodox Marxist, at such distortions of Marxism as Kautsky’s 
assertions to the effect that the proletariat of the capitalist countries should think 
not of destroying or even weakening the state apparatus, but rather of seizing 
state power and forcing it to serve the aims of the proletariat, of transforming 
this state from an apparatus of domination to one of liberation.?* 


Khrushchev’s new line sounds like a revision not only of Stalin’s policy but 
of Lenin’s as well. However, closer examination of the Kremlin’s tactics towards 
the free world, and the further explanations given at the Congress on the “par- 
liamentary path” indicate that the revision of Leninist-Stalinist theory on social 

_tevolution is itself purely theoretical in nature, and not of practical significance. 
Attempts to use parliamentary methods to establish, or at least to prepare the 
way for a Communist dictatorship have a comparatively long history. They 
occurred in the popular fronts in 1935-39 and found their classical expression 
in the Spanish Civil War. The same tactical methods were spoken of, although 
less clearly, by Stalin at the Nineteenth Party Congress. He said: “The banner 
‘ of bourgeois democratic freedoms has been thrown overboard, but I think that 
you, representatives of Communist and democratic parties, will have ‘to raise 
it... if you wish to assemble around yourselves the majority of the peoples.” 3° 

Of particular interest are the proofs mentioned by the new leaders in con- 


‘firmation of their peace-loving nature both in the field of international policy 
and in that of socio-political tactics. It is claimed that the peaceful paths of the 





% Stalin, Voprasy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 10th ed., Moscow, 1939, p. 204. 

% Cited from Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1953, vol. 6, p. 122. 

37 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1939, XLIV, 220. 

28 Fixtsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Part II, Moscow, 1955, p. 270. 

29 Vyshingky, op. cit., p. 157. o o 
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socialist upheaval are not the achievements of the en from Marxism, 
such as Kautsky, Bauer, Kunov and others, but of Lenin himself, who is supposed 
first to have proclaimed the new principles. Khrushchev attempts to give assur- 


_ ances that in the conditions prevailing in April 1917 Lenin’ admitted the possib- 


ility of a peaceful development of the Russian revolution.2! However, Khrush- 
chev does not quote the work in which this view appears. Mikoyan- simply 
declared that “in effect ... the October overthrow took place in an almost 
peaceful way.?? After it had taken place it is claimed that “Lenin and the Bolshe- 


‘viks did not appeal for civil war, for violence.”8 


Distorting historical facts, Mikoyan. continues: “The instigators of the Civil 
War were the imperialist powers ... The bloody Civil War was undertaken not 
by the Revolution, but by counterrevolution, not by the will of the Bolsheviks, 
but against our will,84 

This description does not mention that in Central Russia, for example, the 
Bolsheviks seized power by force almost on the eve of elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. The latter was also dispersed by violence. The Bolsheviks first began 
wat against the newly-formed democratic national states, which had arisen on 
the outlying territory of what was formerly the Russian Empire. + 

The examples quoted of the parliamentary transitions to socialism-—the Soviet 
satellite countries—also lack conviction.35 Mikoyan felt it wiser not to mention ` 
that, as ‘Soviet sources state, the primary and basic premise for the peaceful 
transition was the presence of the Soviet Army, which is’ supposed to have 
averted the danger of the imperialist powers’ deciding the fate of these countries. 36 

Nevertheless, despite the equivocal and indefinite nature of these concepts 
on a transition without violence and civil war, the leaders still felt that they were 


_ father radical. Mikoyan hastened to disassociate himself from “reformism,” 


declaring that any transition from capitalism to socialism was a revolution, 
whatever the rate of change. The revolution’ could be either peaceful or non- 
peaceful. At any évent, the Kremlin finds that these indefinite formulas, which 
can be adapted to any situation, are more suitable as the ideological foundation 
of its tactics towards the free world. 

Until fairly recently emphasis was laid on isolating, as'far as possible, the 
“countries of victorious socialism.” Now however, more modern methods are . 
to be employed. The basic aim is to break the solidarity and cooperation of the 
countries of the free world. ' 

At present it is difficult to predict how effective, both within and outside 


. the Soviet Union, the new methods will be. Despite their apparent novelty, their 


essence and aims have represented the Communist line for a long time. 
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/ 
Marxism and Religion 
A. KusHKOVSKY 


An American publisher of the classics of Marxism has given the following mer 
clear and authoritative definition of an important aspect of Communist philo- 
sophy: “Atheism is a natural and inseparable part of Marxism, of the theory and 
practice of scientific socialism.”! This feature of Marxism has been brought out 
both by its creators and expounders and by its critics, although it is frequently 
overlooked completely by researchers. 


Marxism is not simply the social and economic teachings of Karl Marx. It is 
both a revolutionary economic theory and a philosophical system defining the 
attitude of its followers to all the fields of human activity: politics, art, literature, 
religion, ethics, etc.* “Marxism is not only the theory of socialism, it is an integral 
world outlook, a philosophical system, from which Marx’s proletarian socialism 
logically follows. This philosophical system is called dialectical materialism.”® 

All materialism is atheistic. It recognizes matter as the only reality and attempts 
to explain everything on this basis, asserting the primacy of material and economic 
factors. However, the materialism of Marx and his philosophical school goes 
considerably further.. While the historians of philosophy seek the sources of 
modern materialism in Ancient Greek philosophy, Marx finds no acceptable 
form of materialism in the Greek writers, nor does he discover the basic principles 
of his “dialectical materialism” there.4 The following words of Marx himself 
throw light on the philosophical origins of his theories: 

Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. [As early as the thirtenth 
century]... the British schoolman Duns Scotus asked “whether it was impossible 
for matter to think?” 

In order to effect this miracle, he took eke in God’s omnipotence, į. e. he 
made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he was a nominalist. Nominalism, 
the first form of materialism, is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon... Hobbs is the man who 
systematizes Baconian materialism... Hobbs had shattered the theistic prejudices 
of Baconian materialism ... At all events, for practical materialists, theism is but an 
easy-going way of getting rid of religion.’ 

Thus, Marx’s philosophical quest tended toward complete rejection of 
religion. This is quite understandable if his principal philosophical aim is borne 
in mind. He did not seek to know the world, but to reconstruct it. In his own 
definition: “Philosophers have only explained the world in different ways, but 
the point is to change it.”® It therefore becomes clear why Marx found it difficult 
to base his theories on the ancient materialist philosophers. He could not even 

1V, 1. Lenin, Religion, International Publishers, New York, 1933, Introduction, p. 3, 

2M. Spinka, Christianity Confronts Communism, New York, 1939, p. 120. 

3 J. Stalin, Anarchism or Soctalism?, Moscow, 1951, p. 13. 

` 4 C. McFadden, The Philosophy of Communism, New York, 1939, p. 27. 
5 F, Engels, Sosialis, Utopian or Scientific?, New York, 1935, pp. 10—12, 
è F, Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosphy, Moscow, 1950, p. 99. 
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recognize the materialism of the eighteenth century, whose admission of the 
inertness of matter, of its sluggishness, seemed to him to betray an attraction 
towards religion. The American philosopher McFadden writes: 

Marx and Engels studied‘all the older philosophies of materialism and found | 
them unsatisfactory. But their analysis of these philosophies, especially Feuerbach’s, 
was not in vain. Rather did it serve a twofold purpose: it enabled them to discover 
the defects of the various materialistic philosophies and, knowing what these 
defects were, it made them better able to understand the task’ of formulating a 
materialistic philosophy which would be free of such deficiencies. 

Feuerbach, though unsatisfactory in his crude materialism, gave to Marx and 
Engels an invaluable clue to the solution of their problem. In his attempted presenta- 

tion of a new materialism, he had utilized, to some extent, the dialectic of Hegel. 

Marx and Engels were not slow to see the possibilities of this procedure. They 

‘suddenly saw that in idealism was to be found the very element upon which there 
could be erected a living, vitalized philosophy of materialism. The dialectic had been 
the beart and soul of Hegels idealism—they would make it the beart and soul of their 

materialise.” , 

This course was facilitated, 4s Engels states, by Hegel’s doctrine, which left 
sufficient openings for various views: on practical questions. Engels considered 
that Hegel’s method contained a certain determinist force which inevitably léd 
to political and religious extremism. Marx’s example shows that the opposite 
course could be followed—from atheism and extreme political beliefs to the 
dialectic. This is amply illustrated by Marx’s early works, such as Differenz der 
. demokratischen und epicureischen Naturphilosophie, in the type of work he admired in 
his younger years (David Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu and Bruno Bauer’s Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker) and Marx’s plan to publish, in cooperation 
with Bauer, an atheistic journal. Marx was an atheist long before he became a 
Communist.® He was not making a slip of the tongue when he said “Communism 
begins where atheism begins.”’?® Consequently Marx’s acquaintance with Feuer- 
bach was not of transient significance, but led to a new tendency in materialist 
philosophical thought. Of course, Marx by no means accepted all Feuerbach’s 
heritage unconditionally.1! Nevertheless, Stalin could rightly say: “While the 
dialectical method originated with Hegel, the materialistic theory is a further 
development of the materialism of Feuerbach.”1* This fact is further confirmed 
by such an outstanding Marxist theoretician as Plekhanov. Feuerbach’s chief 
object of study was the philosophy of religion. While he interpreted religion as 
“the dream of the human spirit, in essence an earthly dream,” Marx considered 
religion as “the sigh of an oppressed creature” and (opnie for the people“.18 

4 1 McFadden, op. cit., p. 28. 

8 Engela, Ladwig Foarbash, op. cit., p. 23. 

* Fulton J. Sheen, Communism and the Conscience of the West, New York, 1951, p. 69. 

10 Marx, Okonamisch-Philosophische Manuskripte, Gesamtausgabe, (Complete Edition), Section I, 
vol, 3, p. 164. 

8 Bagels, Ludwig Femerbach, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 

13 Stalin, op. cit., p. 42. è 

13 Marx, “A Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy of Right,” Selected Exsays of Karl Marx, New York, 
1926, p. 16. 
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In other words, while religion was considered earlier a superstition condemned to 
die out as culture and education became more widespread, socialism and Com- 
munism held a hostile attitude towards religion, the basic aspect of this attitude 
being a consciousness of the need to combat religion: “The abolition of religion, 
as the people’s illusory happiness, is the demand for its true happiness.” 4 

The materialist explanation of the history of religion maintains that religion 
arose from the helplessness of primitive man when confronted with the elemental 
forces of nature, whose incomprehensible and inexplicable features became the 
reason for their deification. The roots of religion “are’not to be sought in the 


consciousness of man, but in the historical conditions of people’s material life, 
in their social relations,”15 


Engels maintained ‘that religion was a secondary product of a given economic 
basis, and that it was its “superstructure.” The concept of Serer is 
formulated by Stalin as follows: 


‘The superstructure is the product of one epoch, during which the given economic 
base has its life and operates ... If the base changes and is liquidated, then the super- 
structure follows it, also changing and being liquidated; if a new base is born, then 
the birth of the corresponding superstructure follows.1¢ 


This should not, however, be taken as meaning that te superstructure is an 
insignificant factor in social life: 


The superstructure is generated by the base but this by no means signifies that 
it only reflects the base, that it is passive, neutral and reacts indifferently to the fate 
of its base, the fate of classes and the character of the system. On the contrary, 
once born it becomes a great active force, actively aiding its base to take form and 
become strengthened. It uses every means to aid the new system to put an end to 
and liquidate the old base and the old classes.1” 


Religion is therefore one of the active forces which stand in the way of 
constructing the new world and the creation of real happiness on earth. Lenin 
considered that religion and the church, as well as the police, were a support for 
the formerly existing political system. 18 The evil in religion was contained, in 
his opinion, in the following three features: recognition of the right of the rich 
to exploit the poor; the demand that the poor fulfill their obägations towards the 
rich, which aids the latter to exploit; finally, the preaching of passivity, which 
leads to the complete enslavement of the poor by the rich.1* “The stamp of 


powerlessness and slavish submission lies in every religious dogma and is its 
chief feature.”2° 


14 Marx-Engels, Sochinentya (Works), Moscow, 1955, Vol. I, p. 385. 

15 P, Kashirin, Reakésionaaya sushchnost religiozno ideologii (The Reactionary Nature of Religious 
“Ideology), Moscow, 1951, p. 5. 

16 Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy yag ykoznaniya (Marxism and Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 1950, 
pp. 3,6. 

` U Thid., pp. 4—5. 
18 Kashirin, op, cit., p. 13. 
, 129 McFadden, op. cif., p. 125.*. 

2 P, Kolonitsky, Moral kommexisticsheskaya i moral religioynaya (Communist Morality and Religious 

Morality), Moscow, 1952, p. 8 ; 
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/ 
The Communist is not and cannot be indifferent to religion: 


To the party of the Socialist proletariat... religion is not a private matter. 
Our Party is a league of class-conscious, progressive fighters for the liberation of 
, « the working-class. Such a league cannot and must not be indifferent to lack of 
class-consciousness, to ignorance or insanity in the shape of religious beliefs. For 
us, the ideological struggle is not a private matter but one that concerns the whole 
Party, the whole proletariat.# 


Stalin emphasizes the same aspect: “The Party cannot be neutral toward 
religion, and it conducts an antireligious struggle against all and any religious 
prejudices. aa 

Marxist theoreticians have repeatedly spoken of the need to combat: religion 
and to be completely intolerant toward it. The very idea of God is for them 
unacceptable and hostile. This was most clearly expressed by Lenin: “Any 
teligious idea, any idea about any little god, any coquetry even with a little goddess 
is a most inexpressible abomination ...”#% All these statements are of course 
strictly in the spirit of the Manifesto of the Communist Party: “Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all morality, instead of 
constituting them on a new basis.” ** Religion is the product of a definite social 
and economic system, and its future is linked only with the fate of the system. If 
the system is condemned then its “superstructure” is also condemned. Since in 
Stalin’s explanation, “bourgeois ideas, concepts, merals, moral principles, religion 
and politics are directly opposed to those of the proletarians,”®* they must 
disappear and not be “constituted on a new base.” However, the struggle with 
religion does not, for this reason, become an abstract struggle of ideas. For 
example, Lenin conceives it as an inseparable part of the class struggle: 

’ Thefight against religion must not be limited nor reduced to abstract, ideological 

preaching. ‘This struggle must be linked up with the concrete practical class move- 

ment; its aim must be to eliminate the social roots of religion.?® 


Marxist philosophy considers morality to be one ‘form of social consciousness, 
determined, according to the dialectic, by “social existence.” Morality is not a 
gift to man from above, but the product of material, economic life. Marxism 
rejects the basic principles of Feuerbach’s moral philosophy. In this connection 
Engels writes: “The Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all its predecessors. 
It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all conditions, and precisely for 
that reason it is never and nowhere applicable. In contact with the real world 
` it is just as powerless as Kant’s categorical imperative.”®? Marxism’ rejects the 
possibility that “eternal, final and ultimate” truth can exist.28 Engels maintains 


al Lenin, Religion, op. cit., p. 9. 

33 Stalin Sochimentya (Works), Moscow, 1953, X, 132. 

38 Lenin, Sochinestya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, XXXV, 89. 

M Marx-Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, Chicago, 1946, pp. 41—2. 

35 Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy yaz yhoxnaniya, op. cit., p.13. ` ’ 

M Lenin, Religion, op. cit., p. 14. . 

2? Engels, Ladwig Feuerbach, op. cit., p. 59. . 
38 Engels, 4ati-Dynring (Anti-Dihring), Moscow, 1951, p. 84. 
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that “all previous fabricators of eternal truths have been to a greater or lesser 
degree asses and charlatans.”’#° Such concepts as good and evil, morality and 
immorality, justness and unjustness do not exist outside a historical context. Or, 
as the Short Dictionary of Philosophy states, “morality is not an 1 abattaet but a 
historical category,” 30 


Christian ethics, like all morality based on religion, is considered by Marxism 
to be a weapon for the oppression of the workers:. “By preaching empty hopes 
of heavenly bliss, for a better life beyond the grave, for an imaginary salvation 
‘after death, religion has always aided the ruling classes to keep the workers in 
obedience.” 31 i 


The principle of love, the basis of Christian ethics, calls forth the most violent 
objections on the part of the Marxists. Proclamation of the opposite—hate—is 
not infrequent in Marxist literature. Gorky’s work Oz Religion is very characteristic 
in this respect. The principal theme is a justification of hatred, “conscious, active 
and heroic.” A contemporary Soviet moralist defines the problem as follows: 
“To preach ‘love your enemies’ is to preach the hatred of mankind. The true 
philanthropy, true humanism, has as its content a burning hatred of the enemies 
of the workers, the enemies of humanity.” 32 


Despite the formula given in the Communist Manifesto, however, Marxism does 
not limit itself to rejecting Christian morality; it also institutes its own “Com- 
munist morality”, which Lenin bases not on the principles of religion or of 
idealistic philosophy but on the class interests of the proletariat. In his view 
morality must be subordinate to the class struggle of the proletariat. He considered 
everything moral which could serve to destroy capitalism and create a socialist 
society.3% 


Consequently, the basis of Communist morality is practical expediency, or 
everything that furthers the aims of the Communist Party. All else must be 
subordinated to this aim. This is not just a new form of utilitarianism, but con- 
siderably more: the attempt to create a “new man” in the spirit of this morality. 
This new man is to destroy the old world with its culture, beliefs and moral 
‘ principles. ‘This aim cannot be achieved, however, as long as religious conscious- 
ness lives-in man, an obstacle which cannot be overcome “by enlightenment 
alone, nor by the extension of knowledge only, but by a complete Communist - 
education,” 34 


_ The attitude of Marxism to the human personality is defined by the principles 
outlined above. Personality is denied as an absolute value. Professor É. P. Petrov 
(Vysheslavtsev) writes: “The idea of personality is one of essentially Christian 





© Thid, 

30 M. Rozental and P. Yudin, Kratky filosofsky slovar (A Short Dictionary of Philosophy), 4th ed., 
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31 Kolonitsky, ap. eit., p- 8. 

33 Kashirin, øp. eif, p. 38. ° 

33 Kolonitsky, op. eit., p. 33. 
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origin, and the ethics of love are linked with it. All this was repulsive and hostile . 


to Marx. He needed the ethics of hatred.’’35 

Marx never tried to define philosophically the-concept of personality. He 
simply avoided the problem just as he avoided formulating a concept of matter. 
Other Marxist theoreticians have not attempted to fill in this gap in their philo- 
sophical system. Apparently the problem of personality was never posed because 
it could not be solved without violating the basic principles of the theory. 
Marxism is therefore forced to remain in the position of what has been called 
` vulgar materialism: “There is no God and man descends from the monkey —~ 
everything is the development of matter.” 3 


A clear rejection of the concept of personality is given in the Short Dictionary 


of Philosophy, in the explanation of personalism.3* The criticism of personalism 
given in this work indicates indirectly that in the Marxist Weltanschauung, man, 
as a being living in “nature,” is only one of many elements of the “totality of 
material things.” The concept “personality” is described in the dictionary only 
as a historical term, afid even then only in one meaning: the personality in 
history. Rejection of personality gives Marxism the formal right to deny freedom, 
as an indispensable condition for the existence of personality. The dictionary 
states: “The freedom of man is in fact apologetics for the anarchy of capitalist 
society, bourgeois individualism, the ‘right’ of the ruling class to. exploit the 
workers .. .”8? Marxist philosophy replaces the freedom of the personality with 
the doctrine of a “regular and essential link between all events and phenomena 
and their conditioning causes.”’38 Acceptance of a man’s free will, of his right to 
decide freely is “a straight road to religion, to clericalism.” 39 

Rejection of personality, however, in no way ‘prevents the Marxist philo- 
sophers from discoursing on the “New Man.” As a matter of fact, a most vital 
_ theme in Marxism, is the problem of the New Man, whose task is not only to 
change the economic basis, t6 build Communism, but to change man himself, 
without which, according to Marx, the “true happiness of man on earth” is 
unachievable. In the planned regeneration of man, a prime necessity is his libera- 
tion from two forces: religion and private property. Atheism is the beginning 
of theoretical humanism; and Communism, which rejects private property, is the 
beginning of practical humanism.‘°® In this’ connection, of course, the issue is 
“proletarian and socialist humanism,”’*! or the “struggle of all peoples for the 
revolutionary transformation of society, in which there is no place for enslavement 
_ and exploitation of man by man.”4 The problem is therefore not to achieve an 





35 B, Petrov, Filosofskaya nishcheta marksizma (The Philosophical Poverty of Marxism), Frankfurt 
am Main, 1952, p. 64., 
3 Rozental and Yudin, op. cit., p. 455. 
"3? Ibid., p. 133. 
38 Ibid. 
38 Thid., p. 134. 
40 Sheen, op. sit., pp. 70—71. 
“ Rozental and Yudin, op. cit., p. 116. 
“1 Keshirin, op. eit., p. 43. 
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internal regeneration of man, but to change the nature of “social existence”, which 
in Marxism means the “conditions of material life of a society,”45 or more 
exactly, its third component part, “the method of producing material wealth,” for 
-only the latter is the basic force which determines the development of society 
(The first two factors are defined as (1) Nature and the geographical milieu, and 
(2) Population and its density). 44 The New Man is a function of economics.45 
Berdyaev was therefore right in stating that if man “is but an instrument in the 
economic process, then one must speak not so much of the appearance of the 
new man as of the disappearance of man, that is to say, of the intensifying of the 
process of dehumanization.” 46 à 


Stalin’s work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics gives the following definition: 
“Marxism is the science of the laws of development of nature and society, the 
science of the revolution of the oppressed and exploited masses, the science of 
the victory of socialism in all countries, the science of the building of Communist 
society.” This definition shows the claim of Marxism to complete domination 
over mankind. This claim is the key to understanding the true nature of Marxism, 
and perhaps to its strength. As a philosophical system it has no serious implica- 
tions since it possesses an insignificant intellectual and spiritual content.t” And 
if, nevertheless, Marxism is a force as a Weltanschauung, this is not only because 
any philosophy is better than no philosophy, but also because modern culture is 
undergoing a great crisis and the human spirit is threatened. Despite its assertions 
that its basis is scientific, Marxism essentially reposes on faith. Therefore it 
opposes itself basically not to other materialist and scientific theories but to 
religion. The existence of many scientific theories and philosophical schools which 
accept neither dialectical materialism nor religion does not shatter the “scientific” 
conviction of Marxists, although this conviction has to be defended by rather 
strange conjurations, as, for example, those used by 'V. I. Prokofev: “Idealistic 
philosophy in all its aspects is nothing other than a subtle and refined form of 
religion, clericalism, and gives people a fantastic, distorted concept of the laws: 
of nature and society. Idealism is the basic channel through which clericalism and 
“ obscurantism seep into science.”’4® 


Frequently the theoreticians of Marxism ascribe to their theory those aspects 
of religion which are from their viewpoint favorable. Exclamations such as, “not 
religion, but Communism is the beater of the true brotherhood of peoples and 
philanthropy’’4* are not rare in Marxist literature. Marxism’s aim is not simply 
to destroy religion but to replace it. Berdyaev describes this phenomenon in the 
following way: 





* Rozental and Yudin, op. eit., p. 410. 


44 Ibid., p. 616. 
EN. Berdyasy, The Origin of Russian Communism, New York, 1937, p. 221. 
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47 C. Dawson, Religion and the Modern State, New York, 1935, p. 70. 
48 V., L Prokofev, Neprimirimost nauki i religii (The Irreconcilable Nature of Science and Religion), 
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Atheistic principles sien in. effect signify the transition to some kind of 

- idolatry ot idol-worship. Complete devastation of the soul can only lead to suicide. 
If the Communists succeeded in destroying all faith within the human ‘soul then 
this would destroy faith in Communism, the ability to make sacrifices in the name 
of the Communist idea and to give it all one’s energy. Communism makes the claims 
of a new religion and demands for its implementation great reserves of religious 
energy and great religious faith. For this reason, therefore, Communism is a 
teligton, it persecutes all [other] religions and knows no religious tolerance.5° 


In fact, perception of Marxism as “scientific materialism” without faith is 
hardly possible with the mind alone, for philosophical materialism demands an 
a priori and unconditional faith in “matter,” and historical materialism demands the 
same faith in the mission of the’proletariat. Economic materialism is ultimately - 
based on faith in the implementation of an earthly, socialist heaven. None of the’ 
` Marxist theoreticians has tried to define the concept of “matter” nor has any 


` attempted to prove theoretically the special calling of the proletatiat and the 
_ achievement of “heaven on earth.” Moreover, none of them has felt the need 


for such proof. This is so because proof is not necessary where faith is concerned. 
Apart from the undoubted presence of faith, which lies at the roots of- Marxism, 
the great similarity of the Marxist atheistic teachings to the external manifestations 
of any religious cult are most striking. Many scholars have pointed out this 
resemblance, including priests such as Pirner M. Polsky, or Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen,5t , 
The views of various thinkers on the ined nature of Marxism are fully 
‘confirmed in one of Lenin’s letters to Gorky. Lenin wrote: “There was a time 
in history when, in spite of the origin and the real meaning of the idea of God, 


` the democratic and proletarian struggle took the form of the struggle of one 


religious idea against another.”®? All of these points together indicate that 


' “Consequential atheism does not succeed; it becomes an atheistic religion . . .”58 


with all the consequences that follow from such an internal contradiction. 
‘Professor Petrov states: 


This is religion without reverence, without the feeling of mystery, without the 
transcendental, without the hierarchy of values, without a “heart”, without love. 
This is the religion of hatred, the religious fanaticism of overthrowing the Gods. 
It is throughout contradictory. Asserting immorality, it moralizes; asserting that 
“all is permissible,” it primarily forbids and suppresses.4 ` 


Nevertheless, pethaps the religious aspect of Marxism’s spiritual nature is the 
source of its attraction, despite its evident and very marked theoretical abort: 
comings and the loathsome fruits of its practical application. 


50 Berdyaev, Russkaya relighznaya psikbologiya i komamsnisticheshy ateizm (Russian Religious Psychology 
and Communist Atheism), Paris, 1931, p. 40. 

51 Father M. Polsky, Kanonicheskoe polowbenie Vysshei tserkornoi vlasti v» SSSR. i zagranitsei (The Canonical 
Position of the Higher Church Authorities in the USSR and Abroad), Jordanville, N.Y., USA, 1948, 
p. 102; Sheen, op. eit., pp. 76—7. 

53 Quoted from S. Dark, The War Against God, New Yorke, 1938, p. 77. 

53 Petrov, op. cit., p. 74. 

54 Thid., pp. 15-6. 
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There is no justification for attributing to religion a socially reactionary 
nature, which the Marxists consider its inseparable feature. The ideas of Christian- 
ity are equally hostile both to capitalism and to Communism, as economic 
systems based on a general materialistic philosophy. In H. Dawson’s view these 
two systems are more hostile to Christianity than to each other.55 The idea of 
revolution is not in contradiction to the Christian teachings and religious con- 
_ sciousness. Both require a revolutionary act in a human being, a creative spiritual 
regeneration. Bishop Sheen writes: 


St. Paul opposed the wickedness of the Roman Empire with greater force than 
Marx ever wrote against Christianity, but he never once fell into the Marxist error 
of believing that the world would become better simply because Nero and a few 
other tyrants were overthrown. St. Paul brought not hate, but good news; he 
announced not a distant future dream, but a realized present, namely a changed 
man, and proclaimed for all subsequent history the sublime notion that communism 
is not revolutionary enough.5¢ 


Below all the revolutionary phraseology of Marxism, however, few notice 
its spiritually reactionary nature, although this is its most characteristic feature. 
It fears the spiritual independence of man and his spiritually revolutionary nature. 
If the latter is removed the living human soul’is killed. This, however, is the 
basic requirement for implementing the Communist collective, or the true 
happiness on earth promised by Marx. 


(This article le a shortened version of a chapter from Sows! Pelxy 
Toward Rekgsex and the Church, to be published sbortly by the Institute) 


55 Dawson, op. cit., p. 147. ` 
58 Sheen, op. ci., p. 94. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


1 


Foreign Policy i o 
U Nu and Burma 


A Study in Soviet Inconsistency 
On December 6, 1955 a meeting organized by the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League was held in the Rangoon municipal hall. Among those present 
were Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev. Prime Minister U Nu greeted 
the two Russians on behalf of the League, and when introducing them to the 


assembly gave a short biography of each in a fashion which did credit to his _ 


diplomatic tact. Later, in speeches made during their stay, Bulganin and Krush- 
chev considered it expedient to pay U Nu a few compliments, such as, “A far- 
sighted politician boldly working toward a rapprochement between the Burmese ' 
Union and the USSR,” while in' turn U Nu acknowledged his guests’ services 
“both toward the Soviet Union and in the struggle for peace throughout the 
world.” The Soviet leaders and press frequently praised their host for his efforts 
in support of the defense of peace. However, they made no mention of the 
services actually rendered the Burmese people or Burma by U Nu. This omission 
was deliberate: they did not want to do anything that might strengthen the prime 
minister’s reputation as a statesman or as “a democratic, not a Communist answer 
to the problem of feudal Asia.”4 
The only outside source available to the average Soviet reader for discovering 
the nature of the Anti-Fascist League’s activities is a general outline given by 
U Nu in his speech, which was published in the Soviet press. The Soviet reader 
could also discover something of the role played by the Burmese Army from 
Bulganin’s speech on December 4 in Maymyo, the headquarters of the Burmese 
Northern Military District. Taking the salute of troops whose main task was to 
carry out operations in the jungle against Communist rebels, who only three days 
before the Soviet leaders’ arrival in the city had kidnapped two members of the 
World Health Organization, Bulganin merely noted that the Burmese Army was 
engaged in “driving foreign usurpers from the country.” The Soviet reader 
‘would learn nothing of the Burmese Army’s successful campaign against the 
Communist guerrillas still hiding in the jungle, nor would he discover how 
Burma developed from a British colony to a sovereign state. Khrushchev, in a 
speech at a session of the Supreme Soviet on December 29, 1955, described this 
process as one actuated by force of arms.® He made no mention whatsoever to 
the agreement signed between the then head of the Anti-Fascist League, U Aung 
San, and British Prime Minister Clement Attlee granting Burma independence, 
or of the agreement signed by U Nu and Attlee on October 17, 1947 according 
to which Burma gained complete independence on January 4, 1948. These events 


1 William O, Douglas, North From Malaya, New York, 1953, p. 253. 
2 Prasde, December 7, 1955. 
3 Ibid., December 30, 1955. 
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were not 'even mentioned in the Soviet press in connection with this year’s cele- 
bration of Burma’s Independence Day. On the contrary, the decolonialization 
policy of the Western powers, particularly Great Britain, was denied, and the 
granting of independence was depicted as a result of the Auggie between the 
Burmese Army and British imperialists. 

Thus, on questions of U Nu’s political activities, of the Anti-Fascist League, 
of Burma’s transition from colony to independent state and of the Burmese 
people’s attitude toward the Communist rebels the Soviet reader is, as usual, 
obliged to turn to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, and to other Soviet works, in 
which U Nu and Burma are described in a rather distorted fashion. 


x 


The uncomplimentary biography of Gandhi in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
(second edition) is well known in the West and even evoked a protest from the 
Indian government. However, the information on U Nu in the Encyclopedia is 
- practically unknown. This is partly because the volume treating the letter “U” 
has not yet been published and partly because in the article dealing with Burma 
the present premier is called Thakin' Nu (Mr. Nu). The average reader is not 
likely to connect the two names, and. Thakin Nu can thus be described with 
comparative safety as a person “closely connected with the upper circles of the 
Buddhist clergy and supported by the ‘Socialist? Party, which represents the inter- 

ests of Burma’s bourgeoisie.” According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia all the 
actions of the Burmese government show that it is “an obedient tool in the hands 
of foreign monopolistic capital and that its anti-national economic policy is 
directed at preserving the position of foreign capital in the country’s economy.” 
Améng other things, it is described as a puppet government, the reactionary 
government of Thakin Nu, a bourgeois-landowners’ government, the ruling 
clique of Thakin Nu and the henchman of British imperialists. Furthermore, 
it is claimed that since World War II, that is, since U Nu became prime minister, 
‘the position of the working class and the laboring peasantry has deteriorated 
further, and that “in connection with the military activities of Thakin Nu’s ruling 
clique against the People’s Democratic Army of Burma” the government became 
alarmed “‘at the scope of the workers’ and peasants’ movement” and decided on 
a pact “with the British imperialists.” It was alleged that, although Burma and 
Great Britain signed an agreement granting the former complete independence, 
it merely changed the form of England’s colonial domination and completely 
ensured the command of the British imperialists in ‘independent’ Burma. Thus, 
Burma’s independence is regarded as fictitious and Britain’ is alleged to have’ 
retained her former position in the country. The Encyclopedia goes on to state that 
the support given by U Nu’s government and his Socialist Party has lead to an 
increase in “the activities of the Burma Association of Labor, a police trade union 
society, organized for schismatic purposes by the so-called Socialist Party of 
Burma,” in opposition tq the All-Burma Council of Trade Unions founded in July 
1945 by the Burmese Communists. The All-Burma Council of Trade Unions was 
the chief organizer of the strike of February 17, 1949 when slogans calling for the 
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overthrow of the U Nu government, the anullment of the Anglo-Burmese-pact 
„and the nationalization of the basic industries were much in evidence. 


Such is the Communist leaders’ real view of U Nu and his activities. There 
is no cause ‘for believing that the exchange of pleasantries between U Nu on the 
one hand and Bulganin and Khrushchev on the other has compelled the Commu- 


- nists to alter their opinion on U Nuw’s role in the political life of Burma. Both 


- Khrushchev and Bulganin almost invariably spoke not of the services rendered 


by the Burmese prime minister and his government, but of the setvices of the 
Burmese people in general. ’ 
From the end of 1954 a series of events caused the Soviet leaders to regard 


` U Nu as a fellow-traveler who could be used for the time being to further their 


ends. These events were the Bandung conference, and particularly U Nu’s state- 
ment that he would do all in his power.to prevent war, the trade agreement 


drawn up in 1954 between Burma and China, the joint declaration issued by 


U Nu and Chou En-lai after the Rangoon conference and Burma’s refusal in August 


- 1954 to participate in SEATO. The Burmese pre-niet’s visit to the USSR and the, . 


return visit by Bulganin and Khrushchev strengthened this opinion. Never- — 
theless, during the whole of their stay in Burma, neither of the two Soviet leaders _ 
said much to repudiate the characteristics ascribed hitherto to U Nu and his 
government. Nor is their much doubt that if Burma were to fall into Communist 
hands he would suffer the fate that Salvador de Madariaga said would be the lot 
of Nehru if ever India turned Communist: liquidation. 


a 


. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia gives an equally negative account of the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. At the Rangoon meeting U Nu, the chairman , 
of the League, stated that it was founded in 1944 under the leadership of the late 
Supréme Commander U Aung San. The original aim had been “to organize oppo- 
sition to the Fascists and to drive Fascism in any form from Burma.” When this 
target had been attained the League continued to exist and lead the struggle for 
sovereignty and independence. After that the League, “which was building a new 
Burma in spite of numerous hindrances and obstacles which at times seemed 
insuperable,” became a political force. U Nu concluded by saying that at the 
present the way was almost clear and that their goal of a flourishing state would 
be reached in the not too distant future. 

The Burmese prime minister did not consider it necessary to give a detailed 
account of the League’s activities or of the many “hindrances and obstacles,” 
as he diplomatically called them, which kept cropping up. The main hindrance 
to the formation of a democratic Burma were, and to a certain extent still are, the. 


. Burmese Communists. When in August 1945 the Anti-Fascist League was formed, 
_ it included all parties, including the Communists: the All-Burma Congress of 


Trade Unions, the All-Burma Peasants’ Union, the National Revolutionary Party, 
the left-wing Dobama, the Miochit Party, the Burma League of Youth, the 
Women’s League; the Arakan National Council, the Central Karenni Organiza- 


` tion, the Shan Association, and a few others. At that time the main figures in the 
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ie ` ' ; i 
League were U Aung San, commander in chief of the Burmese Army and head of 
the Army of Independence formed in Thailand in 1941, and Than Tun, leader of 
the Burmese Communist Party. In 1946, when the chance arose for the League 
to participate in the government of Burma, there was a break between the Com- 
munists and the other members of the League, resulting in the Communists’ 
expulsion. Since then the Communist Party has been an implacable foe of the 
League not only during the period when the League was cooperating with 
British officials before the agreement of April 1947, but after the proclamation 
of Burma’s independence in 1948. The partisan activities of the Burmese Com- 
munists against the legal government did much to hamper the development of 
the young state and were essentially the hindrances and obstacles of which U Nu 
spoke in his speech. 

The only time that the Large Soviet Encyclopedia’s version of the League’s 
activities coincides with what was said by U Nu is on the events prior to the 
Burmese Communist Party’s expulsion. During this period the League is described 
as a union of all anti-Japanese organizations, including the Communists. Several 
other Soviet works on Burma also echo this theme. For example, the League is 
described as “a union of all the antifascist forces of Burma,” the country’s “first 
national front” and an organization which, “thanks to the Communists, showed 
firmness in the attainment of independence.”4 However, after the Communists’ 
loss of influence in the League and eventual expulsion for opposing attainment 
of independence by peaceful means the Soviet press changed its views on the 
League. From this moment Soviet propaganda looked upon the Burmese Com- 
munist Party as the only expression of the Burmese people’s interests and the 
protagonist of an independent Burma, The Anti-Fascist League, even though it 
had gained independence for the country, ceased to be considered as acting for 
the general good. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia calls the agreement by the Sup 
Council of the Anti-Fascist League to participate in the Executive Council ue 
a British governor in October 1945 “the treacherous policy of the Anti-Fdscist 
League,” and the talks between the leaders of the League and Attlee are described 
as “a pact with British imperialism.” 


The Burmese National Army also comes in for its share of abuse. T 
at the military parade in Maymyo Bulganin described the role of this army as the 
liberators of Burma from foreign usurpers. “Your army,” he said, “has overcome 
many difficulties on this martial road but it has successfully carried out the task 
pclae it.” Khrushchev added that he hoped that they would always be prepared 
to assert their independence with honor. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, however, 
gives a rather different picture. The only national army it recognizes is the so- 
called National-Democratic Army of Burma, that is, the. Communist and pro- 
Communist partisans. The actual national army, reviewed by the two Soviet 
leaders, is described as the tool of the Burmese puppet government, used by U Nu 
in the struggle with the Burmese people’s national liberation movement. Inciden- 
tally, Khrushchev stated at Maymyo that for any country an army is an expensive 





1 Uchenys yapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, Vol. X, Moscow, 1954, p. 238. 
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luxury. In connection with this it is well to recall the remarks of a Burmese 
official on the occasion of the kidnapping mentioned earlier. He stated that Burma 
spends half her national budget in the struggle with the Communists, whom he 
described as attempting to destroy democracy in Burma. 

Quite recently U Nu said at a press conference that the Communist rebels had 
approached the government with a proposal to begin armistice talks. He said 
that the government had no intention of acting on the proposal since it did not 
wish to grant the Communist Party any vestige of legality. In turn, he proposed 
that if the Communist leaders wished to lay down their arms they would be 
granted an amnesty, an offer which, however, was due to expire in March of 
this year. 

* 


In the speeches made in Burma by Bulganin and Khrushchev, in the latter’s 
report at the fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and in articles 
published in Pravda and Igvestia on the occasion of the eighth anniversary of 
Burma’s independence, a completely different interpretation was placed on the 
Burmese social structure and the question of her independence than is to be 
found in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. Addressing the students and staff of Ran- 
goon university Khrushchev described the existence of the university as one of 
the outstanding results of the independence won by the Burmese people for their 
country. It is indicative that Burma’s Independence Day, a national holiday, was 
this year noted in the Soviet Union for the first time when the press published a 
number of articles stressing Burma’s complete independence,’ In his report to the 
Supreme Soviet Khrushchev said that the British imperialists had been obliged 
to grant Burma independence in Januaty 1948. This is in sharp contrast to what 
the Large Soviet Encyclopedia has to say on the subject. There Burma is still des- 
ctibed as formally a republic since 1948 but in fact still a British colony,while the 
country’s state system is given as one dominated by landowners and capitalists 
dependent on British monopolistic capital. It is particularly stressed that the 
formal declaration of independence did not free the country from British in- 
fluence. In an attack on the Burmese constitution the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
. states that Burma is a good example of the new forms of colonial domination 
practiced by British imperialism resulting from the general crisis facing the 
colonial system. U Nu’s agreement with Great Britain is descibed as making 
Burma’s independence fictitious, since Britain retained her former position. 

This view of Burma’s independence is fully shared by the Burmese Commu- 
nists, who still wish to retain the claim of struggling for national independence. 
Therefore, during the second session of the Indian Communist Party’s Congress 
at the end of February 1948, Than Tun described the agreement that had been 
reached with Britain as a new way of preserving the British hold on the country. 
Speaking on behalf of the Burmese Communists, he promised the Burmese people 
that he would wage a decisive struggle with all forms ofcolonial enslavement and 
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attain real independence. The congress of the All-Burma Peasants’ Union, an 
offshoot of the All-Burma Congress of Trade Unions, also condemned the 1947 
agreement. At the third meeting of the latter, the representative of the Communist 
organizations, Than Ngue, claimed that, although in 1948 Burma was declared 
independent, she was still a semi-colonial country, 

During their stay in Burma neither Bulganin nur Khrushchev gave their views 
on the Communist and pro-Communist forces lurking in the jungles who are 
continuing to fight against the forces of the Burmese government and terrorize 
. the population. Moreover, Soviet literature, tight up to U Nu’s visit to Moscow, 
continued to describe the partisan movement as the Burmese people’ s national 
liberation movement against the British imperialists and their puppet government. 
The Large Soviet Encyclopedia asserts that over a large part of the country the 
Burmese people, rising up against British imperialism, had asserted their authority, 
and were waging war for the complete independence of Burma from the impe- 
rialist yoke. It states that by August 1949 about a fifth of the country was in the 
hands of the partisans, whose numbers were given as 15,000 in 1949. The rebels 
are depicted as the “broad working masses of Burma.” 


After U Nu’s visit to the Soviet Union the history of Burma’s conversion 
- from colony to independent state continued to be falsified by the Soviet press, 
but now no mention was made of the Communists and their activities. However, 
there can be little doubt that, as in the case of Nehru, the present attitude is likely 
to be temporary, depending on how long the relations between U Nu and Moscow 
remain on a friendly basis. The Soviets still hope to find in the prime minister a 
faithful ally. G. A. von Stackelberg 


‘ Domestic Polley. 


The Soviet Communist Party’s Policy Toward Soviet Youth 


A leading Komsomol official recently said: “Now, as never before, there is 
need for-an intense struggle against bourgois ideology, for nurturing our youth 
in the lofty Communist ideals and principles.”! This intense struggle for the 
allegiance of the younger generation or, rather, against the undesirable features 
and moods appearing in it, serves as a key to the understanding of the relationship 
existing at the moment between the Soviet Communist Party and Soviet youth. 


Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet press published numerous 
articles appealing to youth and the Komsomol in particular to increase labor 
productivity in all spheres of the economy. Many of the articles stressed that the 
successful development of industry and agriculture depend on the intensity of 
the work carried out by the young people who were performing tasks for the 
Communist government, 





1 Molodoi kommunist, Moscow, No. 1, 1956, p. 44. 


However, it would appear that it has not been overly easy to evoke the re- 
quired enthusiasm and preparedness to exert all mental and physical efforts for 
Communism. Alongside the appeals and exhortations many articles have evinced 
a suspicion of doubt as to the success of the propaganda campaign calling for an 
intensification of labor by young adults. At the same time the direction in which 


pressure is being applied and the presence of a certain amount of opposition is’ 


_ evident. ` 


To understand the position of the younger generation in the Soviet Union 
at present, the demands made of it and the conditions in which young people 
find themselves after being recruited for new projects must be borne in mind. 
A number of articles describing life in the new construction areas, on the virgin 
lands, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes show that incentives for enthusiasm in work 
` and politics are singularly lacking.? On the contrary, conditions are such as to 
evoke a passive, and sometimes even active resistance to the measures undertaken 
by the Party. The Soviet press has published a number of letters from young 
workers complaining of conditions: 


‘ 


ah 


The people are extremely annoyed. The cold spell has begun but the boys are . 


living in summer field cars. No one knows when they will be transferred to warm 
quarters.’ They have not even received the necessary bed linen.® , 

The freezing weather has begun, but in our stores you catinot buy overcoats, 
warm jackets or shoes. Not much food has teen delivered to the cooperatives.* 

The sovkhoz workers’ cooperative is not keeping us supplied. In the dining 
room there is always the same old cabbage soup and broth. In the summer we had 
to leave work and go 100 to 200 kilometers to buy potatoes, meat and other food. 
Winter arrived, but the oblast consumers’ union did not even register us or the 
neighboring sovkhozes with the sapply bases. Snow fell, but no one brought the 
necessary food or warm clothing.§ 


An example was given where, in the virgin land areas eee winter, girls were - 


building a house in weather.so cold that their hands:stuck to the building mate- 
rials. In addition quite inexperienced youths were given tractors and told to 
drive hundreds of kilometers i in storms with the danger of freezing to death on 
- the way.” 

However, the greatest indignation is caused E aiis correspondents in 
the press, on the air or even in films whitewash the truth by describing the daily 
round as something out a socialist dream. This type of propaganda not only fails 
to achieve its end but actually boomerangs to the extent of even evoking a refusal 
to work. An example of this reaction was given recently in one of the leading 
‘magazines. A young group leader returned from work to her rooms where her 
friend, wrapped in her jacket, was shivering from cold and dampness. She was 


2 Ibid, p.59 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 15, 1955. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 16, 1955. : i 
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. shown an ‘article bearing her name in the latest newspaper but actually written by 
a reporter who shortly before had talked to her during a brief visit to the kolkhoz. 
She says: “I glanced [at it] and immediately flushed; I saw that the article stated 
that we were living in comfortable, warm railroad cars artistically decorated by 
maidenly hands, and that is was simply a beautiful holiday spot. But the cars were 
still under construction at the factories...”8 After this she left the group and 
quit kolkhoz work. 


In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress the head of the Komsomol, 
Shelepin, was also obliged to admit cases of unfavorable conditions experienced 
by working youth.® He cited life at the forestery camps. In more than 600 forest 
settlements with a total of more than half a million youths there were no cultural 
or educational facilities, while in almost a thousand settlements there were no 
schools. In the past year alone more than 20,000 complaints were received from 
young lumbermen. Promises to improve the situation were looked upon as empty . 
words. 


After finishing secondary school Soviet students frequently ignore the Party’s 
demands that they undertake physical work. In his speech Shelepin said quite 
unequivocally that some young people are “leading an idle life, declining socially 

useful work and tolerating immoral acts ... drunkenness and hooliganism.” 
He added that of the three million who finished school during the Fifth Five- 

_ Year Plan about one and a half million were studying at the university. (This 
figure probably includes workers taking correspondence courses or attending 

night school.) Of the rest, he reported that many were not working at all. He 

stated that during the first nine months of 1955, 209,000 young persons were 
` directed into the timber industry, while 205,000 left it. In the coal industry the 
situation was similar. 


An account of a Stalino Oblast conference throws light on the behavior of 
those sent to the Donets Basin. It was teported that 20 Komsomol members were 
directed to one pit but that after a short time only one was still there. The others 
had quit because of the bad conditions.1° Such examples could be repeated almost 

indefinitely in every sphere. 


Through all this can be seen the anxiety of the present leaders as to whether 
the younger generation can be entrusted to carry on the process of building 
Communism. Marshal Voroshilov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, stated that World War II caused a general tendency among ` 
the population to work less conscientiously. This was particularly noticeable in 
the young generation. He declaimed: “Nor can we overlook those abnormal 
features which, to our dismay, are still to be found in youth.” He demanded that 
everyone responsible for the conduct of the younger generation in any way must 
strive to instill in it a different attitude toward work: 





8 Smena, Moscow, No. 22, November, 1955. 


9 Komsomolskaya prasda, February 21, 1956. 
10 Ibid., December 3, 1955. 
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Party, government, Komsomol and trade union organizations, educators and 
parents must consistently and with determination foster in children and in every 
young person a socialist attitude, that is, a love for work and the nules of socialist ` 
communal life." 


On the basis of these remarks it does not appear to be stretching a point to 
conclude that the present-day Soviet youth does not always recognize and observe 
the regulations of Soviet life and is by no means burning with desire to dedicate 
himself to intensive labor in industry or agriculture. Even Khrushchev in his 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress said: “In our remarkably diligent Soviet 
family there are, unfortunately, still persons who do not participate in productive 
labor or catry out useful work either in the family or in society.” Reminding 
his listeners that labor is an obligation and that he who does not work should not 
eat, he complained that, in addition to'this lack of enthusiasm for work, the 
Soviet younger generation does ‘not always have the proper attitude toward 
public property. This probably means that young persons are trying to use this 
property to make up for the shortages in the private sector of the economy or 
that because of fatigue, indifference, or even animosity are causing damage. 


At the Congress two measures were taken regarding education: (1) the 
abolition of fees for tuition in the upper classes of secondary schools, special 
schools and universities; (2) measures to increase by 50% the output of specialists 
with a university or secondary school education (100% in the case of heavy 
industry, building, transportation, and agriculture). Of special interest were 
Khrushchev’s remarks on the need to create a system of general boarding schools. 
Khrushchev gave as the reason for founding these boarding schools the fact that 
as a result of the war there were many widows who had neither the opportunity 
nor the means to give their children a good education and that many children 
grew up without supervision because in many families the parents had to. work. 
However, a careful study of his speech raises doubts as to whether this is the real 
reason for founding such schools. It seems that there is more to it than a desire 
on the part of the leaders to improve to some extent at least the position of the- 
population. Conditions for acceptance into the schools are to differ and “a certain 
proportion of the parents can take upon themselves full reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred by the state for educating a child in the boarding school.”. 
Thus, although fees in general are being abolished, an anomaly is being created. - 
This inevitably brings up the question as to the type of children these schools are 
being created for. There seems little doubt, in view of the payment scheme invol- 
ved, that they are designed primarily for the children of the Soviet privileged 
classes: the Party, economic and administrative leaders and the outstanding 
representatives of science and the arts. This view is indirectly confirmed by 
Khrushchev’s statement that these schools would be founded in suburban areas 
where the climate is favorable. They would have exceptionally good conditions 
as far as food, accomodation, study and recreation are concerned, while the 
teaching staff would be hand picked. It is hard to believe that all this is to be done 


11 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 21, 1956. 
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for children other than those of the élite. The Soviet government is clearly 
pursuing two aims: to try and cement adherence to the Party and the government 
among the groups that in practice run all branches of Soviet life; and to increase 
the educational standards of students destined to enter the universities. 

More than a year ago an important refortn of the Soviet secondary school 
was carried out, to provide for overwhelming emphasis on training students for 
future work in industry and agriculture. This led to packing the curricula with 
subjects of a practical nature to the detriment of the purely scholastic branches. 
This year of experiment has clearly shown that the educational level of those grad- 
uating from the reformed secondary schools is too low to permit successful 
work in the universities. It might be added that many teachers and schools did 
not carty out in full the reforms demanded for fear of lowering the general 
educational level. / 


This whole problem has been discussed in considerable detail during the past 
two or three months, An article by M. Tsentsiper, director of a Moscow school, 
. Stated that in the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress a considerable 
increase in the training of specialists with a higher education was envisaged and 
the need for improving the quality of their training stressed.12 However, the 
author doubts the efficacy of the program on the grounds that it will cause a con- 
siderable reduction in the level of general education. He proposes that in the 
cities a number of general schools be preserved without overemphasis on practical 
courses. 

The vast majority of high ‘schools, however, will quickly and forcibly be 
reformed to prepare the younger generation for actual work in the Soviet econ- 
omy. This process is to be accompanied by strict specialization. Thus, rural 
schools will concentrate on particular branches of agriculture, such as livestock 
raising, grain cultivation and so on. It is likely: that the urban schools will also 
specialize on certain productive professions. Some schools for example, might 
“adopt” a small enterprise such as a textile mill, which will then be kept running 
exclusively on the labor of the students. An essential part of the program is that 
the older students will be obliged to spend a certain amount of time on productive 
work. To the extent that such work is considered part of their schooling they 
will not be paid. 

The concessions offered in the form of the abolition of fees, the introduction 
of a general ten-year course and the formation of boarding schools are primarily 
a gesture. The amount received from fees in the past few years has been negli- 
gible. After the schools have been converted on shop specialization lines and 
practical productive labor is a regular feature, the ten-year general education plan 
cannot but bring with it a distinct lowering in the educational level of youth. The 
boarding schools will teach only a small proportion of the children, the future 
Party élite. 

The impact of propaganda on Soviet youth at the present time has weakened 
considerably, and it has become extremely difficult to make young people take 


18 Uchitelshaya gazra, Moscow, February 1, 1956. 
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the political indoctrination courses. This is confirmed in Partiinaya zhizn. The 
editorial, No. 19, October, 1955, states: “Systematic propaganda still embraces 
only an insignificant part of youth, predominantly the most conscientious Kom- 
somol members, but is does not touch at all many on whom it is especially neces- 
sary to work.” It is admitted, for example, that only 10% of the young metallur- 
gical workers in Magnitogorsk undertock political work and study courses. 

The indication is that of late the Soviet younger generation has become ever 
more interested in things Western. The Party press is troubled by the inade- 
quacy of the struggle against Western “idealistic” influences. In this respect it 
may not be without significance that many of the young people now behaving 
badly in the opinion of the authorities call themselves by such names as Jim and 
Harry instead of their usual Russian names. ~ 

The Communist leaders now look upon the strengthening of propaganda 
among youth and the control of its education as one of the chief tasks facing 
them. A resolution of the Twentieth Party Congress even ends with an exhor- 
tation to improve the Communist education of youth, and Party organizations . 
are now obliged to use all possible means to this end. At the same time the direc- 
tives of the Congress imply that new pressure‘is to be put on the younger genera- 
tion to work on new or enlarge existing projects in the undeveloped areas of the 
Soviet Union. Under the present circumstances, the chances of complete success 
“cannot appear very rosy to the Communist officials. Yu. Marin 


The Economy 


The Twentieth Congress and the Soviet Economy - 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress and the directives which it confirmed 
on the Sixth Five-Year Plan have introduced few changes in the Soviet economic 
system, The two basic elements—central planning and compulsion—remain. The 
greatest emphasis will continue to be laid on development of heavy industry. The 
attempt will be made to overcome agricultural difficulties by extending the sown 
area in the virgin and idle lands and by the cultivation of corn, a crop which will 
allow the further development of livestock raising. l 

_ There is nothing new in moving the concentration of heavy industry east- 
wards, This process began as early as the Second Five-Year Plan with the devel- 
opment of the Kuznetsk Besin. During the Sixth Plan, however, this tendency 
is to be especially marked. Over too machine-construction factories and five 
hydroelectric stations (two of the latter—Bratsk on the Angara and Krasnoyarsk 
on the Yenisei—will each have a capacity of 3.2 million kilowatts) are to built in 
the eastern regions by 1960. 

Nevertheless, the Twentieth Congress does’ mark a definite stage in Soviet 
economic development as the leaders’ speeches indicated. It was proclaimed, as 
early as the Sixteenth Party Congress in 1930, that the Soviet Union had “already 
entered the period of socialism.” At the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev wished 
to make this quite clear. He stated: 
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The Central Committee has had to correct those aay workers who have intro- 
duced confusion and a lack of coordination into certain clear questions which have 
long since been solved by the Party. For example, one might take the question of 
the building of socialism in the USSR and the gradual transition to Communism. 
In the speeches of certain Party workers incorrect formulations have been permitted 

` to enter, for example, to the effect that we have-so far only built the basis of 
socialism, that is, the foundation of socialism. 
It is well-known that as early as the ratification of the new Constitution of the 
USSR [1936] the socialist system had been victorious and had become consolidated 
in all branches of the national economy. This means that even then socialist society 
in our country had on the whole been built, and that since then it has been devel- 
oping on the firm basis of socialist production relations... 
In explanations of the problem of the development of socialism another extreme 
can sometimes be observed... Certain hotheads have decided that the building of 
socialism has been already completed, and have begun to compile a detailed schedule 
_ for the transition to Communism... Unfounded proposals have appeared on the 

need to force the pace of the replacement of Soviet trade by direct barter... “Wise 
men” have arisen who have begun to contrast light industry with heavy industry, 
giving assurances that the primacy of development of heavy industry was essential 
only in the early stages of the Soviet economy, and.that now we only have to force 
the rate of development of light industry.! 


_ 


Striking out in this way at his comrades in the collective leadership, Molotov 
and Malenkov, Khrushchev stated that the Soviet Union was in the stage of 
gradual transition from socialism to Communism. The important points in his 
speech are that the replacement of monetary trade with barter, and the 
generalization of the sovkhoz system are not developments to be introduced in 
the immediate future. Finally, a matter in the very distant future is the principle 
of distribution according to needs, rather than work performed. Khrushchev did 
not conceal the fact that the Soviet Union was still lagging. “,..We have not 
yet overtaken the most highly ‘developed capitalist countries ... and the level 
of production in our country is still insufficient to ensure a prosperous life for 

‘all members of society ... there are still numerous shortcomings and much 
disorganization in economic and cultural construction.” ê 

Nevertheless, the leaders express no doubt that the Soviet Union will in a 
very short time succeed in “‘catching up with and overtaking the most highly 
developed capitalist countries in the economic respect” in production per capita 
of population and that the Soviet economic system will inevitably emerge vic- 
-totious. This opinion is based primarily on the more rapid pace of economic 
development in the USSR and the satellites than in the countries of the free world, 
a basic thesis in Soviet political economy. 

Khrushchev’s speech contains a table illustrating the growth of industrial 

‘ production in the USSR and in the capitalist countries in the years 1929-55. The 
table indicates that during this period the volume of Soviet industrial production 
increased 20 times whereas in the “capitalist” countries output increased by no 

1 Prasda, February 15, 1956. 

3 Ibid, 
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more than 2.5 times. The difference is admittedly quite impressive; even if.one 
considers the low level of industrial production in the USSR in 1929 compared 
with that of the United States, England and Germany in that year. 

It is not the aim of the present article to prove the inaccuracy of Soviet data 
on industrial production in these years, since this would require a detailed analy- 
sis; but a few points may be indicated which throw a different light on the Soviet 
leaders’ assertions, First, whether Khrushchev’s figures are correct or not, it should 
be remembered that he gives the data for Soviet industrial growth for capital 
goods production only. Second, as Khrushchev’s figures show, in certain periods 
the “capitalist” countries also exhibit a very high-rate of increase. The volume of 
production in West Germany in 1946-55 increased six times, whereas the Soviet 
industrial volume did not increase more than five times in that period. ‘Third, in 
the Soviet Union there has been a slowing down in the pace of development both 
in light and heavy industry. During the early five-year plans the increase in 
production was greater than in later ones.’ The following table, compiled on the 
basis of data given by A. Polezhaev illustrates this situation: 3 


Growth of Production in Percentages 
Cepltal Goods Consumer Goods 


First Five-Year Plan ....... 157 87 
Second Five-Year Plan ..... 139 100 
Fourth Five-Year Plan ..... 150 83. 
Fifth Five-Year Plan ....... T 91 76 
Sixth Five-Year Plan ....... 70 60 


NOTE: Third Five-Year Plan omitted (interrupted by World War I). 

Thus, while it may be premature to speak of a stabilization of the Soviet 
economy, indications are that the rate of development is decreasing. For 
example, the increase in the budget in 1956 is smaller than in 1955. 

Many of the speakers at the Twentieth Party Congress attempted to prove the 
inevitable victory of the Soviet economic system by citing theoretical arguments 
on the advantages of socialism over capitalism. 

The socialist economy is more efficient than the capitalist economy, primarily 
because the former does not experience the losses in production and distribution 
which are connected with the very nature of capitalism, with crises, unemployment, 
anarchy in production and competition.‘ 

The aim of socialist production is the maximum satisfaction of the constantly- 
growing material and cultural needs of the workers, of the whole of society.§ 

The Communist Party and the whole Soviet people are firmly convinced that 
in the historical competition of the two systems the socialist system, as the more 
progressive, will be victorious.® 
However, these theoretical claims that the socialist economic system knows 

no crises, unemployment, stoppages and disharmony are not confirmed in prac- 
tice. Many examples illustrating breakdowns, shortcomings and disharmony in 

3 Bulletin, September 1955, p. 6. : 

4 Prada, February 21, 1956. G 

5 Ibid., February 15, 1956. 

© Ibid., February 22, 1956. 
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the Soviet economy were given by the speakers at the Congress. The examples 
show that these shortcomings are not simply temporary, chance phenomena, but 
are caused-by elements in the Soviet economic system which inevitably lead to 
ctises and breakdowns, 


Agriculture continues to be a bottleneck in the Soviet economy: 


Agriculture has clearly lagged behind the general growth of the national econ- 
omy, behind the rapid increase in industrial production.’ 

A serious disproportion has been revealed between the growth i in industry and 
in the people’s needs and the backwardness of agriculture.® 


' In this connection it is noteworthy that the production relations which have 
been established in the Soviet economy are acting as a brake on the development 
of productive forces. The kolkhoz system has not justified itself in its essential 
aim, since it has not led to an increase in the harvest nor has it provided a firm 
foundation for developing livestock raising. If the plan to achieve a harvest of 
180 million metric tons of grain in 1960 is met, this can only be done by extending 
cultivation on the virgin and idle lands and by increasing corn acreage. Concern- 
ing the new lands, Khrushchev stated cautiously: “Study of available informa- 
tion shows that, even with periodic droughts, grain raising in Kazakhstan, Siberia 
and in the Ural region is profitable and economically justified.”® At least under 
Soviet economic conditions it is doubtful whether the last part of his statement is 
correct. Ukrainian First Party Secretary Kirichenko, said: “Many pressing prob- 
lems...of lowering the expenses of production and the cost of kolkhoz prod- 
ucts have not yet been solved.”!° Belyaev, an agricultural specialist with the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee is of the same opinion: “Problems of 
measuring the expenses of production, the cost ... of labor on kolkhozes have 
not been studied at all,” 1 Machine Tractor Stations, one of the basic features of 
Soviet agriculture, are financed under the state budget, and this in Khrushchev’s 
words “gives tise to irresponsibility and lack of control.” In effect, there is no | 
definition of the cost of agricultural production. According to Saburov, exces- 
sively centralized planning has “tied up the initiative of kolkhozes and MTS, has 
weakened their responsibility and interest in developing agricultural production 
and has not stimulated an increase in the output of products.” 12 

However, the changes in agricultural planning introduced in March 1955 can 
hardly make much difference in the existing situation. They merely alter the 
principle of planning by sowings to that of planning the volume of deliveries to 
the state. Centralization, which kills interest and initiative, remains in force. 

The disadvantages of centralized planning are not, however, limited to agri- 
culture. There are also breakdowns and unbalance in heavy industry: 





? Pravda, February 21, 1956. 
8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., February 15, 1956, 5 
10 bid., February 16, 1956, 

11 bid., February 23, 1956. 

1 Ibid., February 24, 1956. 
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Beginning in the second half of the Fifth Five-Year Plan a lag made itself appar- 
ent in the development of the coal industry: compared with the more rapidly 
growing requirements of the national economy. The fuel-consuming branches of 
industry situated in the European part of the USSR have began’ to experjence diffi- 
culties due to the shortage of fuel.18 


Bulganin cautiously admitted that “the requirements of electric energy were, 
however, met with great difficulty.” 14 Bulganin had several other criticisms to make: 


Last year at the July Plenum of the Central Committee the machine corstruction 
ministries were severely and quite justly criticized for lagging in the elaboration and 
production of technically perfect equipment. . 

One of the basic reasons for the iareenitions in lumber supplies to the national 

- economy is the systematic failure to fulfill the plan by the basic supplier, the ey 
of the Timber Industry.. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the builders did not fulfill the established task 
for lowering the cost of construction. Many building prganzanpsi are year after 
year permitting losses and non-productive expenditures, !5 i 
Kaganovich declared: “An important advantage of the socialist economy is 

the possiblity of [achieving] the most effective planned cooperation'and inter- 
action of all types of transportation,” although a little later-he stated: “The 
relative share [in transportation as a whole] of shipments by the cheaper forms of 
ee and pipeline—still remains low...the new navigable canals 
and reservoirs...are being used in a most inadequate way.”16 
: SRONA have even been discovered in such an important aspect of the 
economy as wage payments. Kaganovich stated: “Comrade Khrushchev was 
correct in stating that the wages question was confused. We are now attempting 
to disentangle the situation. This is a serious matter. In some regions wages have 
jumped upwards, and in others they are lagging; in one branch they have jumped 
ahead and in another they lag.”1” Mikoyan’s view on the subject was that “an 
increase in the wages of poorly-paid workers and employees would mean liqui- 
dating a certain lack of harmony in our economy, the liquidation of the excessive 
gap which can be observed in our country between the wages of the poorly-paid 
category of workers and employees and the wages of the highly-paid category.”’18 
The greatest shortcomings, however, are to be found in the consumer goods 
industry: 

The Central Committee of our Party is concerned over the existence în several 
places of interruptions in trade and over waiting lines for individual goods... It is 
sometimes asked whether the individual interruptions in trade and lines for goods in 

_ short supply are inevitable. Are these really the concomitants of socialist trade? Of 
course they are not. They arise when there is not a correct balance between the mass 
of goods available and the population’s demand based on its ability to pay. 

18 Thid. 

14 Thid., February 22, 1956. 

18 Ibid. ' 

16 Thid., February 21, 1956. i 

17 Ibid. 

18 bid., February 18, 1956, . 
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- In socialist society demand must outstrip the supply of goods. The ever increas- 
ing demand drives the production of goods forward. The whole question 1s the 
degree of this outstripping.1® 
Mikoyan’s admission is of great value to the rechin The outstripping of 
production by demand is a most serious shortcoming in the Soviet economy. It 
is evidence of the existence of inflationary trends and shows that the Soviet 
economic system will always have a tendency not to satisfy completely the demand 
for consumer goods. The first place in the Soviet economy is occupied by the 
production of capital goods and not by the satisfaction of the people’s require- 
ments. The system is thus turned inside out. The Soviet leaders’ assertion that 
the aim of the system is the fullest possible satisfaction of the growing needs of 
Soviet society is not convincing, in view of the constant failure to supply people’s 
needs and the one-sided emphasis laid on capital goods. ‘The aim of every econo- 
mic system should be to satisfy demand; production is only a means to this end. 

The Jack of harmony in the Soviet economy is not only the result of short- 
comings in the mechanism of central planning. The trouble lies in central planning 
itself. By eliminating the market mechanism, which under the modern division 
of labor is the only measuring stick for determining the various economic cate- 
gories, the Soviet economic system deprives itself óf the opportunity to use 
markets as a measurement of the various economic categories such as the cost of 
production, profitability, the productivity of labor, etc. The law of value is only 
preached in theory, since the Soviet economic organizations have no ways of 
measuring value. ‘The market price is replaced by the directive price, which is 
worked out in the offices of the economic ministries. In practice this price is 
divorced from the realities of SONER economic life and cannot serve as a regulator 


of the economic processes. 


Nevertheless, the Soviet Union is Wee to produce real economic value and the 
country’s economic plans are not simply bluff. When the new planned production 
capacity is completed it will represent real value; and if the weather is good a 
harvest will be gathered in on the virgin and idle lands, thus increasing the overall 
harvest. However, neither we nor the Soviet economists, can predict the profit- 
ability of the new projects and the income which will be made from the new 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes on the virgin lands. Losses under the state system are 
inevitable and are no less than under the capitalist method of production. Evi- 
dence of the losses incurred by the Soviet economy is provided by (1) the excessive 
extension of the management apparatus (about which much was said at the Con- 
gress and which has been a problem ever since the years of NEP); (2) the so- 
called excesses in construction which were revealed at the July Plenum of the 
Central Committee last year; (3) uneconomic goods shipments (mentioned by 
Kaganovich and Kosygin); (4) projects uncompleted because funds were cut 
off. The Soviet system claims to know no crises and unemployment. However, 
the interruptions, in supplies to the population and the lines of people waiting 
to buy essential consumes goods are crises, crises which affect the consumer 
rather than the producer. E. Glovinsky 


19 Ibid. 
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Soviet Agricultural Machinery Production 


Plenary sessions of the Party Central Committee held in September 1953, ` 
February-March 1954, June 1954 and January 1955 imposed upon the Soviet 
agricultural machinery industry obligations that could’ not be met without, a 
reorganization of production methods. This reorganization, which began late in 
1953, made it possible to increase the variety of machines built as well as to step 
up the volume of production. 

The reconstruction of farm implement enterprises enabled the industry to 
begin production in 1954 of 30 out of the 40 new types of machinery called for 
by the Central Committee.1 The remaining types, whose manufacture is the most 
labor consuming, were held over until 1955. By the third quarter of 1955 the 
number of different types of agecalinn machinery being produced had risen 
to 307. : 

. This growth over the past 15 years is shown in the following table: 


- ‘Types of Agricultural Machinery in Production 


; (Number of Types) 
1940 neers was 84 1949)... oe, 195 
1946 0... ee 90 + 1950 ..npesseen, 212 
1947 ssis eden 119 1954 aiya 277 
1948 ........ee 162 1955 norrisi f... 307 


SOURCES: A. S. Molscev, Salshethey yeistromye mrasteny. Spravechuh-heteleg (Agricakual Machines. A Handbook and Catalogue), 
Moscow, 1932, p. 4; Sehbermasbena, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1; Now 11, p 2e 


The progress made has meant that not only grain and industrial crop pro- 
duction could be mechanized, but livestock raising as well. The degree of mecha- 
nization in agriculture has steadily increased in spite of inefficient utilization of 
available equipment and a shortage of spare parts. The following table shows the 
development of this process: 


Mechanization of Soviet PEER, 


(la Percentage of Total Work Done) 


Operation 1940 1930 1951 1953 1953 1934 
Plowing of Cultivated Land..........+ 71 92 95 98 98 99 
Plowing of Fallow Land.............- 82 6 97 98 98 99 
Spring Grain Sowing ............005- 52 64 75 80 83 88 
Winter Grain Sowing ...... ccc cece eee 53 75 75 80 93 95 
Grain Harvesting 2... ccseee eee eeee 43 50 60 70 77 82 
Sugar Beet Harvesting ............005 —_ — — 67 80 — 
Potato Planting........ cece eee cence ee e -l _ _ — 40 
Sunflower Harvesting .....sssssesesss — — —_ — — 93 


SOURCES: A. S. Motseev, Selrhakiny yalstranmys mashiny, Sprevocherk-hataly (Agricultural Machines, A Handbook and Catalogue), 
Moscow, 1952 p. 3; Prede, January a9, 19525 January a5, 1933; January 4x, 1954; January 21, 1955. 


Thus, the Machine Tractor Stations have not yet fully mechanized kolkhoz 
production. For example, 12% of spring and 5% of winter grain sowing is per- 
formed by horse-drawn or even manually operated equipment. Also, 23% of the 
1953 gtain harvest and 18% of the 1954 was gathered by hand, and only 24% 

of the 1954 potato crop was planted mechanically. The ves of sugar beets 


2 Selkbozmashina, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1. 
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by machine was carried out on a large scale for the first time in 1952, when 
67% was collected mechanically, while in the case of sunflowers it was even 
later, in 1954. The reason for the incomplete mechanization of agriculture is 
simple: there is a shortage of equipment. The fact that in 1953 and 1954 only 
77% and 82% respectively of the grain harvesting was carried out by combines 
indicates that the supply of these machines does not meet requirements. As an 
example, the following table shows the development of grain combine 
production: ; 
Grain Harvesting Combine Production 
Drawn Self-Propelled 


1929: ai odnie 100 Not in production 
LIIL seco sai teh 3,500 ' Not in production 
5 eraris 8,600 Not in production 
1935 woe eee ae 20,200 Not in production 
1936... eee eee 42,500 Not in production 
1937 ciecea cues 43,900 Not in production 
1929-40 vc cece 200,000 Not in production 
1947) .......ee 2,800 Not in production 
1948 ........., 14,400 Not in production 
1949 wok. eee 17,000 12,000 
s TISO necans 23,000 23,000 
1946-50 0.0.2 eee 54,000 39,000 
1950 adi eats, i -24,000 29,000 
1952 se cows eee 20,000 . 21,000 
1953 ack cede 49,000 22,000 
1954 ..... ST 20,000 17,000 
1955 aides 49,000 (Both Types) 
~ 1960 (Plan) ..... 140,000 (Both Types) 

SOURCES: 1929-37: BSE a Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, gare 1944, L, 727; entry 1929-40 A.S Molseev, Selibecder- 
‘op i ss, Spravochwk-hateleg (Agricultural Machines, A Handbook and Catalogue), Moscow, 1952, p. 45 1947-48: BSB, anded, 
19535 X15; 1949: Pranda, January 1B, 1950; 1950: Pia January 27, can entry 1946-30: , Spravecark- 
deatahg, D. 5, 19512 po ee January 29, 1932; 1952: Prenda, January PR 15993: Pravda, January 31, 1934; 1954: Pranda, January 21, 
1955; 955: bruary 26, 1956; 1960 (Plan): Preeda, February 22, 19 


This branch of the industry is of extreme importance. The first harvesting 
combine enterprises were built in 1928-32, that is, during the first Five-Year Plan. 
The Zaporozhe Kommunar Works in 1930 was the first to begin large-scale 
production, turning out combines taking a 4.6-meter cut. Two years later the 
newly built Rostselmash Works in Rostov began turning out the Stalinets-1 
combine with a 6.1-meter cut. In the same year the Sarkombain Works in Saratov 
began manufacturing harvesters similar to those made at the Kommunar Works. 
In 1936 the Ukhtomsky Works in Lyubertsy started production of the so-called 
northern combine SKAG-5 A with a 2.54-meter cut. During World War I both 
the Kommunar and the Rostselmash Works were destroyed but were rebuilt in 
1945-46 and provided with the finest and-most up-to-date equipment. Production 
was resumed in 1947." In addition, since the war the Krasnoyarsk and Tagantog 
Self-Propelled Combine Works and the Tula Works have been manufacturing 
special types of harvester. In 1954 the Taganrog Works turned out 12,000 self- 
propelled combines. + 

2 BSE (Large Soviet Enéyclopedia), 2nd ed., 1953, XXT, 115-7. 

3 Radio Moscow, February 19, 1955. 
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Assuming that the 1955 target for combine production was fulzilled, the total 
number manufactured during the Fifth Five-Year Plan would have reached ` 
221,000, Of these, a large percentage of the drawn type was produced by the 
Rostselmash Works, which on November 5, 1954 turned out the 100,0o00th 
_ postwar Stalinets-6.4 In 1955 this plant’s output was probably in the region of 
25,000, since, according to Pravda for January 2, 1956, it had manufactured 
3,113 harvesting combines in December 1955. The project of the Sixth Five-Year 
` Plan envisages that the Rostselmash Works will manufacture only grain harvesters 
and spare parts for them. Such specialization in this enterprise means that by the 
end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan production per square meter.of plant area will 
increase approximately two and a half times, and overall output almost three 
times. In 1956 the Rostselmash Works is to begin the manufacture of a new, 
improved model, the Stalinets-8, which has a productivity 1.5 times that of the 
Stalinets. In 1956 this enterprise is to produce 30,000 Stalinets-6 grain haf- 
vesting combines and 10,000 Stalinets-8, but beginning in 1957 only Stalinets-8 
are to be made. By the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan the capacity of the plant - 
will be almost 90,000 combines a year. Thus, the Rostov enterprise alone will ’- 
turn out twice as many combines as the rest of the enterprises together are doing 
. at present.5 At the same time, the Zaporozhe Kommunar Works is to increase 

, its production of the Stalinets-6 and prepare to produce the Stalinets-8. In 
accordance with the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress, the production 
of grain harvesting combines during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is to amount to 
560,000, that is, 390,000 more than during tke previous five-year period. 

The Taganrog and Krasnoyarsk Self-Propelled Combine Works are to go 
over this year to the manufacture of the new S-4~-MP model. This combine has 
a number of constructional advantages which will facilitate the harvesting of 
grain under unfavorable climatic conditions. , Thus, for example, the header will 
be supported on runners which will slide over the ground, Because of this, the - 
machine can be adjusted for the lowest possible cut. Moreover, the combine will 


~- be able to harvest flattened grain irrespective of the direction the stalks are lying. ` 


The collecting bin on the new combine will hold 1,300 kilograms of grain thereby 
reducing the number of stops necessary for unloading.® In addition, in thefourth 
quarter of 1955 it was decided that the above-mentioned enterprises should begin 
production of a new self-propelled combine, the SK-8, which is to have an 
8-meter cut, that is, twice the size of the present S-4. The collecting bin of the 
SK-8 can be unloaded oh the move. This machine will be able to harvest oo 
three to six hectares of grain per hour.” 


In the last two years the Tula and Syzran Combine Works have gone over - 
to the manufacture of specialized models. Thus, the main plant of the Tula Works 
turned out its 5,o0oth potato digger on November 26, 1954 and took upon itself 





4 Vestntk mashinostroentya, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 35. 
5 Radio Moscow, September 15, 1955. 

8 Komsomolskaya prasda, November 11, 1954 

7 Ibid. p i 
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the obligation to double its output in 1955.8 In 1954 the Syzran Works began to 
produce the new silage harvester SK-2.6, which can gather silage planted either 
broadcast.or in rows. It can handle crops with stalks from three to four meters 
high and up to 50 mm thick. In view of this, the SK-2.6 can be used to gather wild 
‘grasses, weeds and the like. While in motion the machine can mow, grind and 
load into trucks moving alongside.* 

The construction of new enterprises and better utilization of the old ones 
were to increase the output of grain harvesting combines in 1955 by 40% over 
the 1954 figure. For 1960 the draft of the Sixth Five-Year Plan set a production 

„figure of 140,000 grain combines and 50,000 windrowers. Of late the number of 
combines in use has grown. In 1953 in the MTS alone there were 255,000, which 
was 66% more than in 1940.19 At the beginning of 1955 there was a total of 
326,000, which had increased to 350,000 by July 1, 1955.12 

X decision of the plenum of the Party Central Committee issued in Sepet 
1953 on measures to increase agricultural production envisaged that in 1954-55, 
8,000 type KOK-~-z potato diggers, for light soils, 32,000 type KKR-2 potato 
diggers, for heavy soils, 6,000 corn pickers and 7,000 silage cutters would be ’ 
manufactured. In accordance with this decision, in 1954 the entérprises engaged 
in the production of agricultural machinery turned out 15,000 potato diggers and 
5,000 combines for harvesting various industrial crops.1* 

In the past two years much has been done in the way of altering production 
processes so that more complex and better machines be obtained. In addition to 
increased output of Stalinets-6 combines, and the: transition to the Stalinets-8 
model at the Rostselmash and Kommunar Works, there has been a considerable 
boost in the manufacture of tractor-drawn grain and special seeders at the Kras- 
naya Zvezda Works in Kirovograd and the Belinskselmash Works in Belinsky, 
Penza Oblast. In order to increase silage cutter production this year to four times 
the 1955 output, the Syzran Combine Works, the Gomselmash Works in Gomel 
and the Ukhtomsky Works in Lyubertsy, Moscow Oblast, started to manufacture 
individual units for these cutters. In 1955 the Serp I Molot Works in Karkhov 
had to double its output of combine motors and at the same time take steps to 
-increase production in 1956 four times. 

Last year, the Voroshilov Works in Tashkent and the Uzbekselmash Works 
began producing machines for cultivating cotton sown in closely-spaced rows. 
A number of plants, including the Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya Works in Odessa 
and the Verkhnyaya Tura Works have been making machines and equipment 
needed in the Malstev system of cultivation. These include three-pronged weeders 
and special weeding plows.18 In 1954, 160 different types of agricultural machinery 

' were were being t tested by the government. Of these 70% were approved. 

~~ 8 Radio Moscow, November 27, 1954. 

` 9 Selkhozmashina, 1954, No. 11, p. 16. 
10 BSB, 2nd ed., XXII, 115. 
11 Barzykin V.M., Penkin M.A., Semenov V. M., Osnovy mekbanizatsii selskogo box yaitia (Fon- 
damentals of Agricultural Mechanization), Moscow, 1955, p. 4. ` 
`s Pravda, January 21, 1955. ' 
13 Selkbozmasbina, 1955, No. 11, p. 2. 
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In 1954 and 1955 three more plants, hitherto engaged in general production, 
began to manufacture agricultural machinery. These were the Omskselmash 
Works in Omsk, the Mosselmash Works in Moscow and the Liepaiselmash 
Works in Liepaya, Latvian SSR. This brought the number of enterprises engaged 
in agricultural machinery production to 50. (A complete listing is given at the 
end of this article.) Unlike the majority of enterprises in the other branches of 
Soviet heavy industry these are mainly in the European areas of the USSR. Only 
13 are in the eastern regions. However, it is noteworthy that since World War 0 
the majority of thé new enterprises are being built in the east. 

One of the major faults of Soviet agricultural machinery production i is the 
lack of uniformity in the flow of work with a consequent failure to meet pro- 
duction targets. In 1954, for example (the latest year for which full details, are 
available), although the ruble value of production met the plan, the.actual physical 
production of the main types of machinery did not. The chief reason for this is 
that 50-80% of output is achieved in the last ten days of the month. Slow output 
during the first twenty days means that in the end a considerable amount of 
overtime must be put in and work is carried out at a forced rate. The following 
table gives an example of this process: 


Differences in Average Rate of Agricultural ‘Mechinesy Production 
During Third Quarter of 1954 





This method of operating is virtually official, even eee it involves un- 
economic usage of available equipment] together with idleness of men, machines 
and transport. It raises the cost of the finished products, causes greater losses due 
to faulty work and, in the last analysis, brings about a disruption in production 
plans. Even the newest enterprises with the latest equipment work in the same 
way. The Taganrog Combine Works, which regularly turns out more than half 
its combines in the last ten days of the month, during the first three quarters of 
1952 fulfilled its plan by only 89.2%, although it had 0.5% more workers than 
the stipulated number. Moreover, during the first six months of the year there 
were 75,000 hours of overtime and mass stoppages amounting to 24,000 man- 
hours.14 The position was similar at the Tula Combine Works, which always 
produces 80% of its output during the last ten days of the month. In 1954 this 


` 14 Selkboxwashina, 1955, No. 2, p. 1. 
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enterprise fulfilled its plans for the first nine months by 95.3%, although its 
labor force was 3.1% overstrength. ‘There were 33,700 hours overtime work with 
23,800 man-hours lost by stoppages.15 

The quality of Soviet agricultural machinery can hardly be called outstanding. 
In addition to flaws and overspecialization there has been of late a tendency to 
lag behind other nations in the development of certain types of machinery. In 
his speech at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee on July 4, 1955, 
Bulganin admitted that he was far from satisfied with individual types of tractors, 
combine harvesters and other agricultural equipment.1® In an effort to overcome 
this backwardness it has been decided that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the 
emphasis will be on tractor-mounted rather than drawn equipment. G.S. Khlamov, 
Minister of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction of the USSR, 
announced at the Twentieth Party Congress that, whereas at the time only about 
30 different types of mounted machines were in production, in the following two 
or three years more than 100 new tractor-mounted or semi-trailer models were 
contemplated.1? The main object is to free the manpower now used to operatè 
the trailing equipment. Also, it is hoped that the production of new types of 
seeders will cut the number of workers required per unit from 6 or 7 to one or 
two. This will free about 4,000 to 5,000 workers per 1,000 seeders. In addition, 
it is hoped to free a large number of persons now operating drawn equipment by 
providing existing machines with special attachments enabling the tractor operator 

-to carry out each operation single-handed.1* 

One final major shortcoming is that there has not been any large increase in 

the number of machines produced, as the following table shows: 


Agricultural Machines Produced in Selected Yeats of Fourth 


. and Fifth Five-Year Plans 
Product E 1950 1954 
Grin Harvesting Combines (Total) ........... 46,000 37,000 
Grain Harvesting Combines (Self-Propelled) .... 23,000 17,000 
Tractor-Drawn Plows ........... cee eee eeeeees 110,000 100,000 
Tractor-Drawn Seeders... eee eee eens 83,300 94,000 
Tractor-Drawn Cultivators ....... 0. eee e eee $2,300 94,000 


SOURCES: Zardansya Verkboonage Soria SSSR. Stenogrefichesky otcbet (Séxaioas of the Supreme Sovict of the USSR. Stenogmphic 
Report), Moscow, 1946, p. 3633 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 


This stagnation is a result not only of the weaknesses inherent in the system 
of manufacture, but also of the economically unjustifiable division of labor 
, brought about by the production of 307 different types of machinery, mainly of 
too specialized usage. Thus, as the above table shows, in 1954 the number of 
tractor-drawn plows and grain harvesting combines dropped below the 1950 level, 
in spite of the campaign being waged for the cultivation of the virgin and idle 
lands. There is little doubt that the shortage of machinery is to a considerable 
degree the cause of the poor results shown by Soviet agriculture. . 

15 Thid, 

18 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
11 Thid., February 26, 1956. 
18 Thid. 
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Soviet Agricultural Machinery Plants ‘and their Products. . 























Name and Location , Matn Prodnct' 
Kazakhselmash Works No information available 
Akmolinsk, Kazakh SSR a 
SOURCE: Selkbormashne, Mosca, No 1, 1953. : 
Almæ-Ata Works No information available ` 
Alme-Ata, Kazakh SSR ` . ; 
BSE (Large Soviet Bocyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. USSR, p. 1,845. 
Armavir Works 3 No information available 
Armavir, RSFSR 
SSE, tod ed , 1950, OT, 36. 
Altaizelmash Works Tractor-drawn, five-farrow plows, i 
Barnanl, RSFSR | Mole ditch machine DKN-2° 
Sethbexmasbina, No. 1, 1955. s 
Bezhetskselmash Works i 
Bezhetsk, Kalinin Oblast, RSFSR Flax thresher MLS-2.5 
Sslkbeqmashina, No. 1, 1955. 3 
Belinskselmash Works Potato planters SKG-4 and SK-4, _ 
Belinsky, Penza Oblast, RSFSR Grain and special planters 


Selhbermarkina, No. 11, 1955. i 


Verkhnyaya Tum Works F : 
Verkhoyaya Tura, Sverdlovsk Oblast,  „ 
RSFSR ; 





BSE, 10d èd , 1951, IX, 55. 


` Tractor-drawn plows, Fodder mills, Root-crop 
_cleaners, Potato choppers 





Kommunar Works 
Viloyus, Lithuanian SSR 
Rado Masco, June 24, 1954 


Gormselmash Works 
Gomel, Belorussian SSR. 


‘Sclkbexmarhine, No, 1, 1954. 


Peat cutter MTDK-3 





Hay stacker STU-0.7, Straw-silage choppers, 
Tractor-drawn dragharrow VNU-3, Silage 
harvesters 








Voroshilov Works 
Dnepropetrovsk, Ukrainian SSR 7 
Prada, Jecuary 24, 1953. $ 
Kommunar Combine Works ` s Grain: harvesting combine S-6; 
Zaporozhe, Ukrainian SSR to begin production of model S-8 , 
i Seihbexmearhena, No. 11, 1955. 
Kamenka Works No information available i 
Kamenka, Penza Oblast, RSFSR : 
BSE, 20d ed , 1953, XTX, 488, ` : 
Glavselmash Works l Sprinklers 


Kiev, Ukrainian SSR 
Radis Mascow, December 5, 1954. 





Keasnaya Zvezda Works ` 
Kirovogtad, Ukrainian SSR 
Seleboqmasiena, No, 1, 1955. 


j2 


Tractor-drawn seeders ‘T-8-2-A, SK-24, 
SUB-48, SA-48B, 2 SK-16, TR,1, SON-2.8, SGK-6 


i 


Name and Location - Main Product 
Kolomyya Works * f No information available 
Kolomyya, Stalinslay Oblast, : 

Ukrainian SSR 
Raise Stemsler, Apd 30, 1954. 


Krasnoyarsk Self-Propelled Combine Works Self-propelled grain combine S-4 
Krasnoyarsk, RSFSR 
Pravda, Febroary 28, 1954. 














Kurganselmash Works No information available 
Kurgan, RSFSR i 
Solkbezmeshena, No. 1, 1953. 
Krasny Aksai Works Cultivators KRN-2.8, KPN-4A, KP-4, 
Aksai Station, Rostov Oblast, RSFSR Seedling planter SR-6M 
Seleboxmasiina, No. 1, 1954, 
Liepaiselmash Works 7 Fodder processor KPK-1.5 


Liepaya, Latvian SSR 
Selkherymaskina, No. 1, 1955. 
Lvovselmash Works, ` Fodder cooker, Root-crop cleaner 
Lvov, Ukrainian SSR R . 
Rade Moscow, March 15, 1954. 





Metall Works Winnower-sorters 
Lvov, Ukminoian SSR . ; f i 
Radu Moicew, March 18, 1954. 


Ukhbtomsky Works Hay-movers, Hay-stackers, Flax harvesters, 
1st Lyubertsy Station, _ , Tractor-drawn mower KSKh-2.1, Hemp Catter ZhK-2,1, 
Moscow—-Kazan Railroad, RSFSR Three-swath trailer mower K-6B 
Selldeyncackina, No. 2, 1953. 
Lyudinovo Steam Tractor Works § Agricultural steam tractors 
Lyudinovo, RSFSR 3 


Rado Masca, March 10, 1954. 


Mogilev Steam Tractor Works Agricultural stéam tractors 
Mogilev, Belorussian SSR j 
Radio Mesow, Angust 28, 1954. 


Moeselmash Works Seedling planters,’ Equipment for checkrow potato 
Moscow a tg planting, Cabbage cutter PKN-1 

Bako Mascew, February 6, 1955. 
Plug I Molot Works No information available 


Nikolaev, Ukrainian SSR , 
MSE (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd od., 1938, VIL, 487. i 





Sibsclmash Works No information available 
Novosibirek, RSFSR 

Selkboxsnashina, No. 1, 1953- 
Novoe Khovrino Works À. Cabbage cutters 


Novoe Khovrino, Moscow Oblast, RSFSR 
Bada Moscow, Juns 29, 1934- - 


. 
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Name and Location Maln Product È 
Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya Works Trector-drawn and tractor-mounted plows, Five-furrow 





Odessa, Ukrainian SSR . plows, Three-furrow deep plow P-3-30PA, Two-furrow 
plow PKB-2-54 l 
Selkbezmashina, No 1, 1953; Vestethe machenastrecasya, Moscow, No. 1, 1954- 
Omskselmash Works l Duster-sprayer ONK for tractor KhTZ-7 . 
Omsk, RSFSR ; i 
” Selkboxywastene, No. 4, 1954. 
Selmash Works No information available 
Orel, RSFSR z i 


Radko Ore, November 30, 1954- 





Pervomaisky Works f Tractor-operated rakes 
Osipenko, Ukrainian SSR \ 
Radw Mescow, November 2, 1954. 





Pavlodar Combine Works No information available 
Pavlodar, Kazakh SSR 
Rado Moscow, Scptember 16, 1954. 

















Teelets Works : : Tractor-drawn harrow “Zig-zag” 
Riga, Latvian SSR 
Rede Mescaw, September 28, 1954. 
Rostselmash Works r ‘ Grain harvesting combine Stalinets-6, 
Rostov on Don, RSFSR : Com picker KU-2, Self&propelled mower KS-10, 
_ Tractor-drawn plow P-5-35-M _ 
Salkhezmashina, No. 1, 1955. i ‘ 
Ryazselmash Works Í Potato digger KOK-2, Cultivator KON-2.8 
Ryazan, RSFSR . 
Sedbbeywatiena, No. 1, 1955. 
Petrov Works Monorail conveyors for livestock kolkhozes 
Stalingrad, RSFSR pik 


Vastath mashenostreexipa, NO 3, 1954, p. 106. f 








Stalino Works : Shares for tractor-drawn plows 
Stalino, Ukrainian SSR 
Radio Moscow, March 9, 1954. 





Syzran Combine: Works © Silage harvester SK-2.6 / 

Syzran, RSFSR ; 
Selaboymashma, No, 1, 1955 

Stalin Self-Propelled Combine Works Self-propelled grain combine’ S-4, 

Taganrog, RSFSR _ preparing for production of self-propelled half-track 

Z grain combine S-4-MP 

Radio Mascow, March 19, 1954; Selebormastena, No, 11, 1955. i 

Vyit Works ; No information available 

Tartu, Estonian SSR 


Nanha  xhexa, Moscow „No, 7, 1954, P 49. 
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Name and Location 
Tashselmash Works “Voroshilov” 
Tashkent, Uzbek SSR, 
Solkbezmashina, No. 1, 1955- 


Mata Product 
Cotton picker SKhM-48-M, Cotton gin UPKh-1.5, 
Cotton cultivators 








Tula Combine Works 
Tula, RSFSR ` ` 
Sethboxmashina, No. 1, 1955. 


. Potato diggers KK-2 and KKR-2 





Uzbekselmash Works 
Tashkent, Uzbek SSR 
Selhbormashine, NO. 11, 1955. \ 


Frunze Works 
Frunze, Kirgiz SSR 
Selkboywashena, No. 3, 1954- 


Potato stalk and foliage remover ABN-2, 
Cotton planters for close-spaced planting 


Horse-drawn rake GPK-6, Side-delivery take 
2GBT-2.2 - 





Serp I Molot Works 
Kharkov, Ukrainian SSR 


Grain threshers, Clover threshers MKS-1100, 
Grain cleaners, Grain, industrial crop and 
vegetable seed cleaners and sorters, Motor U-5M. 
for combine Stalinets-6, 52 hp motor SM-1 

for combine Stalinets-8, Diesel motor SMD-60 for 























self-propelled grain combine S-4 

Rade Mescow, January 8, 1954. 
Chirchikeelmash ‘Works Caltivator-weeder KRN-2.5 z 
Chirchik, Uzbek SSR * 

Selhbezmashene, No. 1, 1955 
Shumerlya Combine Parts Works f Combine parts, Mobile shops for MTS 
Shumerlya, Chuvash ASSR i ; 

Radio Meser, March 4, 1954. ; 
Voronezhselmash Works No information available 
Voronezh, RSFSR k 

Solkbermaskına, No 1, 1955. f g 
Frunze Works No information avallable 


Kharkov, Ukrainian SSR 
Selhbermathina, No. 1, 1955. 


G. A. Voedensky 


REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of tke Comeesnist Party of the Soviet Union. 
` Published by, PRAVD.A. No. 3, 1956. 

This issue is mainly devoted to a summaty of the Twentieth Congress, and as 
such is of more than usual importance, since the Congress itself was the summing- 
up point of Party policy since the death of Stalin. To put the period under review 
in its proper perspective, one must first go back to the days when Stalin’s body 
was still lying in the Columned Hall. On the second day after his death, Pravda, 
Igvestia and other Soviet newspapers were printed without the black border, 
ostensibly because they contained the names of the new leaders. At the grave no 
oaths of allegiance to Stalin were sworn, all references were to the Party. Then 
began a period during which Lenin was eulogized even more than uéual. It was 
stressed that the Party line was based entirely on Leninist principles, or rather 
on the quotations from his works, with which every tenet of theory and practice 
was substantiated: 

There seems little room for doubt that even at that time an agreement had 
been reached on the need for changing Stalin’s policies. Most of all, it was 
essential that Stalin’s name be removed as discreetly as possible from the formula 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin as the founders of Marxist theory. The most convenient 
way of achieving this aim was to praise Lenin to such an extent that Stalin was 
eclipsed. Naturally, the process of dethronement was not overly abrupt, but the 
longer it went on the more apparent became the collective leadership’s intentions. 
The new leaders, however, had to proceed cautiously for two reasons: first, a 
sharp deviation from the Stalin course was dangerous since it might have evoked, 
if not an actual schism at least the formation of opposition groups or a wave of 
unrest among the population; second, restraint was necessaty for a time as 
otherwise it would have been only too plain that the men who but yesterday 
were praising their leader so assiduously were now changing their tune. In pass- 
ing, it seems to us that Malenkov’s demotion had nothing to do with the question 
of reevaluating Stalin. Be that as it may, the period of hypocritical apotheosis had 
come to an end almost three years previously. Stalin’s position was retained, but 
only as a tactician. Even this situation was to be changed when the time was ripe. 

This issue of Kommunist crystalizes all that was said about the post-Stalin era 
at the T'wentieth Party Congress. The leading article “Forward, Under the 
Banner of Lenin, to Communism” gives a general evaluation of the Congress. 
In the good old tradition it states that the Party approached the Congress “firmly 
united around its Central Committee, full of decision to continue with insistence’ 
to put into practice the Lenin general line.” This “line” is given considerable 
stress: s 


A vital, positive role in all the Party’s manysided activities was played by the 
Central Committee’s revival of the norms for Party life set up by Lenin, particularly 
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the principle of collective leadership, the active mastering of the pernicious cult of ` 
the individual which was profoundly alien to Marxism-Leninism and which turned 
one or the other personage into a wonder-working hero, supposedly capable of 
solving personally all the practical and theoretical problems facing the Party. 


The central Party press has recently dropped many hints on the harmfulness 
of the cult of the individual. Now, for the first time, the condemnation of this 
trend is expressed more sharply. This article refers to it several times. Criticizing 
the activities of institutions and cadres dealing with the social sciences, the 
author writes: 


The creative development of revolutionary theory has put a sharp brake on the 
cult of the individual. This cult caused workers on the ideological front to lose 
faith in their powers and in their ability to advance theory, and gave rise to the 
belief that the development and enrichment of Marxist-Leninist theory was the 
task of the select. This resulted in ignoring the development of revolutionary 
theory, the role of our Party’s collective thought and the role of brother parties. 


Evety speaker at the Twentieth Party Congress gave some attention to this 
problem, even though no one mentioned Stalin by name. However, the thoughts 
expressed were so transparent that names were quite unnecessary. In fact, Stalin’s 
name was mentioned so little that the impression was created that the former 
dictator had already been condemned to oblivion. It was apparent that the 
present leaders considered the.three years since his death to be sufficient to permit 
them to attack the former leader. Most likely, they hoped that the earlier eulogies, 
with which their every reference to Stalin had been embellished, would have 
been forgotten. 


The leading article also gives much attention to the question of coexistence: 
“Of enormous importance are the questions of principle put forward in the 
report of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and discussed 
by the Congress, such as, the question of the peaceful, coexistence of two systems. 
The posing of and solution to these questions is of primary significance not only 
for theory but also for practice.” 


As in Khrushchev’s report, the question of coexistence is put in a rather 
unusual fashion, inasmuch as that, for the first time in the history of the Bolshevik 
party, toleration of evolution as opposed to revolution was given official rec- 
ognition. While preserving the tactical concept of forcible seizure of power, 
Khrushchev stated, on behalf of the Central Committee, that the parliamentary 
method was equally valid: “The establishment of a new social structure in any 
_ country is a domestic affair for the people of the country. The peoples themselves 
will choose the structure they like and which reflects their basic interests and 
requirements from life.” 2 

This view, too, has been carefully prepared, and is closely bound up with the 
intense campaign carried out in connection with the relaxation of tension after 
the Genéva conferences and the possibility of peaceful coexistence. After repeat- 
ing- the theses expounded at the Congress, the article continues: “Of extreme 
theoretical and practical importance is... the question of the forms of the 
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‘ different countries’ transition to socialism. This question has been evoked by 
life itself.” It'is stressed that the form the transition takes is determined by the - 
foreign situation and the domestic conditions predominating in each country. 
This is attributable to the radical changes that have taken place throughout the 
world as a result of World War II. The collective leadership considers that the 
socialist camp is now so strong that its development is assured under all condi- 
tions: “The revolutionary transition to socialism under these conditions will not 
necessarily involve civil war. The forms of socialist revolution are various. Force 
and civil.war are not the only methods of transforming society.” 

‘This view, which Lenin opposed in no uncertain manner, is now put forward 
as a model of the Leninist adherence to principles and flexibility. In Kommunist’ s 
words, the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress on this score “are inspiring 
the Party to even greater activity in-the struggle to secure a lasting and durable 
peace.” 


All the theses expounded at the Congress are taken: further in the second 
article, entitled “The Universal Historical Significance of the Socialist Camp.” 
Its basic objective is to evaluate the rivalry between socialism and capitalism. 
The subject is treated in such a way as to show that the socialist camp has already 
made great achievements and that henceforth the Soviet people will not face 
alone the problems of socialist construction. The author also makes an attack on 
the free world: “On this basis bourgeois ideologists have attempted to prove 
that socialism is only a national, purely Russian manifestitation.” The author, 
A. Sobolev, points out that socialism has already become a world system and that 
a new stage in its development began when its influence was extended to the 
enormous area reaching from the center of Europe to the southern Pacific. _ 


` The extent of the competition between the two systems permits the author 
to claim that the Communist Party can now look with tolerance on all forms of 
the revolutionary sttuggle: “The enetnies of the working class accuse the Com- 
munists of wanting to achieve their aim solely by force. This is patently slander.” 
To add greater authority to his statement the author refers to Lenin, even though 
the reference has no direct connection with the question of tactics. Lenin wrote: 
“The working class would naturally prefer to take power into its hands peaceably.” 
However, it was virtually an ‘aside and it is.quite clear that revolution was the 
real topic. There are numerous other references to Lenin in the article, all designed 
to give added force to the main thesis that competition between socialism and 
capitalism which began after the October Revolution has now entered a new 
historical phase: the victorious march of socialism under the leadership of the 
Soviet, Communist Party. 


The rivalry of the two systems is given as a competition on two planes. First 
and foremost, it is an economic struggle. At the same time, however, it is stressed 
that “the main sphere of the world: competition between socialism and capitalism 
is the struggle of ideas, which is the struggle for inflyence on the masses.” This 
thesis is explained further. An idea which grips the masses becomes a material 
force in social development. Propaganda is of particular importance in this 
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respect, since it determines the form that the struggle for the minds and political 
opinions, of the masses and the realization of theory will take. 

The article is purely theoretical and was deliberately placed next to the article 
on the results of the Twentieth Party Congress as it presents a theoretical justifi- 
cation of the new tactical line. Its main conclusion is: “Under different conditions 
and in accordance with the situation, the working class will utilize parliamentary 
and non-parliamentary forms of the struggle for power and will apply peaceful 
and forceful methods of turning the capitalist economy- into a socialist one.” 

Closely connected to these two articles is one by P. Fedoseev, entitled “The 
Connection Between Philosophy ..and Politics.” It goes even further than the 
first two and attempts to present.the decisions taken at the Congress in a philo- 
sophical light. Although it is clear that the author is having to strain his subject 
matter to the utmost, he does his best to justify his proposition. He describes all 
these decisions as a spiritual weapon enabling ‘capitalism to be defeated and 
permitting all bourgeois theories and teachings to be countered. ‘The author uses 
all kinds of tricks to give the Party’s new: line a philosophical basis: “The reac- 
tionary philosophical concept, the basis of which is the cult of force, became 
particularly evident in the foreign and domestic policies of the Hitlerites.” The 
free world is described as a society propounding the “philosophy of force,” while 
the socialist sector favors the “philosophy of peaceful coexistence.” It is signi- 
ficant that idealism is also included in the category of “philosophies of force.” In 
this respect the author makes an interesting comment: “The Communist Party 
is carrying out a decisive struggle against the subjective and idealistic concept of 
the role of the individual in history and against the cult of personality, which is 
alien to the entire spirit of Marxism-Leninism. The cult of the individual places 
a person above the Party and ascribes to him miraculous properties.” 

Thus, the efforts of the collective leadership to belittle Stalin are included in 
the category of philosophical questions. In a similar fashion the new Party line, 
the question of coexistence and all the other purely practical decisions reached 
at the Twentieth Party Congress are subjected to “philosophical” treatment. 

' The remaining articles in this issue provide the details and the concretization 
of these decisions. In passing; an admission made by P. Doronin, secretary of the 
Smolensk Party Executive Committee, in his article “Party Organization in the 
Struggle for the Improvement of the Social ‘Economy on the Kolkhozes” is 
worthy of note. Speaking of agriculture in Smolensk Oblast he states: 

The preceding three years were particularly unfavorable, for the sowing of flax 
was cut threefold, the area sown to potatoes was halved and from year to year the 
yield from grain decreased, while the kolkhozes prepared ever smaller quantities of 
fodder, which could not but bring a drop in the productivity of communal livestock 
raising. Little grain and money was paid per’ work-day unit. 

This admission is a chance but excellent indication that the Congress was not 
on such a high theoretical plane as it would at first seem. It certainly gives the real 
reason for the collective leadership’s desire to put their economy in order and to 
preserve peaceful coexistence throughout the world in order to achieve this. 

A. Gaev 
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'. Publications of the Institute for 


. the Stady of the USSR: 


UKRAINIAN ‘REVIEW,. No. 5, 1956, 
160 pp. (In Ukrainian). 
This issue of the Ukrainian Resiew contains the 


following articles: V. Holubnychy, “M. Volo-. 


buyev, V. Dobrogaev and their Oppanents;” A.. 
Poplujko, “The Ecoriomy of the Ukraine Today; nad 
V. Plyush, “The Union for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine;” L Krylov, “On the Question of the 


Educational Tenets of the Union for the Liberation . 


of the Ukraine;” A. Kravchenko, “Voluntary 
Migrants;” N. Pushkarsky, “The Burning of 
Kiev;” L Kisi, “The Sugar Industry of the 
Ukraine.” This issue also contains a review of 
Brigadier C, N. Barclay’s book The New Warfare 
by F. Korduba, an account ‘of articles on the 
Ukrainé in the Institute’s non-Ukrainian publica- 
tions and the Institute’s latest publications, 


-< V. Holubnychy describes the history of the rise , 
and subsequent crushing by the Bolsheviks of the 


concept in Ukrainian economic science known as 
the “Volobuyev System.” M. Volobuyev, on the 
basis of V. Dobrogacv’s research, proved the 
colonial position’ of the Uktmine both in the 
Russian Empire and under the Soviets. 

_ A. Poplujko provides much material on the 


” present condition of the economy df the Ukraine, - 


which played an important role in the industriali- 
zation of the USSR and which continues to play 
a very important part in Soviet economic life. 
The author comes to the conchision that’ the 
Soviet Union’s plans will hamper the harmonious 
development of the Ukrainian economy. 

V. Piyush and I. Krylov describe the Union for 


the Liberation of the Ukraine, whose members 
were on trial in 1930. 7 


A. Kravchenko on the tiai of his awa obier 
vations lays the lie of the Soviet references to 
“voluntary migrants.” This phrase usually masks 
the Soviet government’s forced movement of 
Ukmainian peasants from their native land to 
Narym Krai, where they are again subjected to 
a process of “de-kulakization.” 
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K. PROSHIN, Inventions in “the Soviet Union. 
Series II (Mimegmphed Editions), No. 37, 90 pp. 
(in Russian). ; 


PE SE E PEE EE 
thè most important Soviet inventions (an almost 
impossiblė task since the Soviet authorities allow 
little to be printed on the subject and never reveal 
anything Ìn the way of important’ technical data) 
but at depicting the conditions under which 
inventors in the Soviet Union work. The author 
shows why the role of the “working” inventor in 
the USSR is extremely limited and why technical 
progress is largely dependent on teams of special- 
ists able both to work creatively themselves and 
to copy or adapt westem models, Much of the i 


material is based on information provided by 


émigrés from the Soviet Union who have had 
personal contact with that ‘country’s inventors 
and their working conditions. 


The anthor shows that although much technical 
progress has been made there is little to encourage 
actual inventive initiative on the part of the Soviet 


* 
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E. SBERBIN, Political Attitudes of the Soviet 
Army after Stalin. Series II (Mimeographed, Edi- 
tions), No. 38, 88 pp.. (In Russian). 

There is little doubt that during the last decade 
psychological changes have taken place in the 
Soviet population. The author has attempted to 
define these changes in ‘the Soviet Army and 
describes the struggle between separate, often 
opposing trends in the mood of the Soviet soldier 
which, in the author’s opinion, can be seen in the 


` constantly growing lack of ideas and dissatis- 


faction among both officers and men, while the 
discontent of the latter is becoming constantly 
stronger, The author considers that the anti- 
Communist forces in the Russian emigration could 
make use of this in 'their struggle with the Bol- 


ee 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press end Radio) 


Se F March 1956 


1 Death of Het of the Soviet Union Colonel 
General Bogolyubov reported. 

Report on reception held id Soviet Embassy 
, in Kabul to mark the 35th anniversary of the 
signing Of the Soviet-Afghan treaty. ` 

Report on reception held by Voroshilov for 
former French President Vincent Auriol. 

“ Agreement signed in Kabul between the 
Soviet Union and Afghanistan on technical 
and economic aid for Afghanistan. 

Soviet ambassador to Iceland P. K. Ermo- 
shin presents his credentials to the President 
of Iceland, 

2 TASS report published in connection with 
statements made by the West German Foreign 
Minister’ on the reunification of Germany and 
relations with the Soviet Union. 


West German ambasador to Moscow Wil- 
helm Haas arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet ambassador to Switredand P, L 
Ershov presents his credentials to the President 
of the Swiss Confederation. 


; Arrival i in Moscow of Danish Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs H. C Hansen. 
Bulganin receives Mr. Hansen. 
Molotov receives Mr. Hansen. 


Soviet ambassador to Pakistan L F. Shpedko 
arrives in Karachi. 


3 Communiqué published on the first session of 
a Soviet-Finnish commission on scientific and 
technical cooperation. 


- Publication of new regulations governing 
admission to Soviet correspondence and 
evening higher educational institutes. 

Signature in Belgrade of Soviet-Yugoslav 
agreement on Danube navigation. 
Discussion in Moscow between B 

Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Molotov and Mr. EL C. 
Hansen. - 


Voroshilov recéives Mr, Hansen, 


4 Publication of report that the Supreme Soviet 
has approved @ change in the border between 
the Kazakh and Uzbek SSR’s. 


Soviet-Hungarlan Friendship Month begins 
in Budapest, 

5 Session of the Ukrainian Academy of Sclences 
opens In Kiev on peaceful usage of atomic 
energy. 

Manchester (England) City Council dele- 
gation leaves Leningrad for home. 

Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
holds press conference on the development of 
cultural relations between the USSR and 
foreign countries. 

' Arrival in Moscow of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Continuation in Moscow of Mr. Hansen’s 
talks with Soviet leaders. 

6 Report published “On the Question of Ful- 
filling the Geneva Agreements on Vietnam.” 

Molotov receives Executive Secretary of 
UN Economic Commission for Europe. 

Final talk between Soviet leaders and Mr. 
Hansen takes place in Moscow. 

7 Molotov receives West German ambassador 
W. Haas. 

Soviet-Danish communiqué published. 

Publication of Eisenhowers message to 
Bulganin, 

8 Metropolitan Krutitsky returns to Moscow 
from Norway. 

Publication of Central Committee address 
on the occasion of “International Women’s 
Day.” 

9 Decree of the Presidium of Supreme Soviet ` 
and the Council of Ministers published on 
reduction of length of working day on days 
preceeding leave and holidays. 

Yugoslav ambassador D, Vidic leaves Mos- 
cow for home, 

Moscow, signature of agreement on co- 

operation between Soviet and Yugoslav in- 
surance companies, 

‘Indian government approves plan worked 
out by Soviet engineers for construction of 
a metallurgical works in Bhilai. 
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Death in Moscow, of the Bulgarian Minister 


poa Covina lor pe the Palagncan Haba 2s 
Tsarvulanov. 


10 Joint communiqué published on the denny 
of a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Yemen. 


Publication of decrees of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR “On the Statutes of the Agri- 
cultural Artel and the Further Development 
of the Initiative of Kolkhozniks in Organizing 
Kolkhoz Production and: Managing the Artels’ 
Affairs,” and “On Monthly Advances to Kol- 
khozniks and Supplementary Pay for Work on 
Kolkhozes.” 


Arrival ih Moscow of Syrian ambassador 
Jamal Farta. 


Delegation from US National Council of 
Christian Churches leaves New York for the 
Soviet Union. 


` Mikoyan receives the Executive Secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe. 


Molotov receives former French President 
Auriol. 


11 Publication .of statement made by Soviet 
: ambassador to West Germany Zorin on the 
repatriation of Soviet citizens from the Federal 
Republic. 

Arrival in Oslo of Soviet delegation of 
fishery specialists, 

Arrival in Moscow of the Gai from 
the National Council of Christian Churches 
from the United States. 


12 Executive Secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Goi leaves Moscow for 
Helsinki. 


Soviet ambassador to OEA orate 
lic of Vietnam M. V. Zimyanin presents his 
credentials to the President of the Republic. 

Bulganin receives former French President 
Auriol. 


B. Bierut, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the United Polish Workers’ 
Party, dies in Moscow. 


West German ambassador Haas presents his - 


credentials to Voroshilov. 
Danish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
Hansen leaves Moscow for Leningrad. 


è 
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13 Publication of a décree of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
~ Council of Ministers of the USSR. on measures 
to improve the work of public food enter- 
prises. 
M. Auriol leaves Moscow for home. 
- Soviet ambassador to Siam I, N. Yakushin 
presents his credentials to the King of Siam. 
Molotov receives Hast German ambassador 
.to Moscow J. König. 
Molotov receives the Syrian ambassador. 


14 Mr, Hansen leaves Moscow for home. 


Group of Soviet electric power specialists, 
headed by Malenkov, leaves Moscow for 
` London. 


15 Group headed by Malenkov arrives in Londoa. 
Khrushchev arrives in Warsaw. 


16 Publication of exchange of messages between 
, the prime minister of Pakistan and Bulganin. 
Death of Soviet Academician V. P, Nikitin, 
specialist in electrical engineering and electric - 
welding. 
Arrival in Moscow of Norwegian pastor 
Ragnar Forbekk, a Stalin Peace Prize winner. 
Arrival in Belgium of group of Soviet 
metallurgists, headed by Minister of Ferrous 
Metallurgy A. G. Sheremetev. 


17 Luxemburg Minister: to the USSR, R. ae 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Congrets of Moslem of the Caucasus ends 
in Baku. 

Delegation from the American National 
Council of Christian Churches received by the 
Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs. 

Refrigerator ship for the Soviet Union 
launched in Denmark. 


18 Soviet ambassador to Pakistan I. F, Shpedko 
presents his credentials to the president of 
Pakistan Iskander Mirza. : 

Stalin Peace Prize awarded in Damascus to 
Sheikh Muhammed al-Ashmar. ; 
19 British Prime Minister Anthony Eden ene 
$ Malenkov. 
_ Molotov receives Chu Teb. 
Session ‘of the general- assembly of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences opens in 
Moscow. 


20 Publication of the exchange of telegrams be- 


tween Voroshilov and the President of Turkey 
Celal Bayar on the occasion of the 35th anni- 
versary of the signature of the Soviet-Turkish 
treaty. 

Kaganovich and Saburov receive -deputy 
chairman of the Chinese’ People’ 8 Republic 
Marshal Chu Teh, 


Bulganin ‘receives Chu Teh. 

Voroshilov receives Chu Teh, 

Chu Teh leaves Moscow for home. 

Pastor Ragnar Forbekk presented his Stalin 
Peace Prize in Moscow. 

Syrian ambassador Jamal Farra presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. i 

Bulganin receives Burmese ambassador 
Mong On. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Karachi, 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Bel- 
grade to meet -Yugoslav representatives to 
prepare joint text of convention on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Conference of eastern bloc countries opens 
in Moscow to study question of organizing 
an Eastern Institute for Nuclear Research. ` 


Arrival in Moscow of parliamentary dele- 
gations from Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
to discuss air traffic between the countries 
concemed. ; 

Group of Soviet athletes leaves Moscow for 

21 Publication of decree of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR on the preservation of 
salmon reserves and the regulation of salmon 


fishing in open sea areas adjacent to Soviet 


territorial waters in the Far East. 


Publication of exchange of'telegrams be- 
tween Molotov and the head of the Swiss 
political department on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Switzerland. 


Publication of telegrams exchanged between 
the heads of the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Churches. 

The delegation of the National Council of 


Christian Churches returns to-the United 


States, 


- Conference of railroad representatives from 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the 
. Soviet Union, East Germany, Poland, Romania 
and Bulgaria opens in Belgrade. 
Bulganin receives Haas, 
Khrushchev returns to Moscow from War- 
saw after funeral of B, Bierut. 

22 Mikoyan arrives in Karachi. 

Delegation of Soviet ‘fishery specialists 
leaves Oslo for home. 

Egyptian motion picture officials arrive in 
Moscow, 

Exhibition of British XVI-—-XX Century art 
opened in Moscow. 

23 The inaugural congress of the Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Know- 
ledge of the RSFSR comes to a clase. 
` The Soviet ambassador to Pakistan I. F. 


Shpedko presents his credentials to president 
Iskander Mirza. 


24 Agreement’ on the establishment of regular 
air flights betwein the USSR and Afghanistan 
signed in Kabul. 

Publication of exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Voroshilov and King Norodom Sura- 
marit of Cambodia. 

Yugoslavian ambassador to the USSR 
V. Micunovic arrives in Moscow. 


25 Publication of Soviet note to American gov- 
emment on release of American balloons 
over the USSR. 

26 Agreement on the organization of a United 
Institute for Nuclear Research signed in 
Moscow. 

Mecting of guiding committe of the Italy- 
USSR Society in Rome. 

Bulganin receives Patriarch Alexy and 
Metropolitan Krutitsky. 

All-Union corn research institute founded in 
Dnepropetrovsk. 


27 Publication of final communiqué on the ques- 
tion of a United Institute for Nuclear 
Research. : 

Publication of Soviet government note to 
West German government on release of bal- 
loons over the USSR. . 

Supreme Soviet decree published on in- 
crease of leave time for pregnancy and birth. 

Molotov receives Micunovic in connection 
with the latter’s presentation of credentials. 
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28 Group of American microbiologists leaves 
Moscow for home. . 

rO E E A T N 
USSR of R Cooperation with 
the UN. 


_ 29 Group of Swedish journalists arrives in 


Moscow. 

Publication of congratulatory telegram from 
Voroshilov and the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR on the occasion of 
the proclamation of Morocco’s independence. 

Bulganin receives Jamal Parra, Syrian am- 
bassador to the USSR, 

Arrival in Moscow of Swedish prime 
minister T. Erlander. 

Bulganin receives Mr. Erlander. 

Molotov receives Mr. Erlander. . 

Yugoslav ambassador Micunovic presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. _ 

30 Bulganin, Khrushchev, and Molotov converse 
with Mr. Erlander. 


Delegation of Italian teachers arrives in 
Moscow. 


Talks in Belgrade between Yugoslav and 


Soviet delegates on preparation of text of con- 
vention on cultural cooperation: between the 
two countries concluded. 


Soviet ambassador to Egypt Kiselev and the 
Yemen ambassador to Egypt exchange rati- 
fication documents in Cairo on friendship be- 
tween their two countries. . ~ 


` 


‘ 


31 Protocol signed in Moscow on trade exhibi- 


tons’ exchange between France and the USSR 
in 1956. 

Agreements on air traffic signed in Moscow 
between the Soviet Union and Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway. 2 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
calef administration of Sovict civil air lines and 
a Scandinavian aviation enterprise on mutual 
service and commercial cooperation. 

Dr. Glazen, director of the Dutch archeolo- 
gical office, arrives in Moscow. ’ 

Voroshilov exchanges notes with Pakistan’s 
president Iskander Mirza on the occasion of 
proclamation of Pakistan a republic. 

Voroshilov and King Paul of the Hellenes 
exchange telegrams on the occasion of Greece’s 
independence day. 

Conference of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR on the use of isotopes opens in 
Moscow. ' 

Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotoy con- 
tinue their talks with Mr. Erlander, 


~ 





Changes and Appointments ` 


24 L. F. Teplov appointed Soviet ambassador to 


the Sudan republic. 


29 The Presidium of the A Soviet of the 


USSR releases I, A, Kairov from his post as 
Minister of Education of the RSFSR. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the- 
USSR appoints E. I. Afanasenko Minister of 
Education of the RSFSR. 


‘Do You Need Help. 
With Your Research Problems? 


The Research Section of the Institute ts prepared to assist scholars by providing 
an Information service. Our reference materiel includes a library of well over 
20,000 volumes of books, newspapers, journals, manuscripts and maps; our 


staff includes persons well-verséd in the varlous aspects of Soviet life, persons 
who have lived and worked in the Soviet Union, If you are in or near Munich 

‘ you are welcome to come and visit us. If you are farther away you are ~ 
Invited to write In your specific questions. All inquiries will receive our fullest 
attention, and ordinary research problems will be handled free of charge | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


The Twentieth Party Congress and other recent events have 
brought about changes that have rendered the supplement we pub- 
lished a year ago rather outdated. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised to May 1, 195 6 and somewhat reorganized. ‘The 
section “Changes and Appointments” appearing each month at the 
end of the Bylletin will provide the information needed to keep 
these lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity the positions on the all-union level have 
not been fully specified, except where required for clarity. For 
example, V. M. Molotov is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
We have omitted “of the USSR.” On other levels the title is 
complete. Thus, I. G. Käbin is listed as First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Estonia. For further clarifi- 
cation with regard to the ministries see the note on page 18. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. MIKOYAN, Anastas I 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M, 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita $, PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei L SABUROV, Maksim Z. 
MALENKOV, Georgy M. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E, 


Candidate Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid L ` SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ARISTOV, Averky B, FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A, 
BELYAEV, Nikolai L POSPELOV, Petr N. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
` SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairman 
KOMAROV, Pavel T. 


Central Auditing Commission 


Chairman 
MOSKATOV, Per G. 
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` Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. First Secretary of the 
Yaroslavl Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, : i 
New Member. ‘ ’ 

ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member of the Presid- 
tum of the Supreme Soviet.. Member of 
Politburo 1932—52. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. Secretary of the Central 
Committee, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Second Secretary 


of the Central Committee of the Communist- 


Party of Belorussia, Deputy Chairman of the 

Soviet of Nationalities. 

New Member, = 4 
BABAEV, Sukhan. First Secretary of the Cen- 

tral Committee of the Communist ‘Party of 

Turkmenistan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BAIBAKOYV, Nikolai K. Chairman of the State 
Commission for Long-Range Economic Plan- 
ning. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy Chairman of the Office of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 

. Party for the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. , 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Minister of Sov- 

khozes. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


- BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Ways of 
Communication. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. First “Secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Committee, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. Second Secretary of 
the Leningrad Oblast Committee. 
New Member. 


BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Candidate Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Commitee: Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. Chairman of 


the Council of Ministers. a a a a 


Supreme Soviet. 


CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary of 


the Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of -- 


the Supreme Soviet. 3 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secre- 
tary of the Dagestan Oblast Commi-tee. 


Member of the Presidium of the Supreme ` 


Soviet. 
Promoted from Candidate Member. 

DEMENTRYV, Petr V., Minister of the Aviation 
Indastry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
Promoted from Candidate Member, 


+ 


DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary of the > 


Saratov ‘Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, B. I. No information available. 
New Member. ’ 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary of the 
Smolensk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. - 

New Member. 


DUDOROV, Nikolai P. Minister of Internal ' “ 


Affairs. 
New Member. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Georgian SSR. 
New Member. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary of the 
Kursk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary of the 


Kuibyshey Oblast Committee. Deputy of the - 


Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. First Secretary of ‘the 
Kamensk Oblast Committee, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


FURTSEVA, ‘Ekaterina A. Secretary of the 
Central Committee. Candidate Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary of the Zapo- 
tozhe Oblgst Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 


a 


¢ 


GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Tadzhikistan, ‘Deputy of the i aa 
_ Soviet. 


GORYACHEV, Fedor S. First Secretary of the 
Tyumen Oblast Committee, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Soviet Ambassador to 
‘Czechoslovakia. Deputy of the Supreme 
Sovi 

GRISHIN, Viktor V, Formerly Second Secre- 
tary of the Moscow Oblast Committee. Present 
position unknown. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary of the 
Bashkir Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Second Secretary of the 
Moscow Oblast Committee, 

New Member , 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary of the 
Gorky Oblast Committee, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KABANOV, Ivan G. Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KÄBIN, Ivan G. First Secretary of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party of Estonia, 


Deputy of ‘the Supreme Soviet. 


KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. Member of the 
Presidiam of the Central Committee. First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Chairman of the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 
Promoted from Candidate Member, 


KALNBERZING, Jan E First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary of the 
Moscow Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. Member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. Chairman of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party for the RSFSR. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I. First Secre- 
tary of the Tula Oblast Committee, Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KIRICHENKO, Aleksei L Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Ukraine. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. First Secretary of the 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member, 


KISELEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Rostov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary of the 
Voroshilovgrad Oblast Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. , 
KOBELEV, B. N. No information available. 
New Member. , 
KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secre- 
tary of the Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. 


KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Member of the 
Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOROTCHENKO, Demyan$. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. Minister of Health. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Frol R, First Secretary of the Lenin- 


grad Oblast Committee. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


` 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. Chairman of 
the State Committee for Building Affairs. 
New Member. d 

KUNABV, Dinmokhamed A, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Karelo- 
Finnish SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. - = 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member, 

LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary of the 
Ryazan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOV, Ivan S. First Secretary of the 


Arkhangelsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 


Supreme Soviet. 


LEBEDEV, Ivan K, First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Commnnist Party of 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member, 

MALENKOV, Georgy M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Minister 
of Electric Power Stations. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


MALINOVSKY, Rodion Ya. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander of the Far Eastern 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet, 

Promoted from Candidate Member, 

MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Chairman of the 
State Committee for New Technology. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


MARCHENKO, Ivan T, Second Secretary of 
the Moscow City Committee of the Communist 
Party. Deputy of the Supremo Soviet. 

New Member. 


` MARKOV, Vasily S. Formerly First Secretary of 


the Chernigoy Oblast Committee of the 

Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
ı the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Present 

position unknown. 

New Member. 


MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

\ Now Member. 


MAZUROV, Kirill T. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Belorussian SSR. Deputy 
of che Supreme Soviet. 

New Member, 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, £ 


MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. ` 


MITIN, Mark B. Member of the Commission 
for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet of Nation- 
alities. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. - 


MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill $. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commandér of the Moscow 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 
MOSKVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary 


Tomsk Oblast Committee. Deputy 
Supreme Soviet. 


of the 

of the 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Patty of Uzbekistan, Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


MURATOV, Zinnyat I, First Secretary of the 
Tatar Oblast Committee, Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of” 
Azerbaidzhan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member, 


MZHAVANADZR, Vasily P. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Georgia. Deputy Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member, 


NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Minister of the 
Building Materials Industry of the Uzbek SSR. 
New Member, 


ORGANOV, Nikolai N, First Secretary of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PANKRATOVA, Aom M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chief 
Editor of Voprosy istorii. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. First Suena of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 


Party of Belorussia. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolat M. Secretary of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Minister of the 
Heavy Machine Building Industry. 

New Member. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine., Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidato Member, 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Formerly First Secre- 
tary of the Crimean Oblast Cornmittee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soriet, Present position 
unknown. 

New Member. 
PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. Soviet 


Ambassador to Poland. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


` PONOMAREV, B. N. No information avail- 


able. 
Promoted from Candidate Member. 
POSPELOV, Petr N. Secretary of the Central 
Committee, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
PROKOFEYV, Vasily A. First Setretary of the 
Murmansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary of the 
Altai Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 

RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Ya. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Kirgizia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M, Head of Science 
and Culture Section of the Central Committee. 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. Chairman of 
the State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning. First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Moldavian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 


SEROV, Ivan A. Chairman of the Committee 
for State Security. 
Promoted from Candidate Member. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Komsomol. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. Chief Editor of Pravda. 
Secretary of the Central Committee. Candidate 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Chairman of the Commission for 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities. 


SHEKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary of 
the Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidata Member, 

SHTYKOV, Terenty F. First Secretary of the 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Candi- 
date Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. Chairman of the Party 
Control Committee. 


SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army and Naval Forces, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, . ; 


STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary of 


the Khabarovsk Krat Committee. Deputy of — 


the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member, 

STRUEV, Aleksei I. First Secretary of the 
Molotov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 


` SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Member of the Presidium 


of the Central Committee. Chairman of the | 


Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. 


_SUSLOV, Viktor M. First Secretary of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Pepay of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member, 

TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. . 


_ TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. Minister of the 
Chemical Industry. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 


TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary of the 
Kharkov Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet, 

New Member, F 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Armenia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. 


USTINOV, Dmitry F. | Minister of the Defense 
. Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
VANNIKOV, Boris L. No information avail- 
able, 


VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. First Deputy 
“Minister OF Defense Depuis Of ihe Supreme 
Soviet. 


VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman of the Soviet 
of the Union. Chairman of the Moscow 
Obhst Executive Committee. 

New Member, 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Firet Secretary of the 
Chita Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 


Supreme Soviet, 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E, Member of the 

, Presidium of the Central Committee. Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supzeme Soviet, 

YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kazakhstan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Chairman of the Council ` 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme: Soviet. 

YUDIN, Pavel F. ` Soviet Ambassador to China. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Minister of the 
Ccal Industry. 

New Member. a 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. Minister of the 
“Medium Machine Building Industry. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Promoted from Candidate Member. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary of the 
Stalingrad Oblast Committee. -Deputy of the 
Scpreme Soviet. 

ZHUKOV, Georgy K. Marshal of the: Soviet 
Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZVEREV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


‘Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, N. N. No information available, 
New candidate member. 


BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. With the Ministry of Defense. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. With the Ministry of Defense, Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 


BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary of the 
Oblast Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Yakut ASSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 


BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Presumably Inspector of Cavalry of the 
Soviet Army. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary of the 
Penza Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. First Secretary of the 
Sakhalin Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. : 

New candidate member, 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Chairman of the 
Presidiam of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Georgian SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
New candidate member, 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. ‘Commander of the Kiev Military 
District. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Depaty of the Supreme 


o Soviet. 


New candidate member, 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Minister of Construction, 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav PÀ Minister of Higher 
Education, f 
New candidate member, z 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Soviet Ambassador to 
Romanis, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


EREMENKO, Andrei L Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, Commander of the North Caucasian 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


New candidate member, 


EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Minister of the 
Petroleum Industry. 
New candidate member, 


FADEEV, Aleksandr A. Member of the Pre- 
sidium` and Secretary of the Union of So- 
viet Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidate member, 


FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Soviet Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. 
New candidate member, 

FLORENTEV, L. Ya. No ‘information avail- 
able, 
New candidate member, 


GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Astrakhan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


GLEBOVSKY, G.N. Director of the Ural heavy 
machine building works Uralaash. 
New candidate member. 


GORBATOV, Aleksandr V. Colonel General. 
Commander of the Baltic Military District. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral. Commander 
in Chief, Naval Forces. Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 


GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the Soviet Forces in 
Germany. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. First Deputy Chait- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
Now candidate member. 

GRISHIN, K. N. No information available. 
New candidate member, 


GRISHKO, Grigory E. First Secretary of the 
Kiev Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Candidate member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 


GROMOYV, E. I. No information available. 
New candidato member. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Now candidate member. 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Minister of the 
Fishing Industry. 

New candidate member, 

ISLYUKOV, S. M. No -information available. 
New candidate member. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine, 

New candidate member. 

' KALMYKOV, Valery D. Minister of the Radio 
Industry. 
New candidate 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Ya. First Secretary 
of the Pskov Oblast Committee, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KARASEV, V. Ya. No information available. 
New candkiste member, ` 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Stalino Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine, Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. ` 
New candidate member. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary 
of the Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Buryat-Mongol ASSR. Deputy of 

‘ the Supreme Soviet, 

KLIMOV, A. P. No information available. 

"New candidate member. 


KOMAROV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary of 
the Crimean Oblast Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

KONSTANTINOV, FP. V. Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
New candidate member, 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. Minister of State 
Purchases, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KOSOV, V. V. No information available. - 
Now candidate member, 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I, Minister of the 
Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOVAL, K. L No information available. 

New candidate member, 

KOZLOV, Aleksei I, Formerly Minister of 
Sovkhozes. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
Present position unknown. ` 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of'the Belorussian SSR. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
New candidate member. . i 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary 
of the Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

KUMYKIN, P. N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Latvian SSR. 


LIKHACHEY, Ivan'A. Minister of Automotive 
Trinsportation and Highways. 

New candidate member. 

LOBANOV, Pavel P. President of the Lenin 
All-Unisn Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 
New candidate member.‘ 

LOGINOYV, S. P. No information available, 
New candidate member. . 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Minister of Nonferrous 
Metallurgy. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A. General, Com- 
mander of the Turkestan Military District. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


LUNEV, K. F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 


New candidate member. 


LYKOVA, L. P. Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee, 

MAKSAREV, Yu. E. No information available. 

MALIK, Yakov A. Soviet Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

MELNIKOV, Leonid G. Minister of Coal 

MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Soviet Ambassador 
tto India. 
New candidate member, 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Estonian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

MYLARSHCHIKOV, V. P. Member of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party for the RSFSR. 

New candidete member, 

NAIDEK, Leonty I. First Secretary of the 
Odessa Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I, Marshal of Artillery. 
Commander in Chief of the Artillery of the 
Soviet Army. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


NEFEDOVA, O. L No information available. 
New candidate member. 


NIKITIN, P. V. No information available. 


NOSENKO, Ivan L Minister of the Ship- 
building Industry. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Minister of the Timber 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Chairman of the Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast, Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, 

New candidate- member. 


OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade. 


PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary 
of the Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary of 


the Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 


Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, / yar 
PILIPETS, S. M. First Secretary’ of the Keme- 

rovo Oblast Committee, 

New candidate member. 


TT 


POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of the Anti- 
* Fascist Committee of Soviet Women. Member 
of the All-Union Central of Trade 
Unions. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidat: member, g 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary of 
the Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Ya. Minister of Metallargical 
and Chemical Industry Enterprise Construction, 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidtum of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek 
SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 

RUD, Gerasim Ya. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Moldavian SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 

RUDAKOV, A. P. No information available. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General 
of the USSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidate member. 

RYABIKOV, V.M. Deputy Minister of Defense 
in Charge of Armaments, 

SEMICHASTNY, V. E. Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol 
New candidate member. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
“New candidate member, 7 

SHASHEOV, Zosima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet. 


SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. Minister of 
Ferrous Metallurgy. 

New candidate mam ber. 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Admini- 
stration Section at the Irmino Coal Mining 
Trost Kadferygol. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New candidate member, 

SIZOV, G. F. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. Minister of the 
Electrical Industry. 

New candidate member. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary of the 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


r 


` SOKOLOV, T. I. 


. 


t , 


‘ 
' 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Minister of the Meat and 


Milk Products Industry, of the RSFSR. 

New candidate member, x 

No fntbematice available, 
New candidate member, 

SOLOVEY, L. N. Deputy Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


' STEPANOV, ‘Sergei A. Minister of Trans- 
portation Machinery Building. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. Minister of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 
New candidate member, 


SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian SSR. 
’ Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the Deeks 
New candidate member. $ 


- SURGANOY, F. A. No information available. 


New candidate member, z 
SURKOV, Aleksei A. Member of the Presidium 

and First Secretary of the Union of Soviet 

Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


` TARASOV, Mikhail P. Chairman of the Pre- 


sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. ” ' 
New candidate member, 


TASHENEV, Zhamabek. A. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the: Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh-SSR, $ : r 
New candidate member. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander of the Belorussian 
Military District,” 


‘TOKA; Salchak K. First Secretary of the Oblast 


Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Tuvan Autonomous Oblast. 

TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary of 
the Balashov Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 

‘TUMANOVA, Z. P. Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol,, - 

TUR, L P. No information salle 
New candidate member. ` 


Iz 


+ 
VORONOV, F. D. No information available. 
New candidate member, 


YUDIN, Pavel A. Minister of the Building 
Materials Industry. [Elected at Twentieth 
Par-y Congress. Deceased April 10; 1956]. 

YURKIN, Tikhon A. Minister of Sovkhozes of 
the RSFSR, 

New candidate member, 


ZAKURDAEY, Vasily I. First Secretary of the 
Mordovian Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. ; 

ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. First Secretary of the _ 
Leningrad City Committee of the Communist 
Party. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member, 

ZARUBIN, Georgy N. Soviet Ambassador to 

the United States, 


ZHAVORONKOV, Vasily G., Minister of 
State Control. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIGAREV, Pavel F. Marshal of Aviation. 
‘ Commander in Chief of the Air Forces of the 
Soviet Army. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. First Deputy Minister 
of Electric Power Stations. ' Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. ` 


ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary of the 
Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, 

New candidate member. 


ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary of the 
Akmolinsk Oblast Committee of the Commu- 

„ist Party of Kazakhstan. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. s 
New candidate member, . 

ZOLOTUKHIN, G. S. First Secretary of the 
Tambov Oblast Committee. 
New.candidate member, 

ZORIN, Valerian A- Soviet Ambassador to 
Western Germany. 
New candidate member, 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Minister of the Food- 
Processing Industry. : 


New candidate member, 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union Republic 
` . Communist Parties 


f + ' 
RSPR? L.lar ay .. KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 
‘Ulkeainian SSR o.n.a eeaeee KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
Belorussian SSR oiiire PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S, 
Uzbek SSR op.no MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
Kazakh SSR cid ociscene YAKOVLEY, Ivan D. 
Georgian SSR o.a... cionci +» MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR o.p.. MUSTAFAEV, Imam Dazhdemir-Ogly 
Lithuanian SSR ...... awit: SNECKUS, Antanas J. 
Moldavian SSR o...on. SERDYUK, Zinovy T 
Latvian SSR oo... eceecee cess cee ees KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
Kirgiz SSR oanien cas RAZZAKOV, Jskhak R. 
Tadzbik SSR oo. ce. iiaeo GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. 
Armenian SSR o...on ceeee sees TOVMASYAN, Suren A. 
Turkmen SSR... 0. cece eee eee eens BABAEV, Sukhan 
Estonian SSR... 6... cece ence ees KABIN, Ivan G 
Karelo-Finnish SSR ©... aaao LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. 





cso l no seperate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party anal this repubhc are bandied by the Ow of the Central 
Committee of the Communtst Party for the RSFSR, whose chairman ls N. $. Khrosbchev. 
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Organization of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Party Congress 
Party Control i : | Central Auditing 
Central Committee Geminlsion 


Bureau of the 


Central Committee ` 
for the RSFSR Sections of the Central | Committee 


Organization | 
and Instruction 


Sah Sent 
Ukrainian Military 
- Organizations Propaganda 
Belorussian f and Agitation 
Uzbek Party and l 
Komsomol Organs Trade 
Kazakh Finance 
Planning 


Cadres and 
Jurisdiction 


Georgian 


Azerbaidzhan 


Transportation 


Construction and 


Special Organs 
Building Materials 


Lithuanian 


‘Moldavian Labor Unions 





ican perin ond 
— KOA Womens 
Kirgiz Parties Adair 
Tadzhik . Justice and 


~ Armenian 


kmen Defense Industry Schools 
‘Estonian i Light Industry Agriculture 
Karelo-Finnish Science and Culture ` Foreign Cells 


, 


“PARTI | 
The Soviet Government - ` 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman ; 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Eo 


First Deputy Chairseen 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


MIKOYAN, Anastas I, PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
` SABUROV, Maksim Z. 


Deputy Chairmen 
KHRUNICHEV, » Mikhail V. MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. ‘ MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 
MALENKOV, Georgy M. ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 
` Deputy Chairmen S 
Deputy chalemen are chairmen of tho Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (See Page 20) 


Secretary 
PEGOV, Nikolai M. 


Members of the Presidium 
ANDREEV, Andrei A. KHRUSHCHRY, Nikita S. 
ARKHIPOVA, Taisiya I. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BALAKINA, Varvara S. KOZLOV, Frol R, 
BOYANOVA, Vea R `, MURATOV, Zionyat L  ' 
BUDENNY, Semen M. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 
KAPITONOY, Ivan V. PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. 

* SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. | 
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All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


General Machine Building: Transportation Machinery Building 
GOREMYKIN, Petr N. , STEPANOV, Sergei A. 
Machine Building: ee aod Chemical Industry Enterprise 
SMILYUKOV, Nikolai N. - i 
Medinm Machine Bulldiag: See ae 
ZAVENYAGIN, Avramy P. Petroleum Industry Enterprise Construction: 
Heavy Machine Building: KORTUNOV, Aleks: K, 
PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Electrical Industry: 
Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. 
Industry: Electric Power Station Construction: 
KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. LOGINOY, Fedor G 
Instrument Making and Automation: Electric Power Stations: 
LESECHKO, Mikhail A. ‘ MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
Defense Industry: Radio Industry: 
, USTINOV, Dmitry F. KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
Automobile Industry $ . Chemical Industry: 


STROKIN, Nikolai I, TIKHOMIROYV, Sergel M. 
Tractor and Agricultura] Machinery Industry: Ways of Co kadon: 

KHLAMOV; neo S. BESHCHEY, Boris P. 
Aviation Industry: 


i Merchant Marine: 
DEMENTEV, Petr V: 
i BAKAEV, Viktor G. 
Shipbuilding Industry: 
NOSENKO, Ivan L River eA AREA 
` Construction and Road-Building Machinery $ RR 
Industry: ‘ Foreign Trade: 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. KABANOV, Ivan G. 
Transportation Construction: State Purchases: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny A. KORNIETS, Leonid R 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 
State Commission for Long-Range Economic State Committee for Questions of Labor and, 


Planning: j Wages: 
BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 

State Committee for New Technology: Chairman of the Board of the State Bank: 
MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A. POPOV, Vasily F. i 





* These and the following Union-Repoblic Ministries are ministries on the all-unign level. ee 
direct indon-cepublic ministries 


ministries the ocgans under their jurisdiction directly or agences appointed by them. U; 
direct tho organs their usually through the union blics. In a Hmited number of 
cases and with the approval of the Presidiam of the Supeeme Soviet, unlon-republic may Operste certain 


Union-Republic_Minibtries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 
Defense: 

ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 
Internal Affairs: 

DUDOROV, Nikolai P. j 
Justice: 

GORSHENIN, Konstantin P, 
State Control: 

ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. 


Trade: 7 
PAVLOV, Dmitry v. 


Communications: 
PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. 


Health: 
KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. 


Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 


ANTROPOV, Petr Ya. 
Ferrous Metallurgy: 
SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. 
Nonferrous : 
LOMAKO, Petr F. 
Coal Industry: 
ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr L 
Coal Industry Enterprise Construction: 
MELNIKOV, Leonid G. 
Petroleum 
EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. 


Building Materials Industry: © 
[Held by YUDIN, Pavel A. until death, 
April 10, 1956]. 

Paper and Wood-Working Industry: 
VARAKSIN, Fedor D. 


Timber Industry: 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 
Construction: 
DYGAI, Nikolai A. 
Light Industry: 
MIROTVORTSBYV, Nikolai N. 
Textile Industry: 
RYZHOV, Nikita S. 


- Automotive Transportation and Highways: 


LIKHACHEYV, Ivan A. 
Urban and Rural Construction: 
KOZYULYA, Ivan K. 
Agriculture: 
MATSKEVICH, Viadimir V. 
Sovkhozes: 
BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. 
Food-Processing Industry: 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Meat and Dairy Products Industry: 
ANTONOYV, Sergei F. 


‘Fishing Industry: 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
Higher Education: 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Culture: ; 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 


‘Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 
State Cornmission for Cuien Economic Planning: 
SABUROV, Makaim Z, 


State Committee for Building Affairs: 
KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 


Committee for State Security: 


SEROV, Ivan A. 
A: 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
` of the Union Republics 


RSFSR ........0. PAE ENET YASNOV, Mikhail A. 
Ukrainian SSR oosina KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
Belorussian SSR ........0.leeeeee sees MAZUROV, Kirill T.` 
Uzbek SSR n.p.a KAMMALOV, Sabir K. 
Kazakh SSR o...on.. ANNE, KUNABV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR ........... 000065 see. DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ......... oes eck RAGIMOY, Sadykh G. Ya. 
Lithuanian SSR ......../...ecsee0ee0. SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR vo... cece eee nee RUD, Gerasim Ya. 
Latvian SSR o.oo areren LACIS, Vilis T 
Kimi SSR hers cichisisiosaaieeoks SUERKULOV, Abdy 
Tadzhik SSR ohueen ee ULDZHABAEV, Tursuàbai 
Armenian SSR n.e.e KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR noaoono oreesa OVEZOV, Balysh ` 
Estonian SSR... ... ee ccc c ence cererea MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. 
Karelo-Finnish SSR ..... Sahaa PROKKONEN, Paavo S. 

Chairmen. of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 

of the Union Republics 
RSESR Hos ren aa aa TARASOV, Mikhail P, 
Ukrainian SSR n... eaaa KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR o...on erara KOZLOV, Vasily L 
Uzbek SSR vice ceesecccceeeeeeeaees RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR .4.05 oy snatch carne TASHENBV, Zhumabek A. 
Georgian SSR .......0..cceeeeeeeeees CHUBINIDZE, Miron D 
Azerbaidzhan SSR... .... eee eee eee IBRAGIMOV, Mirza‘ Adzhar-Ogly 
Lithuanian SSR ....... 000. e cence eves PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR vo... . ccc ceeeeeeee ees KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latviaa SSR oo... cece cece eee need OZOLIŅŠ, Karl M. 
Kirgiz SSR ©... TET KULATOV, Turabai i 
Tadzhik SSR v.ccccccccesesueeeaueees DODKHUDOEV, Nazarsho 
Armenian SSR o...on orree. ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen SSR noaa. ET SARYEV, Akmamed 
Estonian SSR... a...se Masoud JAKOBSON, August M. 
Karelo-Finnish SSR aaa KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
} 
‘ g P. Moroz, A. Jarceenke 
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ARTICLES 
The Political Outlook after the Twentieth Party Congress 


A. AVTORKHANOV 


The exact text of the speech made by Khrushchev at a closed session of the 
Twentieth Party Congress on February 25, 1956 has not yet been made public. 
However, an examination of the statements made by Ulbricht, Togliatti, Duclos 
and Malenkov (in London) leaves little doubt that such a speech was made. Never- 
theless, until the original is made available, consideration of the results of the 
Congress and the outlook for Soviet internal and foreign policy must be based 
on materials already published and must be viewed in the light of the situation 
within the Party. 

While the unavailability of Khrushchev’s secret speech deprives us of an 
important source, its lack cannot make any fundamental difference, for he cannot 
have said much that was new about the Stalin reign of terror. The important 
point is that he spoke of it at all, ` 


* 


In his speech Bulganin cited one significant statement of Lenin’s on the need 
“to assimilate the indisputable truth that a Marxist must consider real life, the 
exact facts of reality, and not continue to cling to the theory of yesterday ...”7! 
Even more to the point, however, was another quotation from Lenin: 


But we have also learned—at least we have to a certain extent learned another 
art essential in the revolution—jflexsbility, the ability to change our tactics sharply and 
rapidly, bearing in mind changed objective conditions, choosing another path to our 
aim if the previous path has turned out to be inexpedient and impossible at the given period? 
[Our emphasis] 





1 Socbineniya V. I. Lenina (The Works of V. I, Lenin), 4th ed., Vol. XXIV, Moscow, 1952, p. 26. 
2 Ibid, 3rd. ed.; Vol. XX VU, Moscow 1935, p. 29. 
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Lenin made dozens of statements to the effec: that in the interests of attaining 
the final goal, one can and must change one’s tactics as sharply and rapidly as 
conditions themselves change. From this viewpoint the partial revision of Lenin’s 
tactics carried out by Khrushchev at the Congress is completely justified. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that this time the revision concems the very essence 
of Leninism: the doctrine on imperialism, the theory and practice of “proletarian 
revolution”, the forms of transition to socialism. These were the basic questions 
on which Bolshevism (Lenin) disagreed with Menshevism (as represented by 
Martov) in Russia, and on which the Second and Third Internationales’ disagreed 
on the world scale. It was on this basis that two tendencies arose in the working- 
class movements in the world: the first being social democracy which recognized 
only the parliamentary method for the achievement of its aim, and the second, 
Communism, which recognized only the revolutionary method, that of uprisings 
. and civil wars. 

Now Khrushchev proposes that the sharp changes which Lenin spoke of' have 
taken place in the international situation and have obliged the leaders to review 
the methods of attaining power. “In this connection,” Khrushchev states, “the 
question arises of the possibility of using the parliamentary path for the transition 
to socialism.” Under present conditions Communists have the opportunity to 
“gain a firm majority in a parliament and to transform it from an organ of bour- 
geois-democracy into a weapon of the people’s true will.” 

Khrushchev is thinking of implementing this tactical approach of “parlia- 
mentary revolution, or, as Mikoyan expressed it, of “peaceful revolution,” 
not only in the countries of classical parliamentarism. “Gaining a firm parlia- 
mentary majority,” Khrushchev says, “based on the mass revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat, of the workers, would create for the working class in several 
capitalist and formerly colonial countries conditions which would ensure the 
carrying out of basic social transformations.’ 


However, for Khrushchev the parliamentary paih is is not the only nor even 
the principal method, He is not abandoning the old Leninist thesis, but is 
simply supplementing it. Consequently, he hastens to make a reservation which 
all but voids the “legalized” parliamentary method. He asserts that in those 
countries “where capitalism is still strong... the transition to socialism will 
take place under conditions of a sharp class revolutionary struggle,” that is, with 
uprisings and civil wat. According to Khrushchev, such uprisings and wars can 
be avoided and there is no “fatal inevitability” for them to take place if the 
“exploiters” keep to-certain conditions. He explains that the use of force by the’ 
Comfnunists depends on “the degree of resistance from the exploiters. ” ‘The 
resourceful Mikoyan has even managed to find an authoritative text in Lenin’s 
writings on the question. In his opinion, Lenin always emphasized that “the 
working class would of course prefer to take power peacefully. ve Both Khrush- 
chev and Mikoyan assert that after the February Revolution in 1917 Lenin stood 


a] Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
4 Lenin, op. cif., 4th ed., Vol. IV, Moscow 1951, p. 254, 
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for the “peaceful.path” of power transfer into the Bolsheviks’ hands. They 
attempt to prove that this tactic of Lenin’s was aimed at a parliamentary and 
peaceful seizure of power. They maintain that, when he had gained a majority 
in the Soviets Lenin wished to take power in a peaceful way. All this is simply 
falsification of well-known historical facts. Actually Lenin had “no confidence” 
not only in a bourgeois parliament but even in his own parliament. When the 
Bolshevik right wing (Kamenev, Zinoviev) was demanding that no armed 
uprising be organized, but that power be taken by legal and parliamentary means, 
Lenin wrote a letter to the members of the Central Committee on the evening 
of October 24, a few hours before the beginning of the Second Congress of 
Soviets. In it he stated: “It is more than clear that now, of all times, a slow-down 
in the uprising would be like death... It would be a disaster or a formality to 
wait for the hesitant voting on October 25; people have the right and duty to 
decide such questions not by voting but by force.”® 

The Khrushchevs have of course the right to develop Leninism “creatively” 
in any way they please, but they are falsifying historical facts and Lenin’s works 
for this purpose. Even more bankrupt are Khrushchev’s arguments on the 
transition of power into the hands of the “proletariat” in the people’s democracies. 
It should be pointed out that Khrushchev is consciously or unconsciously con- 
fusing two different things: the ways and methods of revolution with those for 
transforming society after the revolution has taken place, 


He asserts that in the European people’s democracies the change took place 
without civil war, which he claims confirms his thesis that power may be taken 
by “peaceful means.” Again Khrushchev forgets two details: the Soviet army 
of occupation and the equally impressive army of NKVD secret police, which 
liquidated not only the parliaments in these countries but even the heads of their 
Communist Parties (the Titoists). 

The aims of the collective leaders in this revision of Leninism can be seen in 
the following extract from the Central Committee report: 


Many-of the misfortunes in the world at present are rooted in the fact that in 
many countries the working class remains split for years on end... Moreover, 
now, in our opinion, prospects for changing this situation are opening up... 
The interests of the struggle for peace require that points of contact be found, 
mutual accusations be abandoned and that the foundations of cooperation be worked 
out on this basis. 


In other words, the present leaders wish to penetrate countries of the West 
and the East and set up a united socialist front. Khrushchev states further: 
“Moreover, it is possible and essential to cooperate with those circles of the 
socialist movement which maintain other views than we do on the question of 
the transition to socialism.” By “those circles” Khrushchev understands the 
right-wing socialists, who have up to now been considered “traitors and betray- 
ets of the working class.” In order to facilitate the creation of such a front, to 





5 Thid., 3rd cd., Vol. XXI, Moscow, 1936, pp. 362—63. 
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create the necessary moral ai se Giese Soaticens: the Central Committee 5 
has recognized the parliamentary path to socialism. 


In a resolution of the Congress on this question a directive was ‘made by the 
Central Committee on the establishment of “business-like contacts between 
- Communist Parties and socialists, and also with other parties which genuinely 
wish to defend peace, to struggle against the imperialist yoke and safeguard the 
national interests of their peoples, of democracy and independence.’ 
' There is no need to go into what the leadezs understand by “democracy and 
independence.” Two conclusions may, however, be drawn from the formulation 
of the directive: First, not only socialist parties are mentioned, but any patties, 
from the Catholic Democrats to the most died-in-the-wool national fascists. This 
interpretation is confirmed by Pravda’s editor Shepilov. The latter, Khrushchev’s 
new theoretician, stated that a united front of all workers was desired, “whether 
they be Catholics or Protestants, followers of Buddhism or Islam.”? Second, the 
resolution is clear confirmation that world Cammunism directs the activities of 
foreign Communist Parties from Moscow. No camouflage is used this time, such 
as Stalin employed with his Cominterns and Cominforms. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union passes directives for the “brother Communist Parties.” The 
` obligatory nature of these directives is illustrated by the diligent efforts of Western 
Communist leaders to reform their work in the light of the Twentieth ers 
decisions. 


The most difficult question 3 in the new ideological doctrine of the Central 
Committee continues to be the thesis of “coexistence.” The difficulty has arisen : 
‘in attempting to make the new thesis accord with Lenin’s doctrine on imperialism 
and the absolute inevitability of wars where imperialism exists. In developing his 
- doctrine (imperialism as a higher stage in the development of capitalism) Lenin 
showed the inevitability of a new war, first and foremost between the capitalist 
world and the Soviet Union. To avoid the “fatal inevitability” of such a conflict 
Lenin saw only one solution: provoke world-wide revolution. This was the 
essence of his doctrine, in which the key phrases were: - 

International imperialism, with all the power of its capital, with its’ highly- 
organized military technology, which is the real force, the real strength of international 
capital, could in no case and under no conditians get on with the Soviet Republic... 

_ could not by virtue of trade links, and international financial relations. Here conflict 
is inevitable. Here lies the greatest difficulty of the Russian Revolution, its greatest 
historical problem: The need to solve international tasks, the need to provoke international 
revolution.® 


Not only in the West, but even within the Soviet Jaion and in the Party 
itself questions were bound to be asked of the collective leaders on the discrepancy 
‘between Lenin’s doctrine and the current assertions that new wars are not inevi- 
table, that a new world war can be averted, that capitalism and Communism 


‘8 Prasda, February 25, 1956. i 
1 Ibid., February 17, 1956, i 
, 8 Lenin, op. eit., 3rd ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1929, p. 317. 
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can live side by side. Those asking the questions wondered on which of Lenin’s 
teachings the new doctrine of coexistence was based. Howevef universal Lenin 
may have been on all other problems of theory and tactics (recently even an 
appropriate quotation on corn has been found), he said nothing on the possibility 
of avoiding war under imperialism. 


The Central Committee had to make a choice: It was forced either to continue 

to accept Lenin’s doctrine of imperialism and the inevitability of war between 

the Western world and the USSR, thus harming itself in the.eyes of the outside 

’ world, and of its own “peace movement,” or to declare Lenin’s doctrine obsolete, 

thus acquiring freedom to maneuver in propaganda and diplomacy. The majority 

of the leaders chose, probably after an internal struggle, the latter alternative, 

recognizing, at least in theory, that Lenin’s dictums on this point were obsolete. 

Any accusations of “revisionism” were averted by the Central Committee declara- 

tion that this was simply a “further development of Leninism under new condi- 
tions.” Khrushchev phrased it as follows: 


As is well known, there is the Marxist-Leninist thesis that wars are inevitable 
as long as imperialism exists. This thesis was worked out in a period when (1) 
imperialism was an all-embracing world system, and (2) when social and political 
forces which had no interest in war were weak, inadequately organized and were 
unable consequently to force the imperialists to abandon war. Usually only one side 
of the question is taken, only the economic basis of war under imperialism is con- 
sidered, but this is insufficient. War is not only an economic phenomenon... 
[although] for the [earlier] period in question this thesis was absolutely correct. 
But at present the situation has changed radically. 


Khrushchev therefore comes to the conclusion that wars are not “fatally 
inevitable.” Of course, an orthodox Leninist could object to Khrushchev’s 
statements on two grounds: (1) Lenin viewed the economic laws of imperialism 
as immanent Jaws, natural ones, of, in, Khrushchev’s expression, “fatal ones,’ 
which cannot be controlled either by the collective leaders of the Central Com- 
mittee or even by the monopolies of the imperialists, not to mention “social 
forces”.; (2) Lenin’s policy is a “concentrated expression of economics.” It should 
be added that the last of Lenin’s “five elements” of imperialism, namely, “the 
struggle for the redivision of the divided world among the great powers” was 
not taken by Lenin in the purely economic sense. He primarily emphasized the 
political and imperial essence of war. In this connection he often cited Clausewitz: 
“War is the continuation of politics by other means.” 


While Khrushchev’s thesis on the possibility and expediency of avoiding 
, war at present is accepted by all the members of the Central Committee, it is 
rejected on principle and in the long-term view by the group of Stalinist fanatics 
represented by Molotov. For this faction of the collective leadership Lenin’s 
doctrine on, imperialism remains in force. It is true that this group does not 
consider wars to be inevitable under imperialism, but for other reasons than 
those of Khrushchev. For Molotov there is no fatal inevitability of wars because 
` social forces have made their appearance which will put an end to imperialism either 
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before or at the beginning of the war itself. This is quite the contrary thesis to that 
proposed by Khrushchev for avoiding wars. Molotov’s views were given in 
Pravda on February 20, 1956. He wrote: 


We all remember the well known Leninist thesis that wars are inevitable as 
long as imperialism exists. Under conditions where imperialism rules, states cannot 
solve their contradictions other than by force, that is, in the final analysis, by war. 
Marxism-Leninism teaches that on the one hand there exists in imperialism the 
economic basis for wars, and that, on the other, imperialism itself gives birth to 
social forces which strive to make an end to imperialist wars and to imperialism 
itself. Under certain conditions such social forces become adequate and capable of 
prohibiting wars, of putting an end to imperialist wars. Consequently arguments 


about the fatal inevitability of wars are incorrect. 
S 


Molotov’s statements point to differences in principle on this basic question 
among the top men in the collective leadership. In concluding, Molotov felt it 
necessary to emphasize once more his basic thought: “Of course, under present 
conditions, insofar as imperialism exists, there is the danger of a new world war, 
not to mention other military conflicts.” 


Of course, Khrushchev also spoke of the danger of a war against the USSR as 
long as “the economic basis of imperialism” exists. However, he mainly em- 
~phasized the possibility of getting along without wars even where imperialism 
exists, whereas for Molotov (and Kaganovich) this was only possible by oe 
dating “imperialism.” These views vary widely. 


All this, however, should not’ be taken as indicating that AE 
accepting coexistence, and providing theoretical grounds for this policy, has 
ceased to believe in the collapse of imperialism and capitalism, and that he now 
is in favor of the organic coexistence of the two systems. Khrushchev makes 
this quite clear: 


Frequently one can hear the following arguments from the representatives of 
bourgeois countries: “The Soviet leaders assert that they are for the peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems. At the same time they declare that they are fighting 
for Communism, they state that Communism will be victorious in all countries. 
What peaceful coexistence can there be with the Soviet Union if it is fighting for 

’ Communism?” This concept is formulated under the influence of bourgeois propa- 

ganda, The ideologists of the bourgeoisie, distorting facts, purposely confuse problems 

of of ibe ideological struggle with problems of the relations between states... We believe that 

all working people on the earth, once convinced of the advantages which Com- 

munism brings, will sooner or later arise to the struggle for the building of a socialist 

society.® 

In other words, Khrushchev is by no means abandoning the struggle for 

world Communism but is, on the contra-y, seeking the most reliable means of 
achieving it. He merely wishes to avoid any confusion between “shooting war” 
and the ideological, or “cold” war. He declares that: he is ready to abandon 
golution of the fate of capitalism and Communism by using the might of the 





® Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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Soviet Army in order to switch over to a type of wat which is safe for the Soviet 
Union, the ideological war, to be cartied on by the foreign Communist Parties. 
At the same time, Khrushchev demands that the West put an end to its cold war 
against the Soviet regime and condemns this cold war as interference in Soviet 
internal affairs. 

The main result of the Twentieth Congress is, of course, the criticism of the 
cult of the individual and of Stalin’s errors. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the historical significance of this event. Many questions arise in this connection: 
what the reasons were for this risky step, whether the Central Committee was 
unanimously agreed on it and whether it will have any practical effects. The 
materials of the Twentieth Congress, which have passed through a strict cen- 
sorship, do not provide sufficient information for study of this question. The 
most important source material—Khrushchev’s secret speech—has not been 
published. . 

However, on the basis of what was openly stated at the Congress and of what 
has been written and said since by Western Communist leaders it is clear that 
(1) war has been declared on the personality of Stalin and his “heritage of theory,” 
(2) the collective leaders have admitted that for over 20 years Stalin ruled as an 
absolute dictator, (3) terror and the personal arbitrary will of the dictator ruled 
the country, (4) not only Stalin’s personal crimes, but even the crimes of his tried 
comrades in arms have been laid to Stalin’s charge. 


Among the causes for Stalin’s dethronement perhaps ‘those most recently 
operative are the following: After a victorious but exhausting war, Stalin led 
the country into a political and economic impasse, from which he intended to 
emerge (1) by means of a new great purge, perhaps more monstrous than that 
by Ezhov, (2) by starting a new great war which, in the opinion of his companions 
in arms, would have risked not only the fate of the late dictator himself, but also 
that of the Stalinist system. 


Khrushchev must be believed when he says that in carrying out this policy 
Stalin was acting on his own initiative, paying no attention either to the will of 
the people, or to the warnings which may have come from members of the 
Politburo. 


It was inevitable that Stalin’s companions in arms should disagree with the 
dictator, especially since it was a question not only of war, but of purging the 
whole oligarchy. The disagreements, however, as the Twentieth Congress 
confirmed, were not about the general program of Stalin’s domestic and foreign 
policy, but rather in the tactical feld—the methods and rate of its implementation. 
Moteover, Stalin did not take account of the changed conditions within the 
country, in which he was still applying prewar methods. In particular the peasants 
and the Army expected Stalin to recognize their services and not to bring about 
a new war and new purges. When the peasantry became convinced that all hopes 
for an improvement in its-lot were in vain, it replied with passive, elemental, but 
general resistance manifesting itself in decreased agricultural production. ‘This 
brought agriculture to the edge of a catastrophe, about which Khrushchev 
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himself informed us after Stalin’s death. Very probably the passive resistance 
showed tendencies of becoming active resistance, which would have threatened 
- the whole Soviet system. Indirect evidence that this was the way things were 
‘ going is provided by the leaders’ speeches at the Twentieth Congress. j 


Thus, 32 years after Lenin’s death and 25 or 26 years after forced collectivi- 
zation, the leading members of the Presidium of the Central Committee, unani- 
mously, and in similar phrases, began to emphasize the actuality of one of the 
points in Lenin’s testament: the need to avoid a split between the working class 
and the peasantry. In the Sixth Five-Year Plan this requirement is reflected in the 
planned increase of kolkhozniks’ real income by 40%, whereas the real income 
of workers is to rise by only 30%. Other methods have also been adopted, such 
as the recent decree on the Kolkhoz Statutes and on the private plots of kol- 
' khozniks, which was full of such language as “we recommend,” “we advise” and 
“the kolkhozes ate voluntary [organizations] and the kolkhozniks are their 
masters.” Molotov said, for example, that the Party wants “the level of prosperity 
in the countryside to approach more and more that in the’ city.”1° Mikoyan 
stated openly: “It is well-known what alarm Lenin felt for the fate of our Party 
_ and the Revolution ;.. He most feared... a split between the working class 
and the peasantry.” 


Since the war the principal and most active element of the peasantry has been © 
composed of former members of the Soviet Army. These are not “kulaks” and 
“semi-kulaks” but “liberators of their motherland.” Common sense R 
` that Stalin reckon with their moods and aspirations. 


Passive opposition also grew among the Army generals, since Stalin credited 
their victories to himself. Their opposition explains the partial purge which 
began among them after the war. Passive resistance also increased.among the 
managers of industry, from whom Stalin demanded the fulfillment of plans 
without creating the necessary conditions for this to be possible. The working 
class received the poor man’s share. Its prosperity depended on increasing the 
level of wages and on an abundance of agricultural products. There was no other 
way of improving its lot. Immediately after the war, the intelligentsia were 
forced into the official mold by the iron hands of Zhdanov, and they desperately 
attempted to ward off the purge which threatened them (as “cringers” and 

“cosmopolites”’). 


Even the soul of the regime — the corps of secret police — which had func- 
tioned well up to and during the war, was between 1945 and Stalin’s death in a 
kind of chronic crisis and was evidently unable to cope with the tasks set it by 
the dictator. This is clear from the frequent displacements of its leading person- 
alities: Beria, Abakumov, Merkulov and Ignatev. Moreover, the only other 
support which Stalin had, the Party bureaucracy, was in the impotent position 
it has itself recently described. 





10 Ibid., February 20, 1956. 
11 Jbid., February 18, 1956. 
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Thus Stalin, having made the internal situation much more tense, being no 
longer in contact with the leading elements of the regime and having potential 
traitors among his “companions-in-arms and pupils” of yesterday, was indeed 
not only a one-man dictator but a lonely one as well. He also was in an impasse. 

Stalin wanted to emerge from this impasse by using the old methods: first a 
complete purge within the country, and second, as he calculated, by a third, 
victorious world wat. Although a former dialectician, he had forgotten Hera- 
clitus’ warning: “You cannot pass twice through the same water in a river.” 
Stalin was for a long time opposed to convoking the Nineteenth Party Congress. 
He: wanted to carry out his purge before the Congress took place (the purge by 
Zhdanovy), just as on the eve of the Eighteenth Congress (the Ezhov purge). This 
plan could not, however, be fulfilled due to Zhdanov’s death. 


There is reason to believe that the present leaders first attempted to deprive 
Stalin of his unlimited dictatorial power at the time of the Nineteenth Party 
Congress. The New York Times’ Sulzberger, reporting in March 1956 about his 
talk with the Czech President Zapotocky, wrote about the latter’s declaration 
that the need for collective leadership as well as the [evils of the] personality cult 
were discussed’as early as the Nineteenth Congress in Moscow in 1952. Zapotocky’s 
assertion finds some confirmation in the fact that the Politburo with an absolute 
ruler was abolished and replaced by a Presidium of the Central Committee in 
which collective authority was emphasized. 


However, the Presidium was a kind of parliament, and Stalin, as before, could 
have controlled the Party and the state through a permanent organ of the Central 
Committee — the Secretariat, since he was General Secretary. However, there is 
another, and more authoritative source providing evidence that Stalin was 
removed from the post of General Secretary of the Central Committee at the 
first plenary.session after the Congress. 

This -is in Stalin’s biography which appeared in the Eacyclopedic Dictionary, 
published in 1955. The passage reads: “After the Ninth Party Congress, on 
April 3, 1922, the Plenum of the Central Committee, at Lenin’s suggestion, 
chose J. V. Stalin’as General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Party, 
and Stalin worked in this post until October 1952, after which, until his death, 
he was Secretary of the Central Committee.”!# The last part of this quotation 
simply emphasizes that he was General Secretary only until October 1952. 
Although Stalin was at the head of the list of the Secretariat, he was no longer, 
and contrary to previous practice, marked as General Secretary. 

Thus, the assertion in the Encyclopedic Dictionary cannot be considered a slip, 
and it can now throw light on the events which then took place. One thing is 
certain, ‘Stalin was preparing to take his revenge. The type of purge intended, and 
its large scale were clearly indicated by the arrest of the Kremlin doctors on the 
accusation that they had murdered, on the orders of foreign intelligence, the 
following members of the Politburo: Shcherbakov (a competitor of Khrushchev), 





12 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. IO, Moscow, 1955, p. 310. 
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Zhdanov (Malenkov’s rival), and were intending to kill Marshals Vasilevsky, 
Konev, Govorov and Admiral Levchenko (rivals of Bulganin, Voroshilov and 
Zhukov), and by the fact that the blame for all of this was laid at the door of “our 
people” who “were loafing” and of the organs of state security who lacked vigil- 
ance (an accusation against Beria). As a result of the prewar Ezhov purges, which 
also. began with the arrest of the Kremlin doctors, millions of Soviet citizens 
were liquidated, more than three quarters of the Central Committee members, 
half of the Politburo and almost all the top men in the Red Army. 


This new development could not fail to give the present leaders of the Central 
Committee grounds for serious thought about Stalin’s real aims in the forth- 
coming postwat purge. Then a strange thing happened. Not only Stalin died, 
but -all the “Secretariat of Comrade Stalin” and all the heads of the Moscow 
garrison also “died.” Lieutenant General Poskrebyshev, Chief of Stalin’s Secre- 
tariat, disappeared without‘trace. The Commander of the Air Force of the 
Moscow Military District, Stalin’s son Vasily, also disappeared. 


On February 17, 1953 on the last page of /xvestia, in an inconspicuous place 
and within a small black border, the following aotice was printed: “The adminis- 
tration of the Commandant of the Moscow Kremlin announces with deep grief 
the untimely death of Major General Kosynkin.” He. was ponent to be the 
commander of the Kremlin guard at that time. 


On February 17, 1953 Stalin received foreigners for the last time in his life. 
They were Indian Ambassador Krishna Menon and another Indian, Dr. 
Kichloo!, From that time until the first “Bulletin” on Stalin’s health no infor- 
‘mation on his illness was printed in the Soviet press. On March 5 he died. One 
month later, and without any direct reference being made to the late dictator, 
there was cautious criticism of the cult of some undefined personality. During the 
same period one of the doctors who signed the bulletins on Stalin’s illness and 
death also died. Minister of Health Tretyakov, under whose direct supervision 
` Stalin’s last treatment had been carried out, disappeared without trace. More- 
over, the bulletins themselves amazed medical experts abroad, since they were 
so “classical” in composition that they aroused suspicion. Finally, three months 
after Stalin’s death one of the leading personalities in the drama, Betia, was 
arrested. He had manked second on the priority list of Central Committee 
members. ‘ 


Together with these the Commandant of the Moscow Kremlin, Lieutenant 
General Spiridonov, disappeared as well as the Commandant of the City of 
Moscow, Lieutenant General Sinilov and the Commander of the Moscow 
Military District Colonel General Artemev. 


All of these mysterious events are not without a logic of their own and 
indicate that the present “collective leadership” was nòt inactive when its turn 
to be purged had apparently come. If Khrushchev really was asked the question 
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“Why did you do nothing, why did you not kill him?” at the secret session, then 
the aim of Khrushchev’s speech was achieved. He wanted this question to be 
asked. 


It may be wondered, however, whether Kinkis could not have obtained 
Stalin’s dismissal from his posts legally and in a peaceful way. This is improbable, 
since most likely only a plot could have succeeded. Not one of the present 
leaders occupied an independent post in the state apparatus. Beginning in 1949 
Stalin began removing them from posts of authority. Molotov was taken from 
the foreign ministry, Bulganin from the Army, Kaganovich and Mikoyan from 
their ministries, and Beria had lost his posts in the MVD and the MGB earlier. 
All of these men became simply deputies of Stalin. They were, of course, at the 
same time members of the Politburo, but at the Twentieth Congress it became 
known that Stalin had never called a meeting of this Politburo, or that if he had 
he did not permit all the members to be present. 

The state was ruled by Stalin’s Secretariat and not by the Presidium of the 
Central Committee. The members of the Presidium were unable to change this 
situation, to object to Stalin’s plans or to refuse to carry out his orders, first, 
because the orders were not discussed with them, and second, because the orders 
were not given to them (since they did not occupy independent posts), but to 
ministers, the “specialists” like Vyshinsky. The members of the Presidium were 
not even able to sabotage the orders, as they had no positions in the ministries. 


The only solution remaining to them was by an organized plot to deprive 
Stalin of all his posts. In the light of the above it is very probable that the 
“collective leaders” were not inactive and that in approaching the task of un- 
masking Stalin they had good reasons which they could either not announce to 
the world at all, or could do so only partially when the time came. Even in 
attacking the Stalin cult and the dictator’s crimes, they acted very cautiously and 
gradually. How correct they were in their tactics is shown by later events and the 
confusion which arose in the minds of the leaders of world Communism after 
the Twentieth Congress. 

Another very important justification for the collective leaders lies hidden in 
their safe, although the Party as a whole and the Soviet people do not know of 
its existence. A former Politburo, of which four members are still alive (V oro- 
shilov, Molotov, Kaganovich and Mikoyan), once declared it to be non-existent. 
‘The document in question is what has been known as Lenin’s political Testament. 
Written about a year before his death in the form of a letter to the Central 
Committee, the document first deals with the need to avoid a split in the Party 
and maintain stability in the Central Committee!4, Much of the danger, in Lenin’s 
view, came from the personalities of Stalin and Trotsky, the first because of the 
power he had concentrated in his hands and might abuse, and the second 
because of his ovet-confidence and exaggerated interest in administrative affairs. 





1t An English translation is cited in full as Supplement I to Leon Trotsky’s The Real Situation 
in Russia, translated by Max Eastman and published in New York by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Tac., in 1928. 
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The danger could be averted by raising the number. of Central Committee 
members to 50 or 100, Lenin stated. He next discussed the qualities and defects 
of some of the other members of the Central Committee, In a postscript to his 
letter, dated January 4, 1923 (the original letter being dated December 25, 1922) 
Lenin wrote .of Stalin’s rudeness, lack of patience, loyalty and politeness and 
proposed that a way be found to remove Stalin from the position of General 
Secretary as a matter of urgency, and in order to prevent a split in the Party. 
The first oblique mention of this Testatnent in the Soviet Union was made 
_by Mikoyan at the Twentieth Congress. He said: < 
It is well-known how very anxious Lenin was, before he left us, for the fate of 
the Party and the Revolution. Most of all he feared a split in the Party and a split 
in the unity of the working class and the peasantry. He was concerned with seeking 
means to avoid both these [eventualities]. He was convinced that if the unity in the 
ranks of the Party, and of its leadership-was preserved ... the cause of Communism 
would be unconquerable... We not only bind ourselves in the name of Lenin, 
but we are implementing Lenin’s ideas by all means in our power and are with 
dedication carrying out his legacy.35 ' 
Mikoyan is, of course, directly hinting at Lenin’s Testament against Stalin. 
It is worthwhile noting again the main points of this document, particularly since 
it has a direct connection with the struggle against Stalin, and since its publication 
in the USSR is presently quite probable. The rnain points were as follows: (1) the 
then- Politburo should be preserved, (2) the Central Committee should be in- 
creased to 50—100 persons (3) Stalin should be removed as General Secretary. 


The points were fulfilled as follows: (1) All the Leninist Politburo was 
liquidated. Out of seven members (Trotsky, Zinovjev, Kamenev, Rykov, 
Bukharin, Tomsky and Stalin) only Stalin remained. The others were progressively 
‘liquidated or eliminated with the aid of Mikoyan, Molotov, Kaganovich, Voro- 
shilov, Andreev and Shvernik, who took the place of the former in the Politburo; 
(2) The Central Committee of the Party increased the number of members 
in the Central Committee at the Twelfth Congress in April 1923. Lenin did not 
participate due to illness. However, the Congress, apparently guided by his 
Testament, increased the Central Committee to 40 members and 17 candidate 
members. 

However, out of the 40 members, 30 were later liquidated (this word being 
understood not only as physical destruction but as political isolation and depri- 
- vation of freedom). Of the 17 candidate members, 14 were liquidated. For Stalin 
to become a dictator and for his present companions in arms and pupils to become 
members of the Politburo it was necessary to destroy Lenin’s Central Committee. 
This Mikoyan calls “fulfilling Lenin’s legacy.” In one respect he is of course 
right, since the danger of a split in the Central Committee was averted in the most 
radical way possible — by liquidating.it together with most of the Old Bolsheviks. 
Since Stalin’s death those of the latter who remained alive, for example, Bubnov, 
returned from exile. 


18 Prapda, February 18, 1956. 
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At the Seventeenth Party Congress in February 1934 the Stalinist Central 
Committee was created. It consisted of 71 members and 67 candidate members. 
Among the members were only three former Trotskyists (Krupskaya, K. Niko- 
laeva, Pyatakov), and among the candidate members the same number of former 
right wingers (Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky). These were people who had helped 
Stalin destroy all real and imaginary opposition, to purge the Party four times 
(in 1925, 1926, 1929 and 1933), to carry out forced collectivization, to liquidate 
the last remanants of “hostile classes” and to complete the first two Five-Year 
Plans. All 71 members of the Central Committee had been Bolshevik Party 
members since the February Revolution, and a majority of the candidate members 
had also been Party members since that time. 


However, during the Ezhov purge Stalin liquidated 55 of the 71 Central 
Committee members and 61 of the 67 candidate members. Among those who 
remained were Molotov, Khrushchev, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, 
Mikoyan, Shvernik and Andreev. The others either died natural deaths or were 
liquidated later, such as Beria, Bagirov, Poskrebyshev and others. Now Khrush- 
chev declares that while the liquidation of the Leninist Central Committee of 
1923 was one of Stalin’s merits, the liquidation of the 1934 Central Committee 
was his mistake. However, it is evident that if the minority of the 1934 Central 
Committee, that is, the 16 members and 6 candidate members headed by Stalin, 
had not plotted against the majority, then there would never have been a Ezhov 
purge. Moreover, if Stalin and the Stalinists had not made this “mistake” it is 
hardly likely that Khrushchev would now be first secretary of the Central 
Committee, Bulganin Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Malenkov a member 
of the Central Committee, and Shepilov,-Mitin and Pankratova party theoreti- 
cians. The fact that the present Central Committee leaders blame all these crimes 
on “Comrade Stalin personally” illustrates their lack of gratitude and of modesty 
where there own merits are concerned. 


The third point of Lenin’s Testament remains to be considered, the one in 
` which he requires that Stalin be removed from the position of General Secretary 
of the Party. Stalin’s “companions in arms and pupils” did fulfill this point, but 
only 30 years later, when their turn to be purged had come and Stalin had begun 
to shoot the members of the Politburo (Voznesensky) without informing the 
other members and was preparing a new great purge. Not for any ideological 
reasons, or because they were courageous, but simply from the motive of self- 
preservation the present collective leaders decided to undertake the fateful step: 
“We brought you forth and we shall kill you.” There can be no other logical 
reason for the actions of the present leaders in debunking the cult of the late 
dictator. If events did occur in this way, and the above mentioned considerations 
speak very much in favor of this interpretation, then the collective plot against 
Stalin by his companions in arms and pupils seems more than likely. . 


In this connection, however, it should not be forgotten that the declaration 
of war on Stalin’s personality by the Stalinists themselves is a historical event of ` 
ptimary importance. The principle question which next arises is whether the 
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unmasking of Stalin will affect the nature of the Stalinist system itself, and to 
what degree. The usual answer to this question is that war has been declared on 
Stalin in order to preserve the Stalinist system under the pseudonym of “Leninism.” 
Those who are of this opinion, however, are guided by the subjective reactions 
and intentions of the present Central Committee, since there can be little doubt 
that the leaders themselves wish to preserve Stalinism. However, whether they 
will succeed in this, while reviling Stalin, is another matter. It is legitimate to 
ask whether the pressure which made them unmask today the god of yesterday 
will not force them to take another step of histotical significance — to review at 
least certain of the elements of the system itself (the reorganization of kolkhozes 


_ on the basis of civil rights and truly voluntary principles; the abolition of concen- 
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tration camps; the creation of a genuine legal system; the transformation of the 
sham Soviets into genuine organs of popular rule, elected by the people and not 
appointed by the Party). To reject these possibilities outright is to be guided only 
by the present leaders’ personal aims and to forget the implacable laws of history. 

It should be added that by its first step, whether this was voluntary or com- 
pelled from without, the collective leadership has created for itself a certain 
psychological and moral justification for a possible second.step. “All that was 
done by Stalin, but we are acting differently.” It is true that the present practices 
of the Central Committee do not provide any evidence of moves in a more liberal’ 
direction. The Committee is at present engaged in sewing new patches on the 
old Stalinist straightjacket. This might however be simply one last vain attempt 
to emerge from the crisis without any large-scale internal troubles. ‘The political 
situation within the country, created by Stalin’s burdensome heritage and made 
more tense yet by the Stalinists’ revelations about themselves, puts Khrushchev 
in a dilemma: He can either continue along Stalin’s path with all its cruelties or 
take the second step towards liberalizing domestic and foreign policy. 

No solution has yet been found. Khrushchev’s first step, despite opposition 
at the very top (Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov) found support at the T'wen- 
tieth Party Congress, although no ane before the, Congress was aware of the cal- 
culated risk which was to be taken except the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Neither the members of the Central Committee nor the heads of foreign Commu- 
nist Parties knew what would happen (Thorez and Chu Teh still spoke of the 
“great Stalin” in-their greetings to the Twentieth Party Congress, and the leader 
of the Italian Communists, Togliatti, recently declared that he had no idea of the 
forthcoming dethronement of Stalin). However, one can be certain that the Party 
will accept with enthusiasm any other step by Khrushchev. 


At the top, however, in the collective leade=ship itself, as long as Molotov and 
his supporters are there, any further experiments with Stalin’s system will be 
resisted desperately. The principal proponent of the retention and stabilization 
of Stalinism — Molotov — did not speak at the Congress until the seventh day 
after it began, and all the other members of the Central Committee had already 
spoken. Molotov’s formulation of the Stalin cult was characteristic. He said: 
“The Central Committee, supported by the whole of the Party, spoke out firmly 
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against the personality cult which is foreign to Marxism and which for a certain 
period played such a negative role. One may express the conviction that the 
present Congress will completely approve this directive on a matter of 
principle,’’1¢ 

Molotov’s conviction was in vain, since by the time he spoke the Congress 
had already “unanimously” supported Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Malenkov and 
Suslov. However, his reservation “for a certain period” was evidence that he 
belonged to the group of Central Committee ‘members who agreed to the un- 
masking of Stalin under compulsion, against their will. Kaganovich, who, like 
Molotov, had‘ devoted much of his life to building up Stalin and the Stalin cult, 
also condemned the cult at the Congress. However, he made an important 
reservation: “The problem of the personality cult is no easy question.” 1” Voro- 
shilov, who was not only a companion in arms of Stalin, but also his personal 
friend, said nothing at all about the personality cult. 


The different attitudes of the members of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee to the revelation of Stalin’s crimes and to destroying the myth of his 
imaginary- greatness is not difficult to comprehend. However true it is that all 
the collective leaders are responsible! for Stalin, nevertheless the degree of res- 
ponsibility varies widely for each one. Among them are those who are to blame 
for the original build-up given Stalin and then for all his principal crimes. Among 
the present members of the Central Committee this group comprises Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Shvernik and Andreev. There is a second group which is 
responsible for Stalin only in a secondary way. These are those who came to 
power after Stalin had become an absolute dictator with aid of the first group. 
, The second group includes Khrushchev, Malenkov and Bulganin. 


Yet a third group includes the members who joined the Presidium of the 
Central Committee after the Nineteenth Congress (Pervukhin and Saburov) or 
after Stalin’s death (Suslov and Kirichenko). 


The first group, except for the professional renegade, Mikoyan, could not fail 
to resist such an open campaign against Stalin, mainly because of its personal 
responsibility for his establishment as dictator. This group will continue to resist 
to the extent that it can go unpunished in so doing. Its head is Molotov, and it is 
for this reason that the main blow of the “neo-Leninists” is directed against him. 
At the Congress itself Khrushchev found it necessaty to dwell on Molotov’s 
mistake on the building of socialism in the USSR. Although Khrushchev did 
not name Molotov personally, he reduced the latter, in speaking of him, to 
the rank of a Party “worker” [rabot#ik in Russian], not one of the “leaders” 
[rukovoditeli], nor even a “public figure” [deyate!], but simply a Party worker. 
Khrushchev rose up in arms against Molotov’s pernicious “mistake.” Moreover, 
in the resolutions of the Congress the mistake has been fixed in written form as 
harmful and tending to disorientate the Party. 





18 Ibid., February 20, 1956. 
1? Ibid., February 21, 1956. 
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_ Molotov only has to make one more such mistake, say, for example, that of 
“over-cautiousness” in attacking Stalin, and Khrushchev’s group, could treat his 
mistake as more than accidental and take the appropriate measures. This is 
particulary so since the Congress has noted in its resolution that it “instructs the 
Central Committee not to relax the struggle ageinst remnants of the cult of the 
individual.” 

a * 

¥ k x 
In rejecting the Stalin cult the collective leadership is faced with a new and 
more difficult problem, that of continuing along Stalin’s path while rejecting the - 
late dictator’s person. The Twentieth Congress fully approved Stalin’s system . 
of control and economic management. Only the: personal dictatorship of Stalin 
was condemned. The Congtess approved the principle of “collective dictator- 
ship,” that is, of a “collective Stalin.” However, neither the Congress nor 
Khrushchev answered the question how the collective Stalin could preserve the 
Stalinist system untouched while condemning Stalin himself and his methods. 

This is the deep contradiction in the campaign against Stalin. This problem 
cannot be left unresolved by the collective leaders. The solution must be found 
either by preserving the Stalinist system, together with his methods of ruling 
and terror in politics, economics and ideology, or by liberalizing the Soviet 
system on the pattern of a new NEP. Although the leaders are still seeking a 
solution along the first path, both the lessons of history and theoretical consider- 
ations suggest the possibility of the second solution. 

Concerning foreign affairs, the Twentieth Congress showed that the policy 
of coexistence which began after the Nineteenth Congress, and was particularly 
emphasized after Stalin’s death, will be practiced even more actively in order to 
avert the danger of war for as long as possible. In its bargaining. the Kremlin 
may make genuine concessions in international questions. 


Coexistence does not mean, however, that propaganda for world Communism 
will be abandoned. There will be a transition from armed aggression to ideological 
aggression, an extension of the sphere of action and more elasticity in tactics. 
Foreign Communists will form various combinations with socialists, Catholics, 
Protestants, Buddhists and Moslems, provided these combinations ‘Gorter the 
success of Kremlin foreign policy and establish more bases for the dissemination 
of world Communism. 

In demanding that the West abandon the “cold war” the Kremlin will treat 
this problem only on the diplomatic plane, in the normalization of relations 
between governments but not between systems. The cessation of the cold war 
on the part of the USSR will mark the build-up of a Communist ideological war 
in the West and East. 

The policy of coexistence will be implemented differently in various countries 
and groups of countries. Serious attempts will be made to reach an accord between 
` the interests of the USSR and those of England, France and Italy (a policy directed 
against Germany). There will be an increase in the struggle to strengthen and 
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extend the group of neutral or neutralist countries in Europe and especially in 
the East. All possible measures will be taken to bring about the movement into 
the neutral camp not only of the whole Arab East, but even of such countries as 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Iran and Turkey. One method which will be used to achieve 
this aim will be Soviet economic and technical aid to these countries on apparently 
very favorable terms for the countries concerned. To this end, special trade 
agreements may be concluded by the USSR which could be economically unprofit- 
able for the USSR itself, but politically a sound investment. 

‘Concerning the satellites, the Soviet Union will make no concessions affecting 
the existing regimes, but a certain liberalization of the regimes themselves is not 
impossible. - . i 

In the final analysis the problem of German unification will be linked by the 
Soviets with the withdrawal of American military bases from Europe and 
the East. ; i 

The iron curtain will be lifted gradually. The West will be able to visit the 
East, but not vice versa. There will be an exchange of people but not of ideas. 
There will be frequent pilgrimages of the Soviet élite to the West, although 
always in groups. 

. Certain of the above conclusions and predictions are, at least at the date of 
writing (March 28, 1956), debatable points. Fruitful discussion and consideration 
of these questions can only bring us closer to a correct understanding of the 
deep-rooted processes which are taking place in the domestic and foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. If the questions which have arisen in this article meet with 
a response, critical or otherwise, in the reader, then its aim has been achieved. 
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Social Conflicts’ at the Twentieth Party Congress 


HERMANN Acmamov 


Since the death of Stalin numerous facts have indicated that behind the facade 
of the unshakeable unity of the Soviet people an embittered struggle is-going on 
among various Communist leaders and their followers, and, of particular signifi- 
cance, among the different social groups. Because of this, while preparations for 
the Congress were being carried out a number of observers asked themselves © 
whether there was a chance that opposition might arise at the. Congress. As we 
now know, there were no signs of any, but this does not mean that it does not 
exist. In the West the view is widely held that there can be no opposition in the 
Soviet Union because that country is a dictatorship. Of course, it is a.dictatorship, 
but this does not mean that all the instructions issued by the Party leadership 
are catried out implicitly. Moreover, it may be said that, on the whole, it would 
be impossible to understand properly developments inithe USSR without taking 
into account the fact that there is both opposition afid active resistance. Nor would 
it be possible to explain why a dictatorship exists there at all, for it must not be 
forgotten that a constant struggle against enemies, real or imaginary, is essential 
to a successful dictatorship. But most important, it would be impossible to under- 
stand the developments that have taken place since Stalin’s death without appre- 
ciating that, at present, the representatives of the various groups of the Soviet 
autocracy ate able, within certain limits of course, to express their opinions and 
defend their interests. 

The explanation is quite simple, "Stalin had the power ‘and the right to make 
his -decisions quite independently, although this does not mean he could satisfy 
his every whim, since even the most powerful autocrat has to take the current 
situation into account. He was nevertheless able to liquidate everyone whom he 
considered a heretic, regardless of the victim’s position. Since his death, however, 
a situation has arisen in which no one has the right to make an independent 
decision. If, for example, Khrushchev makes a proposal it does not mean that 
Malenkov, Mikoyan or Kaganovich automatically consider that it must be put 
into effect. In such 4 situation the Party leadership has no choice other than to 
accept the majority’s will. One can debate which organ makes which decisions, - 
whether the real power is in the hands of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
ot the Central Committee itself, and which member of the Presidium has the 
greater influence. But in any state where there is not ah absolute dictator differ- 
ences of opinion are inevitable and there will always be a minority which on a 
given question will hold views other than those of the majority. In such cases 
decisions will be decided by changes in the internal balance of power. $ 

In this way it may be said that opposition may exist simply because the Soviet 
Union does not have an all-powerful dictator. Again, this does not mean that 
any type of opposition can exist, least of all in an open form. It goes without ` 


` saying that such opposition can function only inasmuch as, say, it does not 


raise the question of the overthrow of the regime or of the dictatorship of the 
Party. However, the question of increasing or limiting the power of the Party 
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` apparatus and even mote the question ‘of the concrete measures for carrying out 
the Party’s program have been raised and are the real crux of the internal political 
struggle, 4 

.' At present two factions, each with its own program, can be defined within 
the political upper circles and within the whole ruling class. Whether these 
programs have been worked out in some detail or not is not known, but numerous 
pointers make it possible to present them in outline and, even more important, 
to define with comparative certainty individual features in the struggle for or 
„against the realization of these plans. 


One faction is made up of the adherents of orthodox Communism, whose 
program can be summed up in a single phrase: “Transition to Communism.” 
Individual points in this program, formulated to a certain. extent in Stalin’s 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, ate preeminence of politics over 
economics, or to be more accurate, preeminence of heavy industry over light, 
rejection of the law of value, nationalization of the kolkhozes and acknowledg- 
ment of the need for a one-man dictatorship, since it would be impossible in 
practice to realize the transition to Communism without one. 


The program of the second faction is precisely the reverse: acknowledgment 
of the preeminence of economics over politics, admission of the need to develop 
the light industry, acceptance of the law of value, rejection of kolkhoz nationali- 
zation and the need to prevent the emergence of a one-man dictatorship. 


A study of developments in the Soviet Union over the last three years shows 
that the struggle is taking place primarily, but not exclusively, on these points. 
Behind attempts to put over a particular idea it, is almost always possible to 
discover representatives. of the two main groups within the Soviet ruling class, 
the Party apparatus and the group of specialists, chiefly the technical intelligentsia. 
The struggle over whether there is to be another dictator is well to the fore. 
Prior to Stalin’s death many Western observers thought that Malenkov was 
destined to be his successor. There were good reasons for this belief. Malenkov 
had for many years been in control of the Party Central Committee’s cadres 
and in all probability had had the opportunityto build up a firm position in the 
Party apparatus. However, the mistake was made of basing assumptions on the 
concept that the Communist dictatorship functioned automatically. It was 
assumed that the person at the head of the apparatus could command as he 
thought fit. But Malenkov was “dictator” for nine days only, from March 5 to 
March 14, 1953, when he held the posts of both Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers. Malenkov’s 
actions clearly demonstrated that he intended to take all the reins of government 
into his own hands. On March 10, 1933 a composite picture designed to look 
like an actual photograph was published in Pravda. It showed Malenkov together 
with Stalin and Mao Tse-tung and was intended to depict Malenkov as a top- 
flight Communist leader. However, on March 14, Malenkov was obliged to 
give up the post of Party secretary and in that moment lost his chance of becoming 
the sole dictator. 
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No one in the outside world knows what happened in the Kremlin at that 
time. On the evidence of subsequent events it seems certain that from the very 
start there was a desire among the higher leaders not to allow the emergence of a 
new dictator. Nevertheless, a second attempt at one-man control was made by 
Khrushchev, who, as a result of happenings again unknown, in September 1953 
managed to obtain the post of First Secretary of the Party Central Committee. 
He immediately tried to use his position to increase his power. Unlike Malenkov, 
Khrushchev did not have any government post, for he was a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet only. However, his attempt was better prepared. 
Following the example of Stalin he tried to set the country a “great task” so 
that he might acquire dictatorial powers to ensure that it was carried out. Of 
- course, Khrushchev’s program, the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands, 
cannot bear comparison with Stalin’s program of industrialization, if only 
_ because in 1953-54 there was no real basis for carrying out this campaign. 
At the beginning of 1955 Khrushchev suffered’ his first setback: oe aa was 
appointed Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 


With no particular justification, Western observers tend to regard Malenkov 
as the representative of the technical intelligentsia and his downfall as a victory 
for Khrushchev. This is psychologically attributable to Malenkov’s being looked 
upon as Stalin’s successor. Hence, all the attention was focused on him. However, 
an examination of the facts gives a completely different picture. First of all, 
Malenkov is a classic example of the Party functionary. Admittedly, he studied at 
the Mostow Technical Higher Institute, but this was a'long time ago, from 1922 
to 1925, atid it is more than likely that he did not finish the course. For the next 
28 years he worked either with Stalin or in the very heart of the Central Committee. 
Second,-as a result of Malenkov’s downfall Bulganin entered the arena. Since 
then, Khrushchev and Bulganin have ea appeared together, a modern 


duumvirate. 


By virtue of his past associations Bulganin is a representative of the economic 
governmental apparatus. This is extremely inportant. At one time, prior to 1922, 
he was a member of the secret police and since then has been associated with the 
Upper Council of National Economy, as well as being a factory director, Chair- 
’ man of the Moscow City Soviet, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, Chaitman’of the State Bank and Minister of War. Malenkov is a Party, 
official, and in this respect his admission that he did not have sufficient,experience 
of practical governing is quite true. On the other hand, Bulganin has never 
worked in the Party apparatus. Thus, since Malenkov’s eclipse the state has been 
lead by two men each of whom is a classic representative of the two main groups 
in the Soviet aristocracy: Bulganin the specialist (including military), Khrushchev 
the Party functionary. 


It is essential that these shuffles in the Kremlin élite be understood, since it 
is, as it were, a straight line from them to the events of the Twentieth Party 
Congress. The sensation of the Congress were the attacks on the cult of the 
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individual, that is on Stalin. There is no doubt that the criticism was allowed only 
to the extent that it dwelt on this cult and not on Stalin’s policies. This was made 
quite clear in an article in Pravda on March 28, 1956, which stated: 


Led by the teachings of the great Lenin, the Party, headed by the Central 
.Committee, unfolded the great task of industrializing the country, collectivizing 
agriculture and realizing a cultural revolution. [It] has gained the historical victories 

- known to all... These gigantic successes... were unjustifiably ascribed to the 
services of one man—Stalin—and depicted as resulting from his special qualities 
as a leader. 


In other words, Stalin could be criticized only for being a dictator: His poli- 
cies were beyond reproach since they were the policies of the Party. All the 
same, serious attempts were made at the Congress to criticize them, even though 
the destruction of the cult of the individual was the primary factor. The question 
arises as to why the collective leadership, or the most important part of it, has 
found it necessary to launch these attacks just at the moment. It would seem that 
such a course would be harmful to the Party hierarchy. Stalin’s followers had 
cooperated with him for many years and therefore attacks on him were bound 
to undermine their authority as well..It could hardly have been that the point in 
question was the amendment of a few theoretical premises: this would not have 
required the denunciation of the late-leader, since changes could easily have been 
described as a step in the creative development of Marxism-Leninism. It would 
be also altogether too naive to assume that the present leaders had suddenly 
become interested in historical truth. The reason for these attacks was, of course, 
not to tight a wrong, but to ensure that such a cult would not occur again. Since, 
at present, Khrushchev is the only one in a position to foster such a cult, it fol- 
lows that these attacks are really a sign of a political struggle in the Soviet upper 
circles and show that there are forces that consider it necessary to prevent the 
emergence of a new one-man dictatorship. This interpretation is supported not 
only’ by political developments but by the fact that at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress a decision was taken to decentralize the leadership of the Party apparatus. 
Under Stalin, there were usually four or five secretaries in the Central Committee. 
At the Nineteenth Congress in 1952 it was decided that this number be increased 
to ten, probably because Stalin did not want to concentrate power in the hands 
of a few. In 1954, when Khrushchev came to the fore, this number was decreased 
to four, but at the Twentieth Congress again increased, this time to eight. 


Thus, there was at least one line of opposition: the struggle against the estab- 
lishment of a one-man dictatorship. However, it was not the only one. A most 
important social contradiction in the Soviet aristocracy is the conflict between 
the Party apparatus and the technical intelligentsia. It is basically over the question 
as to whether a Party official or a specialist should have the final word. The 
ideological form taken by this conflict is the dispute over the question of the 
role played by the so-called law of value in a socialist society. In effect, the recog- 
nition of this law would mean acknowledgment of the preeminence of economics 
over politics, while its rejection would mean precisely the reverse. 
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` + Toward the end of his life, Stalin “settled” this question in his work Economie 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR, in which he established a new dogma: ' 


- Value, just as the law of value; is‘a historical category linked with the existence 
of commodity production. With the disappearance of commodity production, 
valie... and the law of value also disappear... It is quite incorrect’to state that 
in the ptesent economic set-up... the law of value regulates, as it were,... the 
distribution of labor among the different branches of production. 


- Soon after Stalin’s death, attempts, at first tentative, were made to revise this 
, dogma. For example, A. Vorobeva, in an article which appeared in Kommunist, 
writes; 

In the national economy of the USSR, as is known, commodity production 
together with the law of value, which is a feature of it, is preserved within set limits. 
Under socialism, the sphere of action of this law is strictly controlled. It is not a 
regulator of production, but nevertheless exerts an influence on production, and 
our enterprises cannot and must not operate without taking [it] into account. Its 
effects on socialist production are a positive factor.* 


It is clear that Vorobeva wants to push the law of value but is afraid because 
it is in opposition to what Stalin had written and because even after Stalin’s death 
a number of articles had been written by Party officials defending the position 
of Stalin’s last work as the bible of modern Communism. For example, at the 
end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955. the ‘radical elements within the Party ` 
leadership headed by Khrushchev adopted a line which found expression in the 
deterioration of the international situation and in the attacks on the policy of 
raising the standard of living of the Soviet population. In giving heavy industry 
priority over light it supported Stalin’s demand that the law of value not be 
regatded as the regulating factor in the division of labor among the various 
branches of industry. Stalin had written: 


If this [assertion that the law of value is the ‘regulator of production] were true, 
it is incomprehensible why we do not develop light industry, to the fullest extent 
as the most profitable, particularly in comparison with heavy industry, which is 
often less profitable, and sometimes not profitable at all.® 


It is not, surprising that the radical elements supported the primacy of heavy 
industry and also attempted to impose their views on the position of Stalin’s 
work on the problems of socialism as the Party’s guide and mentor. The chief 
editor of Pravda, D. Shepilov, who is also a candidate member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, based his storming article “Vulgarizers of Marxism 
and the Party’s General Line” exclusively on references: to speeches, made by 
. Stalin. He wrote: ' 


As is known, there is an instruction issued by J-V. Stalin in 1952 [to the effect] — 
that it is essential to ensure a continuous gromi in the production of the means of 





1 Bolshesik, Moscow, 1952, No. 18, p. 12. 
3 Kommimist, Jone, 1953, p. 64. 
3 Bolsherik, op. cit., p. 12. 
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production, which is an essential measure for the transition from socialism to 
Communism.‘ 


This article was written in exactly the same tones as were the articles published 
while Stalin was alive. Time and again such phrases as “as comrade Stalin indi- 
cated” or “as was taught by comrade Stalin” crop up. Only the words “genius” 
and “great” are missing. The appearance of such an article two years after Stalin’s 
death shows that there are elements within the Party striving to reestablish his 
authority and to have his instructions accepted as the general line. 


However, it is equally certain that there are elements working just as hard for 
a complete renunciation of the Stalin line and, in particular, for acceptance of 
the law of value. These’ attempts, at first timid, were made in no uncertain fashion 
at the Twentieth Party Congress. 


The first attack was launched by Mikoyan. After rejecting Stalin’s views 
that the volume of production in Western countries would be curtailed, he said: 
“It is impossible not to notice that after careful analysis sevetal other theses on 
economic problems require a profound study and critical examination by our 
economists from the point of view of Marxism-Leninism.” ë There was a time 
when Stalin was the arbiter of what was right from the Marxist-Leninist stand- 
point. But now an attempt is being made to check whether Stalin himself was 
‘a Marxist. 

Mikoyan cast doubts on the whole of Stalin’s works. Other members of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee added their share by pointing out what 
needed revising. Suslov, for example, said: 

A period in the development of Soviet society has begun during which attention 
must be concentrated chiefly on the study and working out of the science of 
economics, since a knowledge of the objective laws govering the development of 
the socialist economy... permits these laws to be put to use... Economists are 
not studying properly the action of the law of value of socialist production.® 


Kirichenko, another member of the Presidium of the Central Committee, 
‘added: T 


In questions of the determination of cost prices all is not well even in our 
economic science... Many of our economists, in rejecting the action of the law 
of value on the kolkhozes, considered that the category of value could not be 
applied in the case of kolkhoz production. Meanwhile, the use of the law of value, 
as also in industry, has a particularly great significance for the efficient running of 
the kolkhoz economy.’ 


In this case the line of opposition is more serious than the attacks on the 
personality cult. Of course, from the point of view of building Communism 
Stalin was right. If the law of value or any other economic criterion were to be 
accepted as the regulating factor in production, the principles by. which -the - 

4 Prasda, January 24, 1955. l 

5 Tepestia, February 18, 1956. 

6 Ibid., February 17, 1956. 

1 Ibid., February 16, 1956. 
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Soviet economy is run would have to be revised. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that these demands were made at the Congress. It is interesting to note that many 
of the present protagonists of the law of value at one time were its critics. On - 
December 24, 1952 Suslov published in’ Pravda an article in which he accused 
the chief editor of Bolshevik, P. Fedoseev, of making a fetish of the subject. 
Judging from appearances, it would seem that during the past four years the 
proportion of managers in the Party leadership has increased to such an extent 
that Suslov preferred to retract his former statements. 


In 1936, when Stalin announced that basically socialism had already been 
built in the Soviet Union, the question of the transition from socialism to Com-- ` 
munism arose. From approximately 1946 on this question was subjected to 
serious discussion in the higher circles of the Party leadership and it can be sub- 
stantiated by documentation that some elements consider the transition a matter 
of the near future. For instance, in 1948 one of the brightest of the Soviet ide- 
ologists, A. Leontev, published an article in Bo/shevik in which he stated: 


Now the highest phase of Communism is not such a remote prospect, whose 
distance in time cannot be calculated. On the contrary, for Soviet society... the 
highest phase of Communism is a real goal, toward which it is advancing under the 
leadership of the all-conquering Lenin-Stalin party.® 
The most important stage in this development was the publication of Stalin’s 

Economie Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which contained definite instructions 
on what had to be done to realize this transition to Communism. Stalin’s program 
is essentially the nationalization of kolkhozes and replacement of normal trade 
by barter. This program is against the interests.of the managers and also of the 
majority of the population, particularly the peasantry. First, nationalization of 
the kolkhozes would give the state the right to handle all agricultural produce, 
‘including the surpluses which at the moment are at the disposal of the kolkhozes. 
Second, the transition to Communism, that is to the introduction of the principle 
of “To each according to his needs,” would mean that all the people now re- 
ceiving on the basis of “To each according to his labor” more than they actually 
need would lose a large part of their income. It goes- without saying that the 
principle of “need” does not mean that certain individuals would have the right 
to receive as much as they wanted, but only that there would be a graduated 
system of rationing, the size of the rations being regulated by the government. 

Finally, the transition to Communism, which is bound up with the abolition of 
a monetaty economy and the rejection of the law of value, would complicate the 
administration of the economy and therefore would be against the interests, of 
all those running it. i 


On the other hand, it is clear who would gain from this transition. The 
* introduction of the principle of “needs” is in the interest of all those elements 

which cannot express the results of their labor in concrete terms. These are 
mainly the Party officials. - 





3 Bolshewtk, 1948, No. 4, p. 52. 
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Even after Stalin’s death attempts were made to force the pace of the tran- 
sition to Communism. The most striking example of developments in this respect 
was the Molotov “confession” toward the end of 1955. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister was obliged to publish an open letter in which he admitted that he had 
been wrong in a speech made on February 8, 1955 when he said that in the USSR 
only the basis of socialism had been built, whereas, in fact, socialism fad been 
built. 


The political significance of Molotov’s confession was that until it was said 
officially what stage in the development of socialism the Soviet Union was passing 
through, the question of a transition did not arise, The moment it was officially 
announced that socialism had been achieved the question of the need for the 
transition to Communism arose of itself. 


At the Twentieth Party Congress the whole question was raised again. In 
Khrushchev’s report and the resolution passed by the Congress it was stated that 
the “Party” had acted correctly in clarifying the position with regard to the stage 
in the development of socialism in the USSR. Khrushchev stated: 


Among us there are workers who have interpreted the thesis of the gradual 
transition from socialism to Communism as an exhortation for an immediate reali- 
zation at the present stage of the principles of a Communist society. Certain hot 

_ heads have decided that the building of socialism has already been completely 
finished and have begun to compile a detailed schedule for the transition to Com- 
munism... Unfounded proposals have been advanced on the need to force the 
replacement of Soviet trade with direct barter... “Wise men” have appeared who 
have begun to set off light industry against heavy industry... 

Tt is understandable that the Party... has corrected the schemers and dreamers, 
who, cut off from reality, have introduced a harmful confusion into the basic ques- 
tions of the socialist economy.® 


Among these dreamers and schemers are Stalin, who demanded that mon- 
etary trade be replaced by barter, Shepilov, who is one of the initiators of the idea 
of stepping up the transition to Communism and Khrushchev, who put forward 
the program for creating agricultural cities and sovkhozes on the virgin lands. 


The question then arises as to why the more moderate elements spoke up at 
the Congress and, indeed, for the time being at least carried a number of points. 
At the moment there is tio one-man dictator in the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
each member of the collective leadership has not only his own views on each 
particular question but also his own followers at all levels of the Party, state and 
economic hierarchy. Clearly, under these circumstances the followers of indi- 
vidual members of the Presidium have'the right and the opportunity to struggle, 
say, for a mandate to the Party Congress. It seems that the results of the elections 
of delegates for the Congress did not turn out exactly as Khrushchev and the 
other exponents of the radical line had expected. There is no point in trying to 
guess whether this group is in-the minority or has a small majority because no 





° Iepestia, February 15, 1956. 
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information is available But on the basis of the aia a the Congress one may” 


say that the moderates were strong enough to postpone the-realization of the 
Stalin program, at least until the next congress. ! 


Another question arising is whether it is not a sign that the Soviet system 


is being liberalized or even democratized, since at the moment a more or less © 


. open conflict of ideas is taking place in the upper echelons, with both victors 
and vanquished, who hope to reverse the situation in the next round. Actually, 


. °, there are no real foundations for. talking about.either possibility for the simple 


reason that the USSR has a one-party system. Moreover, the ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism remains the basis of thé government’s policy and the masses still have 
no chance of exerting a direct influence on the government. In effect, the bone 
of contention is ‘whether decisions should be made by 4 single person or whether 
they should be made by-the whole of the Party leadership, that is, by the seventeen 
members and candidate members of the Party Presidium or even the 133 members 
. of the new Central Committee. 


However much the Soviet Union remains what it has been, it would be in- 
correct to underestimate. the importance of recent events. The struggle going 
on is a matter of life and death. If, eventually, a one-man dictatorship is set up 
“ again it will go ill with the advocates of a collective leadership. If the radical 
elements gain the upper hand many of their comrades at present sae high 
positions will lose them, and perhaps even their lives. 


. On the other hand, the continuance of the present policy is no less dangerous 
_ from the point of view of the Party leadership. The fulfillment of the moderate 
element’s basic demands would undoubtedly have definite consequences. The 
first would be a process of decentralization. If there is no acknowledged leader 
an ever-increasing number of people will strive to exert an influence on the 
" government’s’ decisions. ‘The leadership will therefore find it more and more 
‘difficult to squeeze out of the population the <esources needed for realizing the 
grandiose plans for building Communism. 


A second trend would be parallel: If concrete se problems are resolved 
not by the will of one man but by a majority vote, and if the law of value and the 
principle of profitability became the economic criteria, sooner or later the whole 
economic system would have to be revised and the question of private enterprise 
` faced. Because this would mean the end of the Communist dictatorship, it clearly 
` could never be allowed, In view of these two circumstances, there is every proba- 

bility of hew, ever-occurring clashes. This is borne out by the relations between 
the different social forces and by the-fact that thére is already a conflict over the 
realization of the Stalin program. 

_ As far as “tactical” conflicts are concerned, the counterattacks of the radical 
elements in the Party began immediately after the Congress. As was only to be 
expected, the rank and file members utilized the attacks made by their leaders on 

' Stalin to begin criticizing policy in eee On April Ss 1956 an editorial appeared 

in Pravda designed to put a stop to this: 
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One cannot pass over such cases, when certain corrupt elements attempt to use 
criticism ‘and self-criticism for every kind of slanderous fabrication and anti-Party 
statement ... At a meeting of the Moscow Statistical ‘Administration L. Yaroshenko 
made provocative anti-Party assertions. Such statements are, in essence, a rehash 
of someone else’s words ... Certain corrupt elements are trying, under the guise of 
condemning the cult of the individual, to cast doubt on the correctness of our 
ae s policy. The whole course of the historical development of the Soviet nation 

. completely eradicates such attempts . 


Tn this case it is noteworthy that te victim is amait certainly the same 
Yaroshenko who was attacked by Stalin for propounding the theory that “Com- 
munism is the highest. scientific organization of productive forces in communal 
production,”1° thereby questioning the very basis of Communism: the pre- 
eminence of politics over economics. 

It is impossible to prophesy how the struggle will finish. But it may be said 
with justification that we are witnessing a crisis in the Soviet Union, not merely 
the process of liberalizing the system. Before the issue is decided there will be 
considerable struggle, For that reason it would be folly to talk of a movement 
in any particular direction or of a change in the situation. 

One aspect of the intra-Party developments touches on Soviet foreign policy. 
Many Western observers see in the purely Party matter of liberalization a hope 
that the Soviet leaders will be more friendly toward the West. This interpretation 
contradicts both the experience of history and the facts of Soviet policy. Dictator- 
ships, when faced with domestic disturbances, frequently seek a solution in 
adventures on the foreign political scene. This has been confirmed by the Soviet 
dictatorship. At the Twentieth Party Congress the question of world Communist 
revolution received more attention than at any other one since Stalin came 
to power. 


10 Bolshevik, 1952, No. 18, p. 35. l 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


The Social Composition of the Twentieth Party Congress 


Even though the Twentieth Party Congress yielded numerous surprises, not 
least of which was the unexpected revelation of statistical information, the Party 
leaders clearly considered it still unadvisable to more than outline the professional 
make-up of the Soviet Communist Party or the length of service of its members. 
Nor were any data on the national composition of the Party released. The chair- 
man of the Mandate Commission of the Twentieth Congress, A. B. Aristov, 
a secretary of the Central Committee, gave only figures for the numerical increase 
in the Party’s ranks and details of educational qualifications, together with some 
sketchy information on professions. He stated that in January 1956 the Commu- 
nist Party comprised 7,215,505 persons, made up of 6,795,896 members and 
419,609 candidate members. This is a total increase of 333,360 since the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in 1952.. 

Aristov put the number of local Party organizations at more than 350,000. Of 
these 43,061 are in industry and 80,015 on kolkhozes. However, this does not 
give any indication of the number of Party members in these economic sectors 
since local organizations may consist, according to Party regulations, of between 
3 and.more than 3,000 persons. Aristov’s figures show that on more than 6,000 ` 
kolkhozes these primary echelons average between 26 and. 100 Communists, 

-on 10,850 kolkhozes the average is between 3 and 5, while on 7,356 kollhozes 
there are.no local organizations at all. 

The number of local organizations in the Soviet Army is not pert Di the 
number of military delegates at the Congress has been established at 116.3 This 
means that there must be 580,000 Communists in the Soviet Army, since one 
delegate is elected for every 5,900 Communists. Assuming that the Army’ consists 
of about 4,000,000 men, about 15% must be in the Party. If the strength of the 
Army is less, this figure may be as high as 20 to 22%. Of the 640,000 men’ released 
toward the end of 1955 approximately 145,000 were Communists, that is, roughly 
22%. It is almost certain that the majority of these Communists are officers and 
long-term sergeants. ' ` 

Figures for the. professional make-up and social standing of Communists 
can be given only approximately, since no, direct information has been given 
other than details of educational qualifications. These are as follows: 


_ With a Higher or Incompleted Higher Education ..... 1,058,240* 14.7% 
` With a Secondary Education . 2. 2... ee ee ee 1,593,505 22.2% 
With an Incompleted Secondary Education... ..... 2,127,862 29.7%, 


With an Elementary or Incompleted Elementary Education . 2,435,898 33.4% 
a Of these 801,384 completed their courses, E |! 


a] Prasda, February 17, 1956. N t 
2 Bulletin, April, 1956, p. 3 ef seg. ! I 
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Although it is only to be expected that there are rank and file workers and 
kolkhozniks in the 33.4% with little or no education the percentage of the 
working class and peasantry in the Party is extremely low. The number of workers 
and kolkhozniks entering the Party ranks is small, while those that do enter soon 
cease to be workers and kolkhozniks. 


Aristov’s report showed that the Party continued to grow after the Nine- 
teenth Congress, mainly because more officials were enrolled. Whereas at the 
time of the Nineteenth Congress the percentage of Communists with a higher 
education was 11.8%, by the Twentieth it had reached 14.7%. Also, while the 
proportion of the urban and rural proletariat in the Party ranks tends to fall 
steadily, there has been an enormous increase in the representation of the technical 
bureaucracy. Thus, in January 1956 there were 1,877,773 specialists with a 
higher or technical secondary education in the Party. It is well to remember that 
these are not ordinary specialists in the Western sense but rather specialist- 
officials, the so-called commanders of production. 


The general aims of Stalin and his followers to create a party of higher and 
secondary bureaucrats rather than a party of the working class have left traces 
that can be seen clearly in the Party’s present social make-up. It was only after 
Stalin’s death that the collective leadership remembered, as it were, that it was 
acting in the name of the workers and peasants and that measures had to be taken 
to restore the balance. Suslov, a secretary of the Central Committee, boasted that 
during.the past two years the proportion of workers and peasants in the Party 
had increased over the previous year. But at the same time he stated that in many 
Party organizations this proportion was very small compared with the total 
number enrolled. For example, in Novo-Sibirsk Oblast the percentage of workers 
enrolled in the Party.in 1955 was only 32.2, while in Stalingrad Oblast the pro- 
portion of kolkhozniks among new Party members on the kolkhozes was as 
low as 11.4%. Suslov admitted that this state of affairs also applied to other 
Party organizations’, Khrushchev also turned his attention to this question. In 
his report he demanded that the Party accept more of the “progressive representa- 
tives of the workers, kolkhozniks and the intelligentsia.” However, in the reso- 
lution passed by the Congress Khrushchev omitted the reference to the intelli- 
gentsia, indicating that he was satisfied on that score. However, the mere fact 
that the issue was raised is another indirect confirmation of what has long been 
accepted as probable: that the Soviet Communist Party has ceased to be a party 
of workers and peasants. Naturally, the collective leadership could easily take a 
leaf out of Stalin’s book and enroll into the Party whole shops and factories, as 
the former leader did in order to mask the establishment of his personal dictator- 
ship immediately prior to the Sixteenth Party Congress, in 1930. 

Full details of the social make-up of the delegates attending the Twentieth 
Congress were not published by the Central Committee. Piecemeal information 
provided by the Mandate Commission shows that 1,355 delegates with a deciding 





3 Pravda, February 17, 1956. 
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vote were present, Of these 506 were Party officials, 177 government officials, 

12 trade union representatives and 8 Komsomol officials. There were 2.7 times 
‘more workers’ delegates and twice as many kolkhozniks at the Congress than 
there had been at the Nineteenth. These figures are of little significarice howevet, 

since the number at the Nineteenth Congress has never been released. Moreover, 
there is little doubt that, had the situation been more or less acceptable from the 
point of view of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” absolute figures would 
have been announced at the Congress. The wary Stalinists preferred to limit their 
references to comparisons with a virtually unknown quantity, although the very 
mention of workers and kolkhozniks was something of a rarity, since, from the 
Eighteenth Congress in 1939, there had been no reference to them at all. However, 
it should be pointed out that the workers and kolkhozniks in question are not 
from the rank and file of their fellows. They are ey foremen of factories and 
kolkhoz chairmen. 

The line taken by Khrushchev became quite diar at the Twentieth Congress. 
Of the total of 1,355 delegates, about 500, Of 37%, were persons who had been 
promoted to the leading Party ranks since Stalin’s death. 

The representation of the higher bureaucracy at the Congress is constituted 
by the 703 Party, government, trade union and Komsomol delegates mentioned: 
earlier. Thus, 52% are members of this higher bureaucracy, which therefore has 
. an absolute majority. The question then arises as to the social composition of the 
remaining 652 delegates. The Mandate Commission gives a somewhat veiled 
answer. The Commission’s report states that 438 delegates were “directly occupied 
in production.” Of these, 251 were in industry and transport and 187 in agri- 
culture. However, care must again be taken with regard to the term “directly 

occupied in production.” It does not mean that these delegates were the laboring 
element in industry and on the kolkhozes, for they were mentioned separately. 
They were directors of trusts, factories, works and mines, highway administration 
officials and directors of’sovkhozes and MTS. They represent 32% of the total 
number of delegates and probably include the small percentage of factory foremen 
and kolkhoz chairmen already mentioned. Thus, in‘all, the higher Party and 
administrative bureaucracy, together with the intermediate-level economic 
bureaucracy comprises’ 1,141 delegates, or 84%. Of the remaining 214, the 
military group, all officers, comprise 116, while the other 98 are the group 
mentioned in the report of the Mandate Commission of the Nineteenth Congress 
but of which not a word was spoken at the Twentieth: the group of Party 
ideological leaders, on whose behalf Pankratova spoke at the Congress. 

The Party make-up, on the basis of the length of membership, is as follows: 


Joined Party Before 1917... .. «+ 16% (22 persons) 
Joined Party Between 1917 and 1920. . . 4.5% (60 persons) 
Joined Party Between 1921 and 1931. . . 24.9% 
Joined Party Between 1931 and 1940. . . 34.0% 
Joined Party Between 1941 and 1945. . . 21.6% 
Joined Party Since 1946... 2... 13.4% 


“Thus, 69% of the delegates joined the Party ranks after the establishment 
of Stalin’s one-man dictatorship. The extremely small percentage ‘of the older , 


32 : 2 
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members left, 6,1%; is a good guide to the extent of the terrorist measures 
carried out by Stalin in his liquidation of the Leninist party. This has been borne 
out by Khrushchev in his recent “secret speech.” 


However, even Khrushchev has not released, at least to date, comprehen- 
sive particulars of the Party’s members. To do so would be to reveal the full 
extent of the purges carried-out-by-Stalin, Yezhov and Malenkov. __ 

Alexander Uralov 


“, but some are more equal than others” 


~ Although officially the Twentieth Party Congress was held on a collective 
leadership basis, in fact there is no doubt that it was largely a one-man affair. Khrush- 
chev opened the Congress, gave the political report and finally wound up the 
proceedings. Even Stalin had run things a little differently: one member of the 
Politburo used to open the meetings, Stalin himself gave a report and another 
member of the Politburo closed the session. Moreover, the “protocol of applause” 
drawn up by the former leader was punctiliously observed. 


The whole question of applause in the Soviet Union, although a small matter, 

is by no means a triviality and its significance should not be overlooked. Whereas 
` in the free world the extent of the acclamation is determined by the success of the 
orator and his art or the popularity of his idea, in the Soviet Union Party protocol 
has established set forms even for what should be a spontaneous gesture. This 
protocol does not so much reflect what goes on at the meetings but rather establishes 
the place of the speaker in the Party’s legislative body or reflects the importance of 
the idea he is expressing. This protocol sets down in fine detail a phenomenon that 
` would be indistinguishable to the uninitiated listener. 


What, for example, is the difference between “stormy applause,” “continued 
applause” and “unceasing applause,” and when does applause become an ovation? 
The boundaries between ‘the different categories are established by the doyen of 
protocol of the Central Committee, while the amount and duration of the applause 
is regulated by the Presidium, inasmuch as the body of the hall takes its cue from 
the way the Presidium applaudes. The whole process is carefully taken down in the 
shorthand accounts and-duly printed. 


The receptions received by the chief speakers at the recent Congress are a good 
example of the way that this protocol works in practice. The eleven speakers were 
applauded as follows: 


Only Khrushchev received “stormy, continued applause, becoming an ovation. 
All stand.” ' ` 


Bulganin did not have an ovation, but received “continued, long-lasting 
applause, All stand.” 
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Mikoyan, probably because of the anti-Stalin nature of his report, even topped 
Bulganin in the acclamation he received: “Stormy, long-lasting applause.” Roweren 
the hall did not rise to him. 

“Molotov, Malenkoy, Voroshilov and Sul all received “stormy, continued 
applause.” 

Kaganovich and Pervukhin received “stormy applause.” 

Kirichenko received “continued applause.” s 

Saburov received only “applause.” 

In this fashion the Central Committee has reserved the carefully graded scale 
on which the genuine equals in the Party hierarchy can be discovered, as. well as 
the relative position on the Party ladder. There is no doubt that at the moment 


Khrushchev is the primus inter pares. A.U. 
Culture 
Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky 


The second place in the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet Union is occupied by Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky, who is immediately 
subordinate to Patriarch Aleksy. Nikolai Krutitsky in effect controls all the non- 
clerical policy of the Moscow Patriarchate, and perhaps its internal affairs as well. 
The personality of the Metropolitan is the key to the path now being followed 
by the patriarchate, and his character is reflected in the general policy of the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union. His biography may be outlined on the 
basis of details given in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, although certain 
facts can be added which quite naturally were not included in the official bio- 
graphy. 

Metropolitan Nikolai comes from an old family of priests of Belorussian 
origin in Kovno. He was born Boris Dorofeevich Yarushevich on January 13, 
1892. He completed his high school education in St. Petersburg, where his father, 
a priest, taught religion at the Kseninsky Institute. At the age of 17 Boris became 
a student at the Faculty of Physics and Mathematics at St. Petersburg University. 
In 1910, however, he gave up his lay studies and entered the St. Petersburg 
Theological Academy. In the competitive examinations, he took the first place in 
the written and oral, divisions and four years later, in the final examinations, he 
was also placed first. He remained there to prepare for a professorship in the 
chair of canon law. On October 23, 1914 he quite unexpectedly became a monk, 
taking: the name of Nikolai. On the following day he was made a monastic 
deacon and on the next a priest. 

He did not live his monastic life in isolation. He was never a regular member 
of a monastery and he therefore knows nothing of a monk’s life in his community. 
“After becoming a priest he soon left for the war front, at first accompanying a 
medical train and later as the chaplain of the Finland Regiment Bodyguard. In 


1 Zhurnal Moshorskoi Patriarkbii, Moscow, No. 4, 1952, pp. 9—21 and No. 12, 1954. pp. 18—21. 
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the following year he left the front for reasons of health and returned to Petrograd, 
where he worked on his mastet’s thesis while teaching liturgy and homilectics in 
a local seminary. In 1917 Nikolai defended his thesis and in the following year 
-was appointed senior priest at the Petropavlovsky Cathedral in Petrograd. Then 
Nikolai became vicegerent of the Alexander Nevsky Monastery in Petrograd. 
In 1919 he was elevated to the rank of archimandrite. On March 25, 1922, at the 
age of 30 years and under the Soviets, he was made Archbishop of Peterhof, vicar 
of the Petrograd Metropolitan. Thus the career of the young bishop promised to 
be outstanding. 


However, in the year he was made bishop he was arrested by the Bolsheviks, 
a fact which is not mentioned in his official biography. He was exiled from Peter- 
hof but returned in 1924. In view of the fact that the 1920’s were years of great 
religious persecution in the USSR, it is not surprising that he was arrested, but 
it was most unusual for an exiled bishop to return to the place where he had been 
before. This was not normally possible, since the Soviet authorities did not 
permit bishops who had been exiled to come back to the towns where their 
bishop’s seats had been. 


Details of Nikolai’s life after his arrest are fragmentary, although some are 
given by W. Alexeev.* The latter is of the opinion that these years made a very 
strong impression on Bishop Nikolai’s character, and, one may assume, started him 
thinking about the P OERS of “coexistence” with the Soviet system in the 
future. 


In 1927 his Gone of coexistence found expression in the fact that he com- 
pletely supported’ Metropolitan Sergy in the latter’s famous Declaration, thus 
taking up a decidedly contrary position to that of his own superior, Metropolitan 
Tosif of Petrograd. In the ensuing period, when church life stagnated and the 
Bolsheviks destroyed all of Metropolitan Sergy’s opponents, Bishop Nikolai 
pursued a wait-and-see policy. Nikolai’s position in the Moscow Patriarchy at 
this time was still insignificant. During this period Sergy’s right-hand man was 
also called Sergy. He later became exarch in the Baltic countries and died during 
World War I. In 1935 Nikolai was made archbishop, but, like all the other 
bishops who remained free continued to have little to do. 


His real activities began only at the start of World War II, when the Soviet 
government seized eastern Poland in 1939. At that time, the Moscow Patri- 
archate sent Archbishop Nikolai out to establish “order”. Nikolai coped admi- 
rably, from the Soviet viewpoint, with this, his first responsible task. He was 
able to put into practite his own ideas on “coexistence” with the autorities and, 
undoubtedly, attracted the attention not only of Metropolitan Sergy but also of 
the appropriate organs of the Soviet government. Nikolai’s principal task in - 
eastern Poland was to subordinate to the Moscow Patriarchate the numerous 
Orthodox' parishes which until then had formed the several bishoprics of the 
Autocephalic Polish Orthodox Church. This church, and in particular its Ukrainian 





2 Wassily Alexeev, Russian Orthodox Bishops ix the Soviet Union, 1941—1953, New York, 1954, p. 105. 
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members, had strong nationalist tendencies, which became clear in the very 
first years after the Soviets seized the region. Thus, Nikolai had to contend both’ 
with the desire of many priests to remain faithful to. the Polish Orthodox 
Chutch' and with attempts in certain circles to reestablish the Autocephalic 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, which arose in the Ukraine in 1921. The spiritual 
leader of the latter was Bishop Polikarp, who did all. he could to frustrate 
Nikolai’s mission. The official biography does not usually mention this period in 
Krutitsky’s activities, but the October 1955 issue of the Journal of the Moscow 
. Patriarchate does print a description of these years. 


The, administrative and oratorical capabilities of Nikolai, together with his 
diplomatic talents and experience gained in Galicia were recognized by the 
Moscow Patriarchate. In March 1941 he was elevated to the rank of Metropolitan ` 
and appointed to the Kiev and Galich See as Exarch of the Ukraine. He was-in 
this position when the Soviet-German war began. The rapid German advance 
forced him to leave for Moscow, where he soon became the right-hand man of 
Metropolitan (later Patriarch) Sergy. This was possible because the other 
Sergy, who was exarch of the Baltic countries, wasin German-occupied territory, 
and the' Leningrad Metropolitan Aleksy, the present patriarch, was ther. in the 
city of Leningrad, which was surrounded by the Germans. 

Evidently Nikolai’s links with the Soviet government had by this time 
become so firm that when the aged Metropolitan Sergy was taken from Moscow 
to Ulyanovsk, Nikolai remained in the capital and in effect controlled all the 
affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate. On November 2, 1942, a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet formed the “Extraordinary State Commission for Establishing 
and Investigating the Crimes of the German-Fescist Invaders and Their Accom- 
plices.” Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky was appointed a member of this com- 
mission. This was a very important event, for it was the first time in Soviet 
history that a member of the clergy was appointed to a state post. Of even greater 
importance, however, was the fact that from this time onwards Nikolai’s personal 
speeches and writings and those he compiled in the name of the Orthodox 
Church were completely i in harmony with the aims of Communist propaganda. 
After his appointment to the Commission, the second and current period in his 
life and activities began. | 


After the death of Patriarch Sergy and the election of Aleksy in his stead 
Nikolai occupied the second place in the top hierarchy of the Moscow Patri- 
atchate. At present he officially holds the following positions: As Metropolitan 
Krutitsky he is the vicar of the Patriarch in managing the Moscow bishopric and 
is the effective head; he is a permanent member of the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. At the same time he heads the publishing section of the 
Patriarchate and thus has complete control over the Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archate and all books published by the Patriarchate. Perhaps his most important 
function, however, is the management of the Patriarchate’s external affairs. This 
enables him to speak in the Soviet Union and abroad in the name of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It should be added that outside his church activities, but to a 
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large extent because of them, he plays an important role in the “supporters of 
peace” movement. 

Reflecting the two periods i in his life, Nikolai’s contemporary activities also 
show, two different aspects. While in matters concerning the external affairs of the 
Patriarchate, and particularly in his speeches at various Soviet-sponsored peace 
congresses, one encounters the able diplomat and talented demagogue, in internal 
church matters, especially in his sermons, the genuine Orthodox pastor emerges, 
who speaks to his flock in words of Christian love and preaches loyalty to the 
church. 

His sermons are so unlike his speeches at peace congresses, which are full 
of maliciousness and slander, that it is difficult to believe that the same man 
is talking in both cases. For lack of space, examples from his sermons cannot be 
cited here. His political speeches, however, can be judged from short extracts. 
For example, at the All-Union Conference of the Supporters of Peace in Moscow 
‘on August 26, 1949, Nikolai said: 

The greedy tentacles of the transoceanic octopus ate trying to encircle the whole 

. globe. Capitalist America, that violent fornicatrix of a resurrected Babylon, has 
set up a world-wide trading place and is attempting to entice nations, by pushing 

them towards war. However, the common people in all countries withdraw their 

glance with loathing from shameless nakedness... The transoceanic sirens sing 

of “freedom.” But only a person with a troubled conscience and clouded reason 

is capable of speaking of the existence of freedom in a country where people are 

lynched, where children are abducted, where tear-gas bombs are thrown at workers 

(the people who build the prosperity of the country), where grain is burned before 

the eyes of the starving, where those who try to give back to the word “freedom” 

its true meaning are cast into prison, where gold is coined to bribe accomplices 
abroad and where guns are cast to bathe in blood the peaceful valleys of Greece, 

China, Indonesia and Vietnam. Freedom to plunder, to ravish and kill—that is their 

“freedom”. From the camp of the “democrats” there blows the smell of burning 

after a fire, the stink of corpses in decay and the panic-stricken terror of the criminal 

caught. These people have lost both their consciences and their reason 


Speaking at the second World Congress of the Supporters of pha held in 
Warsaw from November 16 to 22, 1950, Nikolai said: 


Can one listen calmly to the accounts of eye-witnesses about what is happening 
in Korea, about the scaffolds, shootings, fearful tortures, used not only on pris- 
oners but even on the peaceful population, on children, old men, women, sick 
persons, about the thousands of bombs droppéd on hospitals, refuges and schools, 
on the fiery lava which pours down from airplanes and burns up towns, villages, 
arable land and people? 


Three months later, at the first session of the World Peace Council in Berlin, 

he stated: 
The men across the ocean breath nothing but hatred, feed on hatred alone and 
vomit hatred only... It is a great blasphemy, from the Christian ase that 


3 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, No. 9, 1949, pp. 12—17. 
t Metropolitan Nikolai, S/ova # rechi (Pronouncements and Speeches), Vol. I, published = the 
Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, 1954, p. 249. 
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these people call themselves Christians. It is difficult to comprehend witk reason 
and in conscience how all these Trumans, Achesons and Dulleses, when they return 
home from their offices, where they have just been bending over maps of future 
devastation and murders. can put on black frock-coats and read the Bible in their 
family circles, ë 


In his church sermons he speaks of the love of Christ and in his political 


_ speeches he preaches diabolical hate. In the first case he is speaking as the “good 


pastor,” and in the second as a fomenter of hatred, a slanderer and defamer of 
all who do not share the views of the Soviet authorities. The reason for this 
duplicity is linked with the fact that the Russian Orthodox Church participates so 
actively in furthering the propaganda aims of the Soviets. In his activities as a 
pastor Nikolai acts as a very well-educated theologian, who in ‘his personal life 
tties to be an irreproachable archbishop. In the Soviet Union he is-frequently called 
the modern Chrysostom. Although this is an exaggeration it is nevertheless an 
indication of his talents as an orator., For an Orthodox archbishop, however, this 
is not so important as his personal spiritual life, his personal path to salvation, 
which are incompatible with his duplicity. 

However, considering his actions and pronouncements as archbishop one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that his policy of “coexistence” is the result o7 a well 
thought-out decision. It is possible that Nikolai, like the Moscow Metropolitan 
Sergy in 1927, was guided in his choice of coexistence by the good of the church. 
Setgy was without personal ambitions, and it is likely that for Nikolai careerism . 
was at first a factor of secondary significance only. However, once on the slippery 
path of “coexistence” both were bound to end up in the present posicion of 
complete servility to the Communist authorities. Patriarch Sergy’s death released 
him from further acting against his conscience, but Nikolai continued to go 


_down the slippery slope. ‘There is no way back for Nikolai. He could not retrace 


his steps and refuse to participate any longer in the peace movement, for example. ” 


- Nor can he abandon the thesis that the church is free in the PONR Union, a 


thesis first outlined by Metropolitan Sergy. 

However, even if the þasic factors in the present attitudes and activities of the 
Moscow Patriarchate were planned out even before the practical implemeatation 
of coexistence began, and if changes in the present church policy are beyond his 


' power, the activation of individual aspects of this policy depends on him eatirely. 


In fact, in many cases he acts on his own initiative. The slippery path frequently ` 
puts him in very difficult situations, which could be catastrophic for him if it 
were not for’the fact that not a single member of the clergy in the USSR would 
dare to object to his policies. For example Metropolitan Nikolai often explains 
the significance of the word “peace” from the Christian viewpoint. He usually 
cites in his speeches texts from the Gospels which illustrate Christ’s preaching of 
peace among nations. However, every believer knows that Christ did not preach 
peace only in the sense attributed to the word by Nikolai. The Metropolitan does 


. not use the text “I came not to bring peace, but the.sword,” presumably because 





5 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patrlarkbii, No. 3, 1951, p. 16. 
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it would refute his frequent declarations on peace with the Communists at any 
ptice, even that of capitulation and betrayal of the freedom of Western Christians. 

Many illustrations could be found in Nikolai’s assertions which are evidence 
that in his propagandistic statements he departs from the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings. His sermons, however, contain nothing of this sort, but are in keeping 
with the spirit of Christ and are based on the Gospels and the teachings of the 
fathers of the church. 

Professor A, Kartashov defines the present leaders of the Moscow Patriarchate 
as having fallen away from the church under the pressure of persecution. The 
author of the present article feels that it would be difficult to find a more accurate 
definition. In the early years of Christianity those who relapsed by agreeing to 
make sacrifices to idols; for example, often did so from fear of sufferings, but 
not because they had ceased to believe in Christ. Similarly, the present leaders of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, in particular Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky, although 
believing perhaps in Christ and His Church, even continuing to serve it, are 
nevertheless “falling away from the Body of Christ” from faint-heartedness, 
lacking in their souls the adamant qualities which Patriarch Tikhon showed 
during the Revolution. However, while in ancient times, during the terrible 
persecutions, only rejection of Christ was necessary, under Communism all those 
who have entered upon the path of coexistence are required not so much to reject 
Christ externally as to make His teachings serve the aims of Communist propa- 
ganda. This type of persecution is of course much more difficult to bear than that 
during the first centuries of Christianity. Those who have fallen find it much 
harder to find the necessary courage and strength of faith to retrace their steps. 
Evidently the present hierarchy of the Moscow Patriarchate, including Nikolai, 
lack this courage and faith. Spiritual fortitude is not achieved by a brilliant 
education, such as Nikolai has had, but by personal endeavor of the type with 
which monks. are familiar from the discipline of the cloisters. This part of a 
monk’s life, however, was not shared by Nikolai. The unbreakable rule of spir- 
itual activity and of spiritual perfection is that one’s spiritual path must begin with 
obedience. Metropolitan Nikolai never passed through this stage and today it is 
apparent that as he embarked on his path of coexistence, pride, vanity and self- 
advertisement grew in him apace. From the spiritual viewpoint these are weighty 
indications that he chose the wrong path. 

What we have said about the personality of Metropolitan Nikolai is also true 
of the other members of the hierarchy in the Moscow Patriarchate, although 
these features perhaps emerge more clearly in Nikolai. 

In summing up, it may be said that the key to the personality of Nikolai is 
to be found in the fact that he, while observing the letter of the Law, has sinned 
against the spirit of the Christian Church and that he, in his continuing stubborn- 
ness, persistently tries to, camouflage with the letter his departure from its spirit. 
His brilliant erudition as well as his oratorical, administrative and diplomatic 
talents ate simply the outer garments which deceive many and hide his spiritual 
poverty — and perhaps also the inner tragedy of pienoponan Nikolai Krutitsky. 

N. Grigorev 
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~ REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of ihe Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
3 Published by PRAV DA, No. 4, 1956. 

In the present political situation it is almost as if the collective leadership had 
conjured up a spirit which it will be unable to exorcise later. Very similar to such ` 
conjurations and equally fraught with consequences are the insistent assertions 
that one person can never manage the state and that salvation lies only in collective 
leadership built on the principles of inner-Party democracy. The struggle against 
the personality cult is of course closely linked with these principles. 

It is worthwile repeating here the main stages in the new campaign. At first 
there were abstract hints that the personality cult was harmful. At that time the 
question was almost philosophical in character. It was pointed out that the per- 
sonality cult arose as a result of idealistic views having nothing in common with 
Marxism-Leninism. Later, at the Twentieth Congress, there was sharper and 
more definite criticism of the cult. It becanie clear that Stalin and his dictatorship 
were being attacked. Soon after the Congress the criticism became even harsher. - 
_ Kommunist, which in Stalin’s time had the right to proclaim first any new line, 

is now belatedly repeating what has already béen said. In the editorial article of 
the issue of Kommunist under review, Stalin’s name is for the first time directly 
mentioned in this connection: 

Of enormous significance in the further-strengthening of the ranks of the Party, 
in raising its fightinp-efficiency, is the reestablishment by the Central Committee 
of the norms of Party life and the principles of Party control worked out by Lenin 
but frequently violated before the Twentieth Party’Congress. These violations are 
directly linked with the personality cult, widespread in theory and practice but 
foreign to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, or, specifically, with the cult of J.V. Stalin. 
The main point, however, is that the principles of collective leadership are 

now being propagated among the Party masses as something which will ensure 
the rapid development of all branches of economic and political life. The aim 
of the editorial is to prove the advantages of collective leadership, linking it 
with Lénin’s directives. According to the editors of Kommunist the collective 
leadership bases its work on the “unshakeable principles” of Marxism-Leninism. 
The Twentieth Party Congress is presented as a triumph for the collective will 
and the collective mind: f 

The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party was a great example 
of collective work. The deep discussion, full of the spirit of Leninist implecability 
towards shortcomings, of the report of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 

‘ munist Party, of the projected Directives on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Devel- - 

‘opment of the National Economy, the reestablishment of the healthy Leninist 
practice of taking detailed decisions on questions under discussion, decisions which 
embody the collective mind of the Party—all ofthese features are exceptionally 
important for the Party to carry out its leading role in Soviet society, for educating 
trained personnel in the spirit of collectivity. 
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Such verbose assertions on the advantages of the principles of collective 
leadership are accompanied by indications that it is essential to conduct a struggle 
to strengthen the collective forms and methods of Party control in all sectors of 
political and economic life. 

. But evidently the matter is not so simple. The author of the editorial is com- 
pelled to admit that “the incorrect practice of violating collectivity” which grew 
up over many years is not so easy to eradicate. “In several Party organizations 
one can still note the habit of acting through methods which ignore the will of 
the Party masses and the organs of control elected by them.” At this point the 
author is giving us a glimpse of life within the Party, His statement indicates ‘that 
a certain section of the Party is not in agreement with the new line, that it prefers 
the old methods to the new oñes which the Central Committee is now recommend- 
ing. A further conclusion is that a section of the Party does not eas Khrushchev ' 
and the collective leadership. 

Confirmation of this is to be found in the examples given in the article. 
Apparently even such an important Party organ as the Central Committee of the 
Belorussian Communist Party has not changed its methods since Stalin’s time. 
In another case the First Secretary of the Kalinin Oblast Committee, Kiselev, is 
named as one who “has permitted serious mistdkes in the management of the 
organization.” 

- The editorial deals with several questions which are directly linked with the 
principles of collective leadership. Among those singled out is, for example, 
that of democratic centralism as a powerful method for activizing the Party 
masses and strengthening the unity of the Party. 

There ate several other points of interest in the editorial, although perhaps 
the most interesting are the absence of unity in the Party and the failure of a 
certain section to accept the present leaders. 

Most of the remaining material in the issue under review is of little interest. 
Even the second article by Soviet economist E. Varga entitled “The Economy 
of Postwar Capitalism,” despite the abundance of figures and information 
quoted, is nothing more than the well-known Communist line: “The capitalist 
world is at present, in Marx’s terminology, in a state of overstrain, and is standing 
on the threshold of a new world economic crisis.” ‘This thesis has frequently 
appeared in the pages of the Communist press, the intention being to counteract 
the psychological i impact of economic progress in the free world by insisting that 

a ctisis is not far off. 

' Mention should also be made of D. Degtyat’s article “The Development of the 
National Economy of India.” The author undoubtedly had the special task of 
representing India as a powerful land whose friendship meant great advantages. 

Almost as important as the editorial is a short final article in the issue by the 
deputy chief of the propaganda and agitation department of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Patty, E. Lazebnik. His contribution is entitled 
“Against Monotony and Clichés in the Newspapers.” Close examination of this 
work soon shows the link between it and the editorial in this issue. 
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While lauding the principles of collective leadership and striving to advertise 
its‘ advantages not only among the Party masses but also among the Soviet 
general public, the leaders were compelled to support their assertions with 
concrete measures. In passing it should be said that the problem of improving 
the Soviet Party ptess has never before been posed in such a blunt form. Of 
particular interest is the section in the article where the author, a leading Party 
worker, states: “It is particularly striking when this spirit of monotony is felt in 
the pages of newspapers, which should most of all seem fresh, new and original,” , 
The sharp nature of the criticism is also the reason why the article was given to 
an` author from the provinces, and not from Moscow. Otherwise the writer 
would have had to speak of the whole Soviet press (which in no way differs from , 
the Ukrainian papers), whereas as it is only the newspapers in one republic come 


© under fire. 


Since the collective leaders wish to transfer to a policy of “smiles” they would 
like the tone of the official Soviet press to change also, since otherwise there 
would be the paradoxical spectacle of the leaders smiling broadly and talking . 
of a new stage of joyful and enthralling events, whereas the press would continue 
to be monotonous, bureaucratic and gray. The author states: “Stock phrases and 
triteness, which have become deep-rooted in newspapers, lower the effect of 
newspapers on- the reader and thus increase the gap between themselves and 
real life.” The Soviet propagandists are here at last-forced to admit thac readers 
have long since become bored with the time-worn stock phrases in journals and 
newspapers, Moreover, evidently because something is wrong in the treining of `- 
journalists, it is also noted that even in such a large republic as the Ukraine it is 
difficult to find a journalist who is capable of writing a serious article on eco- 
nomics or of analyzing the activities of any complex industrial installation. 

The teason for this situation is also mentioned. Apparently the low standard 
of newspapers has been ‘attributable to fear “lest anything unpleasant should ' 
happen,” an attitude which is especially marked in reviews of new books, plays 
and films. For example, the republic newspapers waited a long time before 
deciding to print reviews of A. Korneichuk’s play Wings. 

‘There was a good reason for Lazebnik to give this example. On the eve of 
World War II an unpleasant incident occurred in connection with this author. 
He had written a play entitled In the Steppes of the Ukraine, which received bad 
reviews in one republic newspaper and in one journal, When the reviews appeared 
Korneichuk carefully presented a copy of his play on which Stalin had written: 
“I have nothing to say about its artistic merits, but it is something we need. os 
Consequently the editor of'the journal was removed, the editorial board received 
a severe reprimand and the reviewers were dismissed. Journalists did not forget 
this event and afterwards none wished to risk his career. The use of this example 
is evidence that the final article in Kommynist is closely linked with the attack on 
‘ the personality cult to which the editorial is devoted. 

At the same time, however, the character of Lazebnik’s article is confirmation 
that the collective leaders are playing with fire. 

A. Gaw 
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Planovoe Khozyaistvo 
Organ of th State Planning Committes of the USSR 
Published every two months in Moscow. Noe. 5, 6, 1955 


D x ` 

Planovoe khozyaistvo is in the main a journal of applied economics. In keeping 
with its general nature, the last.two issues of 1955 carried nine practical articles 
' on industry and two on agriculture. Two additional articles are more theo- 
retically inclined, since they attempt generalizations of practical experience. Each 
issue contains an article on the planning aspects of a foreign economy plus a 
political editorial. 

P. Nikitin’s article in No. 5, entitled “Basic Problems of Soviet Machine 
Tool Construction,” is mainly critical of that branch of industry. ‘The author bases 
his arguments on Bulganin’s speech at the July Plenum of the Central Committee. 
He emphasizes that machine tool construction is the basis of all machine con- 
struction, which, in its turn, is the heart of industry. Nikitin states that the USSR 
is at present producing over 200 times as many machine tools annually as in 1913. 
The value of output in this branch is more than six times the prewar level. The 
number of metal-cutting lathes available was more than two and one half times 
greater in 1955 than in 1940. Between 1951 and 1955 the industry is reported to 
have built 83 automatic production lines. 

However, Nikitin indicates that there are considerable shortcomings in Soviet 

machine tool construction. For example, ‘the replacement of obsolete machine 
tools with new types “is still taking place on a comparatively small scale.” 
. Industry has “produced obsolete machine tools and machines in large quantities,” 
which frequently “do not correspond to the modern standard of world tech- 
nology.”. To improve the work of the machine tool construction industry the 
author suggests an increase in the output of (1) precision machine tools and 
mechanisms, (2) large semi-automatic units, and (3) automatic production lines, 

Nikitin considers that a special problem of the industry is the need for standard 
tools. He points out that at present only 50% of the demand for tools is satisfied 
by specialized enterprises, with the remainder being made by the plants using the 
aie although this increases expenses considerably. The appeal is‘also made to 
raise the production of measuring instruments for machine tools, since the demand 
is still not being met. ‘The author also criticizes the production processes, 
particularly casting, forging and stamping. 

He does not, however, mention that the reason for the enormous number of 
obsolete machine tools in Soviet industry is primarily the officially-approved 
theory that equipment should be used until it is worn out, not being replaced 
until it can produce nothing more. This theory clearly ignores the problems of 
costs and productivity. , 

-In the same issue E. Russakovsky bi written on “Problems of the Develop- 
ment of Soviet Electric Energy Production,” also in a critical vein. The author 
points out that “an essential condition for increased economy is the replacement 
of obsolete equipment” at several Soviet electric power stations. He develops the 
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argument that large steam turbines with a capacity of 200,000—300,000 kilo- 
watts should be put into production. In heating and power plants he proposed 
that the transition be made from units with a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts to 
ones of 50,000 and even 100,000 kilowatts. The author is also in favor of increas- 
ing the voltage in electric power lines to 400,000 volts and of increasing the distan- 
ces of transmission to 800 kilometers and more.:He considers that this increase 
would raise the economy of production. Unfortunately he gives no calculations 
to prove his theses although he ‘states that he is in possession of such figures. 


In “Problems of the Complex Mechanization and Automation of Production” 
A. Vovk cites many examples from various fields of the Soviet economy illustrat- ` 
ing the underdevelopment of mechanization in production processes. Simultane- 
ously, the author underlines the possibilities of introducing not only simple or 
complex mechanization but even complete automation. Vovk does not conceal 
the fact that automation and even simple mechanization is lagging i in the Soviet 
Union, but he is completely confident in the future. There is good reason for 
this optimism, for in the forémost capitalist countries automation is now becom- 
ing general after a long period of mechanization in production. The economically 
- backward countries, including the Soviet Union, do nat need to spend time and 
money on the gradual development of mechanization from the beginning but 
can profit from the experience of advanced countries, introducing first mechaniz- 
ation and, almost immediately afterwards, automation. This is undoubtedly having ` 
a great influence on the Soviet economy. Vovk does not, of course, mention this 
factor but it is obviously the hidden argument in his article. 


In an article entitled “Use More Fully Ferrous Metal Production Reserves,” 
V. Kurotchenko, P. Osada and:G. Polupanov cite numerous figures which 
illustrate the possibility of raising the production of ferrous metals. Another 
article of similar content is V. Kalamkarov’s “Reserves for a Further Increase 
in the Production of the Petroleum Industry.” 


O. Arturov’s “The First Five-Year Plan of the Chinese People’s Republic” is 
not particularly original compared with previous articles on the subject, although 
the author is able to use Chinese sources. He gives well-known data on the 
Chinese Five-Year Plan. The author states that China will reach the Scviet 1932 
level of industrial output in. 1967, although this figure should read 1957, that is, 
at the end of the Five-Year Plan, the mistake probably being due to a misprint. 

The “Notes” Section in No. 5 contains a study by L. Ignatev entitled “Plan- 
ning the Development of Communal Livestock Raising on Kolkhozes.” This is 
of some interest as reference material on the practical organization of planning 
in this field. The author bases his arguments on a decree of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers dated March 9, 1955 “On a Change in 
the Practice of Planning in Agriculture” and points out that at present the plan- 
ning of livestock raising must begin diréctly on the kolkhozes and should be 
based on two factors: the volume of marketable produce and the state purchase 
requirement. On this basis-the kolkhozes would determine the extent and compos- 
ition of their herds at their own discretion, bearing in mind the interests of their 
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personnel. Moreover, Ignatev recommends that in order to plan correctly, four 
basic factors, essential for compiling the plan, be worked out on every kolkhoz: 
(1) the balance of herd reproduction, considering times of service and breeding 
as well as slaughtering or sale; (2) the balance of the herd structure, that is, the 
proportions between the categories, types and ages of animals; (3) the norms’ 
of animal productivity. and (4) fodder supplies. In his article Ignatev gives 
examples of the calculation of these factors. 


The editorial in No. 6 is entitled “The State Plan is a Powerful Force Which 
Organizes and Directs the Labor of Millions of People.” Despite its high- 
sounding title it contains mainly information on recent changes in the Soviet 
planning system. The article admits that “until recently there was excessive 
centralization in the practice of planning the national economy.” Next, the changes 
which took place in 1955 are indicated, To a certain degree, excessive centraliz- 
ation and too detailed planning were done away with; there was a reduction in the 
indices for the economic plan. At present only two thirds of industrial articles 
are contained in the. central lists; the remaining ones are produced by the enter- 
ptises themselves on their own initiative in accordance with supply and demand. 
Another feature of the decentralization is that some enterprises of all-union 
ministries which are on the territory of national republics have been transferred 
from union to republican.control. 


The editorial also speaks of the division of the State Planning Committee of 
the USSR into two organizations: the State Economic Commission of the USSR, 
which is engaged in current and short-term planning, and the State Planning 
Committee of the USSR, whose functions now comprise only long-term planning, 
that is, five-year plans for the whole economy and long-term plans for 10 or 
15 years for certain branches. 


A well-known Soviet economist and theoretician, A. Notkin, has contributed 
an article of some interest, entitled “Technological Progress and Increasing the 
Productivity of Labor in the Industry of the USSR.” He admits that labor 
productivity, although rising in the Soviet Union, is doing so very unevenly. 
Under the Fifth Five-Year Plan, labor productivity should have risen by 50%, 
but in fact only rose by 44%. Moreover, in certain branches of industry it is 
hardly greater than before the war. There are large gaps in labor productivity 
in various enterprises of one and the same industry. Soviet labor productivity is ` 
still lower than American. The author, noting these facts, devotes most of his 
article to discussing the reasons for this situation in the Soviet Union. In his 
work, ten basic factors may be distinguished as influencing, in his opinion, 
Soviet backwardness in this field. These are: 

1. Mass production of obsolete equipment by the machine construction 
industry. Notkin gives a curious example of this: the Ural Automobile Works is 
still producing ZIS-5 trucks, first made in 1933. 


2. Insufficient production of new equipment. Good machines do exist, but 
only an insignificant number is being produced. 
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3. In working out plans for the production of new machines, consumers’ 
requirements are not considered. They receive machines unsuited to their own 
conditions. 


4. In building new machines insufficient attention is devoted to making them 
economically. They are frequently expensive, and for this reason managers do 
not always feel that their use is justified and ay do not exploit them 
to the full. 


5. Industry is still not fully mechanized. ‘The proportion of manual labor in 
the total of expenditures on production is too high, and enterprises have too 
many workers. 


6. Compared with the prewar period, tadusiey has a greater proportion of 
obsolete equipment. Some factories have old and new machine tools standing 
next to one another, one running at only 250 to 400 rpm and the other at 
1,500 tO 2,000 tpr. i 


7. Industry retains for too long obsolete production techniques and methods 
of labor organization. 


8. The dissemination of the experience of leading workers takes -place far 
_ too slowly. 


9. Production norms are also obsolete and should be increased; 


10. There is insufficient financial incentive for directors and Banago of 
enterprises to develop and master new techniques. 


To these very rational points made by Notkin another should be added, 
however: the low standard of living of the Soviet worker and his physical 
exhaustion. Admittedly the piecework system of payment’is the best for en- 
couraging higher labor productivity, but total wages paid and their real value 
` are not a sufficient stimulus for the workers, Political appeals, slogans and 
promises of a better tomorrow are inadequate. 


-Ip No. 6, V. Lavrov’s article “Tasks for Improving the Financial Activities 
of Enterprises” is of some interest. It deals with a perennial theme in Soviet 
economics: the contradiction: and conflict between the principle of internal 
financing of an enterprise and administrative planning. Internal financing assumes 
a certain financial and economic autonomy of the enterprise. On the other hand, 
centralized state planning limits the economic freedom of an enterprise and thus 
has an effect on its profits and losses. The subject of V. Lavrov’s article has been 
appearing in Planovoe khox yaistvo ever since the journal was founded. At present 
however, Soviet enterprises are feeling the effect of a change in government 
economic policy. In accordance with the directives of the July Plenum of the Party 
Central Committee the internal financing rights of enterprises have beén somewhat 
extented. The directors of enterprises have been given the power to approve 
and change the extent of capital investment in their enterprises for the development 
of new equipment, the reconstruction of shops and for changing technological 
processes, provided that these investments do not exceed one to two million 
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rubles. Lavrov criticizes the ministries which attempt to limit this new right 
of directors. He also points out that, since there has been a certain decentralization 
in planning, ministries and central boards should now give enterprises, as part 
of the financial plan, only the principal indices, such as profit, the extent of 
capital investment, etc., leaving the details to the enterprises themselves. ‘The 
author also criticizes ministries for changing production plans too often without 
good reason, for taking away working capital arbitrarily, for extracting larger 
sums from enterprise profits than planned, etc. The tone of the article indicates 
that Lavrov is very much defending the interests of enterprises. 

The article contains one other noteworthy detail. Lavrov points out that far 
too small sums are set aside as sinking-funds. Very frequently the value of 
worn-out basic capital i is not covered by accumulated sinking-funds. The deficit 
has to be made up by the state, which thus incurs a loss. It is probable that 
insufficient sinking-funds are one of the reasons for the slow pace of reequipment . 
in Soviet Industry. Lavrov does not state this directly, but only hints that the 
- new planned norms for sinking-funds will take account of the need to write off 


obsolete capital as part of expenditures at an earlier stage. 


V. Hlolubnychy 





‘Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.2, 1956, 
146 pp. (in English). 

Issue No.2 contains the following articles: 
L. Haroska, “Soviet Policy Toward Religion 
After 1942; M. Volacit, “The Curzon Line and 
Territorial Changes in Eastern Europe;” L. Va- 
ronid, “The History of Belorussia in the Works 

of Soviet Historiography;” S. Kabyš, “The 1955 
Harvest in the USSR;” A. Archimovit, ‘The 
Cultivation of Long Fiber Flax in Belorussia.” 

‘The issue also contains two reviews: N. Vakar’s 
“Soviet Nationality Policy —- The Case History 
of Belorussia” reviewed by H. Niamiha and V. 

. Seduro’s- “The Belorussian Theater and Drama” 
reviewed by A. Karpovic. ‘ 
In selecting material and subjects the editors 


- have taken account of the numerous reactions and 


requests of readers sent in after the publication 
of Issue No. 1. 
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N, NED.ASER, Bolshevism in the Revolutionary. 


Movement in Belorussia. Series I (Printed Editions), 


No, 25, 152 pp. (In Russian). 

. This is a research work on the history of Bok 

shevism in the revolutionary movement in Belo- 

russia up to the Revolution of 1917. Essentially 

it is an introdyction to a'project the author has 
\ 


already begun: ‘From the History of Bolshevism 
in Belorussia.” The first part of this work was 


_ entitled “The Development of Bolshevik Control 


over Beldrasaia” and was published in 1954. 

The first part of the present work considers 
the pre-Bolshevik social democratic movement 
in Belorussia in the last part of the 19th century. 
The second part deals with pre-revolutionary 
Bolshevism in Belorussia from 1900 to 1917. At 
the end of each part there is a résumé of the 
contents. 

‘The author has lived under Bolshevik rule and 
by observation and contact has become very 
familiar with its effects and influence in Belorussia, 

* 


' A, BILIMOVIC, Soviet Cooperatives After World 
War IT, Series I. (Mimeographed Editions), No.40, 
128 pp. (In Russian). 

Aleksandr D, Bilimovic, a former professor 
at Kiev and Ljubljana Universities and a specialist 
in statistics and political economy, outlines the 
fate of cooperatives under the Bolshevist regime. 
Although well developed before the Revolution, 
cooperatives were deprived of any freedom of 
action and development and made by the govern- 
ment to serve its own ends until such a time as 
they could be rendered completely subservient. 
The author draws the “following conclusion: 
“People’s cooperatives have now been turned 
into a parody of truce cooperatives.” 
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DERGI, No. 4, 1956, 160 pp. (in Turkish). 
This issue contains: an introductory article by 


A. Kut, “The Intelligentsia Among the Turks in the 
Soviet Union,” written on the basis of material 


- from: the Tutzing Conference of the Institute in 


July 1954; Mirza Bala’s “The Origin of the 
Azerbaidzhan Soviet Republic,” which shows the 
true origin of Soviet Azerbaidzhan and contains 
maps of the independent Republic of Azerbaidzhan 
and of the Soviet Republic; Hamit Zübeyir 
Kosay’s “The Ethnic Orlgin of the Idel-Ural 
Turks;’ A. Omerhan’s “Falsification of the 
History and Culture of Uzbekistan;” V. Dubrov- 
sky’s “The Sources and Research on the Turkic 
Crimea ;” which also contains a large bibliography 
of works on the Crimea; Y. Miroglo’s “The 
Settlement of the North of the Soviet Union;” 


S. Tekiner’s “The Rejection of Communist 


Ideology by the Turks of Azerbaidzhan;” 
A. Gaev’s “The Concentration Camps of the 
USSR;” N, Galay, “The Problems of Demo- 
bilization in the Soviet Army;” V. Bondarenko, 
“Stalin Yesterday and Today;” Murat Tacmurat’s 
“The Seventieth Anniversary of the Heroic 
Defense of Gdk-Tepe.” | 

In addition the issue contains reviews of Dr. 
Fernaw’s Der Flackernde Flalbmond and of the 
journals .Ayerbaycon and Misabit. In conclusion 
there is a chronicle of events in the Soviet Union 
and, in particular, in the Soviet East. 

- ` * 


V. P. ARTEMEV, Living Conditions and 
Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps, Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 26, 224 pp. (In Russian). 


V. P. Artemev’s work. is divided into. two 
sections, The first considers the living conditions 
in the camps and the second the system of policing. 
At the beginning of this work the author deals 
with the organizational structure of the camps and 
places of confinement in the Soviet Union and 
then proceeds to describe the administration of 


the camps, devoting special attention to their- 


various functions. Another chapter deals with the 
exploitation of labor and the living conditions of 
inmates in the camps. 

- In the second part the author is primarily 
concerned with the organizational structure of the 


a 


policing system, its recruitment and service 
conditions. The author devotes much space to 
descriptions of escapes and the measures which 
the guards employ to prevent them. This ‘part 
ends with an outline of the life of the members 
of the guard. 

Among the supplements to the work are a list 
of official terms and abbreviations used in the 
camps, a small glossary of the slang words used 


by prisoners, and eight diagrams illuetrating the . 


text. At the end there are summaries cf the work 
in English, German and French. 
+ 


H. ACHMINOV, Opposition in the USSR 


Based os Objective Reasoning, Series II (Mimeo- - 


graphed Editions), No. 41, 104 pp. (In Russian). 
The work begins with an explanation of the 


term “resistance,” which the author uses to, 


indicate, a more or less conscious negative 
attitude to the existing situation in ths USSR on 
the part of a Soviet citizen. Before giving examples 
the author considers the mechanism of the 
Communist system of power, defining it as the 
economic power in the hands of a central political 
organ. 

Next the writer deals with the attitude of 
human beings to Commmnist doctrine. In this 
section there are numerous examples cf resistance 
taken from the Soviet press. Further, considering 
the principles of the Soviet economy, H. Achmi- 
noy notes two tendencies:, (1) the attempt of 
orthodox Communism to centralize the whole 
economy and to achieve the supremacy of politics 
SE OEE wed) ue eee EEE 
management of the economy. 

/The conflict between ‘the interests of various 
individuals and those of the Party inevitably leads 
to “resistance”, which in the author’s view is the 
natural striving of people to achieve what they 
consider to be their inalienable right, “Resistance” 
is also viewed as the attempt of the Soviet popu- 
lation to create for itself decent living conditions. 
The author’s final conclusion is that passive 


resistance is bound ultimately to become conscious’ 


and active. Summaries in English, German and 


‘French are provided at the end. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ihe Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1956 


1 Report published of the signature in Moscow 
of protocol on Franco-Soviet trade exhibitions 
to be held in the USSR and France in 1956. 


Report published of the signature in Moscow 
of Soviet-Norwegian, Soviet-Daniah and 
Soviet-Swedish agreements on air commoyni- 
cations, 

Publication of notes exchanged between 
Voroshilov and the Pakistan President Iskander 
Mirza on the occasion of Pakistan’s procla- 
mation as a republic, 

Publication of telegrams exchanged between 


Voroshilov and King Paul of the Hellenes on , 


the occasion of Greek Independence Day. 


2 Soviet delegation headed by the Minister of 
Foreign Trade I, G. Kabanov leaves Moscow 
for Geneva to participate in the eleventh 
session of the UN European Economic 
Commission, i 

Ukrainian delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade L. Sakhnovsky leaves Kiev for Geneva 
to participate in the eleventh session of the 
UN European Economic Commission. 


Group of Soviet experts leaves Moscow for 
Paris to participate in the meeting to prepare 
a UNESCO international conference. 

Group of Soviet experts leaves Moscow for 
Israel to participate in conference on macro- 
molecular chemistry. 

Mikoyan arrives in Hanoi, 

Delegation of Soviet motion picture 
specialists arrives in Brussels for “Soviet Film 
Week.” 


3 Publication of statement by Mikoyan and 
Burmese premier U Nu on the occasion of the 
Soviet government’a proposal to build and 
equip a technical institute in Rangoon. 

Mongolian ambassador to the Soviet Union 
D. Adilbish leaves Moscow for home. 


Belorussian delegation headed by Minister 


of Finance F, L. Kokhonov leaves Minsk for . 


Geneva to participate in the eleventh session 
of the UN European Economic Commission. 


, 


Publication of Soviet-Burmese communiqué 
on mutual trade relations, 

Publication of address of the participants 
in the conference of leading Ukrainian sugar 
beet workers. 

Publication of reply sent by King Mohammed 
V of Motocco to Voroshilov on the occasion 
of the proclamation of Morocco’s independ- 
ence, 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslavian ambassa- 
dor Velko Michunovich. 

Bulganin receives Michunovich. 

Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov leaves 
Moscow for Yugoslavia. 

“Director of the Soviet Central Radiography 
Institute M. N. Pobedinsky departs for Geneva 
to participate in the session of the International 
Commission for Defense Against Radio-active 
Rays. 

‘Exchange of ratification documents on the 
Soviet-Syrian trade and payments agreement 
takes place in Damascus. 

4 Group of Soviet medical scientists leaves 
Moscow for Paris to attend the Second 
International Congress on Medical Radiology. 

Publication of communiqué on Soviet- 
Swedish relations. 

Delegation from the “Finland-USSR Society” 
arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet artistes arrives in Helsinki. 

Egyptian motion picture delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Director General of the UN World Health 
Organization arrives in Moscow. 

5 Publication of communiqué on the ratification 
of Soviet-Yugoslav agreement on goods, 
eredit and a Soviet loan to Yugoslavia. 

Soviet representative to UNESCO V. S. 

' Kemenov departs for Madrid to attend 
session of the UNESCO Executive Committee. 

Delegation of Swedish baptiste leaves 
Moscow for home. : 

Tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Estonian SSR. 
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6 Agreement signed in New Delhi on establish- 
ment of regular steamship traffic between 
Indian and Soviet ports. - 

Mikoyan arrives in Peiping. 


Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. 
Gromyko arrives in Copenhagen. 


7 Leaders of the “France-USSR Association” 
leave Moscow for Paris. 


Publication in ‘Peiping of Sino-Soviet 
communiqué on the further development of 
economic cooperation between the USSR and 
China. 

Malenkov leaves Condon for Moscow. 


8 Mikoyan arrives in Ulan Bator. 

Publication of address of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers to all 
kolkhozniks, sovkhoz -workera, research insti- 
tutes, MTS -workers, testing stations; agrono- 
mists and zootechnologists and to all agri- 

> cultural workers and specialists. 


9 Mikoyan leaves Ulan Bator for Moscow. 


Extraordinary session of the World Council 
. of Peace winds up in Stockholm. 


Delegation of Soviet cultural workers 
leaves Moscow for Paris. 


r 


10 Report published of the signature of a Mongol- 
Soviet communiqué on` questions of the 
strengthening of economic relations between 
Mongolia and the USSR. 


Publication of communiqué to the effect 
that the British government has accepted the 
Soviet government’s proposal regarding the 
meeting of the two chaitmen of the Geneva 
convention on Indo-China. 


Publication of congratulatory telegram 


from the Supreme Soviet to the Indonesian . 


parliament on the occasion of its first session. 
Publication of Soviet invitation to the 
Indonesian parliament to visit the USSR. 
Publication of report on the coming visit to 
England by Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
Death of P. A. Yudin, candidate member 
of the Party Central Committee. 


Arrival in Moscow of directors of the Iranian 
‘National Bank. 


Third All-Russian Congress of the Red 
Croes Society opens in Moscow. 


$o 


All-Union Conference of Youag Builders 

opens in Moscow. 
11 The “Stanialavsky,” built in Belgium for the 

Soviet Union, launched in Tamise. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from his 
Asian trip. e 

Group of Soviet specialists leaves Egypt 
for home. 

Prime Minister „Erlander of Sweden leaves 
Leningrad for home. 


12 Address of the participants in the All-Union 
Conference of Young Builders published. 

Publication of Bulganin’s answers to the 
London Tisres questions, 

. Delegations sacle Wee cates 
in an extraordinary session of the World 
Council of Peace. 

Group of Swedish journalists leaves Moscow 
for home, 

International conference on the production 
of artificial fibers opened in Moscow. 

_ Press conference attended by Soviet and 
foreign correspondents held in the Academy 
of Sciences on questions of the link between 
sclence and production. ‘ 


13 Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at the 
All-Union Conference of Young Builders. 
Arrival in Moscow of supporters of the 
peace movement from China, Korea and 
Mongolia.: 
14 Academician K. M. Bykov leaves Moscow for 
Bulganin and Khrushchev leave Moscow 
for England. 
15 Canadian ambassador to the USSR Watkins 
leaves Moscow for home. 
+ Group of Soviet specialists leaves Moscow 
for Peiping to draw up long-te-m scientific 
research plan. E 


16 Arrival in Moscow of supporters of the peace 
movement from Japan, Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Cuba and Australia. 

Delegation of British electric power special- 
ists headed by Lord Citrine leaves England 
Sor the Soviet Union. 

Arrival in Oslo of group of Soviet timber 
industry specialists. 


17 Publication of report that the Japanese 


government is to start immediate negotiations . 


with the Soviet government on the question 
of the preservation of fishery reserves and the 
assistance of ships in distress. 

Publication of report that President Sukarno 
of Indonesia has accepted the invitation of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet to visit the 
USSR. 


Delegation of Norwegian journalists arrives 
in Moscow, 


Delegation of Soviet journalists headed by 


senior TASS official N. P. Palgunov leaves 


Moscow for Paris, 


Soviet ambassador to Yugoslavia N. P. 
Firyubin and Chief Legal Advisor to the 
Yugoslavian State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs Milan Bartosh ratification 
documents ‘in Belgrade of Soviet-Yugoslav 
agreement on goods credit and a Soviet loan 
to Yugoslavia and sign the agreement. 

Publication of report on the winding up of 
the Communist Information Office. 


18 Bulganin und Khrushchev arrive in London. 


The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
publishes a report on the Middle East situation. 

Congress of railroad -workers’ trade union 
officials opens in Moscow. 


19- Publication of exchange of telegrams between 


20 


21 


Voroshilov and President Kuwatli of Syria on 
the occasion of the Syrian national holiday. 


Publication of the Party Central Committee’s 
1956 May Day appeals. 


Delegation of Soviet women leaves Moscow 
for Peiping to participate in session of the 
Council of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. 


The congress of the railroad workers’ trade 
union officials concludes. 


Publication of the Soviet government’s 
viewpoint on the US atomic bomb experiments 
around the Marshall Islands. 


Delegation of Soviet medical experts 
leaves Moscow for England to attend the 
annual congress of the Society for the Care 
of Public Health. 


Japanese delegation leaves Tokyo for 
Moscow for talks on the fishing industry. 


Opening in Moscow of Soviet-Polish techni- 
cal conference on mechanization of coal 
mining and labor organization in the mines. 

Yugoslav delegation arrives in Moscow to 
discuss scientific and technical cooperation. 

Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive delegation 
of The Union of Austrian Trade Unions. 

Molotov receives the chairman of the 
“France-USSR Association.” 


23 Publication of Shepilov’s report given on the 


86th anniversary of Lenin’s birth. 


24 Publication of letter from the officer command- 


ing the Soviet Forces in Germany, Major 
General I, L, Tearenko, to the commander of 
the American Forces in Europe on the dis- 
covery of a subterranean tunnel in East 
Berlin. 

Formation in Moscow of Institute for 
World Economy and International Relations 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Agreement signed in Moscow on cultural 
coperation between the USSR and Mongolia. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Borisov 
leaves Moscow for Copenhagen. 

The Burmese Minister for Economic 
Affairs leaves Rangoon for Moscow. 


25 ‘The Fourth Congress of the State Trading and 


Public Food Supplies Trade Union concludes. 


Publication of report issued by the State 
Commission for Long-Range Economic 
Planning and the Central Statistics Adminis- 
tration on the results of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. ; 

Representatives of the National Committee 
of Belgrade arrive in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Sheffield (England) Munil- 
cipal Council arrives in Moscow. 


26 Agreement signed in Moscow between the 


USSR and Eastern Germany on cultural and 
scientific cooperation. 


Bulganin, Khrushchev and Eden sign 
statement on their talks. 


27 Publication of the UN Soviet representative’s 


statement on the departure for home from the 
USA of five Soviet sailors from the tanker 
“Tuapse.” 

Publication of statement on the talks 
between Bulganin, Khrushchev and Edena. 


g1 


Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs replies 
to the West German [government on the 
f question of the repatriation of German citizens. 

Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
secretary of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions Korobóva arrives in Belgrade. 


Delegation of the “India-USSR Society for . 


the Development of Cultural Relations” 
arrives In Moscow.’ 


Bulganin and Khrushchev leave England 
for home. 


Changes and Appointments 


10 The Council of Ministers of the USSR accepts 


the resignation of T. D. Lysenko from his post 
as President of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. 


11 The All-Union Ministry of Coal Industry 


Enterprise Construction of the USSR trans- 
formed into a union-republic ministry. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR recognizes the need foz a Union- 


* Republic Ministry of Coal Induscty Eater- 
prise Construction of the Ukrainian SSR. 


19 The Chief Administration for the Use of 
Atomic Energy formed with the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. - 

E. P. Slavsky appointed head of the Chief 
Administration for the Use of Atomic Energy. 


26 G. P. Arkadev released from hie duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Norway o take up 


28 Finnish military delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of the, French Socialiat Party 
leaves Paris for Moscow. 
t on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Bulgaria signed in Moscow. 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies the trade agreement between 
the Soviet Union and Canada. 


29 Delegation from the British Broadcasting Cor- 


ii another position. 
F ij Í M. G. Gribanov appointed Soviet Ambassa- 
30 Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Moscow. dor to Norway. 
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ARTICLES 


New Trends in Soviet Military Doctrine 
By N. GALAY 


The Twentieth Party Congress, which marked the beginning of the official 
repudiation of Stalin as an infallible Marxist authority, also reflected his loss of 
status as a brilliant military leader. At the Congress numerous official reproaches 
were made against him as commander in chief of the Soviet armed forces during 
World War II. They were centered mainly around his failure to heed warnings 
from Soviet intelligence, the United States and Great Britain on the imminence 
of a preventive invasion by Hitler.t Unofficial reproaches, which came to light 
in connection with the secret session of the Twentieth Party Congress on Feb- 
ruaty 25, 1956, have gone even further. They accused Stalin of directing opera- 
tions in an amateurish fashion, thereby considerably hampering military action. 
He was even accused of cowardice for leaving the capital during the decisive days 
of the battle for Moscow in October and November 1941. 

However, there is a considerable difference in the methods by which Stalin 
has been attacked as a Communist ideologist on the one hand and as a commander 
and the genius of Soviet military science on the other. The first took place sud- 
denly, and can perhaps be likened to a surgical operation. However, his deposition 
in the military sphere was not so abrupt and took place gradually, beginning 
earlier, shortly after his death. His deposition as a military genius was largely 
bound up with the need to review the litter he had left in Soviet military doctrine. 
This process had to all intents and purposes been completed a year before the 
political attacks were launched at the Twentieth Party Congress, and is evidenced 
by articles written by Marshals Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov published in the 
Soviet Army’s official organ Krasnaya zvezda on February 23, 1955 and March 24, 
1955 respectively. However, the revision of views on Stalin as a military leader 
has not yet removed him from his pedestal. His role is being played down and 


1 New Zireber Zeitung, Zurich, April 27, 1956. 


that of his senior. officers, now holding leading positions in the Soviet armed 
forces, enhanced. These men are the marshals and generals who were active - 
commanders during the war and were directly responsible for defeating the 
enemy forces. The Soviet press also began to use the term “Supreme Command” 
to denote those who had been in charge of armies or army groups. The fact that 
the authority of the senior military leaders was enhanced was of greater psycholo- 
gical than political significance. Stalin’s eclipse meant that the authority of the 
present commanders had to be raised in order to preserve the forces’ faith in 
their leaders. At the same time there was need for a revision of the theoretical 
premises of Soviet military doctrine, to which the name “Stalin” was usually 
prefixed. This could be done only by a group of men with sufficient authority, 
hence the emergence of the Supreme Command. An analysis of the fundamentals 
of Soviet military theory linked with Stalin’s name shows to what extent a 
revision was necessary, in view of the fact'that the armed forces of the United 
States and the USSR had been equipped with strategical and tactical nuclear 


weapons. 


The ossification of Soviet military theory hopas its adaptation to the 
new military developments. From this sprang the pressing need to repudiate 
Stalin’s military heritage, a process which was completed much earlier than was 
the case in the political field. 


The Stalinist Heritage in Military Theory 


Soviet military theoreticians have described Stalin’s. views on war as “a 
system of knowledge of the regularities of war, of methods for preparing and 
carrying it out in a definite historical situation.”* They moreover distinguished 
between “genuine” military science, Soviet, and “pseudo-scientific,” bourgeois 
doctrines. The authenticity of Soviet science, they claim, is predetermined by the 
fact that it is based'on Marxism and Leninism and rests on the Lenin-Stalin 
theory of war and’ has ‘selected dialectic and historical materialist realism as its 
method.? On the other hand, bourgeois science, reflecting the idealistic and meta- 
physical views of bourgeois ideologists and their search for the eternal and 
unchangeable principles of war, is incapable of discovering the regularities of 
war and defining the contents of genuine military science.* 


The Soviets argued that the level of bourgeois military science had been 
reduced to that of a military doctrine, while military science itself had been 
identified only with the art of war, that is, with the theory of operations. Denying 
that the bourgeois science of warfare had a scientific foundation they stressed 
that, since it did not hope to create a balanced theory of war, it was relying solely 
on new weapons to ensure victory.® 





2 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2 ed., 1951, VIII, 406. 
3 Ibid, 

. 4 Ibid, 
$ Ibid., pp. 408, 436. 
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Prewar Soviet writings devoted much attention to the concept of Soviet 
military doctrine.* Frunze defined it as “that teaching of any army which estab- 
lishes the nature... of the armed forces, the methods of training the army, and its 
direction in battle, based on the predominating views on the character of the 
tasks facing [it] and on the methods of solving them.”?. 

A comparison of the above remarks on military doctrine and science shows 
that they are essentially the same. After the war, however, Soviet military science 
‘was given the task of establishing the definite, irrefutable laws of war. This 
question had not arisen before. At the same time Soviet theoreticians, acting at 
the direct command of Stalin, condemned their “pseudo-scientific, bourgeois” 
counterparts for their attempts to establish fixed principles of war. ` 

This contradiction becomes intelligible when one takes into account the 
fact that, to Soviet theoreticians, military science, as mentioned above, is divided 
into true and false categories. They considered that the latter, the so-called 
“bourgeois,” was not in a position to pin down the regularities of war. They 
argued that it could be done only by original, Soviet science which is independent 
of the West and based on the Marxist theory of society and history. All influences 
of arid traces left by both the classicists and contemporary Western theoreticians 
were declared by Stalin himself anti-scientific and harmful to the Soviet Army. 
This was done in the form of a directive, formulated in an open letter to Colonel 
Razin, a Soviet military theoretician and a professor of the history of the art of 
warfare at the Stalin Armored Forces Academy. The directive stated that the 
time had long since passed for respecting the reactionary teachings of Clausewitz, 
Moltke, Schlieffen, Ludendorff, Keitel and others, as well as the modern pseudo- 
doctrines of Fuller, Liddell Hart, Douet, Guderian, de Gaulle and-Eimansberger.® 
The leading military commanders of World War II were also attacked, parti- 
cularly Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley and the German generals Brauchitsch, 
Manstein and Guderian. ' ? 

Stalin’s theses were strengthened in the postwar period by numerous theoret- 
ical researches designed to reveal the falseness and unscientific approach of 
Western military theory, both classical and moderna. Most criticism was leveled 
at Clausewitz, whose chief mistake was held to be the philosophical indeter- 
minism of his theories on war. These were contrasted to the deterministic regu- 
larities of war discovered by the Soviets. At the same time former Russian military 
theory, which had been passed over in silence by the Soviets up to World War I, 
was evoked to support the Marxist authority of the Soviet premises. The claim 
that it had played a leading role in the general development of military science, 
and the acclamation of such historical figures as Igor, Svyatoslav, Vladimir 
Monomakh, Alexander Nevsky, Dmitry Donskoi, Ivan the Terrible, Peter the 
Great, Rumyantsev, Suvorov, Kutuzov, Ushakov and Nakhimov as important 
contributors to general military science were designed to create not only Marxist 





© Ibid., Let ed., 1928, XII, 163—5, 

1 M. V. Frunze, Edinaya woennaya doktrina i Krasnaya Armija (A Unified Military Doctrine and the 
Red Army), Moscow, 1951, p. 142. 

8 Bolshewk, Moscow, 1947, No. 3. 
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forebears but also famous sons of the fatherland. Stalin was acclaimed the founder ~ 
of Soviet military science, which he regarded-as something completely new and 
containing only a few of the finest traditions of the past. 

Without entering into polemics on these theories, whose pretentiousness and 
emptiness ate clearly illustrated by the inclusion among the classicists of German 
military science of Keitel, Hitler’s chief of staff, whose contribution in the sphere 
was negligible, one must note the clearly defined tendency toward a complete 
isolation and official neglect of the general sources of military science, None of 
this is to be found in prewar Soviet military doctrine, which ‘made wide-spread 
use of general theory and adapted the tenets of Clausewitz, Moltke, Delbriick and 
many others, as well as numerous operational ideas of modern foreign theoreti- 
cians to help formulate their “proletarian” doctrine. Admittedly, the “Stalin” 
theory in fact had not shed this heritage but had only claimed as its own features 
which it had adopted and developed. Thus, the strong influence which Clausewitz 
had exerted on Lenin regarding the principle’ of the preeminence of politics over 
strategy and the evaluation: of moral factors in wat; Moltke’s ideas on a “single 
military doctrine;” the application to military theory and affairs of Verdy du 
Vernois’ “applied method” and of Delbriick’s ideas on the influence of social and 
economic factors on the development of military affairs; Schlieffen’s operational 
theories; Schlichting’s theory on the tactics of carrying out a meeting’ engage- 
ment; and a number of operational theories of Fuller, Liddell Hart, Douet, Herr, 
Bruchmiiller and Guderian—all showed that general military theories had been 
made use of. 

The influence on theory of these foreign classical and modern premises was 
even more marked because the heritage of the old Russian military experts, such 
as Suvorov, Rumyantsev, Potemkin and Lazarev, dated back to the comparatively 
distant past and therefore was far removed from the realities of contemporary 
social and technological developments. Later Russian theoreticians, such as Leer, 
Maslovsky, Rediger, Puzyrevsky, Palitsyn, Golovin, and Martynov, were them- 
selves under the influence of Clausewitz and Moltke, who may rightly be con- 
sidered the founders of modern military science. Thus, the “Stalin” theory is, 
in fact, based on a number of sound general theses. : 

Since the war Soviet theoreticians have been striving to discover historical 
roots for their ideas and to establish the authority-and originality of Soviet 
military science. As long as this touched only on questions. of operations and 
high-level tactics things went fairly smoothly and without any pernicious influence 
on practical application. This was also facilitated by the fact that the treatment of 
operations as a separate subject on a level between strategy and tactics is a feature 
peculiar to Soviet military theory, which borrowed it from the old Russian Army. 
As far as the technique of commanding and training armies is concerned, there 
is little to show who was the originator of the different operational and tactical 
premises. The theory of the art of warfare and the tactics of combat operations 
were worked out according to the models provided by the general fund of 
military theory and in the light of cecal experiences gained during World 
War I. 
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' However, to support their claims to originality, Stalin and other Soviet 
theoreticians had to contribute something to the highest sphere of military theory: 
strategy. A contribution was made during the war in the form of theses on con- 
stant factors which play a decisive role in the course of a wat, that is on basic 
principles. In this respect Soviet theory followed the example of general military 
science, which has long striven to express the maxims for waging war in a number 
of formulas and axioms. The modernists Clausewitz and Moltke, unlike their 
predecessors of the old school, made no such attempts, since they recognized the 
complexity of the manifestations of war and the abstractness and diffuse nature 
of. such formulas, Clausewitz had, however, made the analysis of the basic prin- 
ciples of war the subject of a philosophical study. Nevertheless, all armies have 
drawn up a list of basic principles which have much in common: They deal with 
the application of superior forces on the main sector and economy on minor 
sectors, the maintenance of a constant strategic objective in a series of preliminary 
operations, the securing of freedom of maneuver and-movement, the retention 
of the initiative and the element of surprise. These principles also deal with the 
two basic forms of military action: attack, the main method of achieving victory, 
and defense as ‘a forced measure. 

Stalin, on behalf of Soviet military theory, divided these basic principles into 
primary and secondary, the constant and temporary features respectively. The 
primary factors comprise, (1) the stability of the rear, (2) the morale of the troops 
and the home front, (3) the number of divisions and their quality, (4) equipment 
(5) the quality and capability of the commanding cadres.® All other factors, such 
as distance, climate and expetience, wete secondary features, of which surprise 
was mentioned as the most important. 


Soviet theoreticians noted the decisive significance of these principles for 
gaining victory and pointed out the transient value of the other, secondary fea- 
tures, provided that everything be done to ensure that the primary factors could 
exert their influence. The collapse on the Russian front in 1941 of the German 
blitzkrieg, based on the element of surprise, is quoted as an example of the way 
the constant factors function. The formulation of these general principles as the 
primary ones is extremely indicative, since it shows more than anything else the 
narrow, practical nature of Soviet military theory. Thus, this theory is only a 
typical military doctrine and not a science. In fact, the concept of military doctrine 
drawn up by Moltke and adopted for the Red Army in the early twenties by 
‘Frunze determines this theory, which takes from the general all-embracing body 
of abstract theses and methods precisely defined features. These are designed for 
practical application under concrete conditions at a given technical level in a 
definite military and political setting and for an army characterized by definite 
national features. Therefore, military doctrines are usually qualified by a reference 

` to nationality. 





® Stalin, O Velikoi Otechestvennei voine Sones Soyuza (On the Soviet Union’s Great Fatherland 
War), Moscow, 5th ed., 1950, p. 78. 


If we bear in mind the time when the basic Soviet EEE concerning the 
five constant factors were formulated (they were announced by Stalin in February 
1942, and thus coincided with the relative stabilization of the Soviet front after- 
the defeats following Hitler’s sudden onslaught) their practical and conditional 
nature becomes clear. At.that:time the surprise factor had already ceased to be 
of importance. On the other hand, the stability of the rear, the state of the army’s 
morale, the numbers and quality of the troops, the type of equipment and the 
capability of the commanding staff were essentially the shortcomings which per- 
mitted Hitler to gain his initial victories and brought the USSR to the verge of: 
disaster. The defection of hundreds of thousands of men, the defeatist attitude in 
the country, the poor quality of the Soviet divisions and the shortage of equip- 
ment due largely to losses were the main concrete weaknesses which had to be 
overcome. They were indeed’ overcome in the course of the war, but the actual 

principles necessary to achieve this under the conditions prevailing at the time 
were put forward as absolute, immutable laws applicable for all times. They had, 
moreover, the added force of having been promulgated by Stalin, and, as a 
consequence, remained up to his death the unchangeable and basic philosophy 
of Soviet military science, even though the rapid development of the technique 
of war, the revolutionary effect on theory produced by atomic strategic and 
tactical weapons and the development of high speed bombers with enormous 
range have introduced completely new prospects into the theory of war and the ~ 
methods of waging it. These prospects were evidenced by a new. swing towards’ 
strategy by the destruction method, because of the possibility of waging a blitz- 
krieg war due to the huge destructive power of the new atomic weapons and the 
opportunities for bringing them into action quickly and suddenly by air. Thus, 
the surprise factor and ‘the advantages of a preventive blow virtually permitting 
the enemy to be broken in a very short time have become of the utmost 
importance. 

Meanwhile, the main principles of Soviet military theory mentioned earlier 

- were based completely on the strategy of weating down in a number of successive, 
expanding operations, each of which destroys o only a part of the enemy’s strength. 
Victory is gained gradually as the sum of a séfies of protracted efforts. However, 
the reaction of the Stalin theory to these new prospects was, until the late dicta-, 
tor’s death, no more than a weak palliative. The practical measures taken to 
create various types of atomic weapons and the aircraft and rockets to carry them, 
all.of which were being developed at a feverish pace by Soviet scientists, were 
not supported by a parallel development of military theory, which continued to 
rest on the laurels it had won in World War II and on the principles of the five 
constant factors. The surprise element continued to be a temporary feature of 
secondary importance to the Soviet strategists, in ag of the new possibilities. 
This was the position when Stalin died.’ 


New Ideas in Soviet Military Theory 


” It may be said with certainty that even before Stalin’s death the leaders of the 
Soviet armed forces had recognized that, as far as theory was concerned, they 
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were in a state of stagnation, due to new developments in military affairs and the 
dogmatization of the conventional principles of the past. The construction of 
strategic aviation and the development of new kinds of weapons clearly shows 
this. It may be assumed that Stalin himself understood the true state of affairs, 

since the creation in 1949 of a Combined General Staff for the Army and the 
Navy, an organ designed to be a laboratory for working out new ways of military 
theory and practice, could not have taken place without his consent. However, 
although Stalin’s new “discoveries” in the sphere of linguistics and economics 
were published, there were no changes in Soviet military science. 

The new trends in doctrine were revealed only after Stalin’s death. The way 
in which they came to light was typified by two articles in the leading journal of 
Soviet military theory, Voennaya mysl. In September 1953 an article by Major 
General N. A. Talensky was published under the title “The Question of the 
Nature of Laws in Military Science.” The author, professor at the Voroshilov 
Supreme General Staff Academy and associate of the Historical Section of the 
General Staff, was the first to cast doubts on the basic thesis of Soviet military 
theory, namely that Marxist military science has a monopoly of originality. These 
doubts were revealed in his attempt to formulate a basic law of warfare. He 
rejected the idea that different social formations have their own specific laws for 
achieving victory. In this way, without expressing himself in full, Talensky 
opposed the isolation of Soviet military theory. In spite of the fact that the 
article went on to advocate the attainment of victory by destroying the enemy 
in a series of successive engagements, that is by weating the enemy down and 
observing Stalin’s five constant factors, it evoked a counterattack. Vice-Admiral 
I. Eliseev, in an article with the same title, criticized Talensky’s formulation of 
` the law of warfare as one applicable to both sides and pointed to the existence 
of specific laws for each social formation.1° 


There is little doubt that the discussion on this occasion was inspired | from 
above, since from that time the Soviet military press and the official Army news- 
paper Krasnaya zvezda began regularly to give quite objective accounts of the 
views of the West, chiefly America, on the application of tanks and aircraft and 
the actions of troops when atomic weapons are being used. Although these 
reviews always contained attacks on American policy, they usually concluded 
with the opinion that foreign statistics and ideas deserved serious study, since, 
the Soviet Army had to be prepared to fight a powerful, well-equipped enemy and 

“had to know and understand its enemy’s tactics. At the same time articles began 
to appear describing atomic and nuclear processes and discussing questions of 
atomic defense. All this demonstrates the significance attached to the new atomic 
weapons and to the progress made by the West in this respect, as well as indicating 
the attempts of Soviet military thought to free itself. - 

The articles by marshals Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov, published in the spring 

` of 1955, showed that a distinct step had been taken towards emancipating theory 
from the shackles of Stalinist military science. Sokolovsky emphasized the signi- 





20 Vosnnaya mysl, Moscow, June, 1954. 


2 Balletin 
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ficance of weapons with enormous destructive capabilities, the tremendous 


development of high-speed aircraft and jet propulsion and pointed to the increased - 
importance of the surprise factor. After expressing his satisfaction with the work 
done to improve the Soviet armed forces and provide them with the latest equip- 
ment, he demanded that all available achievements be utilized and progress be 
made.as rapidly and as imaginatively as possible in the sphere of military science. 
The fact that military cadres are obliged to study thoroughly not only the history 
of and experience gained from past wars, but also the most recent achievements 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad was viewed by Sokolovsky as a sign that 
the problems of carrying out military operations under the new conditions of war 
would meet with success. He considered the need to deprive the “aggressor” of 
the advantages derived from the element of surprise, while not allowing oneself 
to be thrown into confusion, to be the general aim of such preparations, He 
stressed quite unequivocally that it was not enough to be merely prepared and 
to be able to meet blow with blow.11 

These statements by the head of the Combined Genetal Staff of the Soviet 
Armed Forces officially promote the surprise factor to one of supreme importance 
for the Soviets too. At the same time they remove Soviet theory from its isolation 
from military science in general and bring up the question of the need for waging 
war as a preventive blow. In.this way Soviet theory is being fundamentally 
revised and the new ways it can be adapted to the changing factors outlined. 

Marshal Sokolovsky’s article, which was designed for wide circles of Soviet 
society, did not put the finishing touches to this revision. However, Marshal 
Rotmistrov, head of the Stalin Armored Forces Academy, in his article “For a 
Creative Solution to the Problems of Soviet Military Science” tolled,the death 
knell of Stalin’s military theory. Rotmistrov attacked the thesis of constant 
factors playing a decisive role in the outcome of a war.1* The pretext for his 
attack were two books by M. Tatanchuk and V. Petrov on the subject. Even 
though they both gaye an accurate, albeit insipid and faithful, version of the five 
constant factors so important to the Stalin theory, Rotmistrov stated that such 
types of works could not enrich the minds of the military reader but would 
only evoke a feeling of annoyance and disillusiontnent. Rotmistrov’s attacks 
centered on the significance of the surprise factor. He asked what Taranchuk 
now thought of the role: this factor played under present conditions when 
atomic and nuclear weapons come into consideration, and himself answered 
the question. He stated that there has never been any doubt that surprise has 
always played an important role and in-some cases has had a decisive influence 
on the outcome of a war. Moreover, this factor today could, if atomic and nuclear 
weapons were used, be one of the chief factors not only. at the start of a war but 
at any time during the course of it. He added that the fact that works dealing with 
the five constant factors barely mentioned the surprise element could hardly be 
termed a creative approach to the solution of the problems facing military 
science, ; 





11 Igyertia, Febraaty 23, 1955. : i - 
ia Krapa coved, Moscow, March 2, 1955, - 
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Kombe de went on to prove by the dialectical method that the constant 
factors he had criticized had to be preserved. However, he used his dialectics to 
deliver a decisive blow to the claim that Soviet military science is original and 
that bourgeois doctrines ate pseudo-scientific. He claimed that even bourgeois 
military men and science have not rejected the importance of the constant factors, 
though they call them by other names. In developing this line of thought he 
struck a blow at Stalin when he noted that these factors were not the monopoly 
of Soviet theory but had long been taken into account by military leaders, even 
those of bourgeois countries. He demanded that Soviet citizens not be lulled by. 
claims that the West did not have any serious’science, and that the latter be studied 
fgets with its views on military theory and practice. 


Rotmistrov- concluded his article by raising the question of distance, which 
had been tegarded by the Stalinists as a feature of secondary importance. He 
attacked the view that distance could be used to lure the enemy deep into the 
country in order to defeat him later. This is again an attack on Stalin himself, 
who had made a theoretical virtue of necessity in order to justify his counter- 
attack maneuver after an allegedly planned retreat during World War I. Rot- 
mistrov regarded distance as important, since it permitted the population, the 
centers of industry and all production resources to be scattered over a wide area, 
a factor he believed would be of great benefit in an atomic or nuclear war. 


The articles by Rotmistrov and Sokolovsky, published more than a year ago, 
destroyed all the old tenets of Soviet military science and freed Soviet military 
thought from Stalin’s dogmatism and doctrinarianism. The main trends advocated 
by them may be summarized as follows: 


1. Rejection of the thesis of the originality of Soviet military theory and con- 
demnation of its isolation from military science elsewhere. 


2. Creation of a new military doctrine while preserving the whole of the 
Marxist teachings on war, but including what has been borrowed and developed 
from “bourgeois” achievements in military thought and technique. 

3. Realization of the certainty that the next majof war will be atomic and 
corresponding adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to the demands involved. 

4. Elevation of the surprise factor to one of supreme importance, which, in 
view of its growing influence, requires that training be carried out on the basis 
that future actions will take place in the form of a mighty preventive blow by 
the strategic application of atom and nuclear weapons. 


5. Use of distance not for defense but“as a rational protection by scattering 
the key points of Soviet military potential. 


Ix 


6. Preparation for waging war not only by the destructive blitzkrieg method 
involving a powerful attack with strategic atomic weapons, but also by simul- 
taneously wearing the enemy down by applying increasingly harder blows with 
massed conventional and atomic tactical arms. 

Thus, fundamentally, Soviet military theory is following the same A of 
deyelopment as in the West. i 


The present evolution of Soviet doctrine, in conjunction with the jrithueible 
aim of communizing the rest of the world and the army’s subordinate position 
to the Party, presents an even greater threat to the free world now than in Stalin’s 
time. However, the emancipation of Soviet military thought and the need to adapt 
the armed forces to the demands of atomic warfare will assist in freeing the forces 
from the Party’s influence. Whether this emancipation comes about before the 
collective leadership launches a preventive war, once superiority in atomic weapons . 
has been achieved, or vice versa depends on the strength and alertness of the 
free world. d 
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The Growth of Soviet Industrial Production During the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan - 
By A. PoLezHAEV 7 


The planned increase in Soviet industrial output in 1956-60 is to a consi- 
derable extent based on the construction and operation of new units in all branches 
of industry. Capital investments are to reach 990 billion rubles, considerably more 
than in previous five-year plans, as shown in the following table:} ` 


Capital Investment During the Soviet Five-Year Plans 


Billion Rubles 
First Five-Year Plan ..... ccc ce cece ree eeneenetees 58.0 
Second Five-Year Plan 2.0... 0.0. cc ce eeen cece neces 132.5 
Third Five-Year Plan (three and a half years) ....... 131.0 
Fourth Five-Year Plan 2.0.0.0... ccc reece eee enna 311.0 
Fifth Five-Year Plan aaps cc cence cee eeeeteeee 594.0 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (Planned) .............--.05- 990.0 


The distribution of the investment during the Sixth Five-Year Plan according 
to the branch of industry is to be as follows:? 


Distribution of Capital Investment Desig t the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


Electric Power Stations, Metallurgy, Chemical, Petroleum, 
Coal and Timber Industries, Construction Materials 
Industry 


od Ses SHR ee a N ee a eee taney 400 40.40 
Other Heavy Industry ............ 0c cece cece eee ceeee 141 14.24 
Light and Food Industry ..........ceceee scent eeeees 59 5.96 
Construction of Housing, Public Service Installations, 
Schools, Hospitals, Children’s Institutions and Cinemas 200 20,20 
feats sied ohne eed WO 24 Beane ee Seed ede sete e aE 120 12,12 
Transportation and Commmmnications ...........6..065: x 70 7.08 
E E TA E ds Hive a tea bees 990 100.00 


Soviet industry as a whole will thus take 60.6%, or 600 billion rubles of the 
total capital investment, whereas light industry will receive only 5.96%, or 
59 billion rubles, a lessér portion than in 1953-55. The lion’s share, of course,” 
goes to the heavy and defense industries (54.64%). 

The new capital investment is intended to ensure the opening, during the 
plan, of sufficient new productive capacity uñits to account for 50 to 80% (varying 
according to the industry) of the total increase in output planned for this period. 





1 Prasda, February 26, 1956. 
3 Ibid., February 22 and March 18, 1956. 
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_ The contribution of new units to increased production in key industries is shown 
in the following table:3 


The Relative Importance of New Production Units in Increased Output eae 


„the Sixth Five-Year Plan ` 
Planned Production Capacity 1960 Planned Production Actual Contribation of Contribution of New Units 
of New Units by 1960 Increase over 1955 New Units to Total Increase to Total Increase 
Type of Product (ia Milllon Tons) (In Million Toos) (in Milion Tons) 
Pig Iron ...... 16.8 19.7 12.8 65 
Steel ......... 15.8 23.1 12,2 53 
Rolled Metal .. 16.3 , 18.0 10.8 - 60 
Coal eessen 240.0 y - 202.0 1313 65 


The tasks set for industry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan are considerably 
greater than during the preceding two plans. That great obstacles stand in the 
way of fulfillment is illustrated by the failure to meet plans for introducing 
certain new productive capacity during the five-year plan just completed. For 
example, during the last five-year period, new coal mines and pits with a capacity 
of 110 million tons were ‘brought into production although the plan had called 
for 131 million tons. Coal production as a whole in 1954-55, was also affected by 
this failure. In ferrous metallurgy, new planned construction fell short by 26 million 
tons capacity for iron ore, and by 5 million tons for rolled metal capacity. The 
situation was similar in the petroleum, gas and chemical industries, in machine 
building and the construction of hydroelectric and thermal electric power stations. 

Consequently there is good reason to believe that unless the Soviet economy 
succeeds in eliminating the chronic shortcomings which have been typical in the - 
past the aims of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will not be achieved. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan ferrous metallurgy suffered particularly from 
a chronic lack of ore and failure to reach the capacity production of agglomerate. 
The non-fulfillment of planned pig iron production was mainly due to these 
failures. In order to ensure an adequate supply of raw material for blast furnaces 
it is intended to increase the output of agglomerate during the Sixth Plan ‘by 
2.2 times in comparison with 1955, which will make it. possible to produce 
73 million tons of agglomerate in 1960 as compared with 33.2 million tons in 1955. 
To increase the capacity of agglomerating units it is planned to build and exploit 
58 new agglomerating lines as compared with the 39 introduced during the 
Fifth Plan. Larger agglomerating lines are to be built, each with a sintering area 
of 200 squate meters instead of the 50 to 75 square meters standard of the last 
five-year plan.4 

On January 1, 1956 the average capacity of blast Armi was 748 cubic meters 
per furnace, with units of over 900 cubic meters capacity accounting for 72% of 
the total. Among the larger furnaces which began operating in 1954-55 a very 
few reached a capacity of 1,386 cubic meters. During the current plan even greater 
emphasis is to be placed on larger furnaces, and a considerable number of them 
will have either a capacity of 1,513 of 2,000 cubic meters. As the table on this page ` 
shows, the total operating capacity of the new units to be built during the Sixth 


3 Pravda, February 26, March 27 and April 25, 1956; Radio Moscow, March 27, 1956. 
4 Ibid., February 25, 1956. 
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Five-Year Plan will be, 16.8 million. tons.’ It is also intended to increase the 
capacity of existing blast furnaces. l 

Of considerable importance in the steel idisti will be the use of an oxygen 
blast in converters. This method makes it possible to make steel from ordinary pig. 
iron equal in quality to. that produced by an open-hearth. However, increased 
application of the oxygen blast can only be realized if the Soviets are able to 
increase the production. of oxygen considerably. During the Sixth Plan it will be 
necessary to build 18 oxygen plants as compared with only two during the Fifth 
Plan. 

Most of the new open-hearths to be built during the plan are to be large 250, 
350 or soo-ton units. Since 4.7 million tons (7%) of the 1960 steel output is to 
consist of electric steel; additional electric power station capacity of 1,200,000 
kilowatts will be necessary. This will present great difficulties, since the European 
part of the Soviet Union is already suffering from a serious shortage of electric 
energy.* New electric steel furnaces ate to be installed at the New Lipetsk, 
Chelyabinsk and Kuznetsk metallurgical plants. 

New rolling mill installations will be built to-produce almost the whole range 
of rolled metal to be available to Soviet industry in 1956-60. Of considerable 
importance will be the new units for continuous and semi-continuous sheet mills 
as well as cold-rolling mills at the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine, the 
Voroshilovsk, Cherepovets and Karaganda Metallurgical Works. It is intended to 
` spend 8 billion rubles on these enterprises during the plan. 

_ As the table on page 14 shows, the introduction of new units does not by any 
means indicate an equivalent growth in production. For example, although 
the planned annual capacity of new blast furnaces is to reach 16.8 million tons 
by 1960, the actual increase in production that year will be 12.8 million tons. 
The comparable figures for steel are 15.8 million tons and 12.2 million. tons, 
and for rolled metal 16.3 million tons and 10.8 million tons respectively. ` 

The planned program for increasing the output of the iron and steel industry 
depends to a large extent on extracting greater quantities of iron ore, a problem 
_ which remained unsolved during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. The Sixth Plan 
provides for the opening of new mines with a capacity of 84 million tons of iron 
ore, or, according to data provided by the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR, as much as 91 million tons. This will be very difficult to achieve, particu- 
larly since the more modest planned increase in 1950-55 of 67 million tons from 
new mines was not met (by a margin of 26 million tons). During the new plan’ 
it is intended to begin operating new enterprises located over new deposits at 
Kachkanar in the Urals, Korshunovo in Eastern Siberia, Atasuisk and Sokolovka- 
Serbaiskoe in Kazakhstan, It is also planned to begin exploiting the iron ores in 
the Kursk magnetic anomaly and to, further develop existing mines. Capital 
investment in ore mining during the Sixth Five-Year Plan will reach 20 billion 
‘rubles as eee with 7 billion during the Fifth.’ 

E Thid, 
* Ibid. 
1 Ibid. 
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The planned increase in coal output of 202 million tons is largely to be provi- 
ded by new mines and pits with a production capacity of 240 million tons. The 
unsatisfactory fulfillment’ of the program for the Fifth Five-Year Plin in’ the 
construction and exploitation of new mines would indicate that the new construc* 
tion program for mines in 1956-60 is too ambitious. The fulfillment of the plan 
will wholly depend on whether the building industry which serves the branches 
of heavy industry can be radically reorganized, and on whether the planned 
increase in mining machinery construction can be achieved. The increased coal 
output will be mainly achieved in the Donets and Kuznetsk Basins, as in previous 
years. In ‘1940 coal production in the former was 85.5 million tons and by 1955 
had risen to 136.8 million tons! During 1956-60 the basin will have to increase 
output by 76 million tons, reaching a total production figure in 1960 of 212 million 
tons.8 No official statement has been made on the extent of new mine construction 
in the Donets Basin, but theré is reason to believe that the operating capacity of _ 
new mines planned cannot be less than 7o to 80 million tons. j 

The Kuznetsk Coal Basin also has to raise its production considerably by 
1960, ‘achieving a level of 88 million tons, including 32 million tons of coking 
coal. This planned production is based on the assumption that the basin will 
succeed indeveloping the full planned capacity of mines constructed earlier. This 
should lead to an annual production increase of 6 million tons. A further raise 


-is tobe achieved by a 40% increase in labor productivity. New mines and open 


pits should provide about 12.6 million tons of the increase here. Of the planned- 
output of-88 million tons, 20 amillion ate to come from open pits, as compared 
with.5.7 million tons in 1955.° 

' New mines are also to begin operation in the Moscow: Pechora and Karaganda 


` Basins. In 1960 it is planned to exploit new deposits in Kushmurun (Kustanai 
Oblast in Kazakhstan) and Itat (Kemerovo Oblast, RSFSR), obtaining from them 


27 million tons of coal in-that year. It is also proposed to begin preparatory work: 
on the construction of new- units in Southern Yakutia and the Trans-Baikal 
region, which should ensure the development of coal production.in these Pe 
during the Seventh Five-Year Plan. s 
The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress do not give separate data on 
the growth of new open cut pits. They are included in the figure for the total 
increase in new units for the coal industry (240 million tons). In this case there is 
a considerable. discrepancy between the directives of the Central Committee, 
which envisage a total output by the open pit method in 1960 of 122 million tons 
and the data given in a speech by Minister of the Coal Industry Zademidko, who 
stated that .it would be possible, in seven or eight. years, to achieve an annual 
output of 250 to 300 million tons by this method, or about 212 million tons after 
five years.1° Although the Twentieth Congress left the figure of 122-million tons 
in the approved directives, there is good reason to believe that there are reserves 
in Soviet open pit production which could be exploited to save the fuel situation 
- 8 Prasds, February 22, 1956. 


9 Ibid., March.16, 1956. 
10 Thid., February 25 and March 24, 1956. è 
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if the overall program for new construction were not fulfilled. Although during 
1951-55 fifty four million tons, or 42% of the total production increase, were 
obtained by developing the planned capacity of mines, the construction situation 
in the coal industry remains catastrophic. This was made clear by Saburov’ s 
speech in which he said: 


Take, for example, the accepted practice of the Ministry of ae Coal Industry of 

` the USSR in developing the planned production capacity of coal mines. It is a fact 
that at the majority of large mines the planned capacity is fully exploited only five 

or six years, and sometimes longer; after beginning operation. For example, the 
Pravda Mine No. 12—18 of the Budennovskugol Trust in the Donets Basin has 

a planned capacity of 1,000 tons of coal daily. The mine began operating in 1949, > 

and, at present, seven years later, it is utilizing only 42% of this capacity. Mine 
No. 17—17 bis of the Krasnoluchugol Trust, with an output capacity of 3,000 tons 
daily, began operating in 1950 but was only utilizing 39% of its capacity in 1955. 

The position is similar at several other mines in the Donets and other basins.** 

The exceptionally slow level of coal mine exploitation would justify the view 

that the planned new units with a capacity of 240 million tons, as shown in the 

table on page 14, cannot give more than 131 million tons additional production. 


* 


In the petroleum industry it is proposed that the annual increase in output be 
12 to 14 million tons, as compared with 6.5 million tons during the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan.1* The increase from the 1955 figure of 71 million tons to the 1960 
level of 135 million tons is to be achieved by sharply increasing extraction in the 
Tatar and Bashkir Autonomous Republics, as well as in Kuibyshev, Stalingrad 
and Saratov Oblasts, where petroleum production is developing much more 
rapidly than in the old regions around Baku and Grozny. About one half of the 
planned increase is to be provided by the industry in the Tatar ASSR. Output 
will therefore have to increase there by 32 million tons. The increase in petroleum 
output planned for the Sixth Five-Year Plan is based on the discovery of new 
deposits since World War IL particularly during 1951-55. In the latter period 
89 new oil deposits and 40 natural gas sources were discovered. Additionally, 
164 òil deposits were opened in layers worked earlier. These discoveries in- 
creased prospected oil resources two and one half times, bringing them to around 
15,950 million tons.18 The Sixth Five-Year Plan directives set the increase in oil 
refining capacity at 45 million tons with cracking capacity at 26 million tons. 

According to data provided by Minister of the Petroleum Industry Evseenko 
oil refining capacity is to grow by 60 million tdéns'during the next five years, 
which is equivalent to opening, in each year of the plan, two new plants with 
an annual capacity of 6 million tons. It is hardly likely that this can be achieved, 


1t Pravda, February 24, 1956, 
13 Ibid., February 26, 1956, 
13 Thid. | 
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since in practice it has taken five or more years to build one large refinery. If the 
same pace is maintained during the Sixth Five-Year Plan as has been usual in the 
past, the plan cannot be fulfilled. At present two large refineries are being built 
in Ryazan and Yaroslavl, and the Novo-Ufimsk Plant is being enlarged. The plan 
calls for the construction of 20 new refineries. 

In addition to the growth in crude oil and refined petroleum production the 
industry is pushing the development of the network of oil pipelines. In 1955 oil ` 
was: transported by pipeline to refineries in Kuibyshev, Ufa, Saratov and Omsk. 
It is planned to continue the line from the Bashkir fields to Omsk and Novo- - 

„sibirsk. Oil will also be pumped by pipeline from the wells to refineries in Moscow, 
Gorky, Ryazan and Yaroslavl, and to two new plants to be built in Belorussia 
"as well as one in the Ukraine.14 The length of new pipeline planned is 14,000 kilo- 
meters. In 1956 work.is to begin on the construction of a second line from 
Tuimazy to Omsk, 1,350 kilometers long, and of one from Omsk to Irkutsk, 
2,400 kilometers long. Oil is to pass through these lines from the Bashkir and ` 
Tatar deposits to the refineries being built in Siberia. In order to pump refined 
petroleum products eastward an Omsk—Novosibirsk pipeline is at present under 
construction, and the first section, to Tatarsk, should be completed in 1956, Work 
has also begun on a, pipeline for refined products from Novosibirsk to Irkutsk. 
Not all the lines, however, are being laid eastwards. An important line, 1,200 kilo- 
meters long, is being built from Kuibyshev via Penza to Bryansk. In order to 
supply crude oil to the plants in the central regions of the European part of the 
Soviet Union it is planned to build two lines, one from Almeteysk to ony. and 

another from Almetevsk to Molotov.1® 

-Imorder to cover thé great shortage of coal and electric Macrae in the moea 
USSR, the gas industry is to be rapidly developed. During the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan the annual production of the industry is slated to rise from 10 to 40 million 

‘cubic, meters, To bring the gas to the consumers the network of main gas pipe- 
lines is to be extended considerably. Nine thousand kilometers of jew Hines are 
to be opened during. the period.+# 

To further the development of heavy industry’s key branches, electric energy 

output is to be increased from 170 billion kilowatt-hours in. 1955 to 320 billion 
in 1960. Of the latter figure, 39 billion kilowatt-hours are to be furnished by 
hydroelectric stations. The power of thermal electric stations is to increase 2.2 times 
during the same period, and of hydroelectric stations by 2.7 times. The Ministry 
of Electric Power Stations is to increase the length of its power lines by 2.2 times. ` 
To achieve the power increase, 40 new large thermal electric stations are to he 
- constructed. Six of them are to be begun in 1956. All the thermal stations will have 
a capacity of.from 600,000 to 1,200,000 kilowatts, the individual units having a 
power of 100,000, 150,000 and 200,00¢ kilowatts. A 300,c00-kilowatt turbine 
` unit is also to begin opérating., The new thermal stations will be equipped with 
complex automatic controls. 


16 Ihid. 


15 Prosyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazela, Moscow, March 7, 1956. 
16 Prasda, February 26, 1956. 
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To hasten building, in 1956 construction and installation administrations which 
control the construction of thermal electric stations will have at their disposal 
mobile electric sub-stations, transformer points, floating pump installations, 
workshops, gtavel-sorting plants and concrete-mixing installations. It is planned 
to construct standard mobile. settlements of 50 hoses for 400 people with a 
dining room, shops, dispensaries and radio communications. The plan envisages 
the maximum utilization of prefabricated reinforced concrete. The construction 
site at electric power stations will simply become a place where buildings and 
equipment are assembled. This method will make it possible to reduce by one 
year the preparatory time necessaty for constructing each thermal electric power 
station,27 

The balance of large hydroelectric, stations to be built during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan is made up as follows: , 

` 1, Eighteen stations were, on January 1, 1956, oi bese constructed and now 
come under the Sixth Five-Year Plan: 


2. Twenty-five large stations will be begun during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Thus, in all, 43 large hydroelectric stations will be under construction during 
the period, of which 27 will be completed. The locations of the new stations under 
construction are stated, with few exceptions, in the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress. An important feature of the planned new units is that they are 
intended not only to cover current needs, but also to create a reserve of electric 
capacity. They are part of Soviet long-range plans to build a unified electric power 
system in the USSR. The planned unified system in the European ‘part will link 
the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad station ‘systems with the Southém, Central and 
‘Ural systems. Transmission networks will be established to operate at 400,000 
volts. In addition, the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages measures for creating a 
unified electric energy system in Central Siberia, which would link the stations 
between Novosibirsk and Irkutsk. At the same time a Ttans-Caucasian system 
would be established, linking those of Georgia, Azerbaidzhan’ and Armenia. 1! 


Under the Plan primary émphasis i is-to he placed on developing electric powert 
stations in Siberia. There, electric energy output is to increase by 2.5 times (in 
the Soviet Union as ‘a whole by 1.88 times). In 1960, Siberian stations are to 
generate 50 billion kilowatt-hours as comer with 20 billion kilowatt-hours in 
1955.7° 

There is also to be a certain increase, in capital i investment into light industry. 
During the Fifth Plan 33 billion rubles were-inyested, and 1,500 new industrial 
enterprises were constructed and began operating. Some existing enterprises 
wete also rebuilt. Nevertheless, as Deputy, Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Kosygin’ declared at the Twentieth Party Congress, there was a considerable lag 
in the increase of productive capacity in light iadustry. As a result, Soviet agri- 
cultural produce and imported foods. began tq overburden the processing enter- 

1? Radio Moscow, March 24, 1956. , ea T4 


18 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
. 19 Trad, Moscow, March 22, 1956, A 4 : 
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prises, To relieve the situation the placer have decided to iooi the construction 
program in light industry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan.. 

Capital investment under the ministries of the textile, light, food, fish, and 
meat and dairy industries is:to amount to 59 billion rubles. This represents an 
increase of 75% over the Fifth Five-Year Plan. During the new plani it is planned 
to build aad put into operation 1,600 large industrial enterprises in the above ` 
branches. However, it is improbable that the planned capital investment will be 
fully absorbed. The reason is that the. building organizations which serve light 
industry are unable to meet the demand and that the corresponding branches of 
Soviet machine building will not be able, given their present volume of produc- 
_ tion, to meet the increased requirements. Kosygin therefore complains: | - > 

Our niachine builders offer few machines of new construction ‘to the light and 
food industries, while machine-building firms abroad, as a rule, themselves work 
out the constructions of machines and are constantly offering to industry sets of the 
equipment with a guarantee of higher productivity.?° 


Izvestia, in ay editorial on March 22, 1956, confirms the failure of Soviet 
machine building to meet the tasks of the Fifth Five-Year Plan in the light and 
food industries. In 1955 the factories of the Ministry of Machine Building of the 
USSR were to produce 72 new machine types for the Soviet textile industry. 
Actually, of 36 new types only the samples were produced. Fewer yet reached 
the stage of mass production. Because of the compression of the production areas 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan in the textile industry, the industry needs a 
smaller spinning machine. However, attempts to develop one have been going 
on since 1951 without result. For sewing factories. under construction 89 types 
of. new machines are required. It is planned’ to produce. 15 types in 1956. In 
1956-57 the Ministry of Machine Building plans to develop 16 new types of 
machine for the shoemaking industry instead of the required .48 types. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the supply of modern equipment for the food industry. 

The lag in machine building for light industry is bound to have an effect on 
the schedules for new production’ units to commence operating. For example, 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages the introduction of 3,166,000 new spindles 
- and 95,000 looms in-the textile industry, of new shoemaking units with a capacity 
of 85 million pairs and of new machines fot producing 255,000 tons of synthetic 
fiber annually. The Soviet food industry is to obtain new units in 1956-60 to 
process 70,800 tons of sugar beet and 2,335 tons of oilseed daily; to produce 
957, million cans of vegetables anid fruits, 300 million cans of fish annually; 
2,279 tons of meat, 313,000 cans of meat and 379,000,000 cans of condensed milk 
per shift and to make cheese and butter from 2,350 tons of milk.per shift. Unless 
there is a marked increase in the output of machinery for light industry, a great 
` part of the plan for new production units will remain unfulfilled, as in the last 
two plans. ' 

Comparison of the introduction of new production units during the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Five-Year Plans shows that earlier, too, it was planned to begin 


t 


% Pravda, February 24, 1956. 
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operating a large number of new units. In rad. cases the planned new capacity 
exceeded the comparable figure for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, as shown in the 
following table (new capacity in million tons): ‘ 


Fourth Fifth' * Sixth 
Pig Iron ......00. 12.8 16.9, 168 
Steels steauces: 16.2 23.0 . 15.8 
Rolled Metal ..... 11.7 23.4 16.3 


x 


The actual additional production during the Fifth Five-Year Plan was 13.9 
million tons, 17.9 million tons and 13.9 million tons for the three items respec- 
tively, which was in each case’considerably lower than the planned increase in 
capacity. There is therefore no guarantee that eee in 1956-60 will be 
any better. 


* 


A very important element in the current plan is the development of the eastern 
regions of the USSR, where about one half of all capital investment will be 
made. In Western Siberia, ‘for example, it is intended to increase investment by 
2.5 times in comparison with the Fifth Five-Year Plan, in Eastern Siberia by 
2.8 times and in Kazakhstan by 2.7 times. 


The economic plans published on the development of the eastern regions 
do not clearly differentiate between the extent of work to be carried out in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan and in the long term projects of ro to 15 years respectively. 
The absence of any clear dividing line gives a certain freedom of action to the 
planning organs and various ministry branches, although, on the other hand, 
it means that undesirable departures ‘from current and long-range plans may 
occur, 


According to the Twentieth Party aes during the next 10 to 15 years 
Siberia will become the most important center of metal production, electric 
energy generation and coal mining in the USSR. Soviet sources state that in 
Siberia there are 60% of all potential hydroelectric sources and over 50% of all 
coal reserves. While the Volga could serve a hydroelectric station of 6,000,000 
kilowatts, a hydroelectric station on the Yenisei and Lena could produce 
18,000,000 kilowatts, on the Ob-9,000,000 kilowatts, and on the Angara and 
Amur together with their tributaries 10,000,000 kilowatts.21 


In 1960 it is planned to geneérate’130 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
in the eastern regions.** This will depend, partially, on the introduction of 
several very large hydroelectric stations, and on new thermal electric stations 
using lacal fuel. In ferrous metallurgy it is intended to complete the construction 
of a large metallurgical plant in Karaganda (Kazakh SSR), and to begin operating 





31 Pravda, February 25, 1956. 
"1 Ibid, 
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the first section of the Western Siberian Metallurgical Works. Simultaneously the 
plan envisages the beginning of construction on two large metallurgical plants 
in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk ‘Oblast. Because there are considerable iron 
ore deposits in Siberia and Kazakhstan it is planned to develop ferrous metallurgy 
in these regions. However, the development of electric stations and metallurgy 
will depend on a great expansion of coal mining in the eastern regions, which 
should give over 296 million tons of coal in 1969; or more than 50% of all coal 
mined in the Soviet Union. 


The development of;oil extraction will continue in the Tatar and Bashkir 
ASSR, as mentioned earlier. Soviet geological organizations have not succeeded 
in finding any oil in Siberia. In 1956-60, thereforé, oil will be transported from 
the Tatar and Bashkir ASSR’s to Siberia by pipeline. There it will be processed in 
large plants to begin operation during the plan. Apart from the very large Omsk 
petroleum refinery, at present under construction and estimated to cost-~two 
billion rubles, three other latge refineries are to be constructed in the eastern 
regions. One will probably be in Irkutsk, since it is planned to construct a main 
oil pipeline from ‘Tuimazy to Irkutsk 3,700 kilometers in length. 


New production units in strategic minerals are also to be found in the eastern 
regions. The main increase in aluminum-oxide and aluminum production is to 
be achieved by opening new plants in Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

It is also proposed that 50% of the capital investment in the machine building 
industries be used for constructing new enterprises in the eastern regions. In 
Siberia it is planned to construct 65 and in Kazakhstan 15 machine-building 
factories. It will therefore be possible to make the eastern regions much more 
independent of the western regions in the strategic respect. 


The growth of heavy industry and of other branches of the economy makes 
it necessary also to plan the development of light industry in the east. For example, 
of 11 synthetic fiber works to be built during 1956-60, seven are to be located in 
the eastern regions. These new units will make it possible for as much synthetic 
fiber (or explosives) to be produced deep within the Soviet Union as was made 
in the whole of the USSR in 1955.34 


During the Sixth Five-Year Plan it is also intended to construct in the eastern 
regions cotton, worsted cloth, silk, leather and footwear combines as well as 
several other light industry enterprises. To ensure supplies of cement for con- 
struction work several new cement works will begin operating in the east during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Their capacity should amount to over 50% of all new 
cement producing capacity to be opened during the period, or to about 17 to 18 
million tons.?5 


Of six metallurgical works under constuction in the USSR, four ate in the 
eastern regions and one in Kazakhstan. Of six iron ore mining combines four 


r- 
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ate in the eastern regions. The majority of hydroelectric and thermal electric 
stations under construction as well as the new machine-building works are also 
in the East. Kazakhstan, as a privileged representative. of the Soviet eastern 
territories, will also have its production capacity considerably developed during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


The exceptionally harsh natural and climatic conditions in the eastern regions, 
including Siberia, are camouflaged under the “romance of industry.” In his 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress Bulganin even enlisted the. services of 
classical authors: ; 


The outstanding people in Russia have long since spoken of the inexhaustible 
riches and' great future of Siberia. Lomonosov pointed out that “Russian might 
will grow on Siberia.” Radishchev wrote: “How rich is Siberia in natural gifts! 
How powerful a land it isl... as soon as it is settled, it will have a great role to 

-play in the chronicles of the world. The dreams of our great ancestors are coming 

true,36 

Although much of the detail remains to be worked out, the basic aim of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, which has just begun, is clear. It is to continue to develop 
the heavy and defense industries, to strengthen the strategic potential of the 
USSR and to locate the maximum number of production units in the depths of 
the eastern regions of the Soviet Union. A. Polexbasv 


26 Pranda, February 25, 1956. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy _ | 


The End of the Cominform 


On April 18, 1956 the Soviet press announced the dissolution of the Comin- 
form in a report signed ‘by the central committees of the Soviet, Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Polish, Romanian, Czechoslovak and French Communist parties. 
In the statement the previous “positive” role of this organization in the world 
Communist movement was emphasized, but it was noted that the new inter- 
national situation and the need to “overcome the split in the workers’ movement 
and to strengthen the unity of the working class” meant that the Cominform, 
“both in composition and in content, no longer corresponded to these new con- 
ditions.” 

It is noteworthy that the report on the disbandment of the Cominform was 
published on the day Khrushchev and. Bulganin arrived in England, as a kind 
of prelude to the new “peaceful” invasion by the Soviet leaders. 


Before discussing the events leading up to and the reasons for disbanding the 
Cominform it is worthwhile to go over briefly both ‘the origins and waned of 
` the organization and its subversive work in the world. 

The Cominforth was the direct successor to the Third Communist Ürek 
nationale (the Comintern), which was founded by Lenin in 1919 in Moscow. The 
announced aim of this organization, as stated at its second congress in 1920 was 

‘to destroy parliamentary regimes throughout the world and to replace them with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. “The Communist Party participates in such a 
system [parliamentary regimes] not in order to, cooperate constructively, but 
in order to give the masses the opportunity to destroy from within the bourgeois 


` state apparatus and parliament.” 

Consequently the whole of Communist theory, tactics and strategy ‘was 
aimed at bringing about a violent world revolution. The center of the organiza- 
tion was Moscow and the guiding force, the top members of the Bolshevik 
Party. The Soviet Union also provided thé Comintern’s financial resources. Thus 
the Third Internationale and all its foreign Communist parties were an 1 obedient 
weapon in the hands of the Kremlin. 


A Soviet political dictionary describes the Communist Internationale as 
follows: “The Comintern is an international union of Communist parties and 
organizations throughout the world. ‘The Comintern has its sections—the Com- 
munist parties—in 57 countries.” 1! In Lenin’s words: “The world-wide historical 
significance of the Third Communist Internationale consists in the fact that it has 
begun to implement the greatest slogan of Marx, which sums up the great develop- 
ment of socialism and the workers’ movement: the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 





1 Politicbashy slovar (A. Political Dictionary), Moscow, 1940 p. 270. f 
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During World War I Stalin was’ aani to become an-ally of the United 
States, Great Britain and France and to obtain military and economic aid from 
theni. To ensure closer ‘contact with the West, Stalin dissolved the Comintern 
in May 1943. , 

Ia answer to a question by Reuter ee King in Moscow on the 
Soviet government’s attitude to the disbanding of the Comintern, Stalin replied 
by letter on May 28, 1943: “The dissolution of the Communist Internationale 
is correct and timely, since ‘it facilitates the organization of a common onslaught 
by all the freedom-loving peoples against the common enemy.’ Stalin also wrote 
that the liquidation of the Comintern clearly showed the falseness of statements 
by Hitler’s supporters to the effect that Moscow intended to interfere in the life 
of other states and Bolshevize them. Even after the dissolution, however, the 
international sections of the Comintern continued to exist and operate cautiously 
in secret.’ i 

It was only natural to expect that the Communist Party would not keep its 
word but would, at the first convenient opportunity, resurrect the Communist 
Internationale under another name. 


After the Marshall Plan began operating, the Kremlin leaders decided to 
create a new Comintern. The new organization, the Cominform (Communist 
Information Bureau) was formed towards the end of September 1947. Its aims 
were threefold: 


1. To combat the increased American-economic and political influence in the 
world, and primarily to prevent the rehabilitation of Western Europe under 
American guidance. 

2. To defend the people’s democracies in the East and in southeastern Europe. 

3. To combat right-wing socialism (social democracy) in Western Europe.* 


Zhdanov, a member of the Soviet Politburo and first chairman of the 
Cominform, spoke at the inaugural meeting of the organization. He sharply 
attacked the United States and accused its government of pursuing, with the aid 
of the Truman doctrine and the Marshall Plan, the following three aims: 


1. The creation of American strongholds in the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean and the assertion of American hegemony in this zone. 

2. The establishment of bastions of “American imperialism,” to be directed 
against the “new democracies” in the Balkans, by.demonstratively supporting 
reactionary regimes in Greece and Turkey and rendering them military, financial 
and technical aid. 

3. Creating the opportunities for exerting constant pressure on the “people’s 
democeucies os 


F 3 Prasda, May 30, 1943, 

9 Orientierung, Zurich, October 15, 1947. 

4 Zhdanovw’s speech printed in Mit sereinten Kriften : Ewropa plant, Amerika bilft, published by 
Die Newt Zeitung, Munich 1948. 
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The first year of the existence of the Cominform was marked by internal 
friction and the expulsion of the Yugoslav delegates (Kardelj and Djilas). ‘The 
seat of the Cominform was moved from Belgrade to Bucharest. ‘“Titoism” was 


- born, and later infected certain other members of the Cominform. In 1948 the 


effective head, Andrei Zhdanov, died in mysterious circumstances. His death may: 
have been the result of a bitter internal struggle between the closest collaborators 
of Stalin. Next, Vladimir Poptomov, one of the two Bulgarian delegates, died 
(each Communist Party was represented by two delegates). After this the Polish , 
Communist leader and ‘member of the Cominform Gomulka was arrested and - 
brought to trial. Other representatives at the Cominform were also arrested and 
accused of being agents of Tito, imperialist spies, adventurers and traitors. 

The dismissals and arrests were evidence that disagreements and difficulties 
atose in the Cominform from the day it was founded, ‘There were constant 
changes and intrigues in the organization as well as interference by the Soviet 
government and Communist Party, which saw treachery everywhere. 

On the whole the Cominform was more thoroughly purged during the nine 
years of its existence than the Comintern had been during its 24 years. The official 
organ of the Cominform For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, appeared 
irregularly. Many issues containing articles by members who had been liquidated 
were later taken out of circulation. It is therefore evident that the Cominform 
was tending towards its own decline. Moreover, its existence and subversive aims 
in other countries could not be reconciled witk the Kremlin’s campaign for peace 
or peaceful coexistence. 

- At the Bandung Conference in April 1955 Communist China and the Soviet 
Union (the latter not represented at the confezence) were attacked for their sub- 
yersive activities throughout the world. Sir John Kotelawala, then Prime Mini- 
ster of Ceylon, accused the Cominform of being the “central agency which 
controls all forms of subversive activities in our countries.”§ Sir John demanded 
that all organizations in the free countries of Asia and Africa which were infil- 
trated by and inspired by the Communists be dissolved. He also condemned Soviet 
colonialism in Europe. i 

A large number of the delegates met the proposal that the Cominform be 
disbanded with great satisfaction. Even Pandit Nehru, a strong supporter of 
neutralism, has never hidden his hostility to arything he considers interference in 
the affairs of other states or subversive activities. . - 

Nehru, in his speech in New Delhi on May 30, 1955, demanded the disband- 
ment of the Cominform. He declared “The Cominform is incompatible with the 
principles of peaceful coexistence,” and that the existence of that organization 
was harming the reputation of the Soviet Union, its authority and policies i in many 
Asian countries which fear Communist influence and infiltration. 

This declaration was made on the day the Soviet-Yugoslav talks ended in 
Belgrade during Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’ 3 visit to Tito. In the joint Soviet- 
Yugoslav agreement after the talks, one point i aa that both sides accepted 


ars, Noros russhos slovo, New York, April, 22, 1955. 
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the principle of non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. This point clearly 
concerned Cominform subversive activities. In telegrams on the progress of 
the talks it was noted that the Soviet delegates, after the Yugoslavs’ categorical 
refusal to rejoin the Cominform, proposed the creation of a new central organi- 
zation to ‘replace it, to coordinate,and control all Communist Party activities. 


More evidence that the Yugoslavs desired the dissolution of the Cominform 
was provided in an article by Veljko Vlahovic, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Belgrade National Assembly and a member of the Central 
Committee of the League of ‘Yugoslav Communists. In the article, printed in 
the League’s organ Kommunist in August 1955, the author demanded that the 
USSR cease to exercise such power over the woning class movement throughout 
the world.’ 


One month later the British government received a report from Belgrade 
stating that the Yugoslavs were expecting the Cominform to be dissolved soon.” 
The Turkish newspaper Zstanbal maintained that the Yugoslav Communists had 
insisted on the following preliminary condition for any mutual cooperation in the 
future between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia: relations between both sides 
and within a new international Communist-socialist organization must be based 
on complete equality. However, before taking the first step in the rapprochement 
of the Communist Parties making up the Cominform, the Yugoslav leaders 
demanded that all countries in the Cominform admit their mistakes towards 

Yugoslavia and the errors in the general policy of the organization. 


In his article Vlahovic emphasized that cooperation could only begin when 
the ground had been cleared for disbanding the Cominform, and only when all 
its members recognized the principle of “unity in the international workers’ 
movement” as well as the need to create a new organization in which there would 
be “no supremacy, and no subordination,” but which would genuinely comprise 
all who made it their aim to struggle for socialism. From his viewpoint the future 
organization should include both the present members of the Cominform (and 
the Yugoslavs) and the non-Communist socialists, because otherwise Yugoslavia 
would again be alone, facing those Communist parties which are closely linked 
with the Soviet Communist Party and subordinate to it. 


The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party confirmed that the 
Soviet leaders are at present considering reviewing their relations with socialist 
parties. Khrushchev spoke even of the possibility that the proletariat could seize 
power legally through parliamentary action. ~ 
; Bulganin insisted on the need to eliminate the existing split in the working 

class movement by establishing contact between Communist, socialist and wor- 
‘kers’ parties. Although the precise methods by which this was to be achieved 
were not mentioned, it must be-assumed that the creation of “popular fronts” is 
intended, the latter to include bourgeois left-wing parties. 





8 Istanbul, Istanbul, August 2, 1955; Frankfurter Fi, Frankfort am Main, August 30, 1955. 
7 Le Journal d'Orient, Istanbul, 1955. ` 
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Now the Cominform has been dissolved. Since the dethronement of Stalin, 
relations between the Communist parties in Eastern European countries have 
become more complicated, The struggle for power among the top men weakens 
Communist influence abroad. This process is furthered by the dismissal and eli- 
mination of several security police heads in the satellites. 


- Moscow can no longer so easily exercise absolute control over the activities 
of the Communist governments in the satellites. The general situation weakens 
the chances of world Communism’s being successful. The Soviet leaders will now 
have to take the initiative in creating a new international Communist organization 
which will correct, although not fully control, the policies of world Communism. 
The cooperation, in some form not yet clear, of socialist and other workers’ 
parties is intended to strengthen the organization’s authority on the international 
plane and reduce the democratic countries’ suspicion of a new Communist 
invasion. 

Now, after the disagreements between the British Labor Party leaders and 
the Soviet leaders, the establishment of contact and working agreements with 
social democracy in the countries of the free world has been made much more 
difficult for the Kremlin. Under present circumstances the slightest hesitation on 
the part of the collective leaders could end in Tito’s taking the initiative, which 
would represent another serious blow to Soviet foreign policy. : 

V. G. Cabag 


Domestie Poliey 
Soviet Political Amnesties in Practice . 

After the arrest of Beria Radio Moscow, to substantiate the charges made 
against him, gave figures showing the extent to which the raw-matetial-pro- 
duction resources were in the hands of the MVD, of which Beria had been the 
head. These figures were designed to show that the MVD was a state within a 

"state, controlling a larger part of this production than the actual ministries con- 
cerned. After the subsequent reduction of the MVD’s power as a state within a 
state and as the biggest businéss concern in the Soviet Union a remodelling of 
the slave-labor sector of the economic system became necessary. There were 

` three reasons, closely connected with the problem of prisoners, for this step. In 
the first place, the transfer of the MVD’s former spheres of influence to the 
ministries concerned brought with it a change of attitude toward the supplies of 

- captive manpower. The ministries had to function as efficiently as possible and 

therefore wished to be free of the encumbrances placed on them by the change 
in administration, particularly in the form of poorly qualified personnel, largely 
consisting of disabled or semidisabled prisoners. The basis for forming a slave 
labor contingent would no longer be the “preservation of security on the grounds 
of political suspicion,” but the usefulness and physical ability of each individual. 
The MVD did not like this development at all. Its officials, who controlled this 
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labor force, feared that the changes would ETA their positions. They there- 
fore successfully sabotaged this development, which was so dangerous for them. 


In the second place, the fear which goaded political prisoners to perform all 
tasks demanded of them declined noticeably after Stalin’s death and the fall of 
Beria, The obvious uncertainty of the camp guards contributed somewhat to 
this decline. For example, the child of an officer occupying an administrative 
post in the camp at Mine No. 40 in Vorkuta told prisoners who had been given 
the job.of repairing’ the family’s living quarters that her mother thought there 
was no point in making the repairs because the Americans would soon be there. 
Again, a previously aloof guard had expressed the opinion that it would now 
be necessary to give way to the West and release the prisoners. He was in favor 
of this, for he would then not have to remain in the remote north. 


The Kremlin leaders could not but notice this change and, since they wanted 
to make further use. of the prisoners, were obliged to take measures to improve 
their lot. The Soviet leaders had, of course, no intention of releasing the slave 
labor by granting an amnesty to political prisoners. Such a course would -have 
necessitated a tremendous change in the economic system because of the sub- 
sequent dislocation of the wage structure. The prison camps would have lost 
their economic value, already meager by Western standards, and would have 
contributed virtually nothing to the national wealth. Thus, the amnesties an- 
nounced for political prisoners could only have been an expedient to calm them. 

Finally, the wish to acquire an air of respectability in the sphere of inter- 
national politics compelled Moscow to take steps that would make a favorable 
impression on the West. The repatriation of German prisoners of war was such 
a step. Following it, decrees then had to be issued to calm the imprisoned Soviet 
citizens and veil the amnesty extended to foreigners which had been looked upon 
as discriminatory. Moscow was obliged to deceive the Soviet prisoners in order 
to retain them as an indispensable source of manpower. Even in this respect 
economic, factors play an important role, since behind the Soviet desire to be 
accepted by the free world is the even greater desire to break through the West’s 
trade blockade. 

Although attempts have been made to disprove tiie? argument that the Soviet 
Union’s wealth has- been amassed by the efforts’ of political prisoners, the fact 
remains that slave labor has been and remains an essential element of the Soviet 
economic system. The background to the improvements and amnesties announced 
has already been outlined. The development of the disappointments and fresh 
hopes which took place in the summer of 195 3 illustrates the actual state of 
affairs. 

At that ‘time, the first moves were on a small scale sad were readily indenti- 
fiable as efforts to bluff the prisoners into remaining calm: For instance, numbers 
were removed from clothing and bars taken down from barracks windows. The 
strike that followed shortly afterward showed the Kremlin that improvements of 
this nature are not likely to have the desired effect. General Maslennikov of the 
Moscow section of the MVD and chairman of a commission specially sent to 
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Vorkuta promised the prisoners inposible reforms. Picked later as Moscow’s 
scapegoat, he shot himself. 


Since in most of the prison camp areas strikes are possible only in the summer, 
three amnesties were announced in the spring of 1954 to avoid this eventuality. 
These were: 


1. The declaration of the inadvisability of detaining prisoners incapacitated’ 
by illness. In accordance with regulations drawn up by the Ministry of Health, 
such prisoners were disabled persons incapable of working and who could not 
be cured by the means at the camps’ disposal. The coverage was fairly wide and 
included advanced tuberculosis, high blood pressure, second-degree heart diseases, 
liver diseases resulting from chronic jaundice, stomach ulcers, uremia and bone 
tuberculosis. ‘The medical findings were to be made by the camp doctors, them- 
selves prisoners, and presented to a special commission of doctors appointed by 
Moscow. The chairman of this commission in Vorkuta was the head of the . 
medical section of the “free” camp, Lieutenant Colonel Kuznetsov. The other 
membets were Dr. Govorets, head of the medical section of the hospital camp 
at Mine No. 9/10 and Lieutenant Seredkin, head of the medical section for pri- 
sonets in the Vorkuta area, This commission acted with surprising generosity; 
in the hospital camp of San-gorodok-at Mine No. 6 almost two thirds of the total 
inmates were'declared not fit to be detained further, while in the disabled persons’ 
camp of the-abandoned Mine No. 11 about half of the inmates were declared 
unfit. In camps centered around mines the majority of the disabled persons were 
released, since in any case they were incapable. of work. 


A copy of each release report signed by the members of the medical commis- 
sion and the camp commandant was sent to MVD headquarters in Moscow to be 
checked to determine whether, in view of the severity of the particular case, the 
amnesty should not be applied. After the report.was returned it was to be passed 
on to a district court consisting of a judge appointed by the Ministry of Justice, 
two assessors and a lawyer, while the.camp commandant was to hold himself 
available for consultation. This court had to decide on the release of those pro- 
cessed, after a further medical examination by the court doctor. 


The processing took place in June and July, 1954. In September of that year 
the district court went to Mine No. 11 and examined about 10% of the prisoners 
submitted for amnesty. Except for two cases which were turned down by the 
court doctor the decision was for release. The remaining 90% were taken to 
other camps, as the court had adjourned. 


This whole procedure is a good example of the manner in which Moscow 
repeatedly raised the prisoners’ hopes. In September 1954 those due for pro- 
cessing. were instructed to approach their relatives for assurances that support 
would be forthcoming, such. an-assurance being a prerequisite to appearance 
before the court. However, once assurances. had been received the administration 
took a different stand. In January. i955 it was announced that by order of the 
MVD all large towns and industrial areas: were closed to those released. Prisoners 
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whose families lived in the banned areas now had to send fresh requests for 
assurances of support to relatives in other regions. 


At the beginning of May 1955,.29 prisoners from the San-gorodok camp 
were finally brought before the court and 27 were released. They remained in the 
camp until Moscow had decided ‘where they could go. By the end of August, 
24 had left Vorkuta. At the end of May 1955, ostensibly because a new Minister 
of Health had been appointed, the processing of the previous year was declared 
invalid and a new set of regulations, much more restrictive, was issued. For 
example, in the case of tuberculosis only prisoners with several points of infection 
- could be processed. A preliminary examination was made to divide the sick 
prisoners into three groups, of which only two came into consideration. ‘The 
modus operandi of the new medical commissions, which began operations at the 
beginning of September 1955, soon showed that the new method of processing 
was also a trick. On September 5, two Lithuanian doctors, one a woman named 
Medvedeva, arrived at San-gorodok. They examined the patients but would not 
allow the prison doctors to be present nor permit a word to be said about what 
they were doing. After three days they left, having examined only about 5% of 
the persons requiring examination. A week later a new commission arrived headed 
by Mme. Kuznetsova, a member of the medical section at Vorkuta and wife of 
the attorney general for the prison district. This commission repeated the proce- 
dure of the previous year and gave medical clearance to all those brought before 
it by the prison doctors. But again they soon departed, this time after two days, 
leaving 80% of the disabled persons still unexamined. During the second pro- 
cessing in 1955, foreigners and stateless persons were excluded. 


2. In the spring of 1954 an amnesty was announced for all young prisoners 
who had committed their crimes before they were 18 and had served two thirds 
of their sentences. ‘These prisoners were to be brought before the district court 
and released unless the commander of the camp raised objections because of 
crimes committed in the camp. The court could refuse release in cases where it 
considered the crime for which the offender had been sentenced particularly 
serious. Again, this amnesty was only a gesture; of the 18 prisoners in San- 
gorodok covered by the amnesty only four were brought before the court. Al- 

‘though three of these were released, the fourth was still in the camp a year later. 
In all, of the 487 in San-gorodok who were processed, 27 were released and 32 
died. The prisoners themselves were of two minds regarding the failure to carry 
out the amnesties as prescribed. Some considered that the local MVD officials 
were to blame, others considered the cause to lie in secret instructions issued by 
Moscow. Prisoners who later came to San-gorodok testified that the two amnes- 
ties were treated in exactly the same way in other camps. 


3. The third amnesty, announced in the spring of 1954, permitted all prisoners 
who had completed two thirds of their sentences to live outside the camps. They 
were obliged to remain at the same place of work at the old rates of payment and to 
report to the camp guards once every 24 hours. They were not permitted to leave 
the small area to which they were assigned without permission. The administration 
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‘of this amnesty lay in the hands of the camp commandant, who could grant 
concessions to any prisoner who had conducted himself satisfactorily. As was to 
be expected, there were great differences in the manner in which this amnesty was 
carried out, depending on who happened to be camp commandant. * 

This step was regarded by Moscow primarily as a means to reduce camp costs 
and to cut the size of the camp administrations. In the.late fall of 1954 a new plan 
was. drawn up by Moscow which made about one third of the officers and men- 


. © of the camp guards surplus. However, the MVD men kept together and did 


everything possible to prevent this reduction in personnel. The commandant of 
Mining Camp No. 6, Lieutenant Colonel Zhilin, with the full cooperation of his - 
staff, made three camps out of the Vorkuta’ center putting each one in charge of 
one of the officers who were to have been dismissed, since Moscow had aaa 
that each camp should have one commandant. 


Another order designed to reduce the staff and at the same time undermine 
the power of the MVD was less easy to disable. It stated that all officials in the 
administrations of prison areas who had previously been members of the MGB 
were to be released immediately. The political officer of Mine No. 1, Major 
Ponomarev, strongly suspected of complicity in the Katyn massacre, was a 
` victim of this order. He was eee in charge of several underground brigades 

in the mine, ~ 


For fear of losing their own positions the local officials were unwilling to 
carry out amnesties to the letter. On the other hand, Moscow seldom reacted to 
the complaints of prisoners regarding the manner in which amnesties were 
applied. This might have been the result of a certain amount of collusion between 
the central and local powers. The MVD officers pointed to prisoner strikes as 
proof of their indispensability and as an indication that the promised concessions 
were not being carried out. 


Since the fall of 1954 there has ostensibly been a change in the framing of 
charges as a kind of unofficial amnesty. Only in exceptional cases has Paragraph 
58-10, involving anti-Soviet propagsdnda, been cited, while those convicted under 
it were released after their Papers had been examined. However, such examination 
has evidently been slow, since only a few have been released. 


More obvious were the delay tactics employed in the ‘handling ‘of the so-called 
OSSO cases.1 When the OSSO was closed, the sentences it had passed were 
annulled. Nevertheless, those who ‘had been convicted remained behind bars. 
Up to September 1955, there was no knowledge of any: case in which a person 
sentenced by the OSSO was released. In spite of assertions made by political 
officéts and camp commandants in the past three years to the effect that docu- 
ments were being examined in Moscow at a feverish pace, there is absolutely 
nothing ‘to substantiate these statements. On the contrary, foreign prisoners 
transferred to a camp by the OSSO were forbidden to write. 


1 A special commission, formed in 1934, of the then Commissariat of Internal Affairs. Had virtually 
unlimited powers of arrest. - l 
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In view of what has been said, another secret amnesty dealing with those 
convicted on religious grounds is rather striking. In spite of the strong anti- 
church policy, a high percentage of the prisoners in this category were released. 
In San-gorodok, for example, five members of. cee Witnesses were amnes- 
tied and permitted to return home. 


The changes in the prisoners’ living conditions, involving a shift of the 
emphasis from the political to the practical, based on the need to retain all possible 
sources of manpower, can be seen quite clearly. For example, in August 1954, 
officers were sent from Moscow to prison areas where mining was carried out 
to recruit incapacitated prisoners for work in the plywood and cotton factories 
around Potma and Moscow. Prisoners who could not work in such areas as 
Vorkuta were to be attracted by the more favorable climate and a small wage. 
The officers received a sum of money for each “recruit.” In this way it was hoped 
to make the slave labor more profitable. Prisoners disappointed by previous 
amnesties seized on such an‘ opportunity in the hope that their fate would take 
a turn for the better. From the reports made by the political officer, Moscow 
knew exactly what type of bait would be attractive and how to turn disillusionment 
to its own ends. - 


The most extensive amnesty for political prisoners was announced in Sep- 
tember 1955. The background has already been mentioned, that is, the unrest and 
agitation among the Soviet prisoners following the release of foreigners. Many 
imprisoned Soviet citizens considered that the foreigners ammnestied, particularly 
the Germans, had committed far greater crimes, while their own “crimes” of 
collaboration had been committed under duress. Now the very persons they 
looked upon as the cause of their own punishment were being released. The 
mood of the Soviet prisoners is not hard to imagine. 


As far as can be discovered, about 80%, of the political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union were, sentenced under Paragraph 58-1a/1b, under which foreign slave 
labor compelled to work in Germany during the war, village elders in the occu- 
Pied areas and members of the Baltic armies fighting with the Germans were all 
pronounced guilty of high treason and imprisoned as collaborators. ‘The amnesty, 
which stated that all those convicted of collaborating with the enemy were to be 
released, would have practically emptied the prison camps. Therefore, a few days 
after the proclamation of the amnesty a reservation was announced: all prisoners 
sentenced under Paragraph 58-11, which covered group activities, were declared 
outside of the scope of the amnesty. This made the whole offer a farce, since two 
or more persons were to be regarded as a group, and as soon as any of the pri- 
soners had begun to work with a German, he had become one of a “group.” 
Moscow had made a gesture which appeared to cover the vast majority of the 
prisoners, but then annulled the action by a reservation that would pass unnoticed 
abroad. When the amnesty was announced, the camp guards were at a loss. Once 
the reservation had been published, however, they realized that everything was 
to remain exactly as it always had been, and indeed as it always would be. 


t 
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When Mikoyan was recently.questioned regarding the forced labor camps, he 
‘replied that they contained only criminals. This reply indicates unequivocally 
that, in spite of the new line, there is no intention of giving political prisoners 
their freedom. It is also further proof that the Soviet economy is to continue to 
be based on large-scale slave ahon: G. Doberaner 


This article is based oa the autbor’s observations 
during eave ade bl eu? iophonmnent in Sovia foced bo cumpa 
i; } 


\ ane: 
Changes in Soviet Labor Legislation and the Twentieth 
Party Congress 

At the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet leaders promised the eee that 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan' measures would be introduced to improve the 
living conditions of- the popuknva: Among these promises the following are 
particularly noteworthy :1 

1. There will be a gradual transition to a seven-hour working day, and for 
those working on underground work in mining to a six-hour day; in those 


branches of industry where production conditions permit, the Sve week is — 
to be introduced. Two full holidays will be given. 

2. Beginning in 1956, workers and employees will work two hours less than 
usual on the day preceding their holidays and vacations. 

3. In 1956 a six-hour working day is to be introduced for young people from 
16 to 18 years of age. ; 

4. The transition to a shorter working day is to be carried out without a 
reduction in pay. 

5. The wages of those drawing a low rate of pay are to be increased. 

6. The conditions of women workers are to be improved in every possible 
way. Additional privileges are to be introduced for working mothers, and the 
length of pregnancy leave is to be increased. 

7. The level of pensions is to be adjusted, the lowest ones being increased 
considerably and those which are unjustifiably high, reduced. The conditions 
of the very old are to be improved, as well as the working conditions of those 
invalids who can work without endangering their health. 

It is now possible to make a preliminary evaluation of the Party leaders’ ful- 
fillment of the promises made at the Congress. On March 8, 1956 the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet published an edict “On! the Reduction of the Length of | 
the Working Day for Workers and Employees-6n Days Immediately Preceding 
Leave and Holidays.” On the same day the Council of Ministers published a 


1 Pravda, February 26, 1956. i 
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decree (which was:in effect an instruction) on the method of implementing the 
edict. On March 26 a new edict was published by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet “On Increasing the Length of Leaves for Pregnancy and Birth.” 

‘The edict of March 8, which was to enter into force March to, introduced a 
working day two hours shorter than usual (six instead of eight hours) on the day 
immediately preceding leave and holidays.? 

Under Article 109 of the Code of Labor Laws of the RSFSR which was appro- 
ved on October 30, 1922, “all working persons are entitled to a weekly uninter- 
rupted period of rest to last not less than 42 hours.” There was a similat article 
in the RSFSR Code of Labor Laws of 1918. 

These laws were in effect for almost 22 years, until, on June 26, 1940 they 
were replaced by an edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet “On the Tran- 
sition to an Hight-Hour Working Day, A Seven-Day Working Week and the 
Prohibition on Workers’ and Employees’ Unauthorized Departure from Enter- 
prises and Institutions.” After the publication of this edict the minimum un- 
interrupted rest period was reduced to 39 hours.‘ 

Thus, reducing the working day before holidays and leaves is simply a rein- 
troduction of a practice in operation as early as 38 years ago. 

The seven-hour working day was first introduced in the USSR on May 27, 
1929, making a 42-hour working week. Declared at the time to be one of the 
greatest Soviet achievements, it, too, was abolished on June 26, 1940. Now the 
promise has been made to reintroduce this arrangement gradually during the 
course of the current five-year plan. 

In this connection it should be pointed out, that at the beginning of industrial- 
ization in the USSR (during the First Five-Year Plan) the piecework system of 
payment began, together with the Stakhanovite and other systems of forcing 
production, which, by the end of the First Five-Year Plan, had led to the worst 
form of sweatshop labor conditions. Moreover, real wages had diminished con- 
siderably in comparison with the NEP period. The trade unions, instead of 
defending the workers’ rights, became organs of state authority and were fused 

with the People’s Commissariat of Labor.5 

It is therefore clear that after June 6, 1940 labor conditions were worse and 
the length of the working week greater in the Soviet Union than in the economi- 
cally more advanced countries of Western Europe. Since the history of Soviet 
labor legislation begins on November 11, 1917, when the decree on the eight- 
hour working day was first introduced, ® the Soviets ate, in effect, now back where 
they started. 

‘As mentioned earlier, at the same time the edict of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on reducing the working day before holidays and leaves was 





2 Iesestia, March 9, 1956. 

3 Ibid., Jane 26, 1940. 

t N. G. Aleksandrov, Sopetskos trudowe prar (Soviet Labot Law), Moscow, 1954, p. 232. 
5 BSE [The Large Soviet Encyclopedia], 2nd, ed., Moscow, 1954, XXIX, 169. 

t N. G. Aleksandrov, op. sit. p- 81. 
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i publishéd, a decree of the Council of Ministers was issued dealing with‘its imple- 
mentation. The most interesting part of this decree, which consists of five parts, 
is the third, entitled “On the Method of Payment to Workers and Employees on 
Days Immediately Preceding Holidays and Leave.” It reads as follows: 


3. The following method: of payment for the labor of workers and employees is 
to be established: ‘ 

a) When payment is by the hour, ay or week, the wages for a full working 
day are to be paid. 

b) Where piecework payment is in operation, payment is to be made in accor- 
dance with the work carried out. In such cases the managers of enterprises are 
obliged to ensure conditions for more productive labor by the workers by means 
of better organization of production and labor, by better organization of the working . 
area, eliminating hold-ups and other losses of working time in order to ensure that 
the monthly wages of workers are not reduced because of the reduced length of the. 
working day on days immediately preceding leave and holidays.” 


Since most Soviet workers work at piecework rates, it is difficult to see how 
- there can be a reduction in the working day without reducing wages, as was so 
solemnly promised at the Twentieth Congress. Workers will have a shorter week, 
but at their own expense. Increased productivity is the only method proposed 
, to compensate for the loss. 

Point Four in the decree is also of considerable interest. In it the Council of 
Ministers obliges 


the heads of ministries, departments, enterprises and organizations to implement 
the necessary measures to ensure the transition to a reduced working day withia 
the limits of the established wage funds for ministries and départments... [and 
to ensure] the unconditional fulfillment of the established tasks for the volume of 
production, the productivity of labor and the cost of production on the basis of 
eliminating existing shortcomings in the organization of production and labor, and - 
of the fullest utilization of internal resources and the removal of excess personnel.® 


It is therefore evident that the workers themselves must compensate for the 
reduced work week, and that managers must under no circumstances let pro- 
duction and costs suffer as the result of less working time. 2 

It appears that the reduction in hours will lead to a reduction in wages by 
4%. This at least seems to be the probable result of the promise made at the 
Congress to raise real wages by 30% during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

The process of revising the length of the working day established in 1940, 
began last year. On August 15, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet pub- 
lished an edict “On Leave Periods and the Labor Conditions of Youth.” The 
text reads as follows: 

In order to improve further the conditions of labor, of rest and training of young 


people up to 18 years of age the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
decrees: ; . i 


7 Izøstia, March 9, 1956. 
. 8 Thid. 
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I. From te 1, 1956, for’: apprentices Pree individually or in brigades 
and from 14 to 16 years of age, a working day of 4 hours is to be established for 
the training period and for the work which follows, and for workers and em- 
ployees from 16 to 18 years of age, a working day of 7 hours. 

2. For workers and employees who have not reached 18 years of age one calendar 
month is to be established as thé length of leave.® 


For apprentices from 14 to 16 years of age the first point simply reintroduced 
the principles first proclaimed at the end of 1917, which were embodied in the 
Code of Labor Laws of 1918 and the 1922 Code of Labor Laws of the RSFSR 
(Article 136). A basic principle of Soviet labor legislation was that persons under 
16 years of age could not be accepted for work (Article 135 of the 1922 RSFSR 
* Code of Labor Laws), and only in exceptional cases were labor inspectors given 
the right to permit young people (in any case never younger than 14 years of age) 
to take up work (Note to Article 135). Even then, a special instruction issued by 
the Commissariat of Labor by agreement with the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions was required. 

All these rules were abolished by an edict of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, dated October 2, 1940, entitled “On the State Labor Reserves of the 
USSR.” 1° Another edict, on December 28, 1941, introduced a penalty of up to 
one year in a labor colony for pupils of railroad ‘trade schools or factory schools 
who left without permission.1 

The edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of June 26, 1940 had raised 
the working day from six to eight hours for persons from 16 to 18 years of age.13 
The edict of August 15, 1955 reduced this period to seven hours, so that this 
category is even now in a less favorable position than it was until June 1940, 
under the 1922 Code of Labor Laws (Article 95). The second point of the August 
1955 edict reintroduces the month’s annual leave to, which persons under 18 years 
of ‘age were entitled until 1940 under- Article 114 of the 1922 RSFSR Code of 
Labor Laws. 

Characteristic of the Gai 1955 edict is the fact that, although it reestablishes 
the pre-1940 working day for adults, for young people from 16 to 18 years the 
working day remains one hour longer than before 1940 (7 instead of 6 hours). 
This is perhaps due to the fact that young workers aged from 16 to 18 make up 
an unusually large percentage of the Soviet labor force. Nevertheless, all the’ 
creators of the Soviet state, beginning with Lenin, emphasized that the most 
criminal aspect of the capitalist system was exploitation of young people. 


* 


The text of the edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet dated March 26, 
1956, entitled “On the Increase of the Length of Leave for Pregnancy and Birth,” 
reads as follows : 


° Pranda, August 16, 1955, 
1 Ihid., October 3, 1940. 

u Ibid., December 29, 1941. 
13 Tbid., June 26, 1940. 
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In order to further improve the care of motherhood and childhood the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet decrees: 

From April '1, 1956 leave'for pregnancy and birth shall be increased from 77 to 
112 calendar days, 56 days to be taken before the birth and 56 days after the birth, 
and during this period grants shall be paid to the established amount. 

In cases of abnormal births or the birth of two or more children the leave after 
the birth is to be 7o calendar days.18 


Despite the impression created by this decree it does nothing mote than rein- 
troduce, after an 18-yeat interval, the former practice, as expressed in the 1918 
and 1922 labor laws. The latter were in operation ‘until December 28, 1938, when 
a decree “On Measures to Regulate Labor Discipline, To Improve ‘the Practice 
of State Social Insurance and the Struggle Against Abuses in This Matter” 
was published.# Point Fourteen of the decree reads as follows: 


14. Over and above the established annual leave for women workers and 
employees, in case of pregnancy and birth 35 calendar days aré given before the 
birth and 28 after the birth; during the period of leave, state grants are paid within 
the earlier established limits. This leave is given and the pregnancy grant is paid to 
those who have worked at a given enterprise for not less than seven months without 
interruption. 

The reason for this decree was given as follows: 
Serious abuses are also taking place in the practice of using pregnancy leave. 
. Not infrequently it happens that individual women, attempting deceitfully to profit 
at the state’s expense, enter work at enterprises and institutions shortly before they 
are due for delivery simply in order to receive the four-months’ leave at the state’s 
expense, and they do not return to work afterwards. The interests of the state 
require that an end be put to these abuses immediately. 


Article 14 teplaced Article 132 in the 1918 and 1922 RSFSR Labor Laws, 
which had read as follows: “Women are freed from work eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after giving birth to a child.”15 

Thus, once again a new edict simply reintroduces a previous situation. Even 
now, however, there is ain attached condition which was not in the code before, 
namely that a women must have been working for seven months pra lee 
at an enterprise or in an organization in order to benefit. . 

Evidently the existence of this law makes it necessary for many women to 
continue working after the seventh month of pesgraney, thus E their own 
health and that of the child. 

The Criminal Code of the RSFSR, in Artide 1334, states that persons tespon- 
sible for refusing to accept a.woman for work because she is pregnant incur a 

ty of up to six months’ corrective labor or a fine of up to one thousand 
rubles. If the offense is repeated the penalty becomes up to two years’ deprivation 
of freedom. This ruling, which first appeared in the RSFSR Criminal Code of 


43 Pravda, March 27, 1956. 
M Thid., December 29, 1938, 
18 Tepastia, June 28, 1938. 
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1926, is still in force, although after the publication of the decree of December 
28, 1938, the ruling lost any real force, since an administrator was no longer 
liable to pay sach women for pregnancy leave, under the seven months clause. 

Thus, despite the fact that most of the new edicts begin with the words: 
“In order to improve further...” conditions of labor, care for children and 
expectant mothers etc., the collective leadership has not yet reestablished’ the 
principles of Labor Law in operation-between 1918 and 1938 in the Soviet Union. 

Yu. Mironenko 


: New Changes in the Communist Party Regulations 


An examination of the Party regulation changes decreed by the Twentieth Party 
Congress and published in Pravda on February 255 19 56 shows that the collective 
leadership’s constant claims that it wants to “restore” and broaden intra-Party 
democracy are not confirmed by practice. In the fall of 1952 the Nineteenth Party 
Congress had dealt a decisive blow to the “democracy” of the regulations of 1939, 
which to a certain extent made the Party’s central electoral organs at least formally 
dependent on the Party as a whole. The reorganization of the central organs and 
the abolition of all-union conferences ensured that there would be no attacks 
whatsoever from the Party periphery on the Central Committee elected at the 
Congress. In his speech at the Nineteenth Congress Khrushchev stated that under 
the conditions prevailing at the time there was no need of all-union Party con- 
ferences since questions of policy could be discussed either at Party congresses 
or Central Committee plenums.? The next day, the Nineteenth Congress unani- 
mously approved Patolichey’s resolution on Khrushchev’s report and also 
unanimously accepted the project for the new Party charter drawn up by Khrush- 
chev. Thus, on October 13, 1952 the Central Committee was assured complete 
independence ‘of action, at least until the next congress. The crux of the matter `- 
was that all-union Party conferences, envisaged as annual events under Paragraph 
37 of the 1939 regulations, were not only the organ which passed judgment on 
Party measures but were even senior to the Central Committee. Members of the 
Central Committee present at the conference who were not there as specially- 
elected representatives had only a consultative vote, while under Paragraphs 38 
and 39 of the 1939 Party regulations the conference had the right to change up 
to one fifth of the Central Committee’s members. Moreover, any substitutions 
made at the conference did not require subsequent ratification by a Central 
Committee plenum. Although all-union Party conferences were attended only 
by members of the Party apparatus, such as delegates elected at plenary sessions 
of oblast and krai committees and the central committees of the republic Commu- 
nist parties, in fact they represented the Party as a whole, which under Paragraph 
29 had the right to replace during the three-year period prior to the next congress 
up to three fifths of the members of the Central Committee elected at the Party 
Congress. It could thus dictate to the Party central organs the will of the regional 


_ 1 Pravda, October 13, 1952. 
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apparatus. The abolition of these all-union conferences and the unwieldiness of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee (25 members and ro candidates) elected 
at the Nineteenth Congress facilitated the seizure of power by the members of 
the former Politburo immediately after Stalin’s death and enabled them to carry 
through the new Party regulations at their first congress. ‘The changes are vit- 
tually a continuation by the collective leadership of Stalin’s tactics of encroaching 
on intra~Party democracy. The pupils eveg surpassed their master and simply 
“proposed” that voting take place on the diffusely formulated changes in the 
regulations. After the Congress had approved the changes, the collective leader- 

_ ship still had the right to give them a final check. It is interesting to note that 
no time was allotted for discussing the changes. 

As might be expected, there is no mention in the 1956 decree of resuming 
all-union conferences. On the contrary, the changes introduced ensure that both 
the central and the provincial Party apparatuses will have greater freedom and 
independence from the groups that elected them. 

Hitherto the regulations had stipulated that union republic Party congresses 
be held every eighteen months. The latest decree has extended this period to two 
years except for the Ukraine, Belorussia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, the period 
for which is now four years. In practice this means that the Communist parties of 
these four biggest republics have gained a little more freedom of action internally 
at the cost of losing any opportunity they had of criticizing the Kremlin’s actions, 
at least for the next four years. 

The decree envisages similar measures with respect to plenary sessions of the 
central committees of union republic Communist parties and of Party committees 
in oblasts, krais and in towns with regional divisions. The 1952 regulations 
prescribed that plenums of the central committee of union republics of oblast and 
and krai committees be held every two months, plenums of okrug committees every 

‘six weeks, and plenumas of raion and city committees every month. Now, under 
Paragraphs 42, 47 and.5o the offices of the relevant Party committees will attend 
the plenums of the Party committees much less frequently than before: in raions, 
okrugs and cities, once every three months; in union republics, oblasts and krais, 
only three times a year. 

Also, conferences of the provincial Party organizations will be held much 
less frequently. Under Paragraphs 41, 46 and 49 the corresponding Party com- 
mittees are obliged to report to these organizations at regular intervals. Party 
conferences of union tepublics, krais, oblasts, okrugs and cities with regional 
divisions will now be held once every two years. Earlier, at the oblast, krai and 

_ tepublic level they had been once every eighteen months, in okrugs, raions and 

all towns, annually. The new decree makes no reference to Party conferences for 
raions and small towns not further divided. These will presumably be covered 
by the “as required” section, that is, held very rarely. 

One reason for no longer holding Party conferences in raions and small towns 
at set intervals is that, far away from the nearest Party center, the average Com- 
munist sees clearer than anywhere else the falsity of the claims that the popula- 
tion’s standard of living is rising constantly, that agricultural areas are being 
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_ better proyided for and that the kolkhoz economy is improving rapidly. In these 
lower echelons dissatisfaction can most easily come to the surface. “Legal” 
adverse comments made in but a few provincial regions could produce a kind 
of chain reaction which in a short time might compel the collective leadership 
to call an.extraordinary Party congress, as stipulated under Paragraph 29. Such 
a congress would hardly go as smoothly for the present leaders as did the recent 
Twentieth. The collective leadership is hardly likely to have forgotten the demand 
suddenly made at the Fourteenth Party Congress in 1925 by the Leningrad Party 
organization to be allowed to speak on a Central Committee report or the opposi- 
tion strongholds in large enterprises which Stalin was able to overcome only 
after declaring them enemies of the people and handing over the matter to the 
NKVD. 


The collective leadership’s desire to avoid any repetitions of this type of 
occurrence is the reason for the change which stipulates that raion and city 
committees and the corresponding political sections have the right to permit 
separate shop, brigade or district organizations to be formed in local Party 
organizations with more than 50 Communists. (Under the former regulations the 

' figure was.more than 100 members and candidate members.) There is little doubt 
that the division of the Party members of a large enterprise numbering 100 or 
more into two or more organizations, each a a ge guiding office (Para- 
graph 59), would slow down considerably a ‘ ” reaction of all the enter- 
prise’s Party members to any political event. For the same reasons the Party 
Central Committee waived its right under Paragraph 56 to permit the formation 
of Party committees in enterprises and institutions with more than 300 Commu- 
nists. In such cases the “primary Party organization” of an enterprise ceases to 
exist ‘and is divided instead into several shop, brigade and section organizations 
headed not by the “office of the Soviet Communist Party collective” but by a 

‘committee consisting of professional Party members and on a level with the 
Party committee of a city division. This breakdown of a large Party group into 
several smaller units subordinate to members of the Party apparatus is obviously 
expedient for the present leaders. 


. The abolition of the practice of having in “ie provinces Party Control Com- 
mittee deputies not answerable to the local Party committees is rather strange 
at first glance. In a speech at the Nineteenth Congress Khrushchev gave the 
` reason for creating this independent group as the fact that the supervision and 
control concentrated in the Central Committee were an integral and important 
part of Party leadership.? At the Twentieth Congress, only four years later, 
Khrushchev said that life had shown that there was no need of these deputies. 3 
Stalin had wanted Central Committee supervisors who were answerable to him 
_alone. It would seem that the collective leadership does not yet feel itself strong 
enough to permit the existence of completely iadependent higher Party officials 
opeminng at considerable distances from the center. 





A Pravdi, October 13, 1952. 
3 Ibid., February 15, 1956. 
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- The 1952 regulations defined in precise terms the number of Party secretaries 
in committees at every stage in the system. In each case the number of years of 
Party membership for a secretary was stipulated; for example, five years for an 
oblast committee, three years for okrug, raion and city committees. The 1956 
decree abolished this precision and permits only the Party Central Committee 
to decide the number of secfetaries. in each committee. This change requires 
little comment. It is clear that the collective leadership does not wish to allow 
anyone else to command the secretariat, which holds the zi position ineach 
Party committee. 

The limitation of internal Party PEEN carried out by the collective lea- 
dership has already brought a certain amount of benefit. Full details of the March 
. demonstrations in Tiflis are not available but it appears that they were not so 

much pro-Stalin as anti-Khrushchev and showed the confusion of the rank-and- 
file Communist at the tragi-comedy of the former leader’s dethronement staged 
by his erstwhile faithful followers. It is perhaps significant that the demonstra- 
tions did not take place during the Twentieth Congress but only after the new 
Central Committee had been elected. The 1956 changes have done much to limit 
the possibility of this type of unexpected internal confusion from turning into 
an organized protest. - 

A final change in the 1952 regulations frees the political sections of rail- 

road, sea and river transportation from the obligation of directing not only poli- 
tical but also Party work connected with transportation, in spite of the fact that 
the political sections, in strict accordance with Paragraph 64 of the regulations, 
continue to be looked: upon as sections of the Party Central Committee. In this 
way Party organizations in transportation are becoming officially independent 
of the political sections, while the latter cease to be omnipotent masters of both 
` the political and the Party sections. It would seem that, except in-the case of the 
Army and the Navy, where the unity of political and Party-activities is to remain 
unchanged, “Divide and Rule” is the motto of the collective leadership. 
V: Berg 


The Economy 


Changes and Additions to the Kolkhoz Charter 


On March 10, 1956, at the end of the Twentieth Party Congress, the Soviet 
press published a decree of the Central Committee and the.Council of Ministers 
entitled “On the Charter of the Agricultural Attel and the Further Development 
of Kolkhoznik Initiative in the Organization of Kolkhoz Production and in 
Managing the Affairs of the Artel.” This document makes it apparent that the 
Soviet leaders intend'to take drastic measures to force the kolkhozniks to payers 
harder. 

In the introductory, propagandistic part the assertion was made that “Kol- 
khoz construction has incteased to a new level in its development and the kol- 
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khozes have to solve new tasks in the further raising of agricultural production.” 1 
For this reason, the Soviet government insisted, it had become essential to intro- 
duce changes and corrections in the existing Charter of the Agricultural Artel. 
In order to make this assertion sound more convincing reference was made to 
numerous letters which, it was claimed, were being sent to the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers by the kolkhozes and individual kolkhozniks. In 
these letters certain changes were proposed. 


‘The model charter previously in operation had been approved by the Second 
All-Union Congress of Kolkhoznik Shock Workers and confirmed by the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars and the Central Committee on February 17, 1935.* 
The charter declared that peasants who voluntarily joined kolkhozes made it 
their aim “with common production resources and mutual organized labor to 
build a collective, that is, communal, farm, to ensure complete victory over the 
kulak, over all exploiters and enemies of the workers.” In addition to the commu- 
nal farm the charter also envisaged the existence of small private plots for kol- 
khozniks. Apart from the private plot, each kolkhoz family was permitted to keep 
a limited number of Cattle, pigs, sheep, goats and’ bees. The number of cattle 
allowed to a family varied from region to region and depended on the compara- 
tive development of livestock raising’in the given region. Only the number of 
rabbits and domestic fowl owned was not subject to limitations. 


The limitations on animals privately owned were as follows:* 


Limitations on Animals Owned by Kolkhoznike 


a Maximum Number Permitted ——___—_. 
Type of Agricultural Region Cows Calves Sows Sheep andGosts Homea Camch 
Grain, Cotton, Sugar Beet, Hemp, Potatoes 
and Vegetables, Tea and Tobacco ....... i 2 12 10 — — 
Agricultural and Livestock Raising......... 2—3 * 2-3 20—25 — — 
Non-Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Livestock 
Ramp esnaera EEEE TENERENT 4—5 * 2—3 30—40 1 +x 
Nomadic Livestock Raising ........neenuna 8—10 * 23 100-150 10 5-8 


* Unhmited, 
** Two camels could be owned instead of one horse. 

Under the charter all work on a kolkhoz was to be carried out by the kol- 
khozniks themselves, but no compulsory work norms were envisaged by the 
statutes. Mention was nevertheless made of certain fines which the management 
‘of an artel had the right to impose for non-fulfillment of a person’s obligations. 
In cases where educational measures and fines did not have the desired effect the 
management was obliged to raise the question of a member’s expulsion from the 
kolkhoz. Expulsion had to be considered at a general meeting, attended by not 
less than two thirds of all the able-bodied kolkhozniks, and had to be confirmed 
by the raion executive committee. ` 





1 Pravda, March 10, 1956. 
3 [bid., February 18, 1935. 
3 Tid. 
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. The Soviet leaders gradually introduced changes into the charter. As early as 
May 27, 1939 the Central Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
approved a decree on “Measures to Prevent Communal Lands from Being 


` | Wasted.”4 The decree was aimed at „reducing. the area of kolkhozniks’, private 


plots. “On several kolkhozes,” reads the decree, “it has become the practice for 
a kolkhoznik’s private plot to be transformed in effect into the private property 
of the kolkhoz family, controlled not by the’ kolkhoz but by the kolkhoznik at 
his own discretion.” The decree proposed that the area of all private plots be 
measured and that any excessive areas discovered should be joined to the com- 
munal land. 


The decree thus had an adverse affect on the interests of kolkhoz families 
settled on farms formerly held in land tenure. The decree obliged all Party and 
government organs, within one year and three months, to evict kolkhoz.families . 
from the former farmsteads, to install them in large settlements and to allot them — 
private plots in accordance with a set standard. The former farmstead lands were 
to be plowed up and included in the communai land. At the same time the small 
settlements which had grown up during the NEP were also eliminated. 

Among those who suffered most from this decree were the peasants in whose 
areas the pre-Revolutionary Stolypin land reform had been carried out. These 
peasants were loath to leave their flourishing farmsteads and start again, often 
in unfavorable conditions. 

This decree also made it law that kolkhozniks should work a definite sens 
of work-day units during the year, as follows:5 


š Compulsory Minimum 
` Type of Arca of Work-Day Units 
Industrial Area with no Highly Developed Agriculture areata ears 60 
“Cotton-Growing Area ornon e eee ene ne ee eee TE , 100 
AML Others: ice sviets ssi oh edad Dae eee bad vealed eee wees 80 


NOTE: There was no compulsory minrmum foc young people from 12 to 16 years of age. . 

Further, the decree stated that “men and women kolkhozniks who are able 
to work but who complete during the year less than the norms indicated must 
be considered as having left the kolkhoz and having lost the rights of a kol- 

“khoznik.” During the war, by a decree of the. Central Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars dated April 17, 1942, the norms were reviewed and 
increased :¢ 


Compulsory Mrnimam 
Type of Area of Wark-Day Unite 
Industrial Area with no Highly, Developed Agriculture ........... 100 
Cotton-Growing Area... cece cece eee e eee e enone nena tee atenes 150 - 
Al Other oaeo keo TapE S ae ee eek veel ET EKEUR 120 


NOTE; Xonag people, from 12 19-16 east of age Were redúirèd to Wotka ulnin af 50 woe cay nait 





4 Vazbneishie resheniya po selskomn khoxyaiston va 1938-1946 eg. (The Most Important Decisions on 
Agriculture in“1938-1946), Moscow, 1948, pp. 281-87. 


® Izpestia, May 28, 1939. 
6 Ibid., April 17, 1942. 
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The local'‘authorities had the right to-alter the compulsory number of work- 
day units, but not by more than 20% above or below the compulsory norms. 
. However: “Kolkhozniks who are able to work but who have, without good 
reason, failed to complete the compulsory minimum of work-day units for the 
period of agricultural work, are to be prosecuted.”? 


“ Despite the harsh measures, agriculture continued to lag. By 1955 there was 
` still no marked improvement in the situation. On the contrary, in certain branches, 
particularly in grain production, and, in spite of the much-propagandized exten- 
sion of corn sowings and the sown area as a whole in the virgin and idle lands, 
an almost catastrophic situation arose. This crisis, which was to a large extent 
due to peasant resistance to the kolkhoz system, was the real reason for the 
publication of the recent decrees by the Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers. The statements that the kolkhoz system “had opened the wide road to 
a prosperous life” and that it had created the necessary conditions for a “sharp 
increase” in food production, were simply propaganda intended for the outside 
world. At the same time there was a noticeable attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to convince the Soviet population that everything possible had been done 
to achieve a “sharp increase” in agriculture. Now, it was maintained, it was only 
necessary to introduce a few corrections, changes and additions to the existing 
system and to fulfill them strictly. 


Particularly noteworthy was the unusually careful choice of words in the 
recent decree. The Central Committee and the Council of Ministers: 


consider it essential to recommend and to advise kolkhozniks, on the basis of 

' the main task of ensuring a sharp increase in agriculture and livestock-raising, to 

themselves add to and change individual points in the approved agricultural artel 
charter, taking into account the specific local conditions of the kolkhoz. 


i a . e 
In making changes and corrections to the charter the kolkhozniks are obliged 
first and foremost to bear in mind the goal of “a considerable increase in the 
labor productivity of kolkhozniks and greater output of agricultural products.” 
Moreover: 


Frequently, negligent kolkhozniks who complete few work-day units and some 
persons who have in fact broken off all labor relationships with the kolkhoz have 
large private plots, use kolkhoz pastures and receive other privileges established 
for kolkhozniks although they do not fulfill the elementary obligations of members 
of a kolkhoz. 


In order once and for all to attach the kolkhoz peasantry to the communal 
land the decree struck out at the personal plots of land. Previous government 
attempts to reduce the. area of private plots and concentrate work on the com- 
munal land had met little real success. The kolkhoz family carefully tilled its 
private plot, whose permissible area was between 0.25 and 0.5 hectares. This plot 
was frequently the basic source of income and food for the family. 





7 Vagbneishis resheniya, op. cit., p. 310. 
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As late as last year the local authorities were arbitrarily confiscating the 
private plots and joining them to the communal lands without any official action ` 
being taken. For example, in Brest Oblast of the Belorussian SSR, corn was 
sown on private plots on many kolkhozes and the kolkhozniks were given land 
in exchange in the communal fields. At the Pyt & kommunizmu Kolkhoz in Orel 
Oblast, it was claimed that the kolkhozniks had voluntarily yielded their private 
plots for growing hemp.® 

By the decree of March 10, 1956 the private plots were to be further reduced. 
Formally, the limits on théir areas were to be established by the kolkhozniks 
themselves at a general meeting, although in fact the, decisions would be taken . 
by the Party and Komsomol organizations together with the “foremost kol- 
khozniks.” As to the number of cattle which could be privately-owned, it was 
stated that “there is hardly any need to retain the earlier established number of 
cattle which a kolkhoz family may own.” Further it was proposed that the norms 
of work-day units also be reviewed. 


The decree furnished a new definition of the principle of counting the mini- 
mum number of work-day units performed by a kolkhoznik. The norms were to 
be established in the various regions “on the basis of needs for labor expenditure 
in thé communal sector of a kolkhoz.” ‘The norms for work completed were also 
to be fundamentally reviewed and neneetorh to a on the degree ‘of meha 
nization of the labor processes. 

The decree several times mentioned “conscientious” and ‘ ‘negligent” kol- 
khozniks, the latter, being those who concentrate their efforts on their private 
plots. The private plots of the latter were to be reduced considerably -(or, even 
eliminated) and the negligent kolkhozniks were to be deprived of the right to 
use the common pastures and the hay,mown there. - 

Equally simple was the solution to the problem of expelling the unconscien- 
tious members. Previously, expulsions were considered at meetings of the raion 
executive committee, but henceforth a decision of the general assembly of kolkhoz 
members will suffice. i 


The decree attempted to make the “conscientious” kolkhozniks feel hostile 
to those who are not. The new'line appears to be similar to that prevailing at the 
time of collectivization, when the Communist Party’ tried to set the poor peasants 
against the kulaks, By sowing discord among the kolkhozniks, the Party now 
is hoping to break that passive resistance to the kolkhoz system which is des- 
cribed as an “unconscientious attitude.” 


` The aim of the whole decree was to make the kolkhoz peasants obedient 
executors of Party directives. To make this. task easier it was “recommended” 
that the solution ‘of the most pressing probléms in kolkhoz life be entrusted to - 
authorized agents and that the tights of kolkhoz managements be extended. 
In practice this will make it possible for the local Fepersentsuves ‘of the authorities 





8 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, March 16, 1955. 
? Solskoe kbog yaisteo, Moscow, December 11, 1955, 
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to sidetrack the kolkhozniks from solving for themselves problems important 
to them and will facilitate the implementation of Party and government decisions. 


In the final part of the decree the local organs of authority were warned that 
the new form of management “does not reduce but increases the responsibility 
of Party, Soviet and agricultural organs for the state of affairs on kolkhozes and 
requires that the level of political and organizational work in the countryside be 
raised.” In other words the decree makes it compulsory to implement without 
fail all the “advice” and “recommendations.” 


After the September Plenum of the Central Committee, the Party sent tens 
of thousands of Party members to reinforce the MTS and the kolkhozes. At the 
Congress of the Ukrainian Communist Party, Ukrainian Central Committee 
Secretary Kirichenko reported that more than 40,000 Communists and Kom- 
somols had been sent to “reinforce” agriculture.1° 


' The recent elections and dispatch of 30,000 Party members to the countryside 
replaced one third of all kolkhoz chairmen. The majority of those sent replaced 
chairmen of kolkhozes, although hardly any of the former were familiar with 
agricultural problems. Such knowledge was not required of them. Their only 
obligation was to ensure the implementation of Party decisions on agriculture. 
These persons are all fully aware that their future Party career will depend on 
their energy and effectiveness in their new positions, and they will therefore bend 
every effort to carry out their missions, 


Most probably the new decree will have the following results: (1) A reduction 
in the area of the private plots will bring about a considerable lowering in the 
standard of living of the kolkhoz masses; (2) The new method of establishing 
the minimum number of work-day units and productivity norms will mean 
kolkhozniks will have to work harder. It will also be possible, in certain cases, 
to transfer kolkhozniks to the virgiri lands and to other work. However, it is 
hardly likely that the new decree will break the peasants’ resistance to the kolkhoz 
system. ‘The passive resistance which has existed up to now may appear in other 
forms. Nevertheless, the measures intended in the decree are such that their 
implementation will inevitably mark a turning-point for the worse in the kol- 
khozniks’ position. The far-reaching nature of the changes and their possible 
consequences can only be compared in their intensity with the general collecti- 
vization which was carried out a little over 25 years ago. 

“Simultaneously with the above decree another was published “On Monthly 
Pay Advances to Kolkhozniks and Supplementary Pay for Labor on Kolkhozes.” 
Essentially, this decree was a continuation of the first and was intended to soften 
the harsh effect of the “recommended” reduction in area of private plots, the 
increased minimum number of work-day units and the higher labor productivity 
required in the first decree. By legalizing monthly pay advances to kolkhozniks 
the Party intends to calm them, Whether this sop will satisfy them or not only 
time can show. Perhaps. the authorities are hoping that the kolkhoznik, deprived 


10 Prasda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 19, 1956. 
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of bis private plot and cattle, will giveup the uneven struggle; abandon his resis- 
tance and be content with the monthly advances which ensure him a certain 
minimum standard of living. 

The second decree also envisages a change in the existing system of making 
supplementary’ bonus payments for the fulfillment and over-fulfillment of kolkhoz 
' production plans. In the future, bonus payments both to kolkhozniks and to 
management personnel on kolkhozes will be decided upon by a general assembly 
of members. ‘This measure was intended to prevent kolkhozniks from obtaining 
too high an income from bonuses. 

The new decree as a whole cannot fail to impress kolkhozniks as evidence 
of new pressure to be placed on them. The Soviet press carries reports on the 
manner in which the new decree is being implemented to the letter. Everywhere 
the minimum number of work-day* units roe men is being incresaed to 300 an- 
nually, and for women to 250.11 

\The new changes and additions to the kolkhoz charter aré further evidence 
that all tepressions and other measures practiced for a quarter of a century have 
failed to reform the peasant and to kill his desire to work independently -on his 
own farms. l i S. xe 


» F 


11 Leningrad Radio, News Bulletin, March 15, 1956. 
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REVIEWS 
Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 5, 1956. 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress might well be called a congress of 
reservations; for, although several new aspects of policy were announced, each 
was put forth with enough hedging to indicate that there was a lack of will to 
make any fundamental change in Party policy. The issue of Kommunist under 

“review is devoted mainly to the reasons for these reservations. 

For example, although Stalin has been accused of serious distortions of the 
Party line and the cult of the individual is attacked, the collective leaders are 
now dividing Stalin’s life into periods, ani earlier one during which he contributed 
much to the Soviet order, and a later one when his faults became manifest.: He 
still remains one of the outstanding figures in the building of socialism. The 
reason for this reservation is that if the attack against Stalin had been pressed too 
far it could have led to a complete rejection of the Soviet system by the ‘people. 

Last year, in our review of Kommunist, it was pointed out that the collective 
leaders were attempting to belittle Stalin as a theoretician. His tactics however, 
were to be preserved. The best example of this attitude is Khrushchev’s phrase 
“The sword of the Revolution must remain sharp as before.” 

The editorial in this issue, entitled “Under the Bannér of Leninism,” devotes 
special attention to the reservation: Primarily it deals with the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism on “coexistence.” It has to be proved that this new concept 
is not a recent invention, but existed even for Lenin: “In the very first years of 
Soviet authority Lenin brought forward the principle of peaceful coexistence 
between states having different social systems.” However, because Lenin had. 
in mind international unity only on the basis of the struggle for world revolution, 
the editorial contains the reservation: “However, we do not retreat one iota from 
our Marxist-Leninist views..We do and shall continue to conduct an ideological 
struggle against capitalism.” This addition was essential, because otherwise the 
‘capitalist system’s right to exist would have to be admitted. As it is, the unchang- 
ing Party line is preserved together with Stalin’s tactics. 

A particularly important reservation is made concerning the cult of the 
individual. 

The Party, in conducting the struggle against the cult of the individual, does not 
forget the great services J. V. Stalin rendered it, the working class of the USSR 
and the whole international Communist movement. The positive role of J. V. Stalin 
is well known in the preparation and carrying out of the socialist Revolution, in the 
Civil War, in the struggle of the Party and its Central Committee against the distor- 
ters and enemies of Leninism—the Trotskyists, Zinovievites, right-wing opportu- 

- nists and bourgeois nationalists—in the struggle to build socialism in our country. 
. The writer then goes on to say that the cult of the individual “did great harm 
to our cause.” It is particularly emphasized that Stalin’s failure to observe the 
principle of collective leadership was ‘very harmful and led to distortion of 
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Lenin’s principles in Party and state activity: Moreover, it even led to a blatant 
“violation of socialist legality.” 


However, the editors of Kommunist are fully aware how ieagoaeae it-is not 
to allow people to draw the natural conclusions from the current campaign 
against the cult. “Under the pretense of condemning the cult of the individual, - 
certain rotten elements are trying to cast doubt on the correctness of Party policy 
and its Leninist roots ... Such moods, even if they are isolated cases, cannot be 
tolerated inthe Party.” ' ; ` 

It is noteworthy that the editorial is quite aggressive in character. Although 
coexistence is emphasized, the free world is sharply criticized together with all 
-who do not accept the new line. 


Kommunist contains a second editorial, entitled “The Masses, the Party and 
Leaders in the Struggle for Communism,” which deals with the theoretical basis 
of the new line, and is in many ways a repetition of the first editorial. Such 
repetition is a specific feature of Soviet propaganda, and is calculated to be 
- absorbed mechanically. ‘The aim of the article is to show the complete unity 
between ‘the people and the leaders, between the Party and the remainder of the 
multinational population of the Soviet Union. However, here again the cult of 
the individual, coexistence and the new policies are discussed. It is once more 
emphasized that: “Our Party, full of faith in its' powers, has boldly revealed 
‘shortcomings and mistakes in work which were connected with the cult of the 
individual and which became especially widespread in the latter period of the 
life and activities of J. V. Stalin.” In essence this is only a restatement of the 
thoughts expressed in the first article. There are also more quotations from Lenin. 
Once again, the inevitable reservations are made which soften the force of the 
new line. 


Touching on the delicate problem af the d of socialist legality as a, 
direct result of the cult of the individual, the author makes a very important 
reservation. He wishes to prevent people’s drawing the conclusion that the 
sacrifice of numerous persons during the previous period was a direct result of 
criminal actions by the authorities. He therefore writes: “The Party trains its 
cadres in a tesolute struggle against all anti-Leninist deviations and trends...” 
There is also a detailed list of all those who must be cast “on the rubbish heap 
of history.”, These include the Trotskyists, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, nationalists 
and many other groups who, in the editors’ words, “came forward with proposals 
hostile to Leninism on the question of the methods of developing the country.” 

It has also been realized that the rehabilitation of public figures condemned 
earlier may lead to the thought that all those, condemned were the victims of 
injustice, It is therefore asserted: 


After the death of Lenin, when the Trotskyists, Bukharinites and nationalists 
increased their pernicious attacks on the general line of the Party and attempted 
to force it away from the correct Leninist path. Stalin, together with the other 
members of the Central Committee—the. Leninists—decisively routed the ideo- 
logical opponents of Marxism-Leninism and fought for the general line of the Party. 
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The present leaders do not, therefore, intend to rehabilitate the deviationists, 
and they give warning that the possibility is not even to be considered. In this 
case Stalin is presented as a positive figure, a leader who rendered the Party 
great services although his character contained negative features—rudeness, 
lack of flexibility and consideration for fellow workers, as well as immodesty. 

Whatever is said, however, an important qualification appears. Although 
Stalin “fought for the general line of the Party” the cult of his personality acquired 

“ugly forms and did great harm to the cause of Communism.” Moreover, “in the 
postwar years, when the principle of collective leadership had already been 
violated, Stalin, who was not familiar with the state of affairs in the countryside, 
carried out on his own initiative several economic measures which were not 
justified...” At this point the hand of Khrushchev can be felt, since he claims 
the role of an agricultural expert. At the same time Stalin is accused of lacking 
tactical ability. 

Noteworthy also is the mention that it is very important not to allow distor- 
tions of the principle of edsonachalie [the undivided authority of one person in an 
enterprise or organization] to the extent that it becomes entrenched bureaucracy. 
This concerns not only Stalin but Malenkov, too, whose short term in the highest 
office gave the leaders reason to fear a new Stalin-type dictatorship. In short, the 
second editorial is simply a further development of the views which were ex- 
pressed in the first editorial and stated much earlier at the Congress. This aspect 
of the new line evidently is most in the interests of the collective leaders, and 
they are doing their utmost to make it further their aims. 

A logical continuation of the first two articles is the publication of some 
documents written by Lenin which concern the political aspect of the Communist 
program. Documents have been specially selected which emphasize the role of 
_ the masses. Lenin is quoted as an opponent of the cult of the individual. In 
passing it should be mentioned that this issue of Kommunist, like previous ones, 
is full of material on Lenin. One example is provided by the reminiscences of 
A. A, Andreev, entitled “Vladimir Dich Lenin.” Andreev was formerly a member 
of the Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee. He was removed as 
People’s Commissar of Transport in 1935 and as People’s Commissar of Agri- 
culture in 1946 because of failures and breakdowns in the branches under his 
control, but, despite this, he has remained in the Party apparatus for many years. 
His reminiscences are purely personal in character and help to extol Lenin, thus 

increasing the latter’s authority on which the present leaders are relying heavily. 
l Like previous issues, No. 5 also contains an article on questions of art and 
literature. It is entitled “The Leninist Principle of the Party Spirit in Literature.” 
Previously the “Party spirit” was so named, but now the adjective “Leninist” is 
_ attached, The main point in the article is that the Party spirit should be understood 
as service to the people, which aids the artist or writer to have a clear ideological 
Purpose. Mention is also made of the need to instill implacability towards all 
that is “hostile, rotten and moribund.” This implacability makes the writer a 
“propagandist of ideas which reflect the objective truth of life.” One noteworthy 
detail in the article is the statement that a writer’s work does not always go 
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smoothly and without hitch. As an example certain mistakes in Fadeev’s novel 
The Young Guard are cited. . 

Of some interest is a review at the end of the issue, in the Criticism and 
Bibliography section. It is entitled “The Problems of the History of Soviet 
Society in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.” The authors are E. Genkina, Yu. 
Polyakov and S. Yakubovskaya. Recently the Soviet press has been devoting 
much space to “reestablishing historical truth.” It is carefully emphasized that 
now, under the post-Stalin leadership, decisive measures are being taken to | 
_ avoid any distortions and to achieve objectivity. The authors of the review accuse 
the Encyclopedia of idealizing the history of the Party: “Idealizing occurs in 
stds on the history of the development of individual branches of industry 

. In articles of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia there are also [cases of] 
oe interpretation of the facts of history. As an example of this the ‘April 
Theses . . .’ may be quoted.” The barbs are again directed against Stalin, although 
his name ; does not occur. 

In sum, the material in this issue consists almost exclusively of half-state- 
ments, reservations and hints. The collective leaders could not summon up the 
strength and conviction to state openly and directly their opinion on all the 
questions which concern them. This would bs-too risky. Moreover, there has 
always been a great abyss between ss the Communists say and the truth. 

A. Gasp 
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Voprosy ekonomiki 
Organ of the Instituts of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
~ Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1, 2, 1956. 


The January issue of Voprosy ekonomiki opens with an interesting article by 
the Soviet finance expert V. Dyachenko entitted “The Objective Foundations 
of Internal Financing.” This article is one of the first attempts by a Soviet econo- 
mist “to throw light.on the essence of internal financing [of an enterprise] as a 
category of socialist political economy.” In the Soviet Union enterprises have 
frxed economic autonomy within the framework of the state plan. In carrying 
out this plan, enterprises are obliged gradually to increase income and profits 
through improved operating efficiency. ` 

Soviet enterprises function under the system known as Abograschet,* which . 
is in essence an element of capitalism. The dogmatic followers of the Stalin line, 
asserting that socialism has already been built in the USSR, do not like to admit that 
capitalistn exists in the Soviet Union and therefore up to the present have not 
given a theoretical explanation of this feature. Dyachenko has taken the first step 
towards an explanation. Hitherto Abozraschet had been looked upon by Soviet 
economists as merely a method of bookkeeping. Dyachenko puts forward the 


* Khoyraschet, by Soviet definition, comprises for main points: the meeting of costs from inter- 
nal resources: operational independence: expression of results in money: enterprise responsibility for 
falfillment of plan. 
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thesis that it is an objective economic institution in the same general economic 
category as capital, commodities, the market or interest. . 

The aim of Aboyraschet is profit for the enterprise concerned. To explain and 
justify this capitalistic feature Dyacheńko speaks of it as a purely monetary form 
having no relationship to value. Then, in order to explain the existence of money, 
he says: “At the socialist stage of the development of society, when commodity 
production and the action of the law of cost are still maintained, the comparison 

. of physical labor with its results in units of working time cannot be realized 
x directly.” 

. Dyachenko then returns to the traditional Soviet concept that Abozraschet is 
only a method of bookkeeping. He declares that its main feature is the juxta- 
position of various costs and prices for accounting purposes. That means that 
the income of enterprises in the Soviet Union and the profits of the state monopoly 
{turnover tax and deductions from enterprise profits) are nothing more than 
figures in account books. However, the author makes another attempt to depart 
from the accepted Soviet view. He asks: “If Aboxraschet is only a method of keep- 
ing the books, a mere collection of figures, what is its objective purpose?” 
He asserts that the stimulus for such a method of accounting is “the realization 
of the principle of the financial interest of the enterprise and each worker.” 

Thus, since the figures in the account books reflect a financial situation and 
are the direct interest of all concerned, profit is something tangible. Distribution 
according to work performed is the way this interest is expressed. 

It is evident that such an abstraction is a tribute to socialist theory and not to 
practical reality. Profits made by Soviet enterprises are not divided among the 
workers, and wages are not dependent on the success of Abograschet. Soviet 
workers have no direct interest either in Abovraschet or in the increase of enterprise 
profits. Only the state profits directly. 

In passing, the author states that at the moment, instead of a director’s fund 
there is an enterprise fund, amounting to between 1% and 6% of the planned 
profit and 20% to 50% of the profit over and above the plan. The fund is for 
providing new equipment and modernizing existing equipment, expanding and 
repairing living quarters, constructing and maintaining cultural institutions and 
also awatding individual prizes. 

Dyachenko’s article is replete with hopelessly dogmatic formulas, textbook 
logic and divergence from reality, features frequently found in Soviet economic 
science in general. His article is interesting not so much for its contents but 
because it is an attempt to say something new. 

The remaining articles in the January issue deal with applied economics. 
A. Probst, in his article “Problems of the Development ofthe Fuel Sector in the 
USSR,” proposes that the use of wood for fuel be curtailed. In 1955 wood 
comprised, 12% of the country’s fuel supply, this figure including that used for 
domestic heating. The author considers wood an uneconomical fuel, whose 
misuse is leading to the destruction of forests in the European areas of the Soviet 
Union, already deficient in this respect. He strongly advocates the use of natural 
gases'and petroleum as cheap fuels. He gives interesting figures for the extraction 
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of mineral fuels in the USSR and the United States. In the USSR in 1927—28 
coal comprised 62.3% of the total, petroleum 34.4%, gas 0.8%, peat 2.5%. In 
1955 coalcomprised 70.4%, petroleum 22.5%, gas 2.2%, peat 4.2% and shaleo.7%. 
In the United States the picture in.1954 was as follows: coal 32. 7%, petroleum 
38.7%» gas 28.5%. ` 

M. Nesmy’s The Problem of Calculating the Cost of Kolkhoz Produce” 
and I. Shilov’s “Methods of Computing Production Costs on Cotton Kolkhozes’”” 
ate patt of the discussion at present being held in Soviet economic literature on 
the computation of production costs, profitability and Aboyraschet on the kolkhoz. ` 
Hitherto, kolkhoz production costs had never been calculated. Only recently 
has the need for cost accounting on kolkhozes and the MTS been discussed. 

This issue devotes much space to foreign economics, including two articles 
on China. V. Goryunov and M. Pankin’s somewhat superficial “Economic Links 
Between the Chinese People’s Republic and the Countries of Asia” attempts to 
prove the failure of the American embargo on China. In 1954 China’s trade 
turnover with Asian countries, other than the USSR, was 23.5% higher than in 
1950, when the embargo was first imposed. The article points out the type of 
goods imported by China from Asia. Such strategic materials as tungsten, lead, . 
zinc, and tin are on the list. Moreover, in 1953, 60,000 tons of rubber were im- 
ported, and in-1954, 62,000 tons. It is surprising to find that China is importing 
such metals as tungsten and zinc, since she herself is rich in them and exports 
them to the Soviet Union. It would appear, therefore, that China is acting as an 
intermediary and resells the metals imported from Asia to the USSR. 

In the bibliographic section there is a review of China’s First Five-Year Plan 
by N. Shvetsov: It contains many statistical data and is the most complete 1 review 
yet published on the subject in the USSR. A second review, “The Development 
of Heavy Industry in the Romanian People’s Republic,” by Yu. Oleinik.is also 
mainly of a statistical nature. 

There is also a review by G. Roginsky’ of the book -Apologists for Monopoly 
recently published by American Marxists attacking the theories of the con- 
temporary American economists Stigler, Nutter and Galbraith, ` 

S. Ivanoy’s “The Strike Movement in the Major Capitalist Countries After 
World War II” is clearly out of date. All the figures. quoted are prior to 1950. 
The author’s main conclusion is that, despite bourgeois ideologists’ assertions 
to the contrary, the class war in the West is not abating. 

V. Zorin’s “What Have The Economic Measures Carried Out in Recent 
Years in the USA Given to American Monopolies?” provides its own answet, 
which is not hard to guess: ‘The measures have provided: thé major enterprises 
with huge profits. The author makes no reference to the effect these measures in. 
the country’s domestic political policy had on the whole American economic 
cycle. However, this is a major theme, to wie Soviet economists have given 
little attention. 

The article by N. Rydvanov entitled eed in the Capitalist Countries 
in 1954-55” is far more interesting. This detailed account contains many 
statistical data which permit an interesting comparison with the unfavorable 
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figures for Soviet agricultural development. The author’s main attention is 
centered on the agricultural surpluses of the capitalistic countries. He rightly 
concludes that “the basic cause for the amassing of huge reserves of agricultural 
produce in the USA are growing marketing difficulties.” But, surprising as it 
may seem, Rydvanov does not look upon these reserves as an indication of over- 
production but as a sign that there is a decrease in sales on the internal market.. 
His conclusion is that Americans are going hungry. 


* 


The February issue of Voprosy ekonomiki opens with the editorial “The Magni- 
ficent Program for the Economic Development of the USSR.” It is a résumé of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan, made for ptopaganda purposes. ‘The article contains 
nothing that is not in the text of the Plan. 


The main theoretical article of this issue is P. Pavlov’s “Technological Pro- 
gress and the Moral Wear of Machinery Under Socialism.” This is a sharp turn 
from traditional Soviet theory that machinery must be used until no longer 
capable of functioning. By “moral wear of machinery” Pavlov refers to the obso- 
lescence and inefficiency of machinery still capable of operating. The opportunity 
costs of using obsolescent machines under conditions of constant technological 
progress increase unceasingly. The majority of Soviet economists to date have. 
asserted that there is no moral wear of machinery under socialism. For example, 
one source states that “in contradistinction to capitalism, in the Soviet economy 

‘the so-called moral wear of basic stocks does not exist.”1 Pavlov’s article is the 
first attempt, under the stress of reality, to break with dogmatism. 


Soviet economists have not acknowledged the existence of the moral wear of 
machinery in the USSR because they claim that such a feature is a purely capi- 
talistic phenomenon and is a concomitant of competition. Pavlov now has the 
difficult task of proving that, while it does exist, in the USSR it is not the same 
as in the West. His solution is to oppose competition to technological progress.. 
- Under capitalism the cause of moral, wear of capital is competition; in the USSR. 
it is technological progress, 


However, the author does not limit himself to this explanation. He arrives 
at the conclusion that in the capitalist countries the moral wear of machinery 
leads to a deterioration in working conditions and an increase in the exploitation 
of the workers. In a socialist society, on the other hand, it expresses the need for 
an economy of communal labor. In a socialist economy a machine is subject to- 
moral wear because in comparison with a new machine it does not ensure an 
increase in labor productivity, while under capitalism the reason is that the machine 
demands greater capital expenditure. 'The author makes no reference to automation 
in the United States or to the fact that it leads to greater labor productivity and 
eçonomies. 


l “ap, A. Allakhverdyan, Nekotorye soprosy teorii sossfskikb Joana (A Few Problems on the Theory 
o£ Soviet Finances), Moscow, 1951, P 40. 
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Pavlov’s article nevertheless contains a number of interesting remarks regar- 
‘ding the Soviet economy. He states, for instance, that at one Leningrad factory 
30% of the machinery consists of two-stroke nut presses that have been in opera- 
tion since 1905. 

Passing on to practical recommendations, Pavlov states that when drawing - 
up the depreciation rate the physical suitability of the machine must not be the 
only starting point. The “economic limit” of a machine’s service must be taken 
into account as well as the “physical limit.” At the moment the USSR sets a high . 
overall rate of depreciation obligatory for the enterprises of an entire ministry. 
He recommends that a differentiation be made and the’ depreciation rate be 
decreased for new machines that are more productive than the old ones. _ 

The rest of the material in this issue is largely devoted to concrete problems 
facing specific branches of the Soviet economy. O. Ozlobin’s article “Electri- 
fication of the National Economy of the USSR during the Sixth Five-Year Plan” 
is an informatory outline. The output of electric power from 1913 to 1960 is | 
given in absolute figures. These are as follows: 1913, 1. 9 billion kilowatt-hours; 
1931, 10.7 billion; 1940, 48.3 billion; 1950, go.0 billion; 1955, 166.0 billion; 
1960 plan, 320.0 billion. Between 1927 and 1954 the production of electric power 
in the USSR increased 35.5 times, while in the United States the increase was only 
5.6 times. However, the author points out that in the US the present per capita 
output is just over three times greater than in the USSR, although he considers 
its use less rational then in the USSR. As examples, he quotes the use of electric 
power for advertizing purposes and refrigerators, both of which he considers 
harmful fromthe point of view of economy. This is a feature of the Stalin disdain 
for the consumer sector. 

Ozlobin further asserts that as far as the magnitude of the coefficient of elec- 
trification is concerned, Soviet industry is the world’s leading country. However, 
‘he does not give the yardstick by which he measures this coefficient abroad. Much 
of the article is given to praising the large-scale electric power plants and turbines 
slated for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Significantly, the article contains no figures at 
all for rural electrification. 

A! Leskov’s article “Technological Progress in Soviet Ferrous Metallurgy” 
deals mainly with the preparation of raw materials and increased labor produc- 
tivity in metallurgy. He proposes the development of plants for concentrating . 
-ores, the washing of limestone, the use of fluxing aggregates and the increased 
processing of coking coals. The author recommends that the use of new revol- 
ving furnaces similar to the ones in operation in West Germany be introduced 
into the USSR for smelting iron from the poor quality ores from Kerch. In the 
steel smelting process Leskov advocates the wide application of oxygen in blast 
furnaces and the introduction into the Soviet Union of new open-hearth furnaces 
as used at present in Hungary. He states further that the demands for rolled metal 
are fot being met in full. He also remarks that, although’ the expansion of the 
existing metallurgical works is cheaper than the construction of new’ ones, during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan new enterprises are to be built because the introduction 
De new techniques, for example, the use of oxygen in steel production, is impos- 
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sible in a number of old works. This means that these old works have reached 
the ‘economic limit’ of their moral wear. 
G. Bakulev’s article “The Reduction of the Price of Fuel as a Factor in the 
‘Reduction of the Cost of Industrial Production During the Sixth Five-Year Plan” 
differs’ but little from the one by Probst. Bakulev notes that over a long period 
of time the high prices of fuel have'been hampering the reduction of cost and 
consequently of selling prices. At the present time fuel represents 25% of all 
production expenses in the ferrous metallurgical industry. Because of the high 
price of coal one kilowatt-hour of electric power at the thermal power plants 
costs ten kopecks, but.only two kopecks at the hydroelectric stations. The author 
proposes that the cost of coal be lowered by forcing the rate of opencut mining 
in Siberia and better use of machinery in'the mines where at the moment they are 
used for only 60%-65% of production. 
B. Gogol, in his article “A Few Questions on the Organization of Soviet 
Trade,” asserts that in the USSR the following changes have taken place in the 
forms of trade in the general retail goods turnover: > 


1940 1954 
State Trade .... 0.0.0.0. 63.1% 63.3% 
Cooperative Trade ....... 22.9% 2714% 
Kolkhoz Trade .......... 14.0% 9.6% 


The author concludes that there has been a “strengthening of the role of the 
organized market,” by spreading it to the countryside. 

Gogol considers lack of variety in consumer goods production to be one of the 
main problems at the present stage of trade development. He stresses that in 
1951, a system of trade orders was introduced but covered only type not quantity. 
Under this system a store can order from an enterprise products of the type most 
in demand. Deliveries are made, however, according to plan and not according 
to request. Gogol says that up to the present as far as a number of goods are con- 
cerned orders are limited in view of the limited deliveries of raw material to 
industry or the insufficient production capacities for manufacturing individual 
commodities. He adds that as production develops and bottlenecks are eliminated 
the system of orders should decline. In the meantime he exhorts economists to 
study the volume and structure of consumer demand. 

Gogol reports that in 1953 wholesale trade was transfered from the admini- 
stration of industry to the administration of the Ministry of Trade, where it was 
divided into different commodity branches. At present, the wholesale trade buys. 
from industry. Consequently, contract relations in the Soviet economy have 
expanded. Wholesale trade organizations are obliged to deliver their goods to 
retail stores, a function which had previously been carried out by the retail stores 
themselves. The author states that the’ retail trade network in the country is still 

“inadequate and that there are‘not enough retail stores. He recommends that more 
self-service stores be built and various ‘automatic machines be introduced. 

Of particular interest is K. Obolensky’s article entitled “Certain Questions 
on Strengthening Kolkhoz Economy and an Analysis of Their Economic 
Activities.” Although the magazine is currently carrying out a discussion on. 
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these topics, this article is not meant as part of this discussion. The author con- 
siders that the comparison of the productivity of individual kolkhoz products on 
a physical basis, the present method, is not a good basis for an economic analysis 
of kolkhoz economic activities, since volumes in physical units cannot be com- 
bined into an aggregate. Obolensky proposes that comparisons be made not only 
on a natural basis, but also on a monetary scale. The question then arises as to 
how prices are to be established. In accordance with the need for the maximum ` 

. accumulation of capital, the Soviet state monopoly set a multitude of various 
differentiated and discriminatory prices for kolkhoz products, thereby making 
the evaluation of kolkhoz production an extremely complicated process. 

Obolensky puts forward two methods for carrying out this evaluation. 
Firstly, the various categories of deliveries, the rates of payment for which differ, ` 
must be worked out at state purchasing prices, that is approximately the mean 
between prices on the kolkhoz market and those paid for compulsory deliveries. 
These categories are as follows: obligatory deliveries to the state, payment in 
kind to the MTS, state purchases, payment in kind for work-day units, surpluses 
kept in the kolkhoz reserves. To these must be added the value of produce sold 
under contract to the cooperatives and the value of produce used by the kolkhoz 
itself for production purposes. The second method is one by which each category 
of commodity produce used is evaluated according to the corresponding price, 
while the non-commodity’ categories are worked out in accordance with the 
avetage prices of commodity produce over the year. The author alleges that the 
ultimate result does not differ much in either case. 

There is little doubt that such an evaluation would give a much lower sum 
than the actual value of the kolkhoz production. It is evident that because the 
kolkhozes are. objects of monopolistic exploitation by the state all prices estab- 
lished by the state are low, since they are not drawn up on the basis of a free 
and voluntary contract. The only prices that can be considered approximately 
true are those payed for kolkhoz products delivered under contract, as the 
minimum, and the prices paid on the free kolkhoz market as the maximum. | 

However, Soviet economists are forbidden to evaluate kolkhoz products by 
their actual value, since it would expose the extent to which kolkhozes are being 
exploited by the state. Nevertheless, by using Obolensky’s method this exploi- 
tation would come to the surface. The author gives figures, calculated by his 
system, for Budenny Kolkhoz in Berezovo Raion, Odessa Oblast, one ‘of the 
richest in the country. The calculations show that the state’s income per ruble 

` of kolkhoz expenditure is as follows: for grain, 2.30 rubles; for meat, 0.91 rubles; 
for milk, 0.94 rubles; for eggs, 0.6 rubles; for wool, 0.24 rubles. 

In addition to these articles, the February issue of Voprosy ekonomiki contains 
J. Milyavsky’s “The Economic Efficiency of Working thé Soil by the Maltsev 
Method,” in which the author finds that this widely used method is both effective 
and cheap; I. Merinov’s “Methods of Calculating Labor Productivity in Agri- 
culture,” an article designed for discussion; and V. D. Kazakevich’s “The Views 
of Benjamin Franklin on Economic Questions,” which is largely a criticism of 
views held by contemporary American scholars of Franklin and a defense against 
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those who “distort” him. In the bibliographic section there are reviews of a book 
on the peat industry of Belorussia, of M. Ptukh’s Outlines of the History of Statistics 
in the USSR, Vol. I, and of a joint work by Japanese Marxist professors on 
contemporary Japanese industry, as well as a short account of the latest literature 
on economic questions published in the Communist bloc countries. 


Vsevolod Holubnychy 


The Permanent Purge 

Politics in Soviet Totalitarianiam 

By Zsicniew K. BRZEZINSKI 
Published by Harsard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, 256 pp. 
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The Permanent Purge traces the course and development of the purges that have 
taken place in the Soviet Union, showing that they are not merely a reflection of 
. sadism and insanity. on the part of the leaders but represent a carefully thought- 
out facet of the totalitarian system and the technique of ipower. The author 
stresses that a system of purges is an inevitable and necessary concomitant of 
every totalitarian state regardless of where it might be. To illustrate this point 
he draws a parallel between the Fascism of Italy, the Nazism of Germany and the 
Communism of the Soviet Union. He indicates that the first two were much 
shorter lived than has been the case with the USSR and for purely historical 
reasons were unable to achieve the same efficiency in their methods of purging. 
Of course, the difference in size between these countries also played a certain role. 
But neither size nor the historical course of events changes the essence of totali- 
tarianism, which, whether its aim be world revolution or world domination 
by the “super race,” employs, and is indeed bound to employ, the same methods 
and technique of ruling. Geographical, national and historical conditions in each 
instance only slightly change the method of application. 


By a few logical comparisons and examples the author, in passing, refutes one 
of the most wide-spread myths of the century, that Bolshevism is a purely Russian 
phenomenon. A second myth, also refuted by the author, not as the main thesis 
but as a logical conclusion, is that Soviet imperialism is a natural continuation 
of Russian autocracy. 


As for his main theme, Mr. Brzezinski explains the need for purges as follows: 


~ The great scope of the tasks undertaken, the far-reaching character of the tota- 
litarian revolution, and the intense zeal of its leaders accordingly result in the ex- 
tension of terror not only to the population as a whole, but also to supporters of the 
‘movement themselves. In addition, both before and after the seizure of power, the 
totalitarian movement must strive to keep itself pure of dangerous contamination. 
It must fight hostile penetration. It must resolve inner power struggles and provide 
for the inflow of new members. In brief, it must find a substitute for the restraints 
of the constitutional system it has destroyed. 


It is the purge which meets the requirements of this situation (Page 8). 
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This definition is supported by a ntimber of géneral theses. As a totalitarian 
government develops.so does its isolation from the rest of the world and from . 
its own population. Isolation inevitably breeds suspicion and a desire to liquidate 
those arousing it. Individuality is suppressed by a totalitarian system, for life 
becomes a continuous struggle not so much for well-being.as for one’s very 
existence. , The struggle behind the scenes in Nazi Germany came to light only 
after its defeat; that such a struggle is going on in the Soviet Union is evidenced 
by the purges. The subjects of a totalitarian government are motivated not only 
by ambition and enthusiasm, but also by fear. ‘The existence of a secret police and 
organs of state security is ultimately dependent on “enemies of the regime.” 
However, the outwatd absence of such enemies does not mean that there are 
none, but rather that they have not been exposed. Their unmasking is the raison 
d'être of the police. Moreover, the constant struggle for power in the higher 
circles continually throws up new foes who have to be exterminated. The normal 
. growth of the Party periodically raises the question of how to provide places 

. for the new recruits. One of the fundamental tenets of totalitarianism is to keep 
the whole population in a constant state of tension, goading it on to achieve ° 
remote objectives. Any stability in individual groups, in this case Party officials, 
and any success they have in regulating their lives eventually. causes them to 
strive for a “bourgeois milieu.” In doing so they become just that inimical element 
that has to be replaced with new forces that have not yet had chance to stagnate. 

The author differentiates a purge as an essential part of. the system and the 
liquidations and terror practiced against individual groups of the population. 
A purge is carried out not against conscious ‘or potential opponents but against 
the government’s own followers. The annihilation of the bourgeoisie, the intel- 
ligentsia, kulaks or any other conscious opponents, on the other hand, is a ter- 
rorist measure. i 

This confirms what many scholars of Soviet affairs, including such authorities 
` as Eugene Lyons, and many post-World War II émigrés have said, namely: that 
. the Civil War in the Soviet Union never ended but only died down for a while, 
` to appear later in a new form. 

As for the purges, the show trials of Zinoviev, Kamenev,, ‘and others are 
extremely instructive. The prisoners’ monstrous confessions, which at first were 
such a shock to the Western world, cannot alweys be explained i in terms of torture 
alone. General Orlov, head of the NK VD, who took part in the preparation of 

‘many of these trials, has revealed that a number of old Bolsheviks made these 
- absurd allegations in the fond belief that they were doing the Party a favor by 
meeting its last demands. It is quite impossible to imagine in their place an officer 
of the White Army, a peasant or an average member of the Russian intelligentsia, 
since the Party’s demands, so abhorrent to them, would not have had, much 
effect. However, the purges cartied out by Stalin-in the ranks of the Party and 
the Army were not a sign of weakness. On the contrary, they served to strengthen 
the regime further. ~~ ; 
. The Soviet practice of finding scapegoats is well known. The scapegoats in 

the Party’s ranks provided an outlet for the population to express their dissatis- 
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faction with the regime. Moreover, all the elements remaining silent aroused the 
suspicion of the leaders. For it must be remembered that in a totalitarian state 
silence is permitted only on rare occasions. Usually it is taken as evidence of a 
negative attitude. 

The first purges began i in-1928 and 1929 among specialists accused of sabotage. 
‘They were then replaced by a new intelligentsia. In January 1933 a Party purge 
was initiated and claimed 850,000 victims, as was borne out by Partiinaya xhizn 
{No. 20, October 1947, p. 80). The process of collectivization had already been’ 
completed, which meant that the peasantry had more or less been brought under 
control, The Party purge continued spasmodically until 1938 and pursued a 
completely different goal. Old revolutionaries, heroes of the Civil War, popular 
figures from the lower levels, the dreamers and even some who had already died 
had to give way to the new Stalinist generation, to the ruling bureaucrats. ‘The 
slogan for this purge might almost have been “Make way for the new cadres.” 

The character of the mass purges has altered somewhat, but its essence has 
remained the same. The fact that they are an essential part of a totalitarian system 
is confirmed by the “doctors’ plot,” the executions in Georgia and by the present 
changes being carried out by Khrushchev. __ 

The author makes good use of official Soviet data on changes in the compo- 
sition and size of the Party, together with policy speeches made by Lenin, Stalin 
and a number of other leaders. This helps make his tables and references illus- 
trating the system of purges even more convincing. However, there are several 
gaps. In any analysis of this system the economic significance of the forced labor 
camps should always be kept firmly in mind. During the first years of the regime 
counterrevolutionary elements were simply shot. Later, they were sent to special 
camps in charge of the NK VD. The slave labor now available permitted the 
“great works of socialism” to be built with a minimum of expenditure. Since, at 
least up to 1952, the death rate in the camps was very high there was always a 
need for millions more replacements. Also, ‘in spite of minor purges after 1938 
(mainly among Party officials), and mass repressive measures against so-called 
unreliable elements, Ostarbeiter and prisoners of war in particular, certain con- 
cessions were made to the population: Stalin’s wartime “patriotism,” Malenkov’s 
new course and the recent improvement of camp conditions. At the same time 
there has been a strengthening in the position of the new Soviet technical intel- 
ligentsia, These two features, the concessions and the emergence of a new intelli- 
gentsia, are a factor which, depending on the situation in the Kremlin, may cause 
the collective leadership to embark on new repressions in order to avoid the 
possibility ‘of disorder. At present there can be no question of an open revolt. 
Nevertheless, the possibility is a latent force which in one way or another might 
exert great pressure on the government. Although it is impossible to calculate 
its’ strength, it cannot be ignored. 

Mr. Brzezinski’s approach to his subject has been completely objective and 
unimpassioned. His scholarly treatment of material has made The Permanent Purge 
a.valuable contribution to the study of the Communist state. 

: I, Saburova 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Prest and Radio) 


May 1956 
2 The All-Union Central Council of Trade ` 


Unions gives reception in honor of foreign 
trade union and workers’ delegations in Mos- 
cow for the May 1 celebrations. - 
USSR inaugurated. ` 

Soviet Ambassador to the Sudanese Rep- 
ublic, L. F. Teplov, presents his credentials to 
the Chairman of the Sudanese Supreme Com- 
mission, 


3 The American violinist Isaac Stern gives 
concert in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSR and Albania on cultural cooperation. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR headed by Chairman of’the Council of 
Nationalities V. T. Lacis arrives in Brussells, 

Publication of report by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the return to USSR from the 
US of five Soviet seamen. ` 


4 Bulgarian Ambassador to the USSR K. T. 
Lukanov leaves Moscow for home. 

Members of the Soviet government and 
Party hold talks with delegation of the French 
Socialist Party. 

Members of the Soviet government and Party 
hold farther talks with delegation of the French 
Socialist Party. 

Delegation of Soviet cotton growers leaves 
Moscow for the US to participate in the fif- 
teenth Plenum of the International Consultative 
Committee for Cotton Growing. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Geneva to par- 
ticipate in the fifth session of the Working 
Group for the Mechanization of Agriculture 
of the UN Economic Commission for Europe. 

Exhibition of Soviet economic and cultural 
constructional achievements opens in Ukhan, 
China, 

Protocol on mutual exhibitions between the 


USSR and Northern Vietnam during 1956 ` 


signed in Moscow. 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
headed by Chairman of the Council of the 
Union of the Supreme Soviet A. P. Volkov 
arrives in Sweden. 
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Publication of report of the reception by the 
king of Afghanistan of Soviet medical dele- 
gation. \ 

Statement made by A. Gromyko, head of the 
Soviet delegation to the Sub-committee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission, to TASS cor- 

, respondent in London published. ` ‘ 

Conference of members of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR opens in Moscow. 

Protocol on the exchange of Rembrandt 
paintings between the USSR and the Nether- 
lands signed in Moscow. 

_ Exhibition of French books and drawings 
opens in Moscow. 


8 Publication of report of the return of the 
Catholicos of All Armenians from his journey 
abroad. 

Publication of report on the’ Paris Conf- 
erence for the Development of Relations be- 
tween the USSR and France. i 

A soiree for friendship with countries of the 
Arab East held in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 

| State Assembly. 

Molotov receives a delegation of French 
stetesmen. 


9 Delegation of British power. paalia retums 
heme from Moscow. . 
Draft of law on state pensions published. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of French 
- statesmen. 
: New air line inaugurated between Moscow, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Oslo. 
Bulganin receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Kono. : 


10 Publication of statement issued by Soviet 
Foreign Ministry on the execution of the 
Geneva agreements on Vietnam. 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
mmnist Party completes its’ conference on the 
question of the organization of boarding 
schools. 

French political delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


s 


Talks concluded in Cairo and an agreement 
reached between “Intourist” and the Egyptian 
company “Misr” on tourist travel, 

Group of American farmers arrives in 
Moscow, 


11 Publication of TASS report on the ratification 
by the Soviet Union of the convention of the 
International Organization of Labor on equal 
pay for men and, women. 

Report published that the session of the 
Soviet-Hungarian Commission for Technical 
Cooperation had concluded. 

Publication of report on the affair of Com- 
mander Crabb, 

Denmark and the Soviet Union. 

Publication of TASS report on the debate 
in the Bundestag on the proposed introduction 
of conscription. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists leaves 
France for home. ” 

Mikoyan receives the head of a Norwegian 
fishing delegation. 


12 Publication of exchange of notes between the 
Soviet Ambassador in London and the British 
Foreign Minister on the Crabb affair. 

- Publication of statement made by the chair- 
man of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of 
the French National Assembly to Prarda 
correspondent regarding the coming visit to 
Moscow of Prime Minister Mollet and Foreign 
Minister Pineau. 

Bulganin receives Vazgen I, Catholicos of 
All Armenians, 

Deputy Chairman of the Yugoslav Union 
Executive Council A. Rankevich receives the 
Soviet delegation engaged in talks in Belgrade 
on scientific and technical cooperation in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

13 A. Fadeev commits suicide. 


14 French Socialist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Protocol signed in Copenhagen on mutual 
Soviet-Danish trade exhibitions from May 15, 
1956 through May 14, 1958, 

All-Union conference on the physics of 
high-energy particles opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of deputies of the Indonesian 
parliament headed by parliamentary chairman 
Sartono leaves Jakarta for Moscow. 


Publication of j joint PE issued Te i 
the delegations of the Soviet Communist 
Party and the French Socialist Party. ‘ 

Publication of TASS report on the occasion 
of the final session of the NATO Council. 


15 Publication of Soviet government statement 
on the question of disarmament. 

Publication of the decree of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the issue sofa 1956 
state loan. 

Publication of Bulganin’s reply to questions 
put by correspondent of Le Monde regarding 
the visit to Moscow of Mollet and Pineau. 


, Mollet and Pineau arrive in Moscow. 
Molotov receives Mollet and Pineau. 
Bulganin receives Mollet and Pineau. 
Japanese parliamentary delegation leaves 

Moscow for home. 


16 Publication of communiqué on results of 
talks between the USSR and Japan on ques- 
tlons of fishing and assistance of persons in 
distress on the high seas. 

17 Exhibition of French books and drawings 
opened in the Academy of Arts of the USSR. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Belgium 
for home. 

Tito receives Soviet trade union delegation 
in Belgrade. 

Convention on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia signed in Moscow. 


Voroshilév receives Mollet and Pineau. 


` 18 British Minister of Housing Duncan Sandys. 


arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet leaves 
Stockholm for home. 

Chairman of the Indonesian parliament 
Sartono arrives in Moscow. 

Publication of report on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Cambodia. i 

Burmese economic mission leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Publication of TASS report on the question. 
of the repatriation of Soviet citizens from 
Western Germany. 

19 Statement on talks between the Soviet and 


` French governmental: delegations signed in 
Moscow. 
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20' Publication of communiqué on the first session Sartoùo leaves Moscow for home. 


of the Soviet-Yugoslay Commission for 

Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 
Publication of report that the Soviet mission 

in Bankok and the Thailand mission in Mos- 

cow have been made consulates. 

© Publication of statement on talks between 
Bulganin, Khrshchey and Molotov and 

Mollet and Pineau. 


.22 Publication of report of the creation in Mos- 


cow of a Soviet Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Countries of Asia. 

Exchange of missives between Voroshilov 
and Queen Elizabeth II published. , 

Delegation of Danish Folketing arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet arrives in 
Bucharest. 

Conference on the physics of high-energy 
particles concludes in Moscow. 


-23 Publication of communiqué on the signing of 


convention between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia on the question of dual citizenship. 

Romanian Ambassador to the USSR I. Rab. 
leaves Moscow for home. , 

Publication of report by the Soviet Foreign 

. Ministry on the invitiation for Bulganin and 

Khrushchev to visit Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway during the first half of 1957. 

Sudanese Minister of Trade, Industry and 
Provisions El Mufti arrives in Moscow. 


24 Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov receive 


Pineau, 

Romanian Ambassador to the USSR M. Dal 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Soviet Communist Patty 
arrives in Tirana. : 

Delegation of the Japanese Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Countries of Asia arrives 
in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Sartono. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Sartono. 


-25 The General Secretary of the Interparliamen- 


tary Union arrives in Moscow. 

Publication of joint communiqué by the 
representatives of the Presidium of the Al- 
Union Council of Trade Unions and the 
General Council of the Trade Unions of Japan. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSR and Great Britain on the question of 
fishing rights, 
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The current plenary session of the Central 
concluded in Kiev. 


26 Publication of letter from Soviet Ambassador 


to Eastern Germany G. M, Pushkin to the 
ambassadors of the three Western powers. in 
cannection with the May Day parade in Berlin. 
Bulganin receives Iranian Ambassador - 
Masud-Ansari. 
Molotov” receives Romanian Ambassador 
M. Dal. i 


Publication of report on Soviet-Yugoslav co- 
operation in research in the sphere of nuclear 
physics and the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Delegation of the heads of French insurance 
companies arrives in Moscow. 


Publication of report of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry concerning German subjects still in 
the USSR. 

Publication of decree by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the establish- 
ment of a six-hour working day for youths of 
16 to 18 and on the methods of payment. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister sends note to 
the American consul in Moscow regarding 
underground tunnel discovered near the 
Soviet lines of communication in Western 
Germany. 

Republican Congress of Agricultural Spe- 
cialists opens in Kiev. 

Report in Azerbaidzhan newspaper Ba- 
kinsky rabochy on execution of Bagirov; former 
president of Azerbaidzhan.. 


30 Publication of decree of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet “of the USSR on the conyo- 
cation of the fifth session of the Supreme 
Soviet on June 11, 1956. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the 
Danish Folketing. 





Changes and Appointments 


16 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR releases V. I. Avilov from his post as 
Soviet Ambassador to Luxemburg. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR appoints I. A. Melnik Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Luxemburg. - 


The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 


the viewpoint of personal experience. 
* 


The Instrrure For THE Stupy OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrurs provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 


f 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Axgustenstrasse 46 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Development of Railroad Transportation 
“During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
A. LEBED 
The Soviet railroads have always carried the bulk of the country’s freight, 
and in spite of the reconstruction and development of the river communications 
network, the construction of canals and the introduction of new equipment, the 


Soviet waterways still play a very minor role. The distribution of the freight 
' carried by the four chief types of transportation is as follows: 


Freight Volume of the Chief Means of Transportation 


(Percentage of Total Toa-Kilometers) 
’ 4913* 1940 1953 1955 
Railroad ............ 58.3 85.9 85.0 84.0 
Rivet vcs seeiwce nce 23.3 7.4- 6.3 
Sea E A 18.1 4.8 5.1 16.0 
Road. ..... poacalGre eds 01. 19 3.6 
* The remaining 0.2% is accounted for by other forms of transportation 
NOTE: Table from material in the following works: Lebedev, E. P., Treurperineya statistike Statistics) 
Moscow, 1953, p. 32; Cherevko, P. V., Rarmits rechnage Sransporta SSSR p poyates jryaiihetke (The Development of Soviet River Transpot- 
tation Daring the Fifth Five-Year Plen), Moscow, 1953; Shiloikov, N. S. transport strany sotstalryma (Railroad rapo 
tation in the Land of Soaalism), Moscow, 1951; Plancoes kbox painin, Moscow, 1954, No. 4; Pranda, November 12, 1954; Gadok, Moscow, 


To date, no information has been released on the planned figures for freight 
volume in 1960, but there is nothing to indicate that any significant reduction in 
the percentage accounted for by the railroads will take place. 

As far as river transportation in the current Five-Year Plan is concerned, the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisage a freight increase of 80% 
over 1955. In absolute figures this will amount to 118.4 billion ton-kilometers in 
. 1960, compared with 65.8 billion in 1955 and 45.1 billion in 1950.1 However, 


1 E, P. Lebedev, Transporinaya statistika (Transportation Statistics), Moscow, 1953, p. 32; P. V. 
Cherevko, Rayvitiye rechnogo transporta SSSR. v pyatoi pyatilsthe (The Development of Soviet River Trans- 
portition During the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, p. 11; Vodsy transport, Moscow, Febraary 16, 
1956. , 


since the volume carried by the railroads is expected to be 1,374 billion ton- 
kilometers, the relatively small increase in the share conveyed by river will not 
‘provide any appreciable relief for the railroads. The contribution made by sea 
and road transportation is also quite insignificant, the former being used almost 
exclisively for foreign trade. The question’ of the all-around development of 
the Soviet transportation system is so far untesolved, as is the question of 
coordinating the vatious means of transport. Both problems are being given 
serious attention, and in 1955 the Academy of Sciences of the USSR founded 
an Institute for Complex Transportation Problems. Se 

. Even though the transportation network is state owned and therefore com- 
prises one system, there is virtually no technological unity: Moreover, in the 
USSR to date no established technical and economic indexes for working out 
the economic efficiency of haulages for each method have been drawn up. There 
are not even any principles for calculating such indexes. 

- In any case, the greatest burden will continue to fall on the railroads during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Certain measures have already been envisaged to meet 
the situation. At present, the railroads can by no means cope with the volume of 
goods, and every year the problem of increasing the freight capacity of the main 
lines becomes more acute. This state of affairs is a result of the Communist 
Party’s policy of concentrating on modemizing and improving the capacity of 
the existing lines, rather than on building new ones. This has led to a sharp dis- 
proportion between the growth in the volume of goods to be transported and the 
development of the network, resulting in extreme pressure on the main sections. 
Thus, although from 1913 through 1954 the railroad network only doubled in 
size, freight volume increased 13 times and freight density 6.5 times. l 

There is little doubt that as Soviet industry develops, freight potential in- 

creases. Nevertheless, in the total railroad haulage there is still a significant 
proportion that is quite économical and directly resulting from the Soviet system 
` of planning. For example, the newspaper Vodny transport on January 31, 1956 
reported that, due solely to irrational distribution of enterprises using large 
amounts of power and fuel, coal has to be brought from the Karaganda and 
' Kuznetsk regions to European USSR, distances of 2,000—3,000 kilometers. 
These hauls represent 20,000—30,000 billion kilometers a year and cause a loss 
of mote than 500 million rubles. 

The Minister of the Coal Industry, A. N. Zademidko, confirmed this state 
of affairs when he said that every year about 14 million tons of coal are brought 
from the eastern areas to the European tegions and that 800 million rubles are 
lost on its transportation.? No less uneconomic are the so-called-indirect routings 
which result from an insufficient carrying capacity on certain sections of the 
direct lines. One source puts the loss due to these routings as high as 400 million 
rubles annually.® 

The average length of hauls has-been i increasing almost constantly. In 1913 
the average haul was se kilometers; in 1928, 598 kilometers; in 1940, 700 kilo- , 


\ © Pravda, February 24, 1956. 
2 Vodny transport, January 31, 1956. f i 
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` meters; in 1945, 790; in 1950, 739; and in:1954, 762.4 It seems likely that the 
1955 average was approximately the same as the 1954, with perhaps a slight 
increase. The decrease in 1950 compared with 1945 is an exception since in 1945 
long hauls were unavoidable because of wide-spread destruction of lines. 
During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the distance of hauls for the main types of 
freight increased ey the following distances:5 : 
Timber nassi 260 kilometers Building Materials ..... 40 kilometers 


During the current plan it is hoped to-reduce the average haul by 21 kilo- 
meters, bringing the mean down to 740 kilometers.* By individual commodities, 
this reduction will be as follows: 


Coal ist wien eles 50 kilometers Petroleum .........005 200 kilometers 
Coke ...... cece ee aes 53 kilometers Ferrous Metals ........ 20 kilometers 
Qu oh esa caddis een’ 13 kilometers 


The average distance of timber hal however, is expected to increase.” 

The reductions involved are to be achieved by transferring certain types of 
freight from the railroads to the waterways. Timber from the Kama River area 
to the Middle and Lower Volga districts is to be conveyed by water, as is coal 
from the Donbas to the Volga regions, and from Pechora to Arkhangelsk and 
Murmansk. Coal from Ekibastuz and Raichikhinsk is to be carried via the 

‘Irtysh and the Amur respectively, and Khakass and Cheremkhovo coals via the 
Yenisei. Petroleum will be shipped via the Volga-Kama basin, and grain from 
Siberia and Kazakhstan will be reloaded in ports in the Volga-Kama basin. 

The expediency of this planning is open to doubt, since it could have been 
carried out earlier, but both the sender and the recipient have preferred to use the 
railroads rather than the waterways. There are many reasons for this preference, 
one of the main ones being the vast difference between the speed of delivery and 
the fact that reloading operations, frequently complex, are usually necessary on 
the water routes. At present, the average speed of freight conveyance by rail is 
7 to 8 kilometers an hour but only 3 to 4 by water.® 

The information available on the distribution and development of industry 
indicates that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the average length of haul will 
increase. Thus, the planned tonnage’ coriveyance will not be realized. 

While a large number of effective measures are to be introduced to ensure 
that freight is carried according to plan, an analysis of the steps which the Soviet 
government is to take for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the more distant future 
would indicate that no large degrée of success is likely. : 

4 Abram Bergson, Soviet Economic Growth, New York, 1953, p. 36; N. S. Shilnikov, Zhelegnodoroxbny 
transport strany sotsialigwa (Railroad Transportation,in the Land of Socialism), Moscow, 1951, p. 25; 
A. G., Naporko, Ocherki razvitiya zheleznodorozbnogo transporta SSSR (Outline of Railroad Transportation 
Development in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, pp. 38, 113; Gudok, Moscow, January 13, 1956. 

® Gadok, March 20, 1956, 

* Ibid, April 5, 1956. 

” Ibid., March 20, 1956. 

® Vesinik Akademii naxk SSSR, Moscow, 1956, No. 2, p. 2. 
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The Railroad Network 


| During the Sixth Five-Year Plan about 6,500 kilometers of new wide-gauge 
track (2.1 times more than during the 1951-55 plan) and 935 kilometers of 
narrow-gauge-line are to be laid. In addition, about 6,600 kilometers are to be 
made double track (40% more than during the previous plan).® 

Soviet railroads have developed as follows: in 1913 there were 58,500 kilo- 
meters of track; in 1922, 69,600 kilometers; in 1928, 76,900; in 1932, 84,800; 
in 1940, 105,300; in 1955, 120,000; and in 1960 (Plan), 126,500.19 It is interesting 
to note that Soviet sources always take 1913 as the basis for their comparisons, 
asserting that the network has more than doubled since then. Although this is 
good propaganda, it does not reflect the real state of affairs. Between 1913 and 
1918, the construction’of new railroads continued despite the war. In 1915 several 
sections of the Amur line were finished; in 1916 the Murmansk line was built and 
many other lines were under construction. Taking into account only those 
tailroads which were already in use in 1917, the network totaled 60,500 kilo- 
meters.14 Moreover, during the period up to 1928, many sections under còn- 
struction prior to the Revolution and already partially open to traffic were finished. . 
These include the stretches Arzamas—Kanash, Orenburg (Chkalov)—Orsk, 
Bui—Danilov, Alapaevo—Bogdanovichi, Agryz—Votkinsk, Kazan—Sverdlovsk, 
Kherson—Apostolovo, Kherson—Kharkov, Slavgorod—Pavlodar. Thus, be- 
tween 1922 and 1928, 7,300 kilometers of railroad were completed and brought 
into operation. Between 1929 and 1940 the increase in the Soviet railroad network 
has been given as 28,400 kilometers. Although the Soviets did, of course, build 
new tracks, this figure includes the lines in the Balticcountries occupied by the 
Soviets, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia and Bessarabia, 

Assuming that 7,900 kilometers, including what had been started before the 
Revolution, were brought into service, on the basis of the Soviet figures A 
increase in the network between 1933 and 1940 would be 20,500 kilometers 
However, from this must be deducted approximately 14,000 kilometers acquired 
from the neighboring territories, leaving a total of only 6,500 kilometers of new 
track laid during this period. In brief, the development has been as follows: 


_ Track Opened to Traffic 


t 


: (la Kilometers) 
Period ' length Ammal Average 
1922-28 ....... Paves arene 7,300 . 1,040 
1929232 i iiss a ah, 7,900 | 1 970 
193340 oc ieed edges’ 6,500 810 
194155 ie ceca eit Bete 14,700 980 
1956-60 (Plan) ......... 6,500 1,300 
Total cs ceervevis 42,900 1,100 
SOURCES: Abeam Bergson, Senet Besmomie Growih,New York, 1953, p. 136; A. G. Neporko, Orberki regxttips vbelrynedoreeberge 


Oe a AE N. S. Shilnikov, Zhekegmodorerkny iranspert strony tedslalsyee, MEREGA Gaok, Moscow, January 13, 


~~ ® Gudok, February 26, 1956, 

10 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki ragyitiya xbelexnodoroxhwogo transporta SSSR, op. cit., pp. 126, 170; 
Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, op. cit., p. 21; Gudok, February 26, 1956, 

11 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki raxvitiya zheleznodorozhaozo transporta SSSR, op. cit, p. W. 
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It is interesting to compare the speed with which track was laid before the 
Revolution, when mechanization was virtually nonexistent, with that of the 
present era.of “socialist economy.” From 1864 to 1873, 12,588 kilometers of track 
were laid, an average of 1,250 kilometers a year: in 1870, 2,557 kilometers were 
laid; in 1871, 2,856; from 1894 to 1903, 25,425, an average of 2 ,j00 a year; in 
1899, 5,257.78 

It cannot be said that the Soviets did not envisage increasing the rate of rail- 
road construction, since during the Third Five-Year Plan 11,000 kilometers were 
to be laid, an annual average of 2,200 kilometers. However, this target was not 
met: indeed, during the period 1933 through 1940 only 6,500 kilometers were 
laid, an average of only 810 kilometers a year. It would seem that, having realized 
the impracticability of their plans, the Soviet leaders in their directives for the 
Twentieth Party Congress restricted the increase to only 1,300 kilometers a year. 


Such a rate of development can hardly satisfy the growing demands made on 
the railroads. T. S. Khachaturov, summed up the situation in the following 
words: “Neither the reach of the transportation network nor its density satisfies 
the country’s demands. . . To satisfy these demands, transport construction must 
be stepped up, and thousands of kilometers of railroads and highways must be 
put into operation every year.“15 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan the following sections of line, some of which 
were begun during the previous plan, will begin to take traffic: (See maps 
facing page 8). 


Location of Railroad Section Length in Kilometers 
Barnaul—Omsk (via Karasuk and Kamen-na-Obi) .. 750 
Stalinsk—Abakan 2... ccc cece eee e eee e eee eee aae 365 
Askiz—Abaza .. 0... c cece cc eee e erect eee ee iina 70 
Magnitogorsk—Sterlitamak 2.2.0.2... .- 2. cece eee ees 512 
Sinarskaya—Drouzhinino .........2.. 2022 e eee, Paes 400 
Gurev—Astrakhan ..... ccc eee e cece eee ee nee 365 
Miage—Uchaly ..... ccc eee cece e cece rene nee nene 98 
Bal Tupai sc cicaviuienanecied see ce Tenia eas 240 
Taishet—Bratsk—Ust-Kut ....... ccc ec ccee eee eens 700 
Achinsk—Abalakova ... ccc cce cece eee e cence eens 265 
Abalakova—Maklakovo oo... ..cccec cence ee enees 25 
Mikon—Koslan 2.0.0... ccc vee c eee e ere eee eenee 230 
Suoyarvi—Sukkozero—Yushkozero .........060005 350 
Kurgan—Peski . 0... cece cece eee e een eennee 266 
Volodarskoe—Peshd... cc ccc neces eee eee eee e ene 97 
Peski—-Uritskoe 2... ccs e cece cree cece eee ene ee 79 

180 
24 
300 
150 
97 
134 
65 








1 Ibid. p . 60, 
1 Panik Abike ak SSSR, of shy po 21. 


eee ee ee er ry 


Ompk—Ekibastuz .......cccccecec cece eeeeeeees $ 


Kustanai—Uritskoe 





In addition there is a wide-gauge line from the Karaganda Metallurgical Works to the source of 
its raw materials, but no information is available on the project. 


SOURCES: transport, Moscow, No, 2, 1956, pp. 30—37; Gadok, Moscow, February 5,9, 12 and 14, 1956; Radio 
Mosrew, March 15 and 20, 1956; Til, Mostow, ‘March 22, 1956; cee aE Apal 5 and May 4, 1986." 


One noteworthy feature of this’ list is that several sections which have been 
réported as finished, figure once more in the projects of the current plan. Thus, 
in 1955 it was stated that the section from Taishet to Ust-Kut had been completed, ` 
but it now appears that it has been in temporary use only: Moreover, when this 
_ railroad was under construction, the intention of building the Bratsk hydro- 
electric station was not taken into account, even though the latter was included 
in the Angarstroi project as early as 1930. This means that large sections of the 
line already down will have to be moved. 


Even though the above list i is extensive, demands are being made that addi- 
tional lines be laid in various parts of the country. For example, the volume of 
ore concentrate shipped from the Kola Peninsula to the Cherepovets Metallur- 
gical Works is increasing every year. So, too, is the amount of coal carried there 
from Pechora. Finished products from Cherepovets are conveyed in the direction 
of Leningrad and Moscow.: Although the site of the Cherepovets Works can 
hardly be termed ideal, since coal has to be brought 1,650 kilometers, ore 1,200 
kilometers, lime imported from the Leningrad area, dolomite from Kishemlevsk 
while finished produce has ‘to be carried to Leningrad and Moscow,14 since the 
plant has already been built transportation facilities have to be provided. At the 
moment no such facilities exist, and only'stop-gap measures, which by no means 
` strike at the root of the problem; have so far been planned. A commission of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR proposed that two new tracks be laid: one 
to provide an outlet for Kola ores to Cherepovets, the other linking Cherepovets 
with Moscow. However, they were not included in the project of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan. 

At the Twentieth Party Gaes during discussions on the draft atte direc- | 
tives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan V. Nemchinov recommended that a line 

14 Tevestia, March 17, 1956. j 

‘Is Gudok, February 28, 1956. i ; 
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Salelcharc and Khalmeryu. 16 These proposals, which could have e been of great Le 
benefit, were not even discussed. ed 
: Thus, it is clear that the Soviet leaders, in view r of dep pressing y need a the a 
communications network to be developed, are improving the existing railroads — 
and increasing their traffic capacity rather than construct new lines. This policy, 
while only partially alleviating the situation, is at the same time causing extreme 
ressure to be put on many sections. This is disrupting e ad efficient 
ctioning. ` oe 




















































neaka Work 


: Up! to the present time reinforced track has brén used mainly ot on sections — 2 
cated immediately. before long upgrades. This permits speed to be increased _ 
so that the grades can be taken at higher speeds, Such reinforcement has been 


permitting freight trains to travel up to 80 kilometers per hour, passenger trains _ 
up to 100. There has been practically no strengthening of track on lines in the 
immediate vicinity of stations, where the maximum speeds are 80 kilometers on 
the through | lines and 40 on the others. Such speeds are, however, largely theore- 
tical, since they can be attained on only about one third of the through lines 
involved and one fifth of the others. On the whole, the average speed is one half _ 
of the maximum or less. For example, on the section between Kazan and Agtyz _ 


example is. by no means exceptional. The teduction of speed involved means a 
ay of up to 9 minutes on each occasion. 1°. In view of this, in spite ofthe great 





the average speed or in the permissible weight of the trains on many sections. Only 
recently has the question been. raea of strengthening al all track, both on open 
runs and in stations. 
The Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages a sharp increase in n speeds, To permit 
this, present rails are to be replaced by heavier ones permitting speeds of up to 
25 kilometers an hour. However, it will still be impossible to travel that fast 
ince the available freight cars have a limit of only 80 kilometers an hour. To 
withdraw them from the sections where heavier track has been laid is clearly 
: impossible. Although the current plan stipulates that 58,000 kilometers of heavy 
be introduced into the existing system by 1960 this will still amount to less 
of the total railroad network. On the remai s, the routing 
vier go-to! cars now ‘under construction » ll be hampered, not to ` 
sage of powerful locomotive which will be operating ` 














one February 3, 1956. 
- Gudok, March 8, 1956. 








performed on 140 different sections, varying from 50 to 100 kilometers in length, Bo 


there are 38 stations, but. only eleven of them permit trains to travel at go kilo- 
meters an hour; the remaining 27 have set the speed limit at 25 kilometers. This 


resources being used on track reconstruction, there has been no increase eitherin 


A more promising way of increasing traffic ‘capacity on the overburdened 
single track lines would be to make them double-track. Between 1928 and 1940, 
9,100 kilometers of track were made double and by 1940 the length of such lines 

was 31,600 kilometers, or 30% of the total.1° 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan envisaged making 12,500 kilometers of track 
double. This task was not completed, since the restoration of the destruction 
caused by World War II drew off a considerable proportion of the manpower and 
material earmarked for this task. During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 4,700 kilo- 
meters of track were made double while during the current plan 6,600 kilometers 
ate to be made double, that is 40% more than during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 
Below is a list on the sections, on which this is to take place: 


Sections Where Track is to be Doubled 


Length in Kilometers 
Artyshta—Altaiskaya (Cheanokovka) ......... Cais 175 
Omsk—Vagai—Sverdlovek—Perm ...........0005 1,350 
Kurgan—Sinarskaya—Sverdiovsk .......... 00005 360 
Ryazan—Ruzaevka. sc. eee ete ee 400 
Orsk—Orenburg (Chkalov)—Kinel .........0....05 600 
Konosha—Kotlas—Vorkuta .......... 22 cece eee 1,560 
Cherepovets—Vologda 2.06.0... ccc cece cece 150 
Apatity—Sorokskaya (Belomorsk) ..............45 450 
Kanash—Agryz—Druzhinino .......... 60. e cee 850 
Orenburg (Chkalov)—Hetsk (Sol-Hetsk) ........... 75 
Barnaul—Semipalatinsk.. 2.0.6... ccc eee eee ee ee 400 


r NOTE: Where the name of the station differs from that of the town it serves, or where the station is somewhat removed from the 
town, the name of the town i gtven in 


SOURCES: Zheleguedsreqhay franspert, Moscow, 1956, No. 2; Gudak, February 12, 1956. 


Electrification and Diesel Traction 


Although all the above measures will, of course, relieve pressure to some 
degree, the Soviets’ chief hope for solving the problem is the replacement of 
steam by diesel and electric traction. Electrification has been carried out befote, 
but on such a small scale as to be negligible. Thus, although electrification began 
as early as 1926 with the section from Barnaul to Surakhany, by 1954 the total 
length of electrified track was only about 6,500 kilometers. The situation is 
similar in the case of diesel traction. The length of line on which diesels operated 
was only 6,000 kilometers in 1954. Moreover, in both cases steam locomotives 
are used as parallel sources of traction. At present, diesel and electric locomotives 
handle only 14% of the total freight volume.?° 

Minister of Ways of Communication B. P. Beshchev announced at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress that the Central Committee had a general 15-year project, 
which envisaged that by 1965, 80%—85% of all freight would be hauled by 
diesel or electric power.*! The directives of the Twentieth Congress for the 





19 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki taxpitiya TREERE transporta SSSR, op. cit, p. 170. 
20 Gudok, February 24, 1956. 
31 Thid. 
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‘Sixth Five-Year Plan were drawn up on the basis of this’ project. They set the 
following targets :23 


1. By 1960 electric and diesel Jocomotives are to handle between 40% and 
45% of the total freight volume. 

2. Two thousand electric locomotives, ieaudiae 400 eight-axle, 5,700 hp 
models, and 2,250 bisectional main-line diesels are to be built. 

3. Electrification of 8,100 kilometers of track. 


The transition from steam power is to take place primarily on the most im- 
portant lines in the Urals and Siberia, the gateways from the Urals to the Volga 
region, the central and eastern areas, and on the lines linking the central regions 
with the Donbas, the Caucasus and Central Asia, and within the Donbas itself. 
Before 1960, 18,000 kilometers of track are to be served by diesel traction.*® At 
present, diesels are operating mainly in Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the Nerth | 
Caucasus and the Trans-Volga areas. During the current plan the Kazan route, 
the South Siberian railroad and the section Rostov—Belorechenskaya are among 


' , the lines on which they ate to be introduced. 


` Electrification is to be carried out on the following sections:*4 Moscow— 
Kuibyshey—Chelyabinsk—Omsk—Novosibirsk-—Irkutsk; Moscow—Kursk— 
Kharkov—Donbas; Belorechenskaya—Tuapse—Sochi—Sukhumi—Thilisi ; and 
Yasinovataya—Pyatikhatki. Within the scope of the 15-year project, a ooo kilo- 
meters of track are to be electrified.#® 


However, things are not running as smoothly as the Soviet leaders had hoped. 
During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 3,900 kilometers of track were to have been elec- 
trified,?*.but this objective was only 58% fulfilled.2” During this plan, the annual 
targets were lowered and together comprised only 82% of the original target. 
Moreover, under the rate of electrification envisaged for 1956, the current plan 
cannot be met. The railwaymen’s newspaper, Gadok, reported on Match 1, 1956, 
that only one tenth of the work envisaged in the current plan had been slated for 
this year. This amounts to 810 kilometers, only 55 kilometers more than in 1955. 
In-addition, stretches that had been practically finished, amounting to more than 
200 kilometers, were included in the 1956 plan. Thus, although the total work set 
, for 1956-60 has been increased, the amount planned for 1956 is considerably less — 
than in 1955. No equipment has been provided for the sections to be electrified 
this year and consequently traffic will not be able to run on them. The amount 
of electrification done in January amounted to only 3.2% of the whole yeat’s 
target.28 A good example of faulty planning is the section Omsk—lsil-Kul, on 
which, although electrification is virtually finished, steampowered locomotives 





33 Gudok, February 26, 1956. 

23 Ibid., February 24, 1956, 

%4 Ibid, February 14, 1956. 

26 Thid., February 21, 1956. i : 

a8 Ibid., March 1, 1956. ' 1 
37 Thid., February 17, 1956, r 

%8 Thid., March 4, 1956. 
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ate still operating because the power transmission lines have not yet been instal- 
led.2® Under such circumstances it may be said with a considerable degree of 
certainty that the 1956 programm has already been disrupted. Moreover, the 1957 
plan is hardly likely to be carried out because the appropriations for that year 
will be 250 million rubles short.?° 

‘The main reasons for the slow rate of electrification are the shortage of metal, 
particularly non-ferrous, the insufficiency of trained specialists, leading to extre- 
mely bad work, and the shortcomings of the Soviet system of planning. 

‘The situation is no better as fat as the construction of electric locomotives is 
concerned. In the USSR there is only one electric locomotive-manufactuting 
works, situated in Novocherkassk, and nothing has been printed in the Soviet 
ptess to indicate that new plants are being built or existing ones converted. This 
means that the Novocherkassk works would have to turn out 400 locomotives 
a year. In 1955, however, its target was 180. As the director of the works himself 
stated, during the last year of the present five-year plan, 550 locomotives will have 
to be built if the target is to be met.3t Even though he added that this target will 
be met, this seems hardly likely, since it is impossible to expect that output can 
be almost trebled by 1960 without the plant undergoing a fundamental recon- 
struction, 

The Soviet leaders are showing particular interest in diesel traction, since not 
only does it have considerable advantages over steam, but also, unlike electric 
locomotives, does not require the installation of a costly power-transmission 
network. Yet even though the first diesel was built as early as 1924, only 4% of 
the present freight volume is hauled by this method. 

At present, diesel locomotives are being built at the Kharkov works. During 
the current plan this and the Kolomna, Bryansk and Voroshilovgrad plants are 
to construct 2,250 bisectional diesels.3* This means that the main plants now turn- 
ing out steam locomotives ate switching over to diesels. This will drastically 
curtail the output of steam locomotives after 1957. 

Thus, the production basis for the construction of 2,250 diesels is considerably 
greater than for the construction of electric locomotives, and in this sphere the 
targets for the Sixth Five-Year Plan are likely to be met. Nevertheless, there are 
still considerable difficulties to be overcome, chiefly the shortage of spare parts 
and equipment for carrying out repairs; and the fact that the depots are not ready 
to take the new diesels. Personnel required to carry out repairs and ensure that the 
locomotives function properly have not yet been trained.33 

Thus, although the plans for reconstructing the Soviet railroads are extremely 
ambitious, they can hardly be met unless the Soviet leaders turn to foreign coun- 
tries for assistance. There are signs that this is precisely the ey the Kremlin 

. intends to take. 


1 Gudok, March 1, 1956. 

80 Thid, 

31 Radio Moscow, February 11, 1956. 

32 Vestnik mashinosiroeniya, Moscow, 1956, No. 1, p. 6. 

2 Gudok, March 1, 1956; Promyshlemo-chonomicheshaye gazeta, Moscow, March 11, 1956. 
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The Destruction of Buddhism in the USSR 
N. Porre 


Of the many peoples who make up the Soviet Union, only two, the Kalmyks 
and the Buryats, practice Buddhism, in the form of Lamaism, Each belongs to a 
different branch of the Mongol family: The Kalmyks, who appeared on the Volga 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, are an offshoot of the western Oirat- 
Mongols; the Buryats are an ancient, indigenous people of the Lake Baikal 
region. The primordial religion of both was Shamanism, as with all Mongolian 
tribes. Although Lamaism became really widespread in the Trans-Baikal area in 
the eighteenth century, according to Buryat tradition, individual lamas were to 
be found there as early as the end of the seventeenth century. It was about that 
time that Lamaism spread to the Kalmyks. 

Lamaism was introduced to the Buryats by lamas coming from Tibet. In 1712, 
for example, a large group of about 150 Tibetan lamas arrived in the Trans- 
Baikal region. Also about that time many Buryats journeyed to Tibet to receive 
a Buddhist education.+ 

The year 1741 was important in the history of Trans-Baikal Lamaism, for it 
was then that by decree of Empress Elizabeth the office of the supreme Buddhist 
hierarch, the Khambo Lama, was founded.* Lamaism found fertile soil for deve- 
loping there and quickly acquired great influence among the Buryats. The number 
of Buddhist temples and monasteries in the area grew rapidly, and by 1822 there 
were 19 Buryat monasteries (datsan) housing more than 2,500 lamas. Less than 
a quarter of a century later, in 1846, the number of monasteries had increased 
to 34, with 4,500 lamas.? Since, according to the census of 1858, there were 
32,214 adult male Buryats subject to poll tax,* the lamas represented a consi- 
derable portion of the population, and the upkeep of such a large number of 
priests undoubtedly imposed quite a burden on the remainder. However, the 
extent of the imposition should not be exaggerated, since in a primitive society 
the maintenance of even a large group of persons not engaged in. productive 
labor would be felt less than in a highly-developed capitalist economy. 

The Buryats were in the position of foreigners within the Russian Empire, 
inasmuch as they were not subject to military service. In the earlier days they 

NOTE: This article is an adaptation of the author’s Poloxbenie buddiishol trerksi y SSSR, which 
appeared in the Institute’s Vesinik, No. 5, 1954. Becanse the original article was written in the Russian 
language, many of the proper names used here a transliteration from that language. 

1N. N. Poppe (ed.), Leropisi Aborinshikh buryator, V'ypusk I kbroniki Tugulinur Tobowwa i Vandana 
Yumsunova (Chronicles of the Khorinsk Buryats. Series I of the Chronicle of Tugultur Toboev and 
Vandan Yumsunov), Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, p. 67. 

2 Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, Ix oblasti lamaizma (In the World of Lamaiam), St, Petersburg, 1904, p. 10. 

3 Entsiklopedichesky slovar Brokganza i Efrona (Brockhaus and Efron Encyclopedic Dictionary), 
Moscow, 1893, X, 162, 

1 N, Poppe (ed.), op. eit., p. 62, 
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paid a very small natural tax and later a moderate poll tax. All travelers in their 
regions during the eighteenth century unanimously stress the unusual prosperity 
‘of the Buryats.5 The fact that almost every family had a relative in one of the 
monasteries whom it was obliged to support was, in all probability, much less 
of a burden than the maintenance of a student son of a working family in a modern 
European state. 

_ Soviet antireligious propaganda makes no mention of the important fact that 
the datsans were not only religious centers but also played a significant educational 
and cultural role. They also took the place of hospitals and clinics, which were 

completely non-existent in Buddhist countries at the time.® 
' Jn the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were no secular schools 
either in Mongolia or Buryat-Mongolia. The Kalmyks were in a slightly better 
position, for, as a reward for the loyalty and military prowess displayed by the 
Kalmyk cavalry during the War of 1812, Alexander I decreed that the Kalmyk 
people be assigned over two and a half million acres of land, the income from 
which was to be put at the disposal of the nation for all time. This income was 
used to run a hospital, several medical dispensaries, and schools. 

When speaking of the Buryat monasteries as the centers of education it should 
be mentioned that the first Tsanit* faculty was opened in the T'sugol datsan in 
1845.7 The Tsugol datsan had, in addition, a Manba, or medical faculty, where 
‘Tibetan medicine was studied. The latter was based on herbal remedies, with the 
additional use of minerals and certain animal constituents, such as young deer 
horn. In many cases application was quite successful! In pre-Revolutionary 
Russia a Dr. Badmaev, for instance, applied the methods of Tibetan medicine 
with quite satisfactory results. Moreover, in the Soviet era, People’s Commissar 
for Health Kaminsky had such a high opinion of Badmaev and his methods that 
he helped found at the Leningrad branch of the All-Union Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine a section dealing with Tibetan medicine. This section existed 
for a number of yeats and included on its staff Dr. Badmaev himself, two Tibetan 
doctors (lamas), Sodboev and Tomirgonov, from Buryat-Mongolia, and. Pro- 
fessor Ilin of the Military Medical Academy. The Tibetan scholar, A. I. Vostrikov, 
* Tsanst is the critical study of Buddhist religion and philosophy, including the theory of knowledge, 
study of the achievement of the state of Buddha, the theory of the relativity of existence and the ethics 
of monkhood, Other monasteries with a Tsanit faculty were the Khambyin Kure, Atsagat, Anin and 
Egetuev datsans, 

5 I.G. Georgi, Opisanie ssskb v rossitshom gosndarsive obitayushebikh narodov, takxbe ikb xbiteskikb 
obryadov, ver, obyknovenil, xhilisheb, odexbdy i prochikh dostopamyatnoste’ (A Description of All Peoples Living 
in the Russian State, and Also of Their Everyday Customa, Beliefs, Habits, Dwellings, Clothing and 
Other Notable Features), St. Petersburg, 1799, IV, 27—28. 

6 A. Pozdneev, Ocherki byte buddiiskikb monastyrei i buddiishogo dukbovensisa p Mongolii v suyagi s otnoshe- 
niem sego poslednego k narodu (An. Outline of the Mode of Life in Buddhist Monasteries and of the Buddhist 
Cletgy in Mongolie In Connection With the Latter’s Relationship to the People), St. Petersburg, 1887. 

T M. N. Bogdanov, Ocherki istorii buryat-mongolskogo naroda (An Outline of the History of the Buryat- 
Mongol People), Verkhneudinsk, 1926, p. 124, > 

8 A. Pozdneev, Uchebnik tibetskoi meditsiny, vol. I, St. Petersburg, 1908; Wlodzimierz Badmajeff, 
Medycyna tibetanska, jej istota, cole i sposoby dyjalania, Warsaw, 1933; P. Cyrill and K. Kzasinsky, Tibetische 
Modizinpbilosophie, Zurich, 1953. 
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a former pupil of Shcherbatsky, together with the author of this article, worked 
as translators of Tibetan medical treatises. During the Great Purge Kaminsky 
was liquidated and Fedorov, Badmaev, Sodboev, Tomirgonov and Vostrikov 
arrested. They all died later in concentration camps. The Tibetan medical section 
was closed and. has never been reopened. 

The Buryat scholar B. Baradiin provides a picture of how the medical courses 
in the Buryat datsans functioned. He states that the course of studies took four 
years, and at the end candidates who were successful in the examinations received 
_ the title Manramba, or doctor of medicine.” 

The Agin monastery contained faculties of Buddhist and Indian symbolism 
( hudba and dxinkor).1° These faculties had courses in Sanskrit, Indian astronomy, 
astrology and other sciences. Graduates drew up calendars and astronomical 
tables which forecast with great accuracy solar and lunar eclipses and also descri- 
bed the orbits of the heavenly bodies. 

In many datsans much translation work was carried'out, and many became 
famous through their woodcuts. All datsans had excellent libraries of ‘Tibetan 
and Mongolian works on philosophy, medicine, religion, history and other 
subjects. The buildings of all Buddhist monasteries were valuable architectural 
monuments and art repositories. Indeed, in many monasteries, the lamas them- 
selves, many of whom were first-rate painters, contributed innumerable Buddhist 
icons and produced beautiful works of art.11 l 

The models in many datsans were of great artistic and antique value. For 
example, the Agin datsan had an exquisitely-made model of the Buddhist concept 
,of paradise, Devaghin. This model contained scores of miniature temples, hundreds 
of statuettes, worked in the most delicate filigree, depicting various saints, and an 
infinity of figurines of animals, birds, metal flowers and trees. Each figure was 
made of gilded copper and silver and covered with an extremely fine layer of 
enamel. Another datsan, at Egetuev, was famed for its statue of Buddha, given 
the name Zandon Zu and carved from a single piece of sandalwood. According : 
to tradition the statue was carved in the tenth century and preserved in Peiping, 
but was later removed for safekeeping during the Boxer Rebellion. However, 
this magnificent piece of Buddhist art has not survived, for in 1935, when the 
Egetuev, monastery was closed, the statue was broken to pieces and discarded. 

Thus, the Buddhist ‘monasteries in Buryat-Mongolia played an important 
cultural and educational role, while the expenditure on their upkeep was, to a 
certain degree, repaid in the education of the young and in hospital services. ‘The 
- Buddhist monasteries produced numerous lamas famed for their learning. In the 
eighteenth century, Zayaev, one of the more famous Buryat lamas, journeyed to 
Tibet and described the country at the command of Catherine the Gteat. This 
was the first journey to Tibet by a subject of a European state. More than a 
century later the Kalmyk monk (ge/yun) Baza rhade a similar trip.1* The head of 

9 M. N. Bogdanov, op. cit., p. 147. 

10 bid., p. 124. 

11 A. Pozdneev, Ocherki, op. cit., p. 164. 


13 A, Pozdneev, Skaganie o Aboxbdenii » Tibetshuyu strang malodorbotskogo Baza-bakshi (Story of the 
Journey to the Land of Tibet of Baza-Bakshi, the Little Derbetian), St. Petersburg, 1897. 
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the Agin datsan, Danzhinov, and the lama Rimchin Nomtoev, were well known 
through their numerous books and articles in Mongolian and Russian, while the 
lama Tuguldurov compiled a Mongolian-Tibetan dictionary.1% Several learned 
lamas acquired a place in the history of Russian science as university lecturers 
and authors. The lama Galsan Gomboev, a lecturer at the university of Kazan, 
may be cited as an example.14 The foundations of Kalmyk literature were laid in 
1648 by the lama Zaya Panditu, who was well known as a translator of Tibetan 
works. Another famous Kalmyk lama scholar was Dzhaltsan Bakshi, who died 
in 1891. Also well known were the last two Khambo Lamas Iroltuev and Agvan 
Dorzhiev. The former was famed not only as an outstanding theoretician on 
questions of Buddhist philosophy and dogma, but also as a widely-traveled man, 
who had seen the whole of Asia. The latter, who had received one of the highest 
- scholarly titles, /kharamba, and who, after Iroltuev, had been the head Khambo 
Lama, was renowned not only for his religious activities but for his role in prov- 
iding the Buryats with a general education. He also did much to further the 
study of the Mongol and Buryat peoples and their history. 


* 


The first severe trial to beset the Buddhist church in the USSR was the Civil 
War, which broke with full force on the Kalmyk people in the Lower Volga 
region, in the former Stavropol province and in the area inhabited by the Army 
of the Don. Many Kalmyks joined the Volunteer Army in an effort to defend 
their native land from Bolshevism. A few Kalmyk monasteries and the Kalmyk 
priesthood, which was small in number, suffered heavily. In 1919 the spiritual 
head of the Don Kalmyks, Menke Bormanzhinov, died of typhus in a refugee 
camp at the age of 65. Nevertheless, in 1921 the majority of the monasteries were 
still in existence. However, the antireligious campaign launched by the Communists 
against the Buddhist church grew steadily in intensity, and by 1925 no monasteries 
or Buddhist priests were left on the Don. The then spiritual head of the Don 
Kalmyks, Lubsan Sharab Tepkin, left his native region and moved to Leningrad. 
There he settled at the Buddhist temple and was appointed lecturer in Mongolian 
at the Leningrad Institute of Living Eastern Languages. In 1927, however, he 
was arrested and banished and, according to rumors, he soon died in exile. 

By 1940, when the quincentary of the Kalmyk national epic Dzhbangar was 
celebrated in Stepnoi (formerly Elista), the center of the Kalmyk ASSR, not a 
single monastery or priest remained in the whole of the republic. 

During the years of collectivization and the drive against the kulaks in 1929 
through 1932 the monasteries were not simply closed, but either razed or turned 





13 M. N. Bogdanov, Jz istorii buryatskogo prosveshcbentya (Notes on the History of Buryat Education), 
Verkhneudinsk, 1926. 

14 Galsan Gomboev “Altan Tobchi, A Mongolian Chronicle,” Trudy Vostochnogo Otdeleniya Impera- 
torskogo Arkbeologicheskogo Obshebesiva (Tianiactioas of the Eastern Section of the Imperial Archeological 
Society), St. Petersburg, 1858, vol. VI. 
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into warehouses and barns. At the same time, all Tibetan and Kalmyk books and 
manuscripts, valuable icons drawn on silk, statues of Buddha and the saints, 
censers, and other religious vessels, were scrapped. 

Shortly after the Dehangar festival a republican museum was opened in 
Stepnoi. The antireligious section produced a sorry impression, since it comprised 
only one lithographed icon and several cheap, cast figures, called -burkhans. ‘The 
museum did not contain a single valuable Buddhist religious object because 
everything had been destroyed. The priests had been arrested and banished long 
before the purge of 1937-39. Thus, when the Kalmyk ASSR was liquidated in 
December 1939 and the whole population transplanted to the trans-Ural regions 
the action had no effect on the fate of the pane Buddhist caret, since it had ' 
been destroyed ten years earlier. 


* 


Buddhism in Buryat-Mongolia did not suffer so much in the twenties, and in 
1930 Buddhist datsans continued to exist, while the number of lamas had hardly 
declined. Moreover, the upper lama hierarchy continued to keep office. The head 
Khambo Lama, Agvan Dorzhiev," still remained the head of the Buryat Buddhist 
church. His position had even become a little more firm, and he passed as a 
progressive after introducing certain reforms into the organization of the datsans, 
reforms that were called by his opponents “the living church,” a term implying 
a sycophantic attitude of church to state. However, of much more importance in 
consolidating his position were the Soviets’ overtures towards the government 
of the Dalai Lama. 

In 1922 the Soviets sent to Lhassa a secret delegation disguised as pilgrims. 
The delegation consisted of the Oirot (Altai Turk) Borisov, who held an impor- 
tant position in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, ‘and the Buryat 
Vampilon, a jurist. They met with no success. However, in spite of the failure 
of talks with the Dalai Lama, the Bolsheviks still hoped to use the Buryat lamas 
to further their own ends. In this respect, an important role was undoubtedly 
played by the fact that the influence of Buddhism was extremely strong in Outer | 
Mongolia, which in 1924 became the Mongolian People’s Republic but which 
had not yet completely become a Soviet satellite. 

After 1930 the situation there changed drastically. The policy of ruthless 
destruction of the “relics of feudalism” led to a number of show trials against 
the lamas,1° with the result that in Mongolia today there is not a single large 
monastery remaining.!” The violence against the priests was a logical outcome 
of Soviet policy there, since the lamas could not assist the Soviets to gain their 
objective. The spiritual center of the Buddhist world is in Tibet, an almost 
inaccessible mountain country, isolated from the rest of the world and therefore 

18 Novy entsiklopedichesky slovar Brokganza i Efrona, St. Peceraburg, 1911-16, XVI, 673. 

16 I, Ya. Zlatkin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika—strana novoi demokratii (The Mongolian People’s 
Republic, A New Democracy), Moscow-Leningrad, 1952, pp. 198-99, 226—27, 

17 Ibid., p. 9. 
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having very little influehce on neighboring lands. For this reason the Kremlin 
no longer took any account of the lamas. 

During World War II the Communists had been obliged to compromise 
with the Orthodox Christian Church and temporarily renounce their antireligious 
policy. These steps were dictated by both domestic and foreign policy, since the 
Communists needed to gain the sympathies of the Orthodox church in the Balkan 
countries and at the same time pacify the allies by attempting to show that 
freedom of conscience reigned i in the Soviet Union. Moslem religious functionaries 
were left in peace, with the aim of winning the sympathies of the Moslems of the 
Near East. However, there were no such motives for Soviet policy in the Buryat- 
Mongolian ASSR, where the attack on the lamas had begun as early as the First 
Five-Year-Plan. 

As already mentioned, in 1930-31 most of the large datsans in Buryat-Mongolia 
still survived, even though they were subjected to extremely harsh taxation. But 
as a rule the believers met in full the taxes imposed. This was possible, since at 
that time the process of collectivization was in an initial stage and the Buryat 
herdsmen had the means to pay the taxes. Another measure directed at the dat- 
sans was to grant them no building materials for repairs. However, this restriction 
was only partially successful since the believers provided timber, bricks, and even 
sheet metal for roofing. Several datsans received so much material that they were 
able not only-to carry out repairs in full but even to construct new buildings. 
` For example, in 1932 the Agin datsan built a new saburgan—a conical structure 
in which holy books and curative herbs were housed—from brick and iron 
provided by agricultural artels, while at the Barguzin datsan several new temples 
were built during the twenties. 

The monasteries began to be closed on a large scale during the Second Five- 
` Year Plan, although a few had been liquidated as early as 1929-30. In 1929, for 

example, the Alar Datsan, one of the smaller monasteries with never more than 
ten or twelve lamas, was closed. In the following year the Bolsheviks closed the 
large Gusinoe Ozero Datsan, located in the region of Tamcha, 25 kilometers 
. from Novo-Selenginsk, famed for its faculties and magnificent annual sam, a 
monastic mystery play involving pantomime and masked dances depicting scenes 
from the lives of Buddhist saints. A number of datsans existed until 1935, while 
the last were closed in 1936-37. Particularly tragic was the end of the Agin Datsan, 
which was closed in about 1934. At first it was simply shut down and most of the 
lamas arrested and sent to concentration camps in Turukhansk Krai. Several 
months later The Son of Genghiz Khan was filmed in the locality. One episode in 
the film was a procession of lamas bearing the sacred writings, for which the 
108-volume Gandyhur from the monastery library was used. After the scene had 
been shot and the books were no longer needed they were thrown into a ditch 
at the side of the road and were lost. Soon afterwards, on the orders of the 
Special Far Eastern Army, work was begun on strengthening the area from the 
military point of view, and the datsan was marked for destruction. The Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR contacted Marshal Blücher, at that time in command of 
the Far Eastern Army, and requested him to preserve the library and the religious 
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, vessels. Blücher promised to cooperate, but asked the Academy to send represen- 
tatives as soon as possible to receive these objects. This was in 1935. Owing toa 
delay in obtaining passes from the NKVD it was the summer of 1938 before the - 
expedition could be sent. All that was collected were pitiful relics of what was ' 
once an outstanding Tibetan-Mongolian library. Icons, statues of Buddha and 
all the utensils had long been scrapped. Thus, in the Agin datsan alone many 
objects of great cultural value which could have made a fine museum of Buddhist 
culture were destroyed. 


Such vandalism caused the author of this article to approach the oblast 


g _ committee of the Communist Party of the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR with the. 


proposal that measures be taken to preserve the contents of the datsan and hand 
them over to the,Academy of Sciences, and that at least one datsan be preserved 
“as a monument and museum. As far as the first point was concerned it was 
promised that in the future everything taken from the datsans that were to be 
closed would be handed over to the Academy. As for the second request, the 
reply by the secretary of the oblast committee of the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR, 
Erbanoy, was as follows: “If we listened to you, professor, you would next be 
demanding that the lamas be preserved for you. This, however, is not in my 
power, since'the NK VD has taken on the task of preserving the lamas in places 
not so remote.” 18 

_ In effect, the lamas ceased to exist in Buryat-Mongolia in 1556: When in that 
year a reception of workers’ representatives from the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR 
was held in the Kremlin, Molotov described the liquidation of the “parasitic 
lama class” as one of the achievements of the republic’s Party and government 
organs. 

Shortly afterwards, Agvan Dorzhiev, the head of the Buddhist priests in 
- Buryat-Mongolia, died. From about 1934 he had lived in Lakhta, near Leningrad. 

_ The NKVD would not permit him to stay in the Butyat-Mongolian ASSR, since 
he might have had an influence on the believers, His sole consolation was the 
. Buddhist temple in Leningrad, where several lamas were living. However, in 
1937 they were all arrested and shot. Even Dorzhiev was arrested and, in spite 
of the fact that he was over 80 years of age, taken to Sees where he was 
imprisoned. He died at the begirining of 1938. 

Thus, the Buddhist church in the USSR cisappeared vilon leaving even 
a single monument. In Asia Minor and Greece the ruins of ancient temples are 
extant, and the ancient culture of Hellas ist there to be studied. Nothing has been 
‘left of the Buddhist temples in Buryat-Mongolia and the land of the Kalmyks. 
The fate of Lamaism in the USSR is a tragic example of the complete and willful 
eradication of a teligion and serves as a warning that Communism is out to - 
crush mercilessly whatever stands in the way of its path to the enslavement of 
mankind. 

18 M. N. Erbanov, a surveyor by training, was a Western Buryat (from Irkutia). In 1917 he joined 
the left wing of the Social Revolutionary Party and became a Bolshevik in 1921. He was secretary of 


the local oblast committee for ten or twelve years.In 1937 he was called to Moscow “to attend a con- 
ference” and arrested. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


ani in Soviet Criminal Law Procedure Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress 


On April 29, 1956 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published 
the text of the following decree: 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR decrees the abrogation of 
the decree of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR dated 
December 1, 1934 “On the Procedure for Conducting Cases Involving the Pre- 
paration or Commission of Terrorist Acts” and the decree of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR dated December 1, 1934 and September 14, 1937 “On the 
Introduction of Changes in the Existing Codes of Criminal Law Procedure of the 
Union Republics,” by which decrees extraordinary procedures of investigation and 
court examination were instituted in cases of crimes provided for under Articles 58-7, 
58-8 and 58-9 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and under corresponding articles 
of the criminal codes of other union republics. 

It is established that in future, during the investigation and court examination 
of cases involving crimes covered by the above-mentioned articles of the criminal 
codes, the investigating organs and courts must be guided by the rules of legal 
procedure established by the codes of criminal law procedure of the union republics, ? 
In order to understand the significance of this order it should be considered 
, together with other changes at present taking place in Soviet criminal Jaw proce- 

dure. The nature of these changes may be judged from the fragmentary informa- 
tion which has begun to appear in the press since the beginning of this year and 
especially since the Twentieth Party Congress. 

For example, the editorial in Sovetskoe gosudarstve i pravo, No. 1, 1956, states 
that the Communist Party and the Soviet government had recently been carrying 
out important measures to strengthen “socialist legality” and to protect the 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens. Moreover: 

In this connection as early as 1953 [after the death of Stalin] the Special Com- 
mission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs was abolished and all categories of 
criminal cases were transferred to the organs of the normal legal system for con- 
sideration. In addition, other measures were taken which were intended to ensure 
primarily the undeviating implementation of the rights of Soviet citizens as recorded 
in the Constitution of the USSR. 

In Partiinaya zhizn, No. 6, 1956 an article entitled “The Harm of the Cult of 
the Individual” states that “the unmasking and destruction by the Central Commit- 
tee of the accursed and treacherous band of Beria made it possible to eliminate 
unlawful actions and to reestablish the norms and principles of socialist legality.” 
Later it is stated “A great work has been carried out and is still continuing on 


1 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soreta, Moscow, April 29, 1956. 
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reviewing the cases of persons who were at one time condemned as enemies of 
the people. Many of them, condemned arboan innocent, have been completely 
rehabilitated.” Further: 

Now the appropriate control:by the Party and government over the work of 
the organs of state security has been established. These organs, the courts and the 
procuracy, have been reinforced with tried cadres, have been given back their 
rights, and the supervision of the procuracy has been strengthened. ‘The Twentieth 
Party Congress fully approved the implementation by the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party of measures to strengthen Soviet legality in the strict 
observation of the rights of citizens as guaranteed by the Soviet constitution, and 

„has obliged all Party and government organs to guard legality vigilantly, to suppress 
sternly and decisively any sign of illegal action, arbitrariness and the violation of 
socialist law and order. 

The editorial in Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 2, 1956, is particularly out- 
spoken concerning the evaluation of evidence and the need to reconsider the 
methods currently being used. It cites Vyshinsky’s errors in denying the need 
for the courts to establish the absolute truth and permitting condemnation on the 
probability that the facts as established by the court are true. The article considers: 

It is a flagrant violation of the principle of socialist legality and of the foundations 
of legal science that, as has occurred in the activities of investigatory and procuracy 
organs, persons should be pronounced guilty and responsible for serious crimes 
only on the basis of a personal confession by the accused. , 


This passage indirectly hints at the Moscow trials in the 1930’s, when the 
` verdicts of guilty were delivered, as a rule, simply on the basis of confessions. 


Of particular interest among the recen? reports is the abolition of the Special 
Commission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. As far as can be ascertained, the 
announcement was printed only in issue No. 2 of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
for 1956. ` 

The Special Commission was instituted on 1 July 10, 1934 by a decree of the 
Central Executive Committee “On the Formation of an All-Union People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs of the USSR.” The text of Point 8 reads as 
follows: : 

At the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs of the USSR a Special Commis- 
sion is to be organized which, in accordance with the Regulations covering it, will 
be given the right to pronounce, by administrative order, sentences of banishment, 
exile, imprisonment in corrective labor camps up to a period of five years and 
deportation beyond the borders of the USSR.? 

The Special Commission was instituted for the application of extrajudicial 
measures and replaced the court board and the special three-man courts of the 
OGPU, which were abolished by Point 5 of the same decree. The court board 
of the OGPU was an organ of the Unified State Political Administration of the 
Council of People’s Commissats of the USSR. The special three-man courts 
existed in every military district within the Soviet Union. 

2 Izvestia, July 11, 1934. 
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The court board and the three-man courts had themselves replaced the VChK. 
and Cheka first instituted in 1917 and abolished in 1922. These courts were en- 
titled to exile, banish or imprison persons for up to Io years and even to 
order execution by shooting. 

Despite the fact that the new Special Commission was entitled only to exile 
and banish, and to imprigon up to five years, after 1936 it began to pass sentences 
of 10, 15, 20 and 25 years without the right of correspondence, and also death by 
shooting. The author of the present article has several times seen extracts from 
decrees of the Special Commission condemning persons to the above sentences 
under Article 58 of the Criminal Code of the USSR. Moreover, the author has 
also talked personally with people condemned to from 10 to 25 years imprison- 
ment by the Special Commission, and has been shown their documents proving 
this action. Nevertheless, the Soviet press never published any official decrees 
legalizing this practice of the Special Commission. 

All cases before the Special Commission were considered without the accused 
being present (as was done by the corresponding organizations which preceded 
the Commission), on the basis of the interrogation ‘of the accused and of wit- 
nesses at a preliminary examination; and sentence was passed without any further 
examination of the case. 

“At the same time, decrees of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR 


dated December 1, 1934 and September 14, 1937 introduced certain changes, 
which amounted to the following: 


1. The period allowed for the preliminary investigation of cases covered by 
Articles 58-8.and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR was established at not 
more than ro days.? Under the previous rules the maximum time for the pre- 
liminary investigation was two months. 

2. The conclusion of the prosecution in cases provided for under Articles 58-7, 
58-8, 58-9 and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR were to be handed to the 
accused one day before the case was heard.’ This abolished the rules in Articles 235 
and 392 of the Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR. which established 
a three day limit.¢ 

3. It was decreed that cases under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR be heard without the participation of representatives of the 
prosecution or the defense.” 


This rescinded the rules of Article 381 of the Code of Criminal Law Proce- 
dure of the RSFSR and the right of accused persons to defense as guaranteed by 
Article 111 of the Constitution of the USSR and by Article 115 of the Consti- 
tution of the RSFSR. 


3 Tevestia, December 5, 1934: Ugolosny kodeks RSFSR [UPK] (The Code of Criminal Law of the 
RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, 


1 Ugolouno-protsessnalny kodeks RSFSR [UK] (The Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR), 
Moscow, 1952, p. 24, 

5 Izvestia, December 5, 1934; UPK, p. 80. 

8 UPK, pp. 39-and 62. ` 

7 Izyestia, December 5, 1934. 
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4. Also abolished was the right of persons condemned under Articles 58-7, 

- 58-8, 58-9 and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR to appeal a sentence. 

This was a violation of Articles 400, 401 and 402 of the Code of Criminal Law 

` Procedure of the RSFSR and of Article 15 of the law on the judicial system of the 
USSR and of the union and autonomous republics.8 


. For those condemned under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 it was forbidden to 
saute fora pardon.® This revoked the rules of Article 342 of the Code of Criminal 
Law Procedure of the RSFSR, Article 49 Point K [Russian] of the Constitution 
of the USSR and Article 33 Point I [Russian] of the Constitution of the RSFSR. 

6. A sentence to execution under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 was to be carried 
out immediately. The rules of Article 442 of- the Code of Criminal Law Procedure 
of the RSFSR were thus abolished. 


All the articles of the Criminal Law Code concerned dealt with counter- 
revolutionaty crimes, as follows: 


58-7 economic counterrevolution 

58-8 the commission of terrorist acts 

58-9 sabotage 

‘58-11 any form of organized activity directed at preparing or committing 
crimes covered by the heading of counterrevolutionary crimes, together with 
participation in counterrevolutionary organizations. 

The principal punishment prescribed under these articles is execution by . 
shooting, or, in the case of mitigating circumstances, deprivation of liberty for 
a period up to 25 years. 

If any action, considered criminal, was not provided for in the Code of. © 
Criminal Law directly then the article dealing with the most similar offense was 
~ applied. 

Under Article 16 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR the principle of analogy 
was to be applied not only to counterrevolutionary crimes, but to others as well. 


‘The publication of the decrees was necessitated by the fact that, if the existing 
rules of Soviet criminal law procedure had been maintained, investigating organs 
and courts would have found it physically impossible to deal with all cases under 
these articles, and the prisons could not have held all who awaited trial or in- 
- vestigation or who had lodged appeals or requested a pardon. By these decrees 
rules of criminal law procedure were introduced which would have been aa 
priate only at the front during wartime. 

"The decree of April 19, 1956 which abolished the ee procedural 
norms introduced during 1934 to 1937, simply reestablishes the status quo before 
1934 a far as crimes covered by Articles 58-7, 58-8, 58-9 and 58-11 are concerned. 

It should however be pointed out that the special rules introduced in peace- 
time are also provided for in Articles 406, 497 and 408 of the Code of Criminal Law 


5 UPK, pp. 63, 64 and 84: Vedomosti Verkbosogo Soveta SSSR, No. 11, 1938. 
» © Tevestia, December 5, 1934. 
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Procedure of the RSFSR and by the Regulations for Military Tribunals, these 
articles and regulations being applicable where martial law has been declared.1° 


Although Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo and Partiinaya zhizn have stated that the 
illegal actions’ and violations of socialist legality were simply the result of Stalin’s 
failure to observe the rules of Party life and the principles of collective leadership, 
it should be pointed out that the violations of Soviet “revolutionary legality” 
began in the very first days after the Soviet state was founded, as soon as the 
Extraordinary Commissions (Cheka) were formed in December 1917. The 
commissions were organs of extrajudicial authority and could shoot whoever 
they decided, simply on the basis of their inner conviction, without any evidence 
of the accused’s guilt. In 1922 the Extraordinary Commissions were transformed 
into a judicial board and special three-man courts of the OGPU which operated 
under the same rules as the Cheka had. 


This all occurred during Lenin’s time, when no one had heard of Beria, and 
Stalin was not yet in power. Lenin considered that the Cheka was an “arm against 
the innumerable conspiracies, the innumerable attempts to destroy Soviet 
authority” and thus, incidentally, admitted the existence within Russia of resistance 
to the Bolsheviks.14 In this connection it is worthwhile noting again the state- 
ments of the members of the present collective leadership. Mikoyan for example 
once appealed for people to “learn from Comrade Yezhov the Stalinist manner 
of working.’’12 Similar confidence in the security organs was expressed by 
Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress, when he said: “Our enemies hope 
that we will reduce our vigilance and weaken our organs of state security. No, 
that shall never happen. The proletarian sword must always be sharp, must 
always skillfully preserve the gains of the Revolution, the gains of the working 
class, the gains of the laboring people.”13 


In 1923 the Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR was published, and 
it is still in force today in all essentials. The articles of this code were embodied, 
almost without change, in the ‘codes of criminal legal procedure of the union 
republics. Articles 394 to 397 of the code make it possible, without the issue of 
any special decrees, for considerable limitations on the requirement, that the 
accused be present at a criminal trial, on the completeness of an investigation and 
the rights of the accused to defense. In particular, Article 397 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Law Procedure does not permit discussion between the two sides after the 
trial has begun, and Article 381 gives the court the right to exclude a lawyer from 
the trial, thus depriving the accused of the right of defense. Article 391 gives the 
court the'right not to call the witnesses to the court session if, in the opinion of 
the court, the evidence given at the preliminary investigation gives rise to no 
doubt as to its accuracy and therefore does not require verification at the court 





20 Sbornik zakonov SSSR (A Compendium of the Laws of the USSR), Moscow, 1926, No. 57, p. 413. 
1 Pravda, December 20, 1937. 

18 Ibid., December 21, 1937. 

13 Jbid., April 13, 1956. 
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trial, These laws were all introduced before Stalin “permitted the development 
of the cult of the individual” which enabled Beria to come to power, and these 
laws still remain in force today. 


In peacetime the military tribunals have the right, in accordance with Article 
56 of the Law on Judical Procedure of the USSR and of the union and auto- 
_ nomous republics, to consider a case without the participation of people’s assessors, 
. and when only three members of the military tribunal are present.1* This is a 
‘form of special court and violates the principles of democratic law. It should also 
be pointed out that all the cases under Article 58 of the Criminal Code, with very 
few exceptions, are considered by military tribunals functioning without people’s 
assessors. This is in direct. contradiction to Article 5 of the Law on Judical 
Procedure. 


All that is now being ascribed to Beria and his accomplices also existed eailice 
under Yezhov, Yagoda, Menzhinsky and Dzerzhinsky. The real point at issue is 


not, Stalin or Beria or their predecessors, but the whole system of dictatorship ` 
and lawlessness aie was created by Lenin at the very beginning of the Commu- 


nist state. 


Even today, despite the assertions in the Soviet press on the “return to 
socialist legality” the position remains as before. All the rules of the Code of 
Criminal Law Procedure which are in contradiction to Article 111 of the Soviet 
Constitution, to Article 115 of the RSFSR Constitution and to Article 5 of the 
Law on Judicial Procedure of the USSR and the union and autonomous repu- 
blics, continue to operate. 


The abolition of the Special Commission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
changes nothing essential in the practice of extrajudicial repressive measures. All 


` those articles of the Code of Criminal Law Procedure remain in force which 


permit a court to be held without opposing sides and witnesses, the military 
tribunal remains and has, in effect, taken over the functions of the Special Com- 
missions; and Article 16 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR on the application of 
the principle of analogy is retained. The same laws remain through which lawless- 
ness and arbitrariness grew up. It is still quite easy for the official investigatory 
and court organs to seize, accuse and condemn to any sentence, including death, 
any person who is considered a dangerous to the Communist 
dictatorship. - 


The only logical conclusion therefore is that all the, reforms at present being 
carried out are chiefly propaganda measures which do not affect the roots of 
Soviet legislation. All the new measures are calculated to produce the false im- 
pression-in the free world and, to a certain extent, within the Soviet Union, that 
there has been a fundamental change for the better since Stalin’s death. 

Y. Mironenko 





14 Vedomaiti Verkbornogo Soseta SSSR, No. 11, 1938. 
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The Reappraisal in Soviet Biology 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ivan Vladimirovich Michurin, the 
Russian geneticist, was celebrated in the Soviet Union on October 27, 1955. In 
the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow a special joint meeting was held of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the All-Union Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences, 
together with representatives of the government, science and agriculture. Among 
the numerous members of the presidium of the meeting, a central place was 
occupied by Bulganin, Kaganovich, Malenkov and Voroshilov, ministers of the 
Soviet Union and representatives of the satellite countries. 

Before the anniversary the Soviet press had devoted several articles to Mi- 
churin’s activities. His name was linked with those of well-known theoreticians 
in materialist natural science. His exceptional devotion to Lenin, Stalin, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet system was heavily underscored. 


Michurin was born in Ryazan Province, the son of a small-landowner. In 1869 
he graduated from the district school and in 1872 became a clerk at the Kozlov 
(now renamed Michurinsk) railroad freight station. He had evidently inherited a 
love for horticulture, for his grandfather-and great grandfather had also been 
gardeners. By 1889 he had become so interested in his experiments with plants 
that he left his work as a railroad clerk and settled in the suburb of Tumasovo. 
Here Michurin acquired a small plot of land, which he converted into a nursery 
to grow new varieties of fruit-bearing plants. 

In 1889 Michurin undertook a long trip to study the state of horticulture in 
the central regions of Russia. He probably also wanted to investigate the possi- 
bilities of selling the products of his nursery. He was very interested in finding a 
method of acclimatizing southern fruit-bearing plants to harsher climatic con- 
ditions and cultivating them as far north as possible. To achieve his aims he used 
the already famous acclimatization method of Dr. Grell: the grafting of southern 
types onto the hardier species of the northern latitudes. Michurin encountered 
several major failures in his research. Frequently the trees died or bore no edible 
fruit. However, he continued stubbornly and attained notable success. 

Soviet biologists maintain that Michurin’s great service to science is his 
discovery of a very important biological law: The nature of the relationship of 
a plant to its environment changes with the age of the plant. Every plant has the 
ability to change in its structure, adapting itself to a new environment in the 
early stages of its existence. 

Academician B. A. Keller considers that Michurin achieved successes in 
improving the strains of fruit-bearing plants because he was able to subordinate 
the development of plants to the will of man. 

Michurin’s experiments over many yeats convinced him that fully grown 
plants retained their inherited characteristics more persistently than young ones, 
which lent: themselves more readily to change and development in a desired 
direction. Michurin finally came to the conclusion that new plants for a specific 
region must be developed in the region itself. 
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He utilized the experiments of. his predecessors who were*naturalists and 
selectors. Many years before Michurin, A. T. Bolotov (1738-1833) had des- 
cribed the methods of hybridization by means of crossing sttains in his “Experi- 
ment with Apple Seeds.” Bolotov himself developed many new types of fruit- 
bearing plants and had pointed out methods of creating new strains as early as 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Michurin was also considerably in- 
fluenced by the work of M. V. Rytov (1846-1920),' l 

Contemporaneously with Michurin, Luther Burbank (1849-1926), was 
active in the United States. In a comparatively short period (1893-1901) Burbank _ 
raised 700 variant strains of flowers, trees, bushes, vines, and cereal grasses. 

Burbank became really famous at the end of the nineteenth century when he 
developed his famed Burbank potato. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
the United: States Department of Agriculture estimated that 17 million dollars’ 
worth of this type of potato had already been grown. 

Burbank was not only a talented naturalist and practical man, for he also 
possessed gteat scientific knowledge. Great biologists had a very high opinion 
of his experiments. The great Dutch botanist De Vries visited him three times 
in order to check, in the results of ‘Burbank’s experiments, some of his own 
doubts. 

„At one time the Soviet press greatly honored Burbank as “a wonderful trans- 
former of ature, one of the founders of creative Darwinism.” From 1949 on- 
wards, however, the significance of Burbank’s work was played down in the 
Soviet Union. In the 1937 edition of the Agricultural Encyclopedia there was a 
laudatory article on Burbank and his photograph was printed. In the new edition, 
however, he is not mentioned. The fourth volume of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
published in 1950 devotes little more than half a page to the American and con- 
tains many remarks critical ‘of his work. 

The reason for the change was that the Communist leaders had marked out 
Michurin as the man to be built up as the originator of materialist biology. It was 
claimed that Michurin had, in his experiments, refuted the “reactionary, idealist . 
doctrine” in biology founded by Weismann, Mendel and Morgan. According to 
the Soviet explanation at the time, Michurin had been educated on the revolu- 
‘tionary-democratic ideas of Chernyshevsky, Herzen, Belinsky, Dobrolyubov and 
Pisarev and was a follower of Darwin. The Soviets, it was claimed, had discovered 
the talent of Michurin and it was thanks to Lenin that Michurin’s work could 
develop fruitfully. Academician Lysenko asserted: 

The great October Socialist Revolution brought liberation also to I. V. Michurin 
as a great materialist biologist...V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin, the Communist Party and 
its Central Committee have done everything for the works of I. V. Michurin to 
become the property of the Soviet people, the property of world-wide sa 
science. 


‘In the Soviet Union Lysenko is believed responsible for the campaign Apak 


the theories of “the reactionary ideological trend ia, biology.” In July-August 
1948 a session of the All-Union Lėnin Academy of Agricultural Sciences took 
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place, at which Lysenko’s report “The Position in Biological Science” was dis- 
cussed. On Central Committee instructions the: session was to “unmask and 
smash” the doctrine of Mendel, Weismann and Morgan despite the fact that 
until the session was held Mendel had been considered a classic in natural science 
‘and the founder of genetics. In the 1937 edition of the Agricultural Encyclopedia 
Mendel’s doctrine in genetics'was described as follows: 


Johann Gregor Mendel is considered the founder of genetics. In 1865 he, the 
first to do so, formulated the basic theses of genetics: 

1. The law of the relative independence of inherited characteristics in an 
organism. “ 

2. The law of the independent combination of characteristics. 

However, the biological laws discovered by Mendel were unacceptable to the 
Communist Party. They contradicted the theory that inherited factors cannot be 
considered. an obstacle to the transformation of the vegetable and animal world, 
including man. 

At the 1948 session Lysenko made use of Michurin’s research and experiments 
in order to “‘destroy” the, theories of Mendel. Lysenko presented the facts in 
such a way. that it appeared Michurin had established once and for all that man 
is perfectly able to control nature and the inherited characteristics of plants. 


It then appeared that the successful “destruction” of the Weismann-Mendel- 
Morgan theories was assured. On the 31st anniversary of the October Revolution 
in 1948, Molotov noted the significance of the session at the Academy, which had 
been held under the motto of Michurin: “We cannot expect any favors from 
natute—our task is to seize them from her.” 


After the session had taken place Soviet literature began to attack Mendelism 
and accept Michurin’s theses on biology. In 1951 the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
stated: 


‘The merit‘of Michurinist science is that it, at the session of the All-Union Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences in 1948, finally destroyed Weismannism-Mor- 
ganism, showed its reactionary nature, its falseness, and provided in practical work 
a genuinely scientific theory for controlling organic nature in the interests of man 
as well'as opening up to biological science the broadest prospects of progressive 
development. The destruction of Morganism in all the branches of biological science 
and the strengthening of the positions of materialist science is a blow at reaction, 
a blow at the fomenters of war. 


The relation between the Weismann-Morgan theory and a “blow at the 
fomenters of war” is clear only to the compilers of the encyclopedia. In the attack 
on Mendelism, Professor A. Studitsky (a doctor of biological science) stated: 


__ The destruction of the Mendel-Morgan trend at the session of the Lenin All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences found a broad international response. The 
report by Academician Lysenko is being studied by our friends outside the USSR. 
This report evokes the furious anger of our enemies, who pour streams of calumny 
on Soviet science. ..Mendel’s genetics—an expression of the stagnation and degra- 
dation of bourgeois culture—suffered the effects of its own complete bankruptcy at 
the session. 
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Thus free thought in biological questions was driven underground, and for 
several „years Lysenko was an absolute authority on questions of theory and 
practice in Soviet agriculture. 

After Stalin’s death the attacks on Mendelism decreased in intensity. Less 
was written about Lysenko’s works, and occasionally critical remarks were made 
about him. For a certain time the Soviet press devoted much attention to popu- 
larizing the methods for achieving good harvests of the “scholar kolkhoznik” 
Maltsev, who was also a follower of Michurin. Nevertheless,'the main report 
at the meeting in October 1955 devoted to the 1ooth anniversary of Michurin’s 
birth was delivered by Lysenko. It was not, however, published in the press in 
full; only a very brief summary was given. No.mention was made in this of 
Mendelism and its destruction. It was stated that “the strength of Michurin’s 
doctrine lies in its materialism, in its effective, not contemplative, materialism.” 

Noteworthy is an article by V. Stoletov on the Michurin doctrines published 
in the October 1955 issue of Kommunist. The article contains no crude unfounded 
attacks on the “reactionary priest-ridden” doctrine of Mendel, nor does the author 
categorically assert the complete supremacy of Michurin’s doctrine in biology. On 
the contrary, Stoletov recognizes that there are unsolved questions in biology: 
“The scholarly conflict of opinions on unsolved questions must be encouraged 
and developed. Only one thing must be avoided by the parties to discussion: 
falling into onesidedness and becoming dry explainers of Darwin’s and Michurin’s 
texts. Talmudism is very dangerous for biology...” 

Stoletov’s arguments are interesting. Now only does it emerge that the 1948 
Agricultural Academy meeting did not solve all the outstanding questions in 
biology, but biologists are warned not to be onesided. Apparently, experiments 
have refuted Lysenko’ s hasty conclusions. The official theoretical journal of the 
Communist Party is prepared to postpone judgement on the two philosophies: 

At present a sharp conflict among scholars is taking place on the thecretical 
heritage of Michurin., This conflict is not decreasing in intensity but is growing more 
acute. In it may be discovered some aspects of a progressive and some of a regressive 
character. Today, however, the chief thing is not to evaluate these two aspects. This 
will be done by history in the near future. 


The joint session of the two academies on the rooth anniversary of Michurin’s 
death took place without any demonstration of enthusiasm over the destruction 
of Mendelism-Morganism and at the victory of the materialist philosophy in 
biology. 

Recent events indicate that some of Stalin’s victims are being tehabilitated. 
One of these is N. I. Vavilov, who was arrested on October 1, 1940, accused of 
espionage. According to rumors, he died in a concentration camp in 1942. Vavi- 
lov, a scholar of high authority for many years, was a professor at the Leningrad 
Agricultural Institute, Director of the All-Union Institute of Plant .Raising, 
Director of the Institute of Applied Botany, Honorary President of the All-Union 
Geographical Society. In his work he was a supporter of pure science and went 
his own way in research on the phenomena of organic nature. He made a parti- 
cularly careful collection of genetical, botanical and geographical material—the 
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result of his research on useful plants. He organized several expeditions to collect 

‘essential material both within and outside the USSR and personally participated 
in many of them. His most useful work in biology was halted and its results 
destroyed, with Lysenko’s participation, to please Stalin. 

In a biography of Lysenko it was stated that, despite the bitter attacks by 
representatives of the old bourgeois agricultural science, in his research and 
practical work he always enjoyed the support of the Party and government. He 
was awarded six Orders of Lenin, was made a Hero of Socialist Labor and received 
three Stalin Prizes. He is a deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and at the 
last convocation was a deputy chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 

After Stalin’s death, Lysenko’s career as a scholar was not so emphasized as 
before and the firm support of the Party and government somewhat weakened. 
Finally, on April 9, 1956, by a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Lysenko was released from his duties as president of the All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences. 

On April 13, 1956 a press-conference was held at the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Replying to a question from the France-Presse correspondent on the 
reasons for the release of Lysenko from his post, and whether the release did 
not mean the official abandonment of some of his theories, Nesmeyanov stated 
that Lysenko had himself requested his release. On whether Lysenko’s theories 
had been abandoned Nesmeyanov did not answer directly but pointed out that 
“certain important Soviet biologists had never subscribed to Lysenko’s views.” 
The differences in opinion between these biologists and Lysenko’s theories were 
explained as resulting from the existing freedom of opinion in the USSR. 

Further, France-Presse and Reuter correspondents asked Nesmeyanov several 
questions concerning the views of Soviet biologists on the publication of works_ 
by the late N. I. Vavilov and on the attitude to the works of Morgan and 
Weismann. 

Nesmeyanov gave a short answer, in which he said that Vavilov’s works would 
be published. As far as the existence of opposing schools in biology was con- 
cerned, the right of differing views to exist is recognized in the USSR provided 
only that any given school is “scientific.” He stated’: 


The idealistic school is not scientific. We cannot deny and we do not deny facts. 
Consequently we do not deny certain facts established experimentally by Morgan, 
Mendel and other geneticists. However, various conclusions can be drawn from 
facts. Soviet scholars unshakeably support the materialist position. 


’ 


Lysenko’s release as president of the Academy is an attempt to wipe out the 
consequences of the cult of the individual, since Lysenko for several years dic- 
tated the whole course of agricultural science in the Soviet Union. He achieved his 
‘ position by glorifying Stalin and obsequiously “arranging” facts to confirm 
Stalin’s views on biology and genetics. Lysenko’s monopoly almost completely 
halted the development of genetics in the USSR. 

However, Nesmeyanov’s reply makes it clear that only those aspects of 
Mendel’s discoveries will be recognized which do not contradict the materialist 
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philosophy.-Although “various conclusions can be drawn from facts,” only those | 
will be openly drawn in the Soviet Union which further the cause of Communism. 


The rehabilitation of Vavilov and the renewed favorable mention of Burbank 


is evidence that the collective leaders wish to show the free world that the cor- 


rection of past mistakes is also taking place in science in the Soviet Union. 
S. Kabysh 


The Economy 


Soviet Soil Resources 


In conjunction with its program of encouraging settling of the spaidy 
populated areas of the country, the Soviet Union is devoting considerable efort 
to exploration of its land resources. In particular, this problem is being worked 
on by the Council for the Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences 


‘of the USSR (SOPS). In the last two years several research expeditions have been 


undertaken to discover potential agricultural land. The Second Congress of the . 
Geographical Society of the USSR, which took place February 3—10, 1955, also 
considered the study of the new agricultural regions of the USSR. Noteworthy 
also is the work which has been undertaken by a special expedition of SOPS on 
the new lands (together with the Soils Institute, the Institute of Geography and 
the Botanic Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR). As a result of the 
work of several expeditions, additional soil reserves have been discovered in 
Western Siberia and Kazakhstan. An expedition of the Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy in Moscow and the Moscow Land Exploitation Institute examined 
several million hectares of land in the Kazakh SSR. The Soviét Ministry of Agri- 
culture examined land in Krasnoyarsk Krai. 


At the beginning of 1955 a conference took’ place in the Soviet ore of 
Sciences on methods for utilizing idle lands. The principal report at the meeting 
was delivered by N. Rozov, who worked for many years at the Soils Institute in the 
field of soil and land resource cartography.! He spoke of the results of many 
years’ work by Soviet soil specialists. Rozov stated that in the eastern USSR, 
apart from thirty million hectares of virgin land which were now being used for 
agricultural production, there were even more énormous land reserves which 
could be developed. 


Soviet sources emphasize the irechaadible nature of Soviet land available for 
development. In the decisions of the February-March Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee held in 1954 it was stated that “the Soviet country possesses 
enormous land wealth.” 


Nevertheless, Soviet sources also underscore the inadepuate exploitation of 
d resources within the USSR. These statements are based on soil maps com- 


1 Radio Moscow, February 21, 1956. 


- piled by L. I. Prasolov, head of the Soils Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR for many years. According to bis data the USSR has about 2,229 
million hectares of available land. These are distributed as follows:* 


Soil Zones of the USSR 

í i Total Area Percentage of Land 

(In Million Hectares) Area of the USSR 
Tundra ....... cece eee eee AAEE vie Nina ein ¢ hide wae ane 168.8 7.6 
Podzolic and Swampy ..... cc cccn eee ne ener e eee eee tetneees 698.8 31.4 
Gray Podzolic and Low-Grade Leached Chernozem ............ 119.0 5.3 
Typical Chernozem and Saliferous or Carbonaceous............. 143.1 6.5 
Chestnut and Dark Strongly Alkaline. ,..ssuesreesse ee erra ' 120.7 5.4 
Gray Desert, Light Brown, Sand and Saline...........,....45 A 210.9 9.4 
Red erea ieena ETRE E EE E A E E E d 0.3 — 

High Ground (Tundra, meadow, forest podzolic, forest brown, 

steppe, chernozem, chestnut, gray desert, etc.) iss. 6 eee ee 767.2 34.4 
Total etiditvonden vena SianeK ss. 2,228.8 100.0 

NOTE: Tho last category is réprodaced as io the orginal source, “High Ground Souls” including most of the other types. The first 


seven categories colocide roughly with the geographic xonca of the USSR from north to south. 


The features and extent of see exploitation of the above eight groups 
are as follows: 

Tundra: Permafrost to small depth, cultivation (truck gardening) possible 
only in extreme south. 


Podzolic and swampy: Forest zone, agricultural development about 7%. From 
30% to 40% plowland in certain western parts, in east European USSR from 
10% to 30%. Permafrost everywhere widespread in Asiatic part. 

Gray podzolic and low-grade leached chernozem: Forest and steppe zone, cultiva- 
tion reaching 60% to 70% in west and falling to 40% in Western Siberia. ` 

“Typical chernoxem and saliferous or carbonaceous: About 85% chernozem, and 
15 % saliferous or carbonaceous. On southern border of forest-steppe zone, 60% 
plowland (in some parts of the Ukraine over 75%). Beyond Urals of lower utility. 

Chestnut and dark strongly alkaline: About 70% chestnut and 30% alkaline.” 
Zone of semi-desert, south of steppe, about 11% cultivated, mainly in northern 
part. In dark chestnut brown soils agriculture does not require irrigation. 

Gray desert, light brown, sand and saline: Temperate zone deserts, extent of 
cultivation 2.5%, possible only with irrigation. Cultivated land mostly near hills, 
on gray desert soil. Here occasionally 40% cultivation. 

Red: Moist subtropics at foot of mountains, widely used for subtropical plants 
such as tea. 

High ground (various soils): The soils of hilly regions ‘are utilized very inade- 

quately. The greatest area is occupied by the forested and hilly podzolic soils 
` (452.2 million hectares). Agriculture developed spottily. Plowland on average 
about 1%. Southern hilly districts more cultivated, reaching 6%. Hill and steppe 
soils most utilized, non-flooding cultivation being used. 


2 “Pochvy” (Soils), BSH (The Large: Soviet Encyclopedia), Vol. SSSR, Moscow, 1947. 
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According to data supplied by Professor S. Udachin, of the 2,229 million 
hectares, about 850 million are arable and over 700 million forested. He estimates 
that the kolkhozes control over 837 million hectares of land (on the average 
6,300 hectares per kolkhoz, including 2,109 hectares of plowland). The largest 
kolkhozes ‘are in the Far East, where one kolkhoz has, on the average, 46,500 
hectares, compared with 37,100 hectares in Eastern Siberia, 12,600 hectares in 
Western Siberia and 14,300 hectares per kolkhoz in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
Smallest of all are the kolkhozes in the central chernozem strip (3,400 hectares) 
and in the central non-chernozem regions (2,300 hectares). 


A considerable portion of the large areas under the control of kolkhozes in 
the eastern regions is unused. Here also are most of the new lands which are being 
developed for agriculture. This process of development began before World 
War II. According to L. Grekulov’s data, by 1940 the sown area in the republics 
of Central Asia had increased 50% in comparison with 1913, in Eastern 
Siberia by almost 150%, in Pia Siberia by 110%, in the Far East by 52% 
and in Kazakhstan by 63%.5 


In 1936 the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the USSR listed the 
following new land resources which had been cultivated: fallow lands, 19.4 million 
hectares; dry gap haying lands of low productivity, 25.8 million hectares; pasture 
land, 115.4 million hectares; bushes and shrub land, 15.1 million hectares. In all 
there were 175.7 million hectares additional area for cultivation. 


Before the war V. P. Vilyams, using daca of the State Planning Commission 
of the USSR, proposed a special program for extending plowland. Under this 
program, during the third and fourth five-year plans it was intended to develop 
unused lands as follows: in the European North and the northeast, 5.7 million 
hectares; in the center and south of European USSR, 4.77 million hectares; in 
the Siberian and eastern regions, 9 million hectares; in the Central Asian and 
Trans-Caucasian union republics, 2.4 million hectares.6 This program was not 
carried out. 


According to recent information provided by V. Nemchinov, Chairman of the 
' Council for the Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, the potential land resources of the USSR which can be plowed and utilized 
(not counting the virgin land which has already been developed) total 73.8 million 
hectares. This is broken down as follows: 10.7 million hectares of virgin land, 
17.4 million hectares of fallow land, 12.8 million hectares of pasture, 8.3 million 
hectares of dry gap meadows, 5.5 million hectares of marshy meadows, 6.2 million 
hectares of former excavations and burned areas, 4.4 million hectares of bush and 
shrub and 8.5 million hectares of marshland.’ 





3 Sotsialisticheskoe selshos ree Moscow; No. 1, 1956, p. 64. 

« Ibid., p. 65. l 
“3 Thid., No. 1, 1955, p. 13. 

6 V. R. Vilyams, [¢brannye sochineniya (Selected Works), Part II, Moscow, 1950. 
? Planovwe kbogzyaistro, Moscow, No. 4, 1955, p. 65, 
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The increase in plowland (73.8 million hectares) will include the following :® 


Millon Hectares f Million Hectares 

Kazakh SSR oo... eee eee 14.7 Southeast .......ccee eee eee 7.8 
Western Siberia ........... 10.4 Usalsia seus E EE 3.7 
Eastern Siberia ............ 8.7 Ukrainian SSR ...... eee 1.8 
Far Fast... a...an = 43 North Caucasus ........... 2.7 
Northwest ...........0005 2.6 Central Asia ......cceeeeee 3.8 
Central Non-Chernozem.... 5.4 Baltic Regions... sessies 2.4 
Central Chernozem ........ 1.4 


The Academy of Sciences of the USSR published the above long-range devel- 
opment plan in the second half of 1955. Like the Vilyams program mentioned 
earlier, it is a very interesting document, and illustrates the typical Soviet approach 
to the problem of land development. Large scale expeditions, field work, labo- 
ratory analyses and map work were carried out, all at great expense. Now it is 
planned to conduct further work for the agricultural development of new lands, 

_ In the two-year period 1954-55, 33 million hectares of formerly unused land 
were plowed (of this area 30 million hectares were in the principal eastern and 
southeastern regions and 3 million in other regions). ‘Thus, in 1956 the target for 
sowing not less than 30 million hectares of virgin land will be overfulfilled.® The 
development has been in regions of Kazakhstan and the RSFSR (the Volga 
region, the Ural district, Siberia and the North Caucasus), with particular em- 
phasis being laid on Kazakhstan. Thanks to the new land sown in the latter region 
the sown area there will grow by 19.3 million hectares in three years (1954-56). 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan states: 

With the aim of further increasing grain raising in 1956 sowings on virgin and 
idle lands are to be increased to not less than 30 million hectares and the development 
is to continue of those virgin and idle lands which do not need great capital in- 
vestment and from which a good and reliable harvest can be obtained in regions of 
Siberia, the Urals, the Far East, the Volga region, Kazakhstan, the non-chernozem 
strip and other parts of the country.!° 
The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan speak only in general terms of 

continuing the development of the new lands. The Far East also figures in the 
dst of regions to be developed (4.3 million hectares according to Nemchinov’s 
liata). However, Khrushchev is rather cautious in this respect. In January 1956, 
at a conference of young persons who distinguished themselves in the virgin and 
idle land development program, he stated that the pace of development work 
on idle lands in the Far East would not be forced. In his opinion attention should 
now be directed towards increasing yields in the old regions. 

The directives of the current five-year plan are more specific when dealing 
with the exploitation of unused land (increasing plowland) after irrigational work 

® Ibid. 

° Pravda, October 29, 1955. 

10 Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatileinemn plans raxvitiya narodnogo kboxyaisiva SSSR na 
1956-1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 
1956-60), Presda, February 26, 1956. 
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has been carried out. By extending the area of irrigated land it is planned to 
develop 2.1 million hectares, and by drainage, 3.1 million hectares. 

Thus, during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the pace of development of new lands 
. is to be slowed, at least as far as area is concerned. The collective leaders have 
‘ realized that their mania for doing things on a grand scale has wasted much time, 
energy and money and still has not brought about a healthier situation in Soviet 
agriculture. For this reason the problem of developing new lands in the USSR 
is no longer a question of prime urgency. It is no more the central question for 
the Soviet leaders as it was last year. Investment will continue to be heavy, but 
not to the same extent as before. 

One reason for the reduced rate of development of the virgin and idle lands 

. is the need to improve the land plowed before 1956. Another very important 
teason, however, is the bad harvest in 1955 in the principal new development 

' regions, which compelled the leaders to change me pattern and extent of their 
campaign. 

The Central Committee was forced to consider seed difficities which arose 
in the development of new land. Any further use of the new lands must be linked 
with expenditures for their improvement — increasing their fertility by irrigation 
or drainage. In addition, great care must be takea in irrigating, since secondary 
salification may take place (salt solutions rising to the surface by capillary action 
and depositing their salts), Before the Revolution inexpert irrigation led to this 
salification in the Golodnaya Steppe in Kazakhstan, and about fout years ago the 
same happened in the south of Astrakhan Oblast, where wheat sowings were 
destroyed on a large scale as a result. 

The available lands in Altai Krai and Kazakhstan-are never safe from deoue í 
Working the soils, weed-killing, snow retention and other measures are only a 
partial solution to'the problems which arise. A more effective solution is the ° 
creation of forest shelter belts. However, as the experience of the Kamennostep- 
naya Agricultural Station (in the Central Chernozem Strip in Voronezh Oblast) 
shows, the effect of planting forest strips does not make itself felt for many years. 
Moreover, in drought regions trees are not easily raised with success. The ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions in 1954 were most unusual and are most unlikely 
to be repeated frequently. 

In the Asiatic part of the Soviet Union it is essential to remember the wide- 

, Spread influence of permafrost. It occurs in places even as far south as northern 

Mongolia. In order to work soils near permafrost regions, complicated soil- 
warming techniques ate essential (covering the surface of the soil in winter, using 
organic fertilizers, etc.). 

In order to develop marshy land for agricultural purposes (in the RSFSR, 
Belorussia, the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the Karelo-Finnish SSR) 
enormous material resources and a long development period are necessary. 

The use of new lands in the USSR is dictated by one basic requirement: the 
need to reach the target, set earlier, of 160 million metric tons of grain annually, 
and, in 1960, 180 million tons." As a result of the development program, the 


11 Thid, 
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area under grain crops has increased considerably. Khrushchev’s report to the 
Twentieth Party Congress showed that in 1950-55 there has been a 24 million 
hectare increase in this area (102.9 million hectares in 1950 against 126.4 million 
in 1955). 

Khrushchev will permit no doubt about the economic expediency of the 
new land development program. In his report to the Congress he said: 


Did we act correctly in developing virgin land in regions subject to drought? 

Study of the data available shows that even with periodic droughts grain-raising 

in Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Urals is profitable and economically justified. If in 

five years we have only two good harvest years, one average and two bad years, then 
with the comparatively small expenditure which is required for raising grain crops 
in these conditions, grain can be grown with great advantage and obtained cheaply.1# 

In order to dispel any remaining doubts on the wisdom of developing the 

‘virgin lands Khrushchev added: “The course adopted by the Party for the devel- 
opment of the new lands is correct.“*18 

Nevertheless, this course is expensive in all respects. Its first harmful effect 
was felt in the productivity of the old lands, since an enormous number of ma- 
chines and other resources were transferred from the old to the new lands. At the 
Twentieth Congress Khrushchev stated that 200,000 fifteen horsepower units of 
tractors were sent to the new lands, together with thousands of other machines 
and implements. Hundreds of thousands of persons were sent from the homes 
they had grown used to into the regions under development in order to create a 
mighty granary in the eastern part of the country... 

Khmashchev’s optimistic calculations are without foundation. Soviet research- 
ers state that the drought can continue in Kazakhstan for two to four years 
in succession, In 1951-55 there were four years of drought (1951, 52, 53, 55). 
These are the hard facts of the situation, and they are in sharp contrast to Khrush- 
chev’s assertions that one could expect two good years, two bad and one average. 

The enormous extent of available agricultural land in the Soviet Union and 
the relatively low degree of development of the soil is due to insufficient pre- 
paration for agricultural use. For this reason, although Khrushchev assumes the 
grain harvest on the new lands will not be less than 33 million metric tons, it is 
impossible to count on the achievement of this figure. N. Novak-Decker 


oa 


A Note on Additional Soviet Aid to China 


Anastas I. Mikoyan’s visit to Peiping in early April produced an agreement 
in which the Soviet Union undertook to increase by 35% the number of enter- 
prises she is helping China to build. The joint communiqué issued in Peiping on 
April 7 said that Moscow had agreed to provide equipment and+technical assistance 
for 55 new industrial enterprises in addition to the 156 projects for which it 


13 Pravda, Febroary 15, 1956. 
13 Ibid. 
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had previously undertaken obligations. The communiqué mentioned that the 55 
new enterprises comprise metallurgical, machine building and chemical plants, 
factories for synthetics and plastics, the electrical and radio industries, power 
stations, aeronautical research institutes, and a factory for synthetic liquid fuel. 
The value of the equipment, planning and other technical aid on the new projects 
was given at about 2,500 million rubles. The communiqué stated that China 
would cover these costs through “trade procedure at a later date.”+ 


In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, Nikita S. Khrushchev con-° 
firmed our previous estimates that the total value of the 156 industrial enter- 
prises that the USSR had previously undertaken to build in China amounted to 
about 5,600 million rubles (our figure was about 5,520 million rubles).* Khrush- 
chev added some new information, however: (x) that in addition to 156 new 
“enterprises” the Soviet Union is also helping to build 21 “separate workshops” 
of undisclosed nature, and (2) that the 156 enterprises and 21 workshops are 
supposed to be built “within one five-year period alone.”’® 


The most important of these announcements is probably the latter. We have 
reported previously that by the end of 1955, 26 out of 156 enterprises had been 
completed and that the schedule called for completion of the last of 156 enter- 
prises by 1963.4 Khrushchev’s disclosure may suggest that a new schedule has 
been contracted calling for completion of all 156 enterprises by the end of 1958. 


The schedule of completion of the 55 new enterprises has not yet been 
announced, but the deferment of Chinese payments to a “later date” may mean 
that deliveries are slated before the payments and in the not too distant future. 


Assuming that the 130 enterprises remaining from the previous agreement 
and the 55 new enterprises are scheduled for completion between 1956 and 1960, 
we may compute the relative weight of this burden on the capital resources of the 
Soviet Union. We can compute the average ‘cost of an enterprise by dividing 

2,500 million rubles by 55 enterprises of the April agreement: it amounts to 
45-5 million rubles. Multiplying this amount by 185 enterprises to be built we 
get the total value of Soviet aid to China during this period: 8,417 million rubles. 


The total volume of state capital investments in the Soviet economy in the 
period 19 56-60 has been fixed by the Sixth Five-Year Plan at 990 billion rubles.® 
From this it is easy to compute that the Soviet capital aid to China during 1956-60 
would amount to a mere 0.85% of total Soviet capital investments. This is not a 
heavy burden on the Soviet economy. Vsevolod Holubnychy 





1 Pravda, April 8, 1956. 

2 N. S. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Tmentisth Party Congress, Forcign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1956, p. 12; Bulletin, January 
1956, p. 17. 

3 N. S. Khrushchev, op. cit., p. 12. 

4 Bulletin, January 1956, p. 15. 

5 New Times, Moscow, January 26, 1956, Supplement p. 24. 
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Culture 


Religious Upbringing in the USSR 


Lenin thought of religion as “one of the chief types of spiritual oppression, 
which lies everywhere upon the masses of the people who are crushed by eternal 
work for others, by need and loneliness.” This remains one of the main slogans 
of the Party Central Committee in its anti-religious propaganda. At present 
religion is only “permitted” or “tolerated” in the Soviet Union, and church life 
and activities are closely watched by the Ministry of Cults. It is natural to wonder 
whether young people have any opportunity for a religious upbringing, since 
the authorities make it their aim “to eradicate religious prejudices completely.” 

Under normal conditions religious education takes place in three different 
areas: in the family, at school and in the church. The parents sow the first seeds of 
faith in a child, and teach him his first prayer. From them the child learns to 
cherish the traditional religious observances. However, of the group which has 
preserved its faith and religion in the Soviet Union — principally people from 
55 to 65 years of age—very few now remain alive, since famine, forced labor, 
persecution and war have taken their toll. Most Soviet parents were born during 
or since World War I. They grew up during the period of particularly severe 
persecution, when church buildings were being destroyed and when, at Easter 
and Christmas, the Komsomols organized deliberate travesties on these holidays 
in which children were forced to participate. A person could lose his job if an 
icon was discovered in his house. Priests and faithful servants of the church 
were being exiled, and vigorous anti-religious propaganda was being conducted 
in the schools. This cannot but have influenced the children’s minds and any 
religious feelings which they may have acquired in their families. 

The average parents in the present Soviet family, who have been educated 
to deny God, are hardly in a position to bring their children up in a religious 
atmosphere. Woman have to work in offices, factories and on farms like men, 
and working parents are compelled to leave their children in nurseries and kinder- 
gartens while they are at work. The few hours they spend at home with their 
children after work can hardly suffice to counteract the influence of their teachers, 
whose views seem much more authoritative to the children than those of their 
parents. In a religious family the child’s soul is split at the start and he will 
ultimately accept either the parents’ views or those of his nursery school teachers. 
In families which are not very religious the child becomes confirmed in unbelief. 
In the primary and secondary schools children are subjected to even stronger 
anti-religious influences, since the whole system is aimed at eradicating any 
traces of religious belief. The struggle against “religious prejudices,” known as 
the “ideological struggle of the scientific materialist philosophy against anti- 
scientific religious philosophy,” forms an integral part of Communist school 
education.1 This is evident even to foreign visitors in the Soviet Union. For 





1 Pravda, November 11, 1954. 
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example, United States Supreme Court Justice William Douglas, reports. that 
when he was talking with teachers at Frunze University in the Kirgiz Republic- 
he asked whether there were any student religious groups such as those existing 
in America. In reply it was stated that suca groups would be superfluous since 
all the necessary educational work is carried out by the Communist Party, and 
the students have sufficient other occupations tc fill up their time, religion being 
only for backward people. Douglas added in his report that children have it 
drummed into their heads that religion is evil and atheism is the true faith.? 


During the course of 1955 several special measures were carried out to l 
i reinforce anti-religious piopaganda ithe schools. On January 1, 1955 PERTRA 
kageta wrote: 


The republican conference of teachers in seca and seven-year schools has 
‘ended. It discussed the question of improving atheist propaganda among school- 
children. Over 300 teachers, staff members of children’s institutions and inspectors 
of raion and city departments of education participated in the work of the 
conference. 


Undoubtedly such conferences were held throughout the country and all 
teaching personnel were informed'of the methods of carrying out anti-religious 
propaganda. In articles published in the central and local press, several teachers 
told of their experience in using history, biclogy, literature, physics and chemistry 
‘lessons for “revealing the true nature” of idealist philosophy. There could, 
of course, be,no question of teachers avoiding the fulfillment of their “obligation” 
to conduct atheist propaganda among schoolchildren. Millions of children, 
throughout the school system, are subjected to the Pees influence of this 
propaganda, 

However, it should not be assumed that all young people leaving school 
carry with them firm materialist convicticns, although even those who are not 
actively hostile to religion still enter life without any concept of Christian morality, 
are unfamiliar with the Christian faith and live in spiritual darkness. 

The seeds of doubt are well sown. Apazt from the direct atheistic propaganda 
children are also deterred from any religious manifestations by the general 
pattern of extra-curricular activities. The Pioneers (Young Komsomols) are 
exhorted to participate in “mutual, harmonious work... not on one’s own but 
all together,” to fulfill various communal tasks, to go on excursions on Sundays 
ot to help out at a factory or kolkhoz. In summer they go to camps, on hikes 
and to meetings. The strict timetable which children must adhere to even after 
school time and during vacation makes it very difficult for a child-to participate in 
religious and church life even when the parents are religious. Very few mothers 
and fathers would risk taking their child to church on Sunday, when the school 
plans an excursion or “Pioneer working-day” at a factory or collective farm. 

‘The Soviet leaders try'to divert the interests of young people to sports, 
tnusical and theatrical circles, etc. At the end of 1954 there were 1,800 choirs in 
which over 40,000 young persons participated. Since there are dozers of choirs 


2 Novos Russkoe Slovo, New York, January 6, 1956, 5 
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and other groups throughout the Soviet Union the total number of persons in 
them must be quite impressive. 


Under these circumstances it may be asked whether the nied which in the 
past taught and preserved the Christian truths, can still proclaim its message in 
the Soviet Union, and call upon the Soviet citizen to seek a spiritual goal in a life 
in which he is not free but is considered material for the building of Communism 
and can be used anywhere and for any work, irrespective of his personal 
wishes. ‘The answer is most probably negative. The church has been legalized and 
is tolerated within certain limits. Religious services may be held and rites practiced, 
there is a small number of seminaries, but in all other respects the church is for- 
bidden to extend its influence. All church buildings are the property of the state 

-and the religious communities are only the temporary occupiers. The Law of 
God may not be taught in schools, religion may not be proclaimed or propagated 
openly, lectures and discussions may not be held, no religious programs may be 
broadcast and no books or brochures’ published (except the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate). The gospel may be proclaimed only in churches, and even then 
priests must confine themselves to an exposition of dogma. No priest would risk 
speaking of social justice in church. Except during religious services the priest 
does not have the right to teach the Law of God and give religious lectures. 
At least, judging by the issues of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate in the eight 
years it has been appearing, there is not a single report or indication that a priest 
has talked with children on religious subjects or given lectures to adults outside 
the times of religious services. ' 

Thus, the church in the Soviet Union has no way of counteracting the in- 
fluence of anti-religious propaganda or of giving a religious education to most 
of the faithful and arousing an interest in spiritual matters. 


It would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that the unfavorable conditions 
in the Soviet Union should have aided the Communists to achieve their aim of 
completely eradicating “religious prejudices,” especially since the older generation 
. Of believers is rapidly passing away. However, the facts speak against such a 
conclusion. Anti-religious lecturers admit that “religious beliefs are alive,” that 
they are a “great force,” and the press prints numerous reports and cartoons, 
all ironic and critical, which indicate a growth of religious feeling in young 
Soviet citizens, peasants, workers and members of the intelligentsia. In Bryansk 
Oblast, for example, a paradoxical phenomenon was reported: after anti-religious 
lectures it was frequently observed that those present went off to church to 
attend religious services. Numerous other reports sound a warning signal about 
religious feelings among kolkhozniks and Party workers. It is complained that 
patron saints’ days and religious holidays are often celebrated and that the wives 
of responsible persons go to religious services.* The railroad workers’ newspaper 
Gudok criticizes workers for participating in religious rites, for getting married in 
church, hanging icons in their apartments, in track inspectors’ cabins and even 





3 Literaturnaya gazela, September 11, 1954. 
4 Ibid., July 24, 1954; Pravda, August 4, 1954. 


in some railroad vars. Religious feelings among the intelligentsia are also a cause 
of concern to the authorities. Other reports indicate that pupils from military 
schools and university students serve in churches and that government employees 
and young people still at school sing in church choirs. It was stated that one 
physiologist, because of his religious convictions, refused to give lectures on 
scientific atheism.® 

The only explanation for the continuation, even growth of religious feelings, 
despite the uncompromising struggle waged by the Communists, must be due to 
another factor, not dependent on men’s will and actions. For religion is not only 
an affair of men, it is also a gift from God. Although the church in the Soviet 
Union is hindered in its mission of teaching and preserving the Christian faith, 
it nevertheless draws upon the source of all life, and because of its own unchanging 
basis finds its own force and authority. The living soul of man draws away from 
the gloomy, icy, bitter thoughts of atheism to the warmth, cleanliness and 
brotherly love of God’s truth. The light of faith has not gone out in the hearts 
of believers in the Soviet Union. l 

The growing religious feelings in the population of the USSR force the authori- 
tiés to seek new methods to combat them, since religion is considered as a serious 
danger. Religion and atheistic Communism can never be reconciled. 


Father Georgy 


The Current Trend in Soviet Literature 


The Soviet literary world recently witnessed two significant events which 
reflected a new jog in the zigzagging Party line being followed by the post-Stalin 
leadership. ‘The May 1955 issue of Novy mir carried the first part of a novel by 
Bruno Jasienski entitled Zhe Conspiracy of the Indifferent. On May 13 Aleksandr 
Fadeev, one of the most prominent Soviet writers, shot himself to death. 

Formerly a successful writer enjoying the full support and encouragement 
of the Soviet authorities, Jasienski, for the past 17 years, has been lost in the 
oblivion which is the fate of those condemned as “enemies of the people.” Born 
in Poland in 1901, Jasienski fled to Paris in 1925, after a Communist newspaper 
he worked on was closed down by the police. While in France Jasienski reacted 
to a work entitled Je brøle Moscou by French writer and diplomat Paul Morand 
by writing Je bre Paris, printed in Moscow in 1929 and serialized in L’ Humanité, 
Paris. For writing this work, an imaginative novel harshly condemnatory of 
French society, Jasienski was deported by the French authorities. He settled in 
the Soviet Union where he became well known for his A Man Changes His Skin. 
Until 1937 he was very popular in the USSR as a writer. Then, however, during 
the worst period of the great purges, he was suddenly arrested as an enemy of the 
people. With encouragement from the Soviet leaders the story spread in literary 
circles that he had come to the Soviet Union as a spy and had even described 

5 Gudok, August 17, 29, 1954. 

8 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 14, 1954, 
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himself as such in his .4 Man Changes His Skin. Although the Soviet press con- 
tained no report on his ultimate fate, judging from the opinion current in writers’ 
circles he was shot. 


The appearance of the Conspiracy in Novy mir is a rehabilitation. In the preface, 
written by his widow Anna Berzin, it is stated: “Bruno Jasiensky worked on his 
novel The Conspiracy of the Indifferent in 1937. His arrest, the result of calumny by 
provocateurs, interrupted his work.” 

Thus, not only is Jasiensky rehabilitated but those responsible for his fate 
are condemned. This is the first case of rehabilitation of a writer who was earlier 
branded as a spy; previously rehabilitation has been applied only to writers who 
were either emigres or whose writings were out of sympathy with the Soviet 
regime, although they had not been arrested or punished. 

It should be added that there has been a whole series of amnesties in literature 
during the past year. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these is the recognition 
‘of Dostoevsky (See Bulletin, March 1956). But even before this, Moscow literary 
circles had been permitted a celebration of the 85th anniversary of the birth of 
Ivan Bunin at which this great writer was highly praised. Also rehabilitated were 
Sergei Esenin and Leonid Andreev. None of these, however, had been accused of 
such a serious crime as Jasiensky, whose case therefore is worthy of special 
attention. 

Directly connected with some of the circumstances of this change is the tragic 
death of Fadeev, His career was bounded by pistol shots: first at the picture of 
the Tsar and then at his own image in a mirror when as a young man he decided 
to leave his parents’ home and to abandon his former life; the last, the one that 
ended his life, In breaking with the past, he changed his name, Bulyga, to Fadeev, 
destroyed all his earlier poems and joined a Red partisan unit. He gave himself 
over entirely to the Soviet regime, although later his service was not always 
disinterested. 

For many years Fadeev had combined his work as a writer with activities as 
a Party member. His novel The Rout brought him deserved popularity and put 
him in the foremost ranks of those who controlled the fate of Soviet literature. 
In 1926 he headed the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers, which later 
became an all-union association. After Gorky’s death in 1936 Fadeev became the 
effective head of the Union of Soviet Writers and was evidently able to keep 
abreast of all the changes in the Party line during that era. In any case, he succeeded 
in concentrating in his own hands all the power in the Soviet literary world. He 
occupied the top position for 15 years, and adopted Stalin’s leadership methods. 
He was a dictator in literature and the fate of thousands of Soviet writers depended 
largely on him. Particularly before the war and in the early war years, when Fadeev 
was very active politically, many writers were disgraced and others qualified as 
politically unreliable, some even as “enemies of the people.” 


Despite his personal relations with them, Fadeev spoke out sharply against 
P. Romanov, I. Shukhov, M. Koltsov and A. Avdeenko, who had been condem- 
ned, and he was quite merciless in his criticism. On the other hand, if a writer 
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in disgrace was for some reason or other pardoned, Fadeev was the first to renew 
contact with him. In 1939 he visited the critic S. Paken, who had been expecting 
arrest at any time,. but who was unexpectedly rehabilitated (although only 
temporarily). Fadeev drove with him to the Union of Writers in order to declare 
solemnly that the accusations against the critic were unfounded. 

In literary circles, therefore, there were those who considered Fadeev a fanatic < 
and others who thought he was a careerist. Most probably, however, Fadeev 
combined both these features in his character. 


Fadeev’s ruin was probably caused by a lack of the type of political acumen ' 
which guided his fellow writer A. Korneichuk, for example. Fadeev could not 
keep up with the changing course of the Party line and was therefore not always 
“in step”. This particular shortcoming made itself felt mainly in the post wat 
years, in his novel The Young Guard, for example (1945). He had to rework 
this book, and it reappeared in revised form in 1951. It turned out that in his 
first version he had “underestimated the role of the Party”, which, for an old 
Party member and a member of the Central Committee, was a serious short- 
coming. 

Immediately after Stalin’s death Fadeev got off to anaes false start with 
his article in Novy mir for April 1953 entitled The Humanism of Stalin. He was 
carried away in his praise of the late dictator. In the article the cult of the indi- 
vidual found perhaps its culminating point, and Stalin’s name was “sacred”, 

Perhaps the writer was reprimanded for his article by the new leaders. Even 
if not, however, there can be no doubt that, after its publication, Fadeev’s chances 
for advancement were considerably reduced. A decisive event in his career was 
the Twentieth Party Congress, when Sholokhov leveled a serious accusation: 
“Fadeev has turned out to be a power-loving general secretary and he has not 
considered the principles of collectivity in his work. It has become impossible 
for the eee secretaries to work with him. This situation has dragged on for 
15 years. 

An even greater blow to the att general secretary of the Union of Soviet 
writers was his demotion to the level of candidate member of the Central Com- 
mittee after 17 years as a full member. 

Sholokhov’s attack on Fadeev, of course, was the result of a change in the 
Party line, coupled with the need for a scapegoat. Fadeev happened to be the 
victim, probably because of his high position, but it could just as well have been 
- some one else. After all, Sholokhov, ‘like thotsands of other writers, had also 
kept silent for fifteen years and lacked the courage to speak out. Presumably his 
speech was the result either of a change in the political weather, or of a “sugge- 
stion” made by a highly-placed person. ‘he tone of the speech was very harsh, 
and, perhaps for this reason, Sholokhov was the only leading Soviet writer who 
was not in the honor guard around Fadeev’s coffin. 

After literature was completely subordinated to the Party, the limits within 
which writers could work became very circumscribed. Fadeev was at that time . 
in his element, applying the Party. dictatorship with Stalin’s methods and ignoring | 
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' completely the creative individuality of his fellow writers. Whether or not he 
had a direct hand in the tragic fate of Bruno Jasiensky, he nevertheless, as head 
of the Union of Writers, must have given his own opinion on the author, and 
it could not have been favorable. 


The same policy change is responsible therefore both for Jasiensky’s rehabili- 
tation and for Fadeev’s suicide. The link is clear. The change in policy has been 
known as the “thaw” since the publication in 1954 of Ilya Ehrenburg’s story of 
the same name. ‘The Soviet press contains numerous statements that it is essential 
to adopt a new approach in literature. The March 1956 number of Novy mir 
contains an article by V. Azhaev on this subject. In the following issue of Novy 
mir Sergei Lvovich insists on the need to avoid the old beaten track and methods 
of writing, and to eliminate ideas now obsolete. 


Most works written by contemporary Soviet authors are not acceptable to the 
reading public. This is especially noticeable in view of the sudden interest which 
is shown in the works of authors who were condemned earlier but are now 
rehabilitated. An example of this is the fact that a recent two-volume edition of 
the poetry of Sergei Esenin is reported to have been sold out or subscribed to in 
a single day, despite the large edition of 150,000. 

However, it is by no means true that the Soviet writer is now free to create 
and be guided only by his own tastes, views and aspirations. This can be illustrated 
by considering the sequel to Sholokhov’s bold, outspoken speech at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress. 

On February 28, 1956, shortly after the Congress, an open letter by A. Gindin, 
was printed in Literaturnaya gazeta calling Sholokhov’s speech incorrect, dema- 
gogic and lacking in self-criticism. The author expresses his disagreement with ' 
Sholokhov as follows: 


After all, the Union of Writers is the most important organization in which a 
writer is trained, and he [Sholokhov] reduces all management of the Union to 
administrative work... i 

It would be in keeping the Party spirit for Comrade Sholokhov not to count 
on the disorganization of the Union but on its strengthening. What sort of new 
propaganda for the cult of the individual is Sholokhov engaging in? 


In printing this letter the editors of Literaturnaya gazeta were evidently not 
intending to demonstrate that all opinions could be tolerated, but rather to warn 
people against drawing the conclusion that the leading men in the Union of 
Writers need no longer be reckoned with and that the “freedom” of a writer 
might be understood literally. 

No. 5 of Kommunist contains a fairly long article by V. Ivanov, “The Leninist 
Principle of the Party Spirit in Literature.” The article is in effect a series of 
instructions for writers. It equates the struggle for the Communist Party spirit 
in literature with writers acquiring a deeper understanding of the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. Ivanov cites Fadeev’s The Young Guard as an example of errors. The 
following reproach is made: “Admittedly it does happen that a writer whose 
work has been criticized remains stubborn. Here, evidently, it is not a matter of 
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a chance mistake but rather one of a mistaken conviction.” -The final paragraph 
of the article is most explicit. It is stated that “a deep understanding of the prin- 
ciple of Party spirit is exceptionally fruitful; it opens unlimited possibilities for 
a truthful and realistic depiction of life. . . The future belongs to such literature.” 
Even more convincing evidence that all forms of creative work are to be kept 
within the Party framework is a book by A. Tarasenkov entitled The Power of 
Assertion. This work appeared towards the end of 1955, when the problematical 
“thaw” had already taken place. This book is a collection of articles on Soviet 
literature and includes literary portraits of the greatest modern Soviet poets and 
writers. Dealing with Konstantin Simonov, the author levels many reproaches’ 
at this great writer. Concerning several lyrical poems which are of a rather pet- 
sonal nature it is stated that Simonov often falls captive to “crude physiologism,” 
that he praises and writes poetry on the theme of the torments of love: 
Moreover, in keeping with the general trend of the inner motive of this poem 
[“A Few Days”] images arise in it which are foreign to the general construction 
of Simonov’s poetry, images which are harmful, heart-rending and morbid. Suddenly 
the poet begins to describe, with evident admiration, the bar in the now-closed 
Moscow cocktail hall... 
, Where does this morbid grief come from and this inner torture which are so 
uncharacteristic of the positive hero of the epoch, the brave and noble Soviet man 
in whose name Simonov’s manly wartime poems were written? 


To illustrate his point, Tarasenkov quotes several stanzas in another: section 
of the poem in which a recently forgiven emigre who Has regained his Soviet 
citizenship drinks a moving toast to Russia, thus gaining the trust of the author, 
in spite of the fact that the author himself admits that he knows nothing about 
the old man or how serious his errors may have been. The final stanzas read: 


What was it that had made him flee? 
What violence or lust? 
' Tonly knew that suddenly 
‘This man had earned my trust. ; `~ 


Where had he been this long time past? 
What sins had been condoned? 

Was it then true that now at last ` 

He really had atoned? 


Of such generosity Tarasenkov, apparently forgetting the general Soviet 
amnesty, long before this proclaimed and widely publicized for propaganda 
purposes, comments sourly: “How strange all this sounds. , this fuzzy “All is 
forgiven.’” In fact he regards Simonov’s entite poem as “a great ideological _ 
mistake” and his tribute to the homesick emigre’s “sincerity” as something which 
can have only evil consequences. 

Thus, despite the indisputable fact that tension has been somewhat reduced 
in the literary world, the thaw remains illusory. The framework within which 
a writer must create is maintained as before, although it has been perhaps a little 
enlarged. 
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Bruno Jasiensky prefaces the novel mentioned earlier (The Plot of the In- 
different) with the following lines: 

Do not fear your enemies—at worst they can only kill you. Do not fear your 

- friends—at worst they can only betray you. Fear the indifferent, for they neither 


kill nor betray, but it is only with their tacit consent that murder and treachery 
exist on this earth. 


The whole system in the Soviet Union may be called one of indifference. 
Over decades, now, millions of people have been destroyed. Indifference is shown 
to the whole of the population, which is condemned to hunger, exhausting toil, 
and frequently to a senseless death. The Soviet leaders make their advances or 
tactical retreats with the same icy indifference, with little regard for man in the 
process, or for his creative, individual nature. A, Gaev 


Military Affairs 
The New Reduction in the Soviet Armed Forces 


On May 15, 1956 the Soviet government announced its decision to reduce, 
by May 1, 1957, its armed forces by 1,200,000 men, this figure not including the 
640,000 men reduction reportedly carried out at the end of 1955. At the same 
time it was reported that 63 large tactical units of the armed forces (divisions 
and brigades) would be disbanded, including three aviation divisions stationed 
in Germany. Some military academies would be closed and 375 naval vessels 
would be moth-balled. Corresponding reductions were to be made in armament 
and equipment in the Soviet armed forces, as well as in the military expenditures 
section of the national budget.1 The announcement of the new measures was 
preceded by a lengthy propaganda declaration on disarmament and on the arms 
race, which, it was claimed, was being encouraged by certain Western circles. 
The end of the announcement expressed Soviet expectations that the govern- 
ments of the United States, Britain and France would take similar measures, 
which would create “a genuine foundation for speeding up a decision on the 
problem of banning atomic and hydrogen weapons.” ? 

The unilateral Soviet decision om armed forces reduction was provoked by 
several factors. Some of the reasons — economic and propaganda — are clear 
from the text of the declaration and from Soviet press reports on Western 
reactions to it. The propaganda and political aims were (a) to place the blame 
for the failure of the recent disarmament talks in London on'the United States 
and Britain and (b) to demonstrate to the public in the free countries the peace- 
loving nature of Soviet intentions. The economic factors influencing the decision 
were primarily linked with the enormous new tasks posed by the Sixth Five-Year 

. Plan in the Soviet Union. The situation is even further complicated by the fact 





1 Igrestia, May 15, 1956. 
2 Ibid. 
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that the Soviet Union is competing with the West for political and economic 
influence in the underdeveloped.countries of Asia and Africa. The Soviet decision 
was undoubtedly affected by the need to free the necessary workers for industry. 


Evidence of the need for workers is provided by S. P. Tokarev, head of the 
Department for the Location of Productive Forces of the State Planning Com- 
mission. In an article appearing in Krasnaya gvegda on May 17, 1956, he spoke 
of the need to increase the number of workers in the eastern regions of the 
country by about 3,000,000. The government counts on obtaining the extra 
personnel by transferring some workers fromthe older industrial regions and 
also by: utilizing some of the members of the armed forces transferred to the 
reserve. 


However, despite the importance of the economic and propaganda factors in 
the decision to reduce the armed forces, the most important motives were 
_ considerations of a military nature. Some of the reasons for the reductions have 
alréady been dealt with in the Bulletin, when the 640,000 decrease in the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces was considered, as well as in our article, “New Trends 
in Soviet Military Doctrine.”® . 


The military factors which determined the reductions are the E It 
is essential to reorganize fundamentally the Soviet armed forces in order to 
meet the changed conditions of warfare during the atomic era; it is no longer 
essential in this period of “peaceful coexistence” to have massed Soviet forces 
with conventional armament to act as the army in being which the Soviets 
`” needed during the cold war. 


. An analysis of information available on the Soviet armed forces gives some 
idea of the significant omissions in the Soviet government’s announcement. 
Before the first reduction, in December 1955, the strength of the Soviet armed 
forces was approximately as follows: Of a total of not less than 4,700,000 men, 
about 2,600,000 were in the Land Forces, 800,000 in the Air Force, 600,000 in 
the Navy and its auxiliaries, and from 700,000 to 800,000 in the MVD and border 
, troops.4 


The Land Forces comprised 170 to 180 divisions, of which 55 to 6c were 
armored divisions. There were 40 to 45 field and anti-aircraft artillery divisions 
and 5 or 6 cavalry divisions.® The number of brigades (parachute, tank, artillery, 
engineer, etc.) is not known, but it reached three figures. 


The Air Force is believed to have comprised from 70 to 80 air divisions and 
a large number of individual regiments, detachments and squadrons, which 
included about 18,000 to 20,000 first-line tactical and strategic planes. 


BEF: Bulletin, September 1955, p. 39; Ibid., June 1956, p. 3. 

4 Lieutenant Colonel John Backer White, “The Army of Communism,” Aaj E E E 
Washington, March 1954. 

§ “Die militärische Stärke des Sowjetblocks. Erklärungen General Montgomerys in Paris,” News ` 


Zurcher Zeitung, May 26, 1954; “Erklirungen General Gruenthers in Edinburgh,” News Zurcher Zeitung, 
May 18, 1956. 
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The Navy has four fleets — the Baltic, Northern, Black Sea and Pacific — 
which together include: three battleships (including the Novorossiisk, which is 
supposed to have sunk recently), one coastal defense battleship, ten heavy cruisers 
(of World War II construction), not more than 18 new light cruisers (Sverdlov 
class), 4 or 5 light cruisers (pre-World War II construction), up to 450 submarines 
(various classes), not more than 150 destroyers and a few hundred vessels in 
each of the following classes: mine layers, mine sweepers, escort vessels, patrol 
boats, torpedo boats, submarine chasers, landing, transport and other craft. 
These figures do not include the vessels of the five river naval flotillas.® 

The first noteworthy fact in view of the above figures is that the reduction 
by 640,000 men in December 1955 had no important effect on the number of 
basic tactical units — divisions. Only the forthcoming 1,200,o00-man decrease 
will reduce their number. There can be no doubt, however, that if the number 
of divisions had been reduced in December 1955 this fact would have been 
utilized in the “peace campaign.” The first reduction was carried out, as we 
foresaw, by reducing the complement of military units and formations in those 
branches of the armed forces which were to be reorganized fundamentally.’ 

The planned new decrease, although numerically significant (1.2 million out 
of 4.1 to 4.3 million, or 28% to 30%), will not necessarily have a great effect on 
the number of basic tactical units. Thus, the announced reduction by 63 divisions 
and brigades, including three aviation divisions in Germany, does not indicate 
how this reduction is divided among the 215 to 230 divisions of the Land Forces, 
the 70 or 80 divisions of the Air Force and, in particular, the many hundreds of 
brigades in the Land Forces. 

The report that 375 naval vessels: have been moth-balled is not very infor- 
mative in view of the fact that the total number of naval vessels reaches four figures. 

The announcement that the Air Force is to be reduced by three air divisions 
in Germany (where together with 22 divisions of the Land Forces there is also 
one air army of up to ten divisions) gives no clue as to whether the reduction 
is limited to these three divisions of the Air Force or whether it is of broader 
scope in that branch of the. services. 

In general, therefore, the proposed reduction in numbers of the armed 
forces does not correspond to the comparatively small reduction in the number 
of tactical units, since the announced program speaks both of divisions and bri- 
gades, and not of divisions only. This is evidence of the basic reorganization 
which is being carried out in the structure of the armed forces, particularly of 
their most numerous branch, the Land Forces. The aim of the reorganization, 
as may be gathered from the Soviet military press, is to adapt the structure of the 
Army to the requirements of atomic warfare.§ The appearance of the atomic 
tactical weapon made this reorganization essential. It may be compared with the 
“new look” strategy already introduced in the American armed forces. 





8 Jane’s Fighting Ships, London, 1954-55, pp. 300-32; Weyers Flottentaschenbuch, XX XVII Jahrgang, 
Munich 1953, pp. 140—57 and 241—656. ’ 

7 Bulletin, September 1955. 

8 Ibid., March 1954, pp. 3—10, 
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We have previously noted-the general and specific difficulties facing’ the 
Soviet Army in its adaptation to the needs of atomic warfare.® One of these diffi- 
‘culties has been presented by the large number of a military formations in the. 
Soviet land forces, since this type of force is the least adaptable to change. It is 
much more difficult to experiment with the basic reorganization of 170 or 180 
Soviet land divisions than with that of the 20 American land divisions. Nevet- 
theless it is probable that the experimental stage and even the partial reorganization 
have already been completed. Evidence of this is provided in the recent speeches 
of Marshals Zhukov, Sokolovsky and Vasilevsky.!° 


At the present time there is good reason to assume the general lines of the 
new development of the Soviet armed forces will be as follows: 


The Land Forces. The reduction in numbers will hardly affect the tank and 
mechanized branches. Reports in Krasnaya gvegda and other Soviet journals on 
military training and tactical exercises are clear evidence of the significance 
attributed by the Soviet leaders to tank formations in atomic warfare conditions. 
In this the leader’s views accord with those of Western military specialists. At 
the end of 1955 there were reports of an increase of approximately 50% in the 
number of tanks in Soviet tank and mechanized divisions. Thus the Soviet tank 
division is approximately up to the level of its American counterpart in the 
number of tanks. 


The principal features of tactical reorganization of the land forces will be 
the complete motorization of the land forces {according to Marshal Zhukov a 
process already completed), the improvement in quality and reorganization of 
tank forces, the reinforcement of parachute troops and anti-aircraft defenses, a 
reorganization of services, a reduction in the number of infantry divisions (there 
were about roo or 110 of them), and also, perhaps, a reduction in the number of 
divisions of field artillery due to the use of atomic artillery and tactical rockets,14 


The Air Force. There will be an improvement in the quality of strategic aviation 
by reequipment with new powerful long-range bombers — the Badger (type 39) 
and Bison (type 37) corresponding to the B-47 and B-52 respectively. This should 
` lead to a slight reduction in the number of planes in the strategic air forces. 
A reduction in the number of strategic aircrait is quite logical when it is considered 
that at present the Soviet Air Force still has old TU-q’s and TuG-75’s and that, 
with atomic'and hydrogen bombs and long-range missiles, the thousand-bomber 
fleets are no longer necessary. This reduction will probably lead to a decrease in 
light bomber divisions also (tactical aviation), when these are equipped with 
atomic weapons. 

However, the smaller number of planes and, probably, of air formations in 
Soviet bomber command, will be made up for by the development of fighter and 
attack planes, by the development of ballistic missiles and of the resources of 
anti-aircraft artillery. At the Twentieth Party Congress Marshal Zhukov reported: 

? Thid. 

10 Prasda, February 20, 1956; Igøestia, February 23, 1956. 

11 Jepestia, February 23, 1956. 
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“In organizing our armed forces we base our calculations, as distinct from the 
past, on the need for the mass use of air forces, of varied ballistic missiles, and 
of different methods of mass destruction: atomic, chemical and bacteriological.”1# 
Marshals Vasilevsky and Sokolovsky also spoke recently on the comparative 
strengthening of the Air Force in the armed forces as a whole.18 The reorganization 
of the Soviet armed forces’ is thus to be characterized by a new reinforcement 
in the Air Force at the expense of other branches. ` 


The Naval Forces. Considerable changes must take place in the Navy. Several 
Western specialists, for example, have noted certain anomalies in their develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union.!4 The replacement of Admiral Kuznetsov in 1956 
and the retirement of Admiral Yumashev in 1950 were linked with differences of 
opinion about the tasks of the Soviet Navy and the methods by which the tasks 
should be carried out. The postwar development of the Navy has been affected 
by the differing views of top Soviet naval men on the significance of coastal 
fortress bases, on the roles of the surface and submarine fleets, on the significance 
of the new ballistic and guided missiles, on cooperation with the Army and 
independent action by the Navy. It would be fair to state that, as distinct from 
the other military fields, naval theory has not yet crystallized in the Soviet Union. 
The words attributed to Khrushchev on the occasion of Admiral Kuznetsov’s 
retirement as commander in chief of the Naval Forces of the USSR — “... Kuz 
netsov wanted to fight in a future war with the weapons of the past”’!5 — indicate 
something of the meaning of naval reorganization in the Soviet Union. 

On the basis of the foregoing it may therefore be concluded that the Soviet 
leaders have no intention of depriving their armed forces of the political role as 

n “army in being” which they have had up to now. (The concept “army in 
being” or “air force in being” is similar to that of a British “fleet in being” which 
maintained the pax britannica in the nineteenth century.) The existence of a power- 
ful army, ready to march at any time, is a constant threat to any enemy. Psycholo- 
gical pressure was successfully exercised in the cold war by the Soviets until the 
West, headed by the United States, realized that the latent military threat was 
bluff, since the Soviet Army was not equipped for the atomic era. The forthcoming 
reorganization is intended to make it possible once more for the Soviets to regain 
the advantages held by the side which has an atomic army in being, an advantage 
which was lost by the Soviet Union because of American successes in acepng 
to the tactical atomic weapon. 

One must therefore agree with Secretary of State Dulles’ statement that in his 
opinion extra manpower reserves working in the Soviet atomic industry would 
be much more dangerous than’ 1,200,000 men serving on guard duty and in 
barracks in peacetime. Even more definite is the opinion of General Gruenther, 
who said he found it difficult to understand how the Soviet leaders could, in the 
atomic era, justify the retention of 175 divisions for such a long time. The NATO 

18 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 

13 Tevestia, February 23, 1956. 

14 Aleksandrovsky, “Sovetsky flot” (The Soviet Fleet), Morskie zapiski, New York, No. 3, 1954. 

18 “Otstavka admirala Kuznetsova,” Novos russkos slovo, New York, March 25, 1956. 
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command calculated that a reduction by 63 divisions would trim the Soviet forces 
to the ideal degree from the Soviet viewpoint. If the Soviet Union had roo divi- 
sions then the USSR could be just as effective militarily as today. However, “even 
after the reduction is carried out they will still have 112 divisions, not including 
the 75 to 80 European satellite divisions.”1® 

General Gruenthet’s calculation is based on a reduction by 63 divisions. It 
was noted earlier that the Soviet declaration speaks of 63 divisions and brigades. 
The general’s estimate is therefore the maximum extent to which the Soviet armed 
forces could be reduced in view of the Soviet official announcement. 

The reorganization of the Soviet Army is aimed not only at adapting it-to the 
requirements of the new atomic era in warfare in case of a new world conflict but 
also at a more immediate political aim: the placing of psychological pressure on 
the free world during the period of “peaceful coexistence” by having atomic 
armed forces in being. It may be predicted that Soviet policy will make twofold 
use of this pressure. On the one hand an attempt will be made to obtain a total 
ban on atomic weapons, which in the hands of the free world prevent the Soviet 
Union from using its chief advantage: massed land armies which can begin small 
local conflicts indirectly, or through the satellites. On the other hand, if no ban 
on atomic weapons can be achieved, the Soviets intend to. influence the inter- 
national situation from a position of strength, and exploit atomic weapons to 
exert psychological pressure. , N. Galay 


18 “Frklarungen General Gruenthers in Edinburgh,” Nese Zürcher Zeitung, May 18, 1956. 
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BEVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Contral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 6 and 7, 1956, 


‘The domestic business of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
reached its peak during the Twentieth Party Congress and which was the center 
of Party attention during the period immediately following the Congress, seems 
now to have been resolved to some degree, giving the Soviet leadership an 
opportunity to get out and work on a broader front. 

The editorial of the’ sixth issue of Kommunist this year carries the trite and 
tattered heading, “Strengthen the Unity of the Working Class.” Directly and 
indirectly it tackles problems of world scope and points to the tasks the Soviet 
leaders are staking out for themselves in the international arena. In essence the 
goal has not changed; it continues to be world-wide revolution. The defunct 
Comintern and Cominform were tools forged to fit special times and situations. 
When their utility became questionable, they were discarded. The search now is 
for a suitable instrument to take their place. 

It should be recalled at this point that Kommunist’s editorials as well as its 
other articles are frequently programs for action, orders to be carried out not 
only by the Soviet Communist Party, but by the other Communist parties as well. 

The main theme of this issue’s editorial is that today unity of the working 
class in the struggle for peace and social progress has become an urgent problem. 
It is even referred to as the “command of the epoch.” This unity is to be based 
on the cooperation of all workers’ parties—Communists, socialists, Catholic 
and non-political. This is a rather new conception which has not figured in 
previous Communist Party lines. In the past such cooperation had been con- 
sidered unacceptable; in Stalin’s day people were shot for holding such ideas. 
Now, however, Kommunist states that “of immense significance in this matter 
is the healing of the split in the labor movement and the establishment of working 
contact between the Communist parties and the socialists and also other parties. . .”” 

But this is not the end of it. The central organ of the Communist Party 
discusses at length the necessity for combining the class interests of the proletariat 
with the interests of nationalism. The implications of this new tactic are clear 
in view of the increased Soviet efforts to infiltrate the countries of the Hast. 
The new course appears to combine the restoration of unadulterated Marsist- 
Leninist theory with tolerance toward other parties having nothing in common 
' with this theory. This, however, is only a first impression. 

In fact, this formulation of the problem is the slogan of the Soviet leadership 
in the new phase of the cold war. Whereas the cold war was previously waged 
with pressure, blockades, the restriction of rights, aggressive propaganda, it has 
now taken on'a new character. Now its chief features are outward tolerance, 
loyalty, playing with democracy, certain relaxations, antiwar propaganda, using 
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or misusing culture to effect a rapprochement between the free and Communist 
worlds. To this end, the theater, ballet, “motion pictures and sports have been | 
mobilized. ‘The dethronement of Stalin and the censure of the cult of the indivi- 
dual are grist for the same mill. 

Analyzing the question of cooperation between different parties and political 
groups, the editorial states: “The strengthening of the principle of collective 
leadership, the principle of democratic centralism in all Communist parties, and 
the overcoming of the cult of the individual play a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the international labor movement.” And further: “The Communist, 
patties decisively rebuff any signs of sectarianism within their ranks, condemn 
the manifestation of uncomradely attitudes toward the workers who are members 
of social-democratic, Catholic or other organizations.” 


The new phase of the cold war, this article makes clear, consists of the cam- 
paign to create, while maintaining the appearance of loyalty to one’s country, 
a “united front of workers” in the Communist sense of the term. This front is to 
be strictly utilitarian. Hiding behind their declarations of being peacelovers, the 
Soviet leaders are continuing their old policy of fomenting world revolution. 
The workers’ front thus becomes the successor to the Comintern and Cominform. 
And at the same time the USSR is outwardly all smiles, the underground becomes 
of increased importance. For Soviet friendliness is a surface phenomenon, a 
tactic designed to soften up the adversary, to undermine his vigilance, so the 
Communist underground conspiracy can push forward with less resistance. 


Nevertheless, the true nature of Soviet intentions is not concealed completely. 
“Tt is clear,” says Kommunist, “that the unity of workers, regardless of their 
adherence to one party or another, to one labor union or another, can be the 
decisive factor in the successful application of the strike weapon. Such unity is 
-` fully realizable. After all, all workers — Communists, socialists and those without 
party affiliations, Catholics and Protestants, members of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions or of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions — 
all of them are to the same degree subjected to exploitation and are equally 
interested in the struggle against monopolistic capital.” 


Practice has revealed how difficult it is for the Communists to carry out the 
new line of cooperation. A clear example of this is furnished by the differences 
that arose during the recent Khrushchev-Bulganin trip to England, where ` 
relations with the Labour Party turned out to be anything but harmonious. 
Kommunist admits that there ate difficulties to be overcome, but cautions against 
discouragement and insists that every advantage be taken of eoa for 
common action. 

Thus, a line of action has been set forth, addressed chiefly to the aswel 
parties of the Western nations, with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
relying on their cooperation to attain its own goals. 

The second article in No. 6 is entitled “The Basic Economic Task of the 
USSR and the Most Important Problems of Long-Range Planning.” In it the 
author, N. Baibakov, is playing a variation on the old theme “catch up with and 
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overtake the capitalist countries.” He emphasizes that the USSR is no longer 
alone, but is moving forward in a solid front with the countries of the socialist 
bloc. He dwells at considerable length on what he calls the “displacement toward 
the East,” that is, the industrialization of Siberia and Central Asia. ‘The article 
as whole is rather on the order of a Soviet economic challenge to the free 
world. 

The theme of A. Nikonov’s “In the Present Era Wars Can Be Prevented” 
is clear from its title. Trying to show that the Soviet leaders do not want war, 
the author bases his proposition on references to Marxist-Leninist theory, which, 
according to his assertions, were always peaceful and according to which war is 
inevitable only under the conditions of the reign of the exploiting classes. At 
the same time, after long discussions of the peaceloving intentions of the Com- 
munists, the author reaches the conclusion that war, generally speaking, is not 
impossible. In\this case, he calls upon Lenin’s thesis of just and unjust wars, 
reminding the reader that they are still in force. 

The advantage of collective leadership is once more underlined in G. Shitarev’s 
“To Steadfastly Realize Collectivity Is the Pledge of Proper Leadership.” It is 
based on the thesis that collective leadership is an essential feature of the Com- 
munist Party. Considerable attention is devoted to the cult of the individual, a 
phenomenon not to be tolerated in the Party ranks. It is interesting to note that 
“it would be wrong to think that the survivals of the cult of the individual have 
been eliminated: There are still Party workers who love to talk about the decisive 
tole of the masses in history but who do not draw the proper Marxist conclusions 
for themselves from this proposition...” This would indicate that unfavorable 
reaction to the campaign against the cult of the individual has not been as easy 
to overcome as the Party press had imagined. 


* 


The seventh number of Kommunist follows the general line of the preceding 
one, but it is narrower, chiefly concentrating on problems of an internal nature. 
The editorial “Be Occupied Concretely with Economic Construction” is a 
continuation of Baibakov’s article in the previous issue. The theme is still “catch 
up with and overtake,” and the editors are out to prove that the goal can be 
realized. However, given the job of working up popular enthusiasm, the editors 
of Kommunist are forced to admit serious defects. The weakest areas are industry, 
transportation and agriculture. Bottlenecks are to be found in metallurgy, fuels 
and machine building. Thus, the most important branches of the economy are 
among the most deficient. Kommunist’s reasoning, of course, attributes the diffi- 
culties to lack of skill on the part of management. The system remains beyond 
criticism. Good management, it points out, is not merely a matter of carrying 
out directives; it also requires the exercise of initative in mobilizing and en- 
couraging the working masses in the use of equipment, and so on. 

It should be recalled here that the collective leadership is now pressing the 
line of granting a certain degree of freedom of action to ministries, trusts, direc- 
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` tors of enterprises, and, in some cases, to the heads of certain departments of 
‘enterprises. This is, on the one hand, quite advantageous, for in loosening the 
strings that bind management the leaders ulso-are distributing the responsibility 
for failure, making it easier to put the blame on improper management on the 
lower levels, rather than on the fundamerital shortcomings of the system itself. 
However, the surge forward they expected has not materialized; the directors of 
Soviet enterprises are pretty well schooled in the vicissitudes of Soviet policy, so 
. in general they prefer to remain in the position of paper-pushers. 
The second article is a continuation of the general problem of the first. 
V. Churaev’s “Managing the Economy of the Russian Federation and Problems 
of Party-Organizational Work” works over the same material but confines it to 
a narrower area: the RSFSR. Here again backwardness and inertia are criticized 
and again the blame is laid on lack of skill in management. Leaders occupying 
responsible positions, the article complains, are extremely superficial and lacking 
in initiative. The results are stoppages, non-fulfillment of plans, etc. 


The article clearly points out that there have been no essential changes in the 
Soviet system over the past few years. There is still the constant demand for 
increased labor productivity. The labor unions, which are the whip used to drive 
the last bit of energy out of the worker, are accused of not putting on enough 
pressure, 


Agriculture, the chronic weak link of the Soviet economy, is also brought 
into the picture. The RSFSR, with 61% of the sown area of the USSR, has 51,000 
kolkhozes, 5,500 MTS and 2,800 sovkhozes. Everywhere there are deficiencies. 
The shortcomings are laid to sluggishness and routine, and the cure is sought 
` for in an increased measure of initiative. The examples quoted are again an illu- 
stration of the fact that, whatever the immediate reasons might be, the fanda- 
mental weakness is the system itself, whose nature stifles initiative. 


Of the remaining articles, three are worthy of note for the light they throw 
on the policies of the present Soviet leadership. 


Rakhunov’s article “Soviet Justice and Its Role in the Strengthening of 
Legality” is revealing in this respect. It has been published in conjunction with 
the current overhauling of the Soviet system of legislation. Even the few examples 
given point to a wide-scale violation of the principles of legality in the USSR. 
In linking these violations with the name of Beria, the article attempts to convey 
the idea that the innocent victims were chiefly persons convicted for political 
crimes. Nevertheless, all indications of changes in Soviet ea are concerned 
with criminal law. 

The second article is entitled “The Negation d the Lsi of Social Devel- 
opment under the Flag of ‘Biological Determinism.’” Its chief feature is a 
denial of the identification of the social life of man with that of the animals. Its 
aim is to unmask so-called biological determinism in sociology, which, according 
to the author, E. Arab-Ogly, is being strongly propagandized by the bourgeois 
ideologists, At the same time, idealism itself is attacked. 
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However abstract these opinions may be, they are linked to some degree 

T the cult of the individual, but even more so to the “fatal inevitability of 

” Here an abstract theory is presented as a sort of apology for social in- 
jo and as a theory which must.lead to war. 


V. A. Razumny’s “Problems of the Typical and Esthetic,” reviewed by 
N. Shamota, is our third article. The reviewer hints, in an extremely veiled 
fashion, that the concept of socialist realism is now undergoing revision. The 
hints are in the form of criticism of authors for permitting themselves to indulge 
in simplification of the typical, or accusing them of not understanding the term 
“socialist realism.” Still, there is nothing to indicate that any essential changes 
are in the offing. There is more likely to be merely a revision of terminology. 


A. Gaev 


Face of a Victim 
By ELIZABETH LERMOLO 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955, 312 pp. 


The testimony of thousands of former prisoners of Soviet labor camps has 
given the West a fairly clear idea of what the Soviet forced labor system is. Almost 
all the camps have been plotted on maps, conditions there both before and since 
the war are known and information is available on important events, such as 

strikes, within the camps. 
The majority of those imprisoned are ultimately sent to forced labor camps, 
where, at least in theory, they have some hope of being released when their 
sentences expire. Some, especially during purges, are shot. The others, however, 
a small minority, have been déalt with in a third way—confined in “political 
isolators.” 


The latter continue to be an unknown factor in the Soviet system for the 
researcher and historian. It is certain that the isolators existed from Lenin’s time 
at least up to the World War M. In all probability they continue to be used. Some 
of them are so highly secret that their inmates are known not by name, but only 
by numbers, real names frequently not being known even to the administrative 
heads. Nothing more was written about these institutions previously because the 
inmates did not leave them alive. 


It is quite reasonable to suppose that the isolators are used to confine persons 
who know too much, although it is very difficult to understand why these people 
are not simply shot like hundreds of thousands of others have been. At any rate, 
the testimony of any person who has been in a political isolator is of exceptional 
significance and interest, and, in this respect, Elizabeth Lermolo’s Face of a Victim 
is unique. The work recounts what happened to the author during eight years in 
political isolators, from 1934 to 1942. She was imprisoned on the Solovetskie 
Islands and in Suzdal, Verkhne-Uralsk and Vladimir. In these places she met many 
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inmates whose names were famous in Soviet history and tells many interesting 
facts about them, confirming much that was thought before and revealing much 
that is new about these people. 

Of interest, of course, is how the author remained alive to tell the tale. In 
1942, during the German advance, it was planned to evacuate the inmates of her 
isolator deep within the country. The Germans advanced, however, much faster 
than expected, and the town was very quickly occupied. The NKVD had no 
time to get its prisoners out, but simply blew up the building in which they were, 
The Germans, together with local inhabitants, looked through the ruins of the 
prison to find any one still alive. Elizabeth Lermolo was discovered in the ruins 
and taken to hospital. She recovered, was sent to Germany, and eventually arrived 
in America. 

Mrs. Lermolo, the wife of a White Guard officer, was exiled in the early 
1930°s to Pudozh, a small town near Leningrad. There she made the passing 
acquaintance of a certain Nikolaev. If this Nikolaev had not shortly thereafter 
killed Kirov Mrs. Lermolo would probably have continued in exile, or been 
sent to an ordinary concentration camp. However, she, together with thousands 
of others, was caught up in the Nikolaev affair, and once she had been confined 
in a political isolator she could not be released. It is not her personal tragedy 
which is of such great interest as her accounts of the people she met, their 
stories and the regime in the isolators. 

Among her room mates, for example, was Natalya Trushina, formerly a bosom 
friend of and later housekeeper for Nadezhda Allilueva, Stalin’s wife. Trushina 
witnessed the murder of the latter. Lermolo also met a former Chekist woman 
interrogator named Mirova who told her about her work and the true facts of the 
Kirov case, the executions which she had herself carried out, and how she put 
Central Committee’ member Lobov “through the mill.” Lobov had been one of 
the organizers of the Komsomol and of the Society of Old Bolsheviks. Lermolo 
also met Nikolaev’s sisters, the aunt of Zoya Nikitina (a young woman who had 
attempted to kill Stalin) and the wife of Averbakh. 


During the first years of the author’s confinement conditions were not too 
harsh; walks were permitted and there was opportunity for reading and some 
conversation with other inmates, Then conditions gradually began to deteriorate. 
In one of the political isolators Mrs. Lermolo stayed two and a half winter months 
in an unheated cellar where the prisoners were kept on a starvation diet. In this 
cellar numerous persons died, including Beloborodov, one of the murderers of 
the Tsarist family; Krylenko, former Commissar of Justice; and Shlyapnikov, 
leader of the workers’ opposition. 

During transfers from one isolator to another, and while being taken to 
Butyrskaya Prison for the regular interrogations, the author also met many other 
prisoners, including Enukidze. 

The inmates of political isolators quite naturally used every opportunity to 
converse with each other and to tell about themselves. Communication was 
carried on through tapping on the walls, and people became acquainted in this 
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way. It is natural too that conversations which took place under such conditions, 
where people could be lonely for years, were remembered for a long time. Lermolo 
states, for example, that after her i interrogation, carried out by Stalin himself, she 
repeated every word to herself hundreds of times and remembers to this day the 
late dictator’s every gesture. 


It is also natural that many of the persons who spoke to her, particularly the 
former Chekists, either exaggerated their “glorious feats” or else underplayed 
their actions. In American press reviews of Lermolo’s work it is often pointed 
out that many of her accounts are second-hand (Sydney Harcave, writing in the 
Saturday Review, May 21, 1955, for example). However, even if many of the details 
in the stories she has to tell of her friends’ and acquaintances’ adventures are not 
accurate, this shortcoming is easily made up for by the factual information she 
provides: the names and fates of numerous persons. As Harcave states, Elizabeth 
Lermolo’s testimony adds to and confirms, on many points, the statements made 
by Alexander Orlov, formerly a highly-placed NKVD worker, ina book published 
in the United States in 1953. Moreover, despite the “second-hand” nature of 
much of Mrs. Lermolo’s information, her book is up to now almost the only 
testimony on this particular aspect of Soviet history. In addition, it serves as 
excellent illustrative material to Zbigniew Brzezinsky’s recently-published work 
The Permanent Purge (See the June 1955 issue of the Bulletin), for it shows that 
periodical purges within the ruling party are an essential feature of a totalitarian 
system. Several of the former Chekists imprisoned were under the impression 
that they were being confined to test their spirit and would be released shortly. 
This explanation appears so frequently among this class of prisoner that it seems 
perhaps to be an official reason which was actually given them on arrest. As inter- 
rogators they were Aparen no longer useful because their nerves had broken 
down. 

Mirova, the ex-Chekist, boasts that it was she who first gave Yezhov the 
idea of creating the “zoological weapons” — a Chekist guard selected from 
“lads who were asocial, mentally backward and sub-human.” 

Several years later Mrs. Lermolo was transferred to the Vladimir Isolator, 
where by tapping on the walls, she gained contact with a Georgian who was an 
old Party member and an NK VD man. He stated that he had been the author 
of a training program for special NKVD schools, where the new “zoological 
weapons” were trained. He had been arrested for allowing “methodological 
mistakes” to occur in his work. The author had already encountered the “‘zoolo- 
gical weapons” in the punishment cellars of the Upper-Uralsk Isolator, when 
prisoners who were dying were exhibited to the “Stalinist robots.” 

Elizabeth Lermolo’s book is not only full of valuable information but is 
exceptionally interesting and readable. I. Saburova 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


VESTNIK, No. 19, 1956; 184 pp. (In Russian). 


This issue begins with A. Avtorkhanov’s “The 
Political Results of the Twentieth Party Congress 
and the Puture of the Collective Leadership,” 
which considers the recent Congress, its social and 
national composition, the revision of Lenin’s 
' tactics of revolution, the Communist doctrine of 
coexistence according to Lenin, Khrushchev and 
Molotov, ag well as the reasons “or the dethrone- 
ment of Stalin. Finally the author analyzes the 
probable development of Soviet domestic and Í 
foreign policy in the light of the results of the 
Congress, i 

The next article, N. Novek-Decker’s “The 
Cultivation of New Lands in the USSR” deals 
with the two-year Soviet experiment in devel- 
oping the virgin and idle lands, The author 
devotes much attention to the available land 
resources, natural conditions in the development 
regions and the agricultural principles involved. 

V. Mertsalov’s “Soviet Difficulties with Animal 
Husbandry” compares the situation in this 
branch of the economy in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia and in the years after the Revolution. He 
farther considers in detail the three-year plan for 
livestock raising in 1949-51, 

The concluding article in this section is A. 
Filipov’s “The New Concept of Marxism.” The 
author gives a very thorough analysis of Alfred 
G. Meyer's Marxism. The Unity of Theory and 
Practice. A Critical Essay, published by Harvard 
University Press in 1954. 

In the “Notes” Section the following material 
is printed: I. Cheldon’s “Personal Savings in the 
USSR,” B. Zhuk’s “The Burning of Kiev in 1941, 
and A. Olino’s “The Destruction of the Churches 
in the Irkutsk Oblast.” The last of these contains 
much factual information on the monasteries and 
church buildings destroyed by the Bolsheviks in 
1930-41. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” Section con- 
tains reviews of the following books: Leonard 
Schapiro’s The Origin of the Communist Antocracy— 
Political Opposition in the Soviet State. First Phase 
1917-1922, published by G. Bell and Sons, Led., 
London, 1955; Timothy Sosnovy’s The Hoxsing 
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Problem in the Soviet Union, Research Program on 
the USSR, New York 1954; Harry Hodgkinson’s 
The Language of Communism, Pitman Publishing 
Company, New York; S. Vasilenko’s and V. 
Sinelnikow’s The Oral Postic Creation of the Russian 
People, Moscow, 1954; Osip Mandelshtam’s 
Collected Works, Chekhov Publishing House, New 
"crk 1955; M. Slonim’s Dostotosky in the Soviet 
Union, published in Novos Russkoe Slovo, New York, 
February 5, 1956; N. Grigotev’s Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, May-July, 1955. At the end 
of this section there is a bibliographical index of 
new literature on the Soviet Union and Commu- 
cism. 5 
This issue has a section containing notes on the 
Institute activities and also on the library of the 
Institute. - 
* 


V. V. ZENKOVSKRY, The Imaginary Material- 
isa of Russian Science and Philosophy. Series I 
(Printed Editions). No. 27, 72 pp. (In, Russian). 

V. V. Zenkovsky’s work is a short outline of 
the development of Russian scientific and philoso- 
phical thought from the beginning of theeighteenth 
century to the present day. Throughout the book 
the author supports his main thesis: the majority 
of Russian thinkers and philosophers were not 
materialists. Statements by Lomonosov, Loba- 
chevsky and Sechenov are cited in illustration. 
Most of the work is devoted to a description of 
che struggle against materialism which went on 
in Russian science and philosophy. In conclusion 
the author shows evidence that Russian philoso- 
phical thought was never purely materialistic but 
was always linked with Christianity. , 

* 


S. NEVSKY, Professionalism in Soviet Sport. 
Series I (Mimeographed Editions), No. 42, 56 pp. 
(In Russian). 

S. Nevsky’s aim is to discover and explain the 
reasons for the considerable successes achieved 
by Soviet sportsmen, He considers one of the main - 
reasons to be professionalism in Soviet sport. All 
Soviet athletes who compete in international 
events are essentially professionals, although 
Western athletes are amateurs, sport not being 
their basic occupation. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1956 
1 Publication of report that Bulganin and 


Khrushchev received delegation from Danish 
parliament, 

Brazilian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Rome on goods ex- 
change between Italy and the USSR in 1956. 

Delegation of representatives of Christian 
Churches in the USSR leaves Moscow by 
plane for New York. 

Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement signed in 
Moscow on cultural cooperation. 

Tito arrives in Moscow. 


2 Soviet naval vessels arrive on a friendship 


visit to Yugoslavia. 
Voroshilov receives Tito. 


5 Bulganin receives the chairman of the cabinet 


of ministers of North Korea, ' 

Canadian bank officials arrive in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet leaves 
Romania for home. 

Squadron of Soviet naval vessels arrives 
for a visit to Albania. 

Soviet ambassador to Norway, M. G. 
Gribanov, presents his credentials to the 
Regent, Crown Prince Olaf. 

Soviet and Yugoslav government delega- 
tions begin talks in Moscow. 


6 Report on departure of Soviet delegation to 


Geneva to participate in the 39th Session of 
the General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization. 

Publication of exchange of messages be- 
tween Voroshilov and Queen Elizabeth Ii of 
England. 

Agreement signed in Belgrade on in- 
creasing trade between the Soviet Union and 


_ Yugoslavia. 


Soviet Union ratifies a convention between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia on cultural coopera- 
tion and on settling the question of citizenship 
where persons of dai nationality are con- 
cerned, 


7 Tito leaves Moscow for Leningrad. 


Yugoslav government economic delegation 
arrives in Moscow. : 

Trade agreement signed in Moscow be- 
tween the Soviet Central Union of Consumer 
Organizations (Tsentrosoyay) and a cooperative 
trading company of the Japanese Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, 

Moscow ballet troupe arrives in Paris for 
guest performances. 


8 Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs report 


published on agreement of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to visit Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway in the first half of 1957. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs report published 
on the fotthcoming visit to the Soviet Union 
of the Crown Prince of Yemen. 


9 TASS report published on “The Visit of a 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg.” 

Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Guy Mollet on 
the reduction of the Soviet armed forces by 
1,200,000 men. 

Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
receives a delegation of the Japanese Corm- 
mittee for the Solidarity of the Countries of 
Asia. 

Talks continued in Moscow between Soviet 
and Yugoslav representatives. 


10 Communiqué published on the ninth session 


of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Commission on 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 


Publication of decree of the Council of 
Ministers “On the Abolition of Payment for 
Education in the Senior Classes of Secondary 
Schools, in Secondary Special and Higher 
Educational Institutions of the USSR.” 

Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Eden and Adenauer on disarmament questions. 


11 Delegation of Japanese cultural workers from 


the Japanese Committee for Solidarity of the 
Countries of Asia holds a Moscow press 
conference for Soviet and foreign journalists. 


Crown Prince of Yemen arrives in Moscow. 
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Head of the Administration of Trade with 
the Western countries, N. L Cheklin, dies in 
Moscow. 


12 Delegation of professors from Moscow and 


Leningrad leave for West Germany. 
Agreement signed in Peiping between USSR, 
China, North Korea and North Vietnam on 
fishing and fishing-ground research in the 
Pacific Ocean. 
First Voroshilov and later Bulganin receive 


‘the Crown Prince of Yemen. 


Publication of a decree of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the transfer to the 
government of Romania of historically valu- 
able Romanian art objects, which have been 
kept in Russia since World War I. 


Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Antonio Segni, Louis Saint Laurent and Adnan 
Menderes on the problem of disarmament. 

Publication of report by the State Planning 
Commission of the Council of Ministers of 
the RSFSR and of the Statistical Administra- 
tion of the RSFSR “On the Results of the 
Development of the Nations! Economy of the 
RSFSR During the. Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951-55). 

Publication of telegrams from Voroshilov, 
Bulganin, Khroshchey and Zhukov to 
President Eisenhower expressing sympathy 
with him in his illness. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies two conventions of the 
International Labor Organization: on forced 


or compulsory labor and on the length of the 


working week. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov receives 
Swedish ambassador Rolf R. Sohlman, dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Moscow. 

Shepilov receives French ambassador Mau- 
tice Dejean. 

Shepilov receives Crown Prince of Yemen. 

Talks in Moscow between Crown Prince of 
Yemen and representatives of the Soviet 
government. ~ 

Delegation of representatives of Christian 
Churches in the Soviet Union leaves New York 
for home. 


14 Orthodox Metropolitan of Beirut Eliah 


Salibi leaves Beirut for Moscow. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow, interrupt- 
ing his journey through the USSR with Tito. 
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Talks continue in Moscow between Soviet 
government representatives and Crown Prince 
of Yemen. , 

Agreement signed in Copenhagen between 
the accident and rescue services of the USSR 
and of Denmark. 1 


Delegation from the Japanese-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet power engineers headed 
by First Deputy Minister of Electric Power 
Stations, A. S. Pavlenko, leaves Moscow for 
Vienna. 


Opening in Peiping of a Soviet Exhibition on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Shepilov leaves Soviet Union for Near East. 
Arrival in Moscow of Indian Vice-President 
Sarvapalli Radkhakrishnan. 


Signature in Moscow of an agreement to 
transfer to the government of Norway docu- 
mentary material of the personal secretariat of 
King Haakon VIL. : 

Voroshilov receives Indian Vice-President. 
Publication of Soviet Commander in Chief in 
East Germany Grechko’s replies to questions 
on disarmament by an ADN correspondent, 

Delegation of representatives of the Christian 
Churches in the Soviet Union ‘returns to 
Moscow from New York. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR arrives in Austria. 

Talks take place in Moscow between Bul- 


- ganin, Khrushchev and Indian Vice-President 


17 


18 


19 


Radkhakrishnan. 


Report of the staff of the group"of Soviet 
Forces in Germany published on departure 
ceremonies for first Soviet units to be dis- 
banded. 


Soviet Polish trade cooperation agreement 
signed in Moscow. . 
Arrival in Moscow of ambassador of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Sanzhiin Bata. 
Mao Tse-tung receives Soviet youth dele- 
gation headed by Central Committee of the 
Komsomol secretary A. A. Ranokhin. 


Publication of telegram by Voroshilov, Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev to the King of Afgha~ 


nistan expressing sympathy in his illness. 
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Publication of greetings telegram from 
Voroshilov to the President of Egypt on the 
occasion of Independence and Republic Day in 
Egypt. 

Honorary President of the Geographical 
Society of the USSR, V. A. Obruchev, dies. 

American Red Cross. delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Switzerland-USSR Society delegation arrives 
in Moscow. f 

Soviet agricultural delegation headed by 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR 
M. N. Lutsenko arrives in Copenhagen. 


All-Union Conference of Workers in Agri- 
cultural Science opens in Moscow. 

Mecting held in Moscow devoted to friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 


Bulganin recelves Burmese ambassador Mong 
On. 

Joint Soviet-Yugoslav government decla- 
ration signed in Moscow in connection with 
Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR returns to Moscow from Luxemburg. 


Supreme Soviet Deputy K. A. Gubin leaves 
by plane for Geneva to participate in a session 
of the sub-commission of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union. 

Khrushchev receives Burmese ambassador 
Mong On. 

Completion of work by the Joint Soviet- 
Tranlan Commission on demarcation and 
redemarcation of the Soviet-Iranian border. 
Arrival in Shanghai of one Soviet cruiser and 
two destroyers on a friendship visit. 
Declaration published on relations between 
the Union of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Communist Party, 

The Beirut Metropolitan Eliah Salibi arrives 
in Moscow from Lebanon. 

Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
General Twining, arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on the exchange of notes 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav government 
on the regulation of an information service. 

‘Tass declaration published on the Soviet 
Union’s position on the German question. 

Publication of an appeal of the Komsomol 
Central Committee to Soviet youth to help 
with harvesting. 


eo RES 

Talks take place in Moscow between Soviet 
government representatives and the Yemen 
Crown Prince. 


Voroshilov holds a reception in honor of 
the Crown Prince. 


23 Publication of a declaration made by the dele- 


gation of the Japanese-Soviet Society on 
strengthening and developing friendly relations 
between the two countries, 

Joint communiqué published on the talks 
between Shepilov and Nasser. 

Khrushchev receives the Crown Prince of 
Yemen. 


24 Soviet-Yemen communiqué published on the 


Crown Prince’s stay in the USSR. 


Zhukov holds a reception in honor of 
Soviet Air Force Day. 


25 ‘Talks begin in Moscow on cooperation be- 


tween the accident and rescue services of the 
Soviet Union, China and North Korea. 


Crown Prince of Yemen leaves Moscow for 
home. 


Soviet Union makes available to Afghanistan 
a credit of $100,000,000. 

Shah and Queen of Persia arrive in Moscow. 

Zhukov receives General Twining. 


26 Joint communiqué published on Soviet- 


Syrian talks. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Indian Vice-President leaves the Soviet 
Union for home. 


Voroshilov and Bulganin receive the Shah 
of Persia. 


27 Agreement signed in the Hague on Soviet- 


Dutch trade deliveries in 1956, 


Talks take place between the Shah of Persia 
and members of the Soviet government. 


28 Joint communiqué published on Soviet- 


Lebanese talks, 


Moscow opening of a conference on que- 
stions of philosophy convened by the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. 

Voroshilov receives the ambassador of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Joint Soviet-Pakistan communiqué published 
on the signature of a trade agreement. 
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Academy of Building and Architecture of 
the USSR established in Moscow. 


29 Communiqué published on the signature of 


an agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Hungary on scientific and cultural cooperation 
between the two countries. 


? 
£ 


30 Soviet agricultural delegation headed by Mi- 


nister of Agriculture Matskevich leaves Mos- 
cow for London. 


Fifth Plenary Session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions ends. 





' 


Changes and Appointments 


2 First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the USSR V. M. Molotov released 
from duties as Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR. 

D. T. Shepilov appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR. 

Publication of 2 communiqué on raising the 
Soviet Mission in Addis Ababa and the Ethi- 
opian Mission in Moscow to the status of 
embassies. 


3 Presidium of Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
reports it haa carried into effect the following 
decrees: 

1. The Ministry of the Light Industry of the 
USSR and the Ministry of the Textile In- 
dustry of the USSR have been combined 
as one Union-Republican Ministry of the 
Light Industry of the USSR. 

2. The All-Union Ministry of State Purchases 
of the USSR has been transformed into a 
Union-Republican Ministry of Grain Pro- 
ducts of the USSR. 


3. The Ministry of Automotive Transporta- 
tion and Highways of the USSR has been 
abolished. 


4, The All-Union Ministry of the River Fleet 
has been abolished. 

5. The Ministry of Justice of the USSR 
been abolished. : 
Publication of a report by the Central 

Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 

and the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 

the transfer of enterprises of several branches 
of the national economy to the control of 
union repubtics, on the implementation of the 
organizational measures linked with this 

change, and also on the abolition of the Mi- 

nistry of Justice of the USSR. 


f 


L. R. Kornicts appointed Minister of Grain 
Products of the USSR. 

N. S. Ryzhov appointed Minister of the 
Light Industry of the USSR. 


9 First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mi- 


nisters of the USSR, L. M. Kaganovich, 
released from his post as Chairman of the State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on Questions of Labor and Wages. 

A. P. Volkov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Questions of Labor Wages. 


10 Republican Ministry of the River Fleet of the 


RSFSR formed. 


Z. A. Shashkov appointed Minister of the 
River Fleet of the RSFSR. 


12 Usion Republican Ministry of Automotive 
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Transportation and Highways of the RSFSR 
transformed into a Republican Ministry of 
Antomotive Transportation and Highways of 
the RSFSR. 


A. N. Kurshev released from his post as 
Minister of Automotive Transportation and 
Highways of the RSFSR. 


I. A. Likhachev appointed Minister of Auto- 
motiv Transportation and Highways of the 
RSFSR. 

Union-Republican Ministry of Justice of 
the RSFSR transformed into Republican 
Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR. 


Akhtar Husein appointed Pakistan ambassador 
to the Soviet Union. 


23 B. I. Karavaev appointed Soviet ambassador 


to Ethiopia. 


24 Death of Minister of Automotive Transpor- 


tation and Highways J. A. Likhachev. 
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ARTICLES 
From Stalin to Trotsky 


H. Aceminow 


Issue No. 9 of Kommunist this year published several of Lenin’s papers which 
had previously been withheld from the Soviet population. Among these docu- 
ments is Lenin’s “Testament,” which is widely known in the West.t 

According to information published by the American State Department the 
delegates to the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow were given, on February 
24, 1956 (that is, immediately before Khrushchev’s “secret” speech) 22 docu- 
ments.* These documents were recently published in full by the State Department 
and became known in the West approximately at the same time some of them were 
published in the Soviet Union. The fact that only eleven of these documents were 
published for the Soviet general public has a certain political significance. 

Their publication in the USSR may be considered to mark the climax of the 
“de-Stalinization” campaign. In his “Testament” (which although widely 
known hy this name is actually a letter to the Thirteenth Party Congress) Lenin 
scathingly characterizes his future successor, Stalin. The collective leaders could 
not have pursued their attacks against Stalin farther without threatening the 
roots’ of the Party dictatorship, state ownership of the means of production and 
the kolkhoz system, l 

At first sight this new move might appear to be a further step toward the 
liberalization of the Soviet regime, since there had never previously been such 
harsh attacks against Stalin in the press. However, closer consideration of this 
step and its origins would reveal the opposite, that is, an attempt by radical 
elements (in sacrificing Stalin) to put an end to the liberal tendencies and reestab- 
lish the Party dictatorship ‘in approximately the form it had in Stalin’s time. 


1 The Times, London, October 18, 1926. 
3 Bach supplement is counted as a separate document. 


In order to understand the recent events more clearly it must first of all be 
realized that the struggle within the Party, which has been carried on throughout 
the Party’s history, began to be waged almost openly after Stalin’s death. The 
struggle is manifested in attempts to carry out some specific measure, to strengthen 
the position of some political figure or other, and in the struggle for recognition 
of some political or economic formula, which always masks an aspect of the 
Party’s official policy. In the course of this conflict the influence both of the 
radical and of the moderate wings within the Party leadership (the Presidium 
and the Central Committee) is noticeable. 


The present author considers that the political lines of both these wings can 
be established with a fair degree of accuracy. The program of the radicals is to 
achieve the unconditional recognition of the leading role of the Party, and, if 
possible, the reestablishment of a one-man dictatorship. In addition it stands for 
the recognition of the primacy of politics over economics, the preservation of 
the “purity” of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the nationalization of the kolkhozes 
through increasing the role played by the MTS and sovkhozes, and a reduction 
in the sphere of operations of the free kolxhoz market. Ultimately they stand for 
the transition to Communism, understood as the transition from monetary trade 
to barter and the rejection of the law of value, a rejection which Stalin demanded 
in his last work, The Economie Problems of Socialism in the USS R.3 


The moderate elements on the other hand demand an increase in the effective 
rights of government and economic organs compared with those of the Party 
organs, They stand for collective leadership, recognition of the primacy of 
economics over politics, the revision of specific dogmas (through their “creative 
development”), the retention and extension of existing forms of trade, an increase 
in the rights of specialists in all branches of the economy and, if not the rejection 
of the building of Communist society, then at least its postponement for an 
indefinite period. 


The principal social forces which support these two wings may also be 
identified with reasonable accuracy. In general it may be said that the supporters 
of the radical wing are the apparatehiks, or professional Party workers. Those in 
favor of the moderate approach are on the whole the managerial class, the men 
who run industry and agriculture. However, it must be remembered’ that there 
are influential groups within the Soviet aristocracy, such as persons working in 
government branches and military men, who occupy a position between the two 
extremes. Moreover, the programs of the various groupings are less easy to 
define in foreign policy than in the field of domestic policy. It may, however, 
be noted that the managerial class is interested in reducing international tension 
and maintaining the status quo in foreign policy, for reasons of domestic policy. 
The apparatcbiks, on the other hand, at the present stage in the development of the 
Communist dictatorship are usually in favor of an active struggle for a world- 
wide Communist revolution. 





3 Bolshevik, Moscow, No, 18, 1952. 
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Finally, one other factor houli be noted. While one can, with comparative 
accuracy, define the general tendencies and the social forces behind them it is 
possible only in’a limited number of cases to determine which line a particular 
member of the Presidium of the Central Committee supports. Without indulging 
in too risky speculation it would be fair to consider Khrushchev and Shepilov 
very marked supporters of the radical wing and Mikoyan a supporter of the 
moderates. In all the other cases there are arguments both for and against the 
inclusion of a given member in one or the other group. Malenkov, for example, 
before he lost his post as first secretary of the Central Committee, could have 
been considered a radical (on the basis of his speech at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress). When prime minister, however, he pursued a moderate policy, and 
when he lost this post he evidently again took the part of the apparatus. At least, 
his speech at the Twentieth Congress contained no statements to which the 
radical wing could have taken exception. Because of the lack of sufficient infor- 
mation we will use the terms “radical” and “moderate” elements within the Party 
leadership to designate the supporters of the policies outlined above without 
reference to individuals except in those cases when, in our opinion, there seems 
no reasonable doubt as to the member’s affiliations and sympathies. 

‘The statement was made earlier that the modern form of “de-Stalinization” 
represented, not a step toward liberalization, but an attempt of the radical 
elements to put a stop to this tendency. This is evident, first and foremost, from 
the fact that the publication of Lenin’s Testament is of advantage not to the 
moderates but to the radicals in the leadership. 

Part of the Testament reads as follows: 

Stalin is too rude, and this shortcoming, which is completely tolerable among...us 
. Communists, becomes intolerable in the [man who holds the] post of General 

Secretary. Therefore I propose that the comrades consider a way of transferring 

Stalin from this position and of appointing to this position another man who 

differs from Comrade Stalin... more’ tolerant, more loyal, more polite and more 

attentive to the comrades, less capricious, etc.* 

Lenin criticizes only Stalin’s personal character. In publishing this document 
it is as if the collective leaders were saying to the masses: “You see, even Lenin 
knew the negative sides of Stalin’s character, but all of Stalin’s crimes ate simply 
the result of his personal character and not an inherent feature of the Communist 
dictatorship. Consequently there is no need to reform the system itself now that 
Stalin is dead.” In other words the collective leadership is utilizing the ‘Testament 
as an argument in favor of its own present official concept. 

This however, is not all. The Testament also contains notes on the activities 
of political personalities of the time. About Trotsky, for example, it is stated that 
“he, perhaps, is the most capable man in the present Central Committee, although 
exceptionally over-confident and excessively taken up with the purely admini- 
strative side of affairs.” Lenin goes on to speak in the defense of the future 
Party leaders Zinoviev and Kamenev, demanding that the “October episode” 
© Rommunist, No. 9, 1956, p. 18. 

t Ibid., p. 17. 


not be held against them and that Trotsky should not be reproached for having 
once been a Menshevik.* Later on Zinoviev and Kamenev became leaders of the 
left-wing opposition, although they had been moderates at the time of the 
October Revolution. Lenin, in asking that they not be judged harshly, felt that . 
they could still be useful people in the Party. 

Further, Lenin expressed a favorable opinion on Pyatakov, whom he considered 
a man “of undoubtedly outstanding will and outstanding capabilities,” but with 
a tendency to exaggerate the importance of administration. Finally, the only 
person whom Lenin accused of political deviation is Nikolai Bukharin, leader 
of the right-wing opposition. Lenin wrote ‘that he was a most valuable and 
important Party theoretician, “but his theoretical views can only very doubtfully 
be considered completely Marxist... He has never studied and never fully 
understood dialectics.” 

. Thus, in view of the content of the Testament it seems that its publication 
would help to prepare a union between the “center,” the “Stalinists” and the 
left-wing elements” in order for them to conduct a joint struggle against the 
liberalization desired by the moderate elements. This impression is confirmed 
by the fact that among the published documents (such documents always being 
selected for publication with the utmost care) there are two others in which Lenin 
appears not only as a well-wisher toward Trotsky, but in a certain sense, as his 
follower. Thus, in one of these documents (the instruction on giving legislative 
functions to the Gosplan) Lenin states: “This idea was proposed, I think, quite 
a long time ago by Comrade Trotsky. I opposed it at the time . . . but after careful 
consideration of the matter I find that in effect it is a sound idea.”8 

Examination of Khrushchev’s speech at the: closed session indicates that 
certain circles within the Party leadership are striving to utilize the overthrow of 
the Stalin cult in order to rehabilitate the “left-wing deviation” tendency. In his 
speech Khrushchev laid bare many of Stalin’s crimes, but the tenor of his speech 
points to an attempt to find some justification for Stalin. For example, at the end, 

` he states “We cannot assert that we are dealing with a despot drunk with power. ` 

He [Stalin] considered that this should be done in the interests of the Party, the 
working masses, in the name of the defense of the revolution’s gains. In this lies 
the whole tragedy !”?: 

Khrushchev made this type of statement three, times in his speech; and, in 
view of the fact that the last occurrence is after a detailed description of the methods 
Stalin used to obtain confessions, it is clear that Khrushchev criticized Stalin not 
because he is convinced of the criminal nature of Stalin’s policies, but because he 
(Khrushchev) is compelled to make the criticism due to circumstances beyond 
his control. 

6 The “October episode” refers to a public announcement just before the uprising occurred that 
the Bolsheviks intended to carry out an armed uprising and that Zinoviev acid Kanienev opposed fie 
action. ‘The announcement thus revealed a closely guarded secret. 

7 Kommunist, No. 9, 1956, p. 18. 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 

® The New York Times, International Edition, June 5, 1956, p. 8. 
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It is important to note that Khrushchev did not by any means criticize all 
of Stalin’s crimes. He completely avoided the worst, the liquidation of the kulaks 
and the mass exile of peasants who were against collectivization. He mentioned 
only briefly the mass arrests of workers and the exile of whole nations. Khrush- 
chev concentrated his attention on Stalin’s crimes against the Party apparatus, and 
to a certain extent, the Army. 

Discussing Stalin’s crimes against the Party apparatus, Khrushchev employs 
one definite criterion in evaluating measures taken by the late dictator. Khrushchev 
considers that repression of the right-wing opposition was correct, but that 
repression of the left-wing opposition was at least a mistake, and perhaps a crime. 
Khrushchev states: “Let us consider for a momént what would have happened 
if in 1928-29 the political line of right deviation had prevailed among us, or 
orientation toward ‘cotton-dress industrialization,’ or toward the kulak. We would 
not now have a powerful heavy industry, we would not have the collective farms, 
we would find ourselves disarmed and weak in a capitalist encirclement.”}° 
Khrushchev does not, however, elaborate on what would have happened if the 
right-wing opposition had triumphed. He simply notes that “the political line 
of both the Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc and of the Bukharinites led actually 
toward the restoration of capitalism.” Nevertheless, a little later he states: 

However, after the Great Socialist October Revolution, as is-known, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev were given leading positions. Lenin put them in positions in which 
they carried out most responsible party tasks and participated actively in the work 
of the leading party and Soviet organs. It is known that Zinoviev and Kamenev 
committed a number of other serious errors during Lenin’s life... But Lenin did 
not pose the question of their arrest and certainly not their shooting.” 1 
Passing to an analysis of Trotskyism, Khrushchev becomes even more frank: 

i After all, around Trotsky were people whose origin cannot by any means be 
traced to bourgeois society. Part of them belonged to the party intelligentsia and 

a certain part were recruited from among the workers, 

We can name many individuals who in their time joined the Trotskyites; however, 
these same individuals took an active part in the workers’ movement before the 
Revolution, during the Socialist October Revolution itself, and also in the con- 
solidation of the victory of this greatest of revolutions. Many of them broke with 
Trotskyism and returned to Leninist positions. Was it necessary to annihilate such 
people? We are deeply convinced that had Lenin lived such an extreme method 
would not have been used against many of them, 13 


In view of the fact that Khrushchev is speaking before people who were 
obliged for decades to consider Trotsky “the mad watchdog of world Fascism,” 
it seems clear that the former wants to rehabilitate the left wing of Communism. 

, It is equally clear that Khrushchev has no desire to rehabilitate the right wing. 
In the text of his speech available in the West there is not a single passage which 
could be interpreted in this sense. 

10 Thid., p. 5. 
11 Thid, 
12 Thid. 


One more fact, mentioned at the beginning, should also be recalled here. 
The delegates to the Congress were given a greater number of documents than 
was published in Kommunist. Among those not published in Kommunist was a 
letter from Lenin to Trotsky, dated March 5, 192313: 

Dear Comrade Trotsky: 

I should very much like you to undertake the defense of the Georgian affair 
at the Party Central Committee, This matter is now being “prosecuted” by Stalin 
and Dzerzhinsky, and I cannot rely on their impartiality. Indeed, quite the contrary. 
If you agree to undertake the defense then I can rest assured. If for any reason you 
cannot agree then return the materials to me. I shall consider this a sign of your 
disagreement. With best comradely wishes, 

i Lenin. 

Lenin’s Testament and one or two of the other documents would have been 
quite sufficient to prove to the delegates that Lenin was hostile to Stalin and did 
not want him as his successor. It may therefore be asked why the above letter 
had to be handed out, since it would lead the delegates to believe that Lenin 
could rely only on Trotsky. One possible explanation of this step is that there 
are some elements in the Party leadership (none, however, who had any personal 
contact with Trotsky, since these were all liquidated long ago) who consider it 
necessary, utilizing the anti-Stalin campaign, to rehabilitate Trotskyism, suggest- 
‘ing to a large number of persons within the Party leadership that the Trotskyite 
interpretation of Leninism, more than that of Stalin or Bukharin, is in keeping 
with the doctrine of Marx and Lenin. On the other hand, if this is so, the reasons 
which prevented the Party leaders from publishing this letter earlier remain 
unclear. 

Whether or not Trotsky himself will be rehabilitated is a secondary question. 
In all probability some “elastic” formula will be thought up to make it possible 
to admit the correctness of the Party struggle against Trotsky while at the same 
time making it possible for some of his principles to be used. 

A point of interest, however, is why is was necessary for men who obtained 
their advancement mainly during the period of struggle against Trotsky and 
Trotskyism to assert that “After all, around Trotsky were people whose origin 
cannot by any means be traced to bourgeois society” and that if Lenin had lived 
“such an extreme method would not have been used against many of them.” 
The deposing of Stalin did not begin immediately after the dictator’s death. At 
that time he simply ceased to be the “unique” leader and was instead considered 
an important and at times great Communist leader. For example, No. 4 of 
Kommunist in 1954, devoted to the first anniversary of Stalin’s death, stated: 

On March 5 it was one year since the decease of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, 
the great continuer of Lenin’s immortal cause. Stalin’s name is infinitely dear to the 
Soviet people and to the workers of the whole world ... Stalin untiringly aided 
Lenin in the building of our Party... The Party, under the leadership of the Central 


13 Leon Trotsky, Stalmskaya shkola falnfikatsit (The Stalinist School of Falsification), Berlin, 1932, 
p. 81. 
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Committee headed by J. V. Stalin, defended Leninism ... For thirty years after the 
death of V. I. Lenin our Party, under the leadership of the Central Committee 
headed by J. V. Stalin, unswervingly led the Soviet people along the path of Lenin.. 
By a decision of the Central Committee of the Party and the Soviet government 
J. V. Stalin was, placed at the head of the armed forces. 
This is of course far from the tone that was used in speaking of Stalin during 
his lifetime, but it is by no means a rejection of the cult of his person. 
‘Toward the end of 1954 and throughout the whole of 1955 there was even 
a renaissance of the Stalin cult. For example, in No. 18 of Kommunist in 1954 
there was a long article devoted to the 75th anniversary of Stalin’s birth (Ia 1953 
the journal had passed over Stalin’s birthday in silence). ‘The 1954 article shows 
something of a return to the old glorification. Stalin is again called the great 
continuer of Lenin’s “immortal cause,” but it is throughout emphasized that 
_ Stalin, from the very beginning, “as early as the years of the first Russian revo- 
lution...was one of the outstanding Party figures.” Particular attention is 
: devoted to Stalin as a Marxist-Leninist theoretician, and special emphasis is laid 
on the new contributions which Stalin made to the doctrine. 

Defending Leninism from the Trotskyite-Bukharinite traitors, Stalin provided 
examples of a truly creative attitude toward Marxist-Leninist teachings ... Guided 
by Lenin’s instructions, Stalin founded the ways and methods of industrializing the 
country ... he developed several new theses on the socialist transformation of 
agriculture, he revealed the role of the agricultural artel as the basic form of the 
kolkhoz structure, he emphasized the significance of machine tractor stations... 
In the foundation of a Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the socialist state, a great 
service was done by J. V. Stalin. Lenin’s program on the gradual transition from 
socialism to Communism was further developed in the decisions of the Communist 
Party, in the works of Stalin, 

_ ‘The last phrase shows that its author particularly has Stalin’s last work in 
mind, The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 
‘Approximately the same type of propaganda on Stalin was used throughout 
1955. Moreover, at the beginning of that year, reference to Stalin, especially to 
his work mentioned above, was considered the last word in any economic 
argument.14 Therefore, in 1954 and 1955 there was a tendency to rehabilitate 

_the authority of Stalin, in which process the Party leaders tried to emphasize 
Stalin’s struggle against the right-wing opposition. Stalin’s work On she Rigbi- 
Wing Deviation within the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks was published at 
least twice after the author’s death (in 1954 and 1955). In its last edition 100,000 
copies were printed. Consideration of political events within the USSR during 
the first two years after Stalin’s death indicates strongly that the majority of the 
Party leaders on the Central Committee and the Presidium of that body did not 
wish the “unmasking” of Stalin. This, of course, does not exclude the possibility 
that some groups within the leadership wished to revise certain of Stalin’s theses, 
or that other groups wanted his authority reestablished. ‘The general line, however, 
was not to undermine the late dictator’s authority, but at the same time not allow 


14 Cf. Pravda, January 24, 1955, 
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the build-up of a Stalin cult, since the latter would have been equivalent to a vote 
of no-confidence in his successors. Continuing to build up Stalin would have 
implied that they were incapable of governing. This general line was noted even 
at the beginning of the Twentieth Party Congress. In Khrushchev’s first report 
there are no direct attacks on Stalin. It is onlv stated that the violation of the 
principle of collective leadership led at times to “serious omissions.”*5 In the 
course of the Congress the tone of attacks on Szlin became harsher and harsher. 
Mikoyan stated, without ing Stalin: “For twenty years we have in effect had 
no collective leadership, the cult of the individual has flourished... and this, 
of course, could not fail to have a very negative effect on the position within the 
Party and the Party’s activity.”18 On the last day of the Congress Khrushchev 
made his sensational speech, in which he accused Stalin of megalomania, mass 
murder, the frustration of military operations, incapacity in controlling agricul- 
ture, inability to carry on foreign policy and distortion of Marxism. 

Two factors must have played a role in this turn of events. First, Stalin was 
never popular among the masses in the Soviet Union, or in the Party. Although 
people were educated in the spirit of “boundless devotion to the great Stalin,” 
_ they were never convinced of his merits. Stalin had authority and he was feared, 
but never loved. In addition, among large sections of the population and in the 
ranks of the Party aristocracy there was a hidden, and occasionally even open, 
hatred of Stalin. Moreover, since among the delegates at the Congress there was 
a certain percentage of old Bolsheviks who had been inmates of Stalin’s concen- 
tration camps, a purely emotional atmosphere must have arisen at the Congress 
which made it impossible to retain the Stalin cult in any form. 


The second factor was a political development. There is good reason to 
believe that the characters and aims of delegates attending the Congress did not 
fully coincide with the expectations of the “left wing” of the collective leadership. 
This is evident from the fact that a number of the main theses to be presented were 

immediately before the Congress opened. One example of this is that, 
although throughout 1955 Party propaganda had spoken of accelerating the 
movement toward Communism, the Central Committee report stated thar the 
“Party had corrected the hare-brained schemers and visionaries... who had 
understood the thesis on the gradual transition from socialism to Communism 
as'an appeal to implement immediately the principles of Communist society.”1? 

There is little doubt that since the Congress Khrushchev’s chances of be-- 
coming Stalin’s successor have diminished. The purpose’of the attacks on the 
cult of the individual is to make it impossible for a new dictator to emerge, and 
at the present moment the most likely candidate would be Khrushchev. Moreover, 
two measures were carried out by the Congress which make it much more difficult 
for Khrushchev to achieve supreme power. These are the decentralization of 
the Central Committee Secretariat and the extension of the authority of the 


18 Pravda, February 13,1956. ` 


16 Thid., February 18, 1956. 
1 Ibid., February 13, 1956, ` 
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Central Committees of the Ukraine, Belorussia and Kazakhstan. Stalin exploited 
the fact that the central committees of individual union republics were more 
frequently reelected than the All-Union Central Committee. By changing the 
composition of the republic central committees Stalin managed to subordinate 
the center to himself. If this is not totally impossible now, it has at least become 
‘much more difficult. 

Finally, the attack against Stalin made during the Twentieth Congress was 
simultaneously directed against certain of Stalin’s views on theory. An analysis 
of these theses reveals which groups within the Party ate partisans of this “official 
anti-Stalinism.” The most interesting of these attacks is that made by several 
speakers against Stalin and in defense of the law of value. Stalin had subjected 
this law to harsh criticism in his last work, mentioned earlier. Mikoyan, for 
example, stated: “Certain... of the theses in Economic Problems, upon strict 
examination, even need deep study and critical reexamination from the viewpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism by our economists.” 18 Mikoyan is, of course, the “‘chief 
trader” of the Soviet Union. It is natural that Stalin’s demand for the replacement 
of trade with barter should not evoke any enthusiasm in him. However, Mikoyan’s 
attack on Stalin’s work is not simply an expression of personal opinion but the 
views of hundreds of thousands of industrial and agricultural managers. 

There is every reason tọ believe that the retribution meted out to Stalin was 
a blow delivered by the moderate elements in the Party leadership at the radicals, 
and it must be admitted that it was delivered in an expert fashion. In attacking 
the Stalin cult and revealing the dictator’s crimes the moderate elements are 
almost completely safe from any accusation of deviation, and at the same time 
they make it possible for any of Stalin’s theses to be questioned. 

Against this interpretation of the facts it might be argued that, after all, the 
sharpest attack against Stalin was made by Khrushchev at the end of the Congress 
and not by any of the other speakers. It is quite true that of all the speeches 
known to us Khrushchev’s seems to be the most thoroughgoing example of the 
new line. Nevertheless there is more reason to suppose that Khrushchev, against 
his will, simply jumped on the band wagon of an anti-Stalin tendency which was 
already in full swing, than to suspect him and the left-wing elements he heads 
of anti-Stalinism. 


| This view is primarily supported by the fact that the whole trend during the 
last two years had been to reestablish Stalin’s authority, as well as by the signi- 
ficant fact that Khrushchev’s speech at the closed session attempted to justify 
Stalin’s actions by calling upon the very un-Communist principle of “to know 
all is to forgive all.” Moreover, until February 1956 Khrushchev bragged of his 
closeness to Stalin, as for example, in his speech to the Komsomols who were 
going to develop the virgin and idle Jands.1® Further evidence of Khrushchev’s 

original intensions is provided by the very cautious nature of the criticism in his 
first report to the Congress. Apparently, his big attack on Stalin was launched 


18 Pravda, February 18, 1956, 
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only on the last day of the Congress. The main argument, however, in favor of 
this interpretation is that many of the events which have taken place acquire new 
meaning in this light. 

As mentioned earlier, official “anti-Stalinism” has three aspects: first, there 
is the wish of the Party leaders to avoid the emergence of a new dictator; second, 
there is the purely emotional hatred of Stalin among a considerable number of 
the top Party men; third, there is the attempt of definite elements within the Party 
and government leadership, particularly the managers of industry and agriculture, 
to revise some of Stalin’s theses. 


When the left-wing elements became convinced that, due to the first two of 
these circumstances, the policy of reestablishing Stalin’s authority had no chance of 
success, in effect nothing remained to them but to try to head the “anti-Stalinist” 
movement and, neutralizing the third source of opposition to their policies, 
direct the movement into the channels they desired. In the process, Khrushchev 
apparently counted on strengthening his own position by convincing the Party 
atistoctacy that he condemned Stalin’s methods and would never under any 
circumstances employ them. However, this personal gamble is not of great 
importance, particularly since it appears to have failed. The decentralization of 
the Central Committee Secretariat took place after Khrushchev’s speech. 


As mentioned above, official anti-Stalinism in practice implied the rehabilita- 
tion of Trotskyism to a considerable degree and the assertion that the Trotskyites 
should not have been executed. As far as the political implications of this type 
of anti-Stalinism are concerned, the following should be noted: The “secret”? of 
Trotskyism is that is does not exist. Trotskyism is a term of abuse applied by 
Stalin to the left wing of the Party, whose supporters considered that the Party 
should concentrate all its efforts not on building up socialism in one country 
(as Stalin demanded) but on the struggle for the dissemination of Communist 
influence beyond the borders of the USSR, for the world Communist revolution. 
This is the essence of the theory of permanent revolution which Trotsky defended. 


Trotsky’s viewpoint was undoubtedly closer to the dogmas of orthodox 
Marxism than Stalin’s insistence on building socialism in one country indepen- 
dently, the latter theory being a new element in Marxism-Leninism. Therefore, 
de-Stalinization accompanied by any degree of rehabilitation of Trotskyism or 
the Trotskyites would indicate an attempt to utilize anti-Stalin moods among the 
Soviet leadership in order to purify Communism from the “accretions” which 
have given many Western observers reason to speak of the “national trans- 
formation” of the Communist dictatorship, in order to reestablish the “purity” 
of the Communist ideology by concentrating every effort on the struggle for 
a world-wide Communist revolution. 


It is evident that this intention is behind the latest measures taken by the 
Party leadership not only from the appeals for tolerance toward Trotskyites but 
also from the choice of documents published in Kommunist and handed out at 
the Congress in which Trotsky’s name is mentioned. 
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‘Among those published in Kommunist Lenin’s notes on “The Question of the 
Nationalities or ‘Autonomization’” occupies an important place. In these notes 
Lenin sharply criticizes the plan for including the national Soviet republics in the 
RSFSR as autonomous and not union republics, which would in practice have 
led to a greater centralization of government than was later envisaged even in the 
Constitution of the USSR. Lenin defends the rights of non-Russians and is by 
no means flattering in his remarks on the Russians. He considered the methods of 
achieving centralization used by Stalin, Ordzhonikidze and Dzerzhinsky inad- 
missible, emphasizing that “russified non-Russians always overdo matters where 
the genuine Russian mood is concerned.”®° Lenin had every reason to make such 
sharp criticism since, as the notes show, Ordzhonikidze had even begun to use 
force to achieve his ends. 

Lenin was also opposed to excessive centralization. He declared: 

It must be remembered that the splintering of the People’s Commissariats ... 
could be neutralized sufficiently by Party authority ... The barm which our state 
might suffer from the absence of unity between the national apparatuses and the 
Russian apparatus is immeasurably smaller than the harm which would be suffered 
not only by us, but by the whole International, by the hundreds of millions of 
people of Asia, the latter being due to emerge in the forefront of historical develop- 
ments in the near future ... It would be unforgiveable opportunism if on the eve 
of this emergence of the East ... we were to undermine our authority there by 
the slightest crudeness or injustice towards our own non-Russians.** 

The publication of this document in the Soviet Union is nothing more nor 
less than propaganda for the theory of permanent revolution, for which Trotsky 
fought. Since the delegates to the Twentieth Congress were also given a copy of 
the document in which Lenin asked Trotsky to take up the struggle against 
Stalin’s policy, the meaning of the latest measure becomes quite clear. 

In general the radical elements are striving to impress on broader circles within 
the Soviet leadership and also on the Party as a whole the following idea: In order 
to be a true Leninist one must first reject Stalin’s methods of controlling the Party 
(although his policy may be used because Lenin did not criticize it); second, one 
must stryggle implacably against right-wing deviation and, finally, one must be 
tolerant of the left-wing opposition and subordinate domestic policy and the 
interests of the Soviet Union to those of world revolution. 

At the present time it is difficult to draw final conclusions on the “rehabilita- 
tion” of Trotskyism. The problem is not one of rehabilitating Trotsky’s authority 
or reputation, but simply of reestablishing the idea of permanent revolution and 
giving it a new name. This process is dependent on several factors, in particular 
on the strength of'the radical elements in the middle echelons of the Party appara- 
tus. However, at the present, time at least thé general line of the two opposing 
schools of thought is becoming clear. 

The attempt by the moderate elements to reduce tension within the country by 
introducing the principle of collective leadership was answered by the radicals 


20 Kommunist, No. 9, 1956, p. 23. 
al Thid., p. 26, 
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with the creation of the Lenin cult, and the attempt to avoid a return to Stalinism 
by condemning the cult of the individual with the semi-rehabilitation of Trotskyism. 
In teply to the demand that the primacy of economics over politics be recognized 
by révising Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, the radicals pub- 
lished Lenin’s work on extending the powers of the State Planning Commission 
(in this case the difference is that the moderates demand an increase in the rights of 
the actual “captains of production,” the factory and kolkhoz managers, whereas 
Lenin wanted an increase in the powers of the central bureaucracy). The demand 
that the state apparatus be decentralized by increasing the rights of national 
republics was answered with the requirement that the role of the national republics 
in the struggle to extend Communism be also, increased, which, in accordance with - 
Lenin’s instructions mentioned above, would mean a limitation imposed by Party 
authority on separatist tendencies. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized once mote that the “shattering of 
Stalin” should in no case be interpreted as a liberalization move. It is simply a- 
manifestation of the inner-Party struggle, analysis of which confirms the conclu- 
sion which one is forced to draw from a consideration of all social, political and 
economic processes now taking place in the Soviet Union. 

The Communist dictatorship in the USSR has entered am impasse in domestic 
policy. The program for building socialism in that country has been fulfilled; the 
program for the transition to Communism is hazy and is not in accordance with 
the interests of a large sector of the ruling class. Consequently the present attempts 
to reintroduce Trotsky’s idea of permanent revolution are no coincidence; they 
atise from the fact that the Communist dictatorship within the Soviet Union can 
now only be preserved under the conditions of external political expansion. Conse- 
quently it would be a mistake to consider the present crisis evidence of a Soviet 
volte-face in policy. In fact we are witnessing a search for a method of resurrecting 
more orthodox doctrines of Communism than those worked out under Stalin’s 
rule. However, in order to maintain a correct historical perspective and evaluate 
correctly the events which have taken place it should be pointed out that the return 
toward Trotskyism (in the sense of a lightly camouflaged return to the theory of 
permanent revolution) began under Stalin, the initiator of the trend being Stalin 
himself. 


Stalin did not deliver a report at the last Party Congress in his lifetime (the 
Nineteenth), although he had usually done so previously. At the end of the Con- 
gress, however, he made a very short, but noteworthy speech in which ‘he de- 
clared: ' 

It would be a mistake to think that our Party, which has T a powerful 
force, no longer requires support. This is incorrect. Our Party and our country 
have always needed and will always need the confidence, sympathy and support 
‘of people abroad .., Of course, our Party cannot remain indebted to the fraternal 
‘parties, and it must itself, in its turn, give them, and also their peoples, support in 

the struggle to preserve peace. As we know, this is just what our Party is doing. . 

Deserving of particular attention are those eerie: democratic or workers” 

parties which have not yet come to power ... It is, of course, more difficult for them 
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to work, but it is not so difficult for them to work as is was for us, the Russian 
Communists, during the period of Tsarism ... However, the Russian Communists 
held out, they did not shy at difficulties but achieved victory. The same will happen 
with these parties . 

Long live our fake parties! 

Long life and health to the leaders of the fraternal parties! 

‘Long live peace between the nations !2* 


Stalin, who came to power under the isolationist slogan of building socialism 
in one country, nevertheless found it necessary to devote his last speech to the 
problems of the world Communist revolution and of international Communism. 
We cannot know whether Stalin was aware that this was to be his last speech, but 
he certainly knew that it, coming at the end of the Congress, was of enormous 
significance in principle. His statements may therefore be considered evidence 
that he fully understood the need to transfer the focus of Communist interest from 
domestic problems to foreign policy. Apparently Stalin realized that the Soviet 
Communist Party had to seek, in foteign policy successes, a way out of the domes- 
tic impasse. In this light the present attempt of the radical elements within the 
Party to rehabilitate Trotskyism in a camouflaged way, that is, the ancient Com- 
munist idea of permanent revolution,.is a deliberate action with a long history. 
It proves once more that the Communist leaders are compelled, because of 
domestic policy difficulties, to seek a solution in the struggle for world revolu- 

. tion, in the struggle to extend the sphere of Communism. This is the basic fact 
which should be borne in mind when evaluating the present twists and turns in 
the development of Soviet domestic policy. 





33 Pranda, October 15, 1952. 
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Soviet Historical Science and Eastern Studies Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress 
Dr. G. A. von STACKELBERG 


Under the Soviet system the pre-Revolutionary Russian Academy of Sciences 
has become the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and has been transformed into 
what is essentially a government ministry subordinate to the Council of Ministers 
and the Party Central Committee. 


For this reason, important problems facing Soviet science were discussed at 
the Congress not only by Soviet scholars, such as Pankratova, Nesmeyanov, 
Lysenko and Kurchatov, but also by government and Party leaders including 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan. 


The fundamental lines along which Soviet science is to proceed were laid 
down by the politicians rather than the scientists. The latter merely developed the 
line of thought given by the former, without breaking new ground. This fact 
alone clearly illustrates the subordination of science to the Party leaders, whose 
remarks on the shortcomings of Soviet science and the problems that had to be 
faced stressed this dependency. 


There was no “thaw” in Soviet science after the Congress; a continuing 
rigidity was presaged by the Party leaders’ statements on science at the Congress 
and was emphasized in articles appearing subsequently in the Party press. The 
protest made by a number of scientists, such as Yaroshenko,} after the Congress 
and the dethronement of Stalin were immediately silenced by references to 
“corrupt elements.” This served as a warning to all those who were counting 
on greater academic freedom. An editorial dealing with science in the May issue 
of Partiinaya ghizn concluded with the following passage: “Freedom to discuss 
scientific problems does not by any means signify freedom to propound bourgeois 
ideology [or] freedom to harbor anti-Marxist views on one science or another. 
The Communist Party spirit, organically fused with scientific objectivity, lies at the 
basis of the scientific worker’s real adherence to principles.”® This is the last word 
on the subject of freedom of scholarship. Thus, not only is compulsion in science, 
allegedly renounced by the collective leadership, preserved, but Party intolerance 
has even begun to acquire mote fixed forms. 


The editorial also quoted Lomonosov’s remark that Descartes performed a 
service inasmuch as he “dared to refute the Aristotelian philosophy and teach as 
he thought and planned... and thereby encouraged scholars to argue with Artis- 
totle, with himself, and with other philosophers, and in doing so opened the 

1 Pravda, April 5, 1956, 

2 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, 1956, May, No. 9, p. 35. 
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way for free philosophizing and for the greater flourishing of science.” However, 
such a critical approach to the opinion of an accepted authority is not possible for 
Soviet scientists, from whom the very magazine that had quoted these words was 
demanding allegiance to the Marxist-Leninist theory and to the Communist 
Party spirit. 

The extent to which these demands may go in the near future can be judged 
by the call for Party committees to “guide the development of science” and “carry 


` out educational work among scientists.’ 


As in Stalin’s time, the thesis that countries with different social and political 
systems can live in peaceful coexistence does not extend to the sphere of ideology. 
The present Party leaders continue to demand that Soviet scientists wage an im- 
placable war against so-called bourgeois ideology and bourgeois science. This 
demand found a clear expression in Khrushchey’s report at the Congress: 


In this connection [the need to be more alert on the ideological plane] the fact 
must not be passed over in silence that the attempt is being made by certain workers 
to extend the absolutely correct thesis of the possibility of the peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social and political systems to the sphere of ideology. This 
is a pernicious mistake. It must not be deduced from the fact that we support 
peaceful coexistence and economic competition with capitalism that the struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, against the relics of capitalism in people’s consciousness 
can be relaxed. Our task is constantly to unmask bourgeois ideology, to reveal its 
character, which is inimical to the people, and its reactionary nature.* 
Khrushchev’s exhortation to wage an implacable struggle against bourgeois 

ideology is nothing more than an exhortation to continue the cold war in the 
sphere of ideology, using science as a means of exerting influence on this plane. 
The role prescribed by Khrushchev for science in the ideological war clearly shows 
the impossibility of free development for Soviet science and objective research, 
particularly in the field of the humanities. This was the interpretation given to his 
words by the Vestnik Akademii nauk, which called on economists and philo- 
sophers to fight for the victory of Communism by further developing the Marxist- 
Leninist theory, on historians to “come closer to contemporary life” and on them 
all, including the representatives of other social sciences, to write “genuinely 
scientific Marxist-Leninist works, of which our country and the whole camp of 
fighters for peace, democracy and socialism are in dire need.”5 


In outline, the tasks set by Khrushchev were: for physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and biology, the complete satisfaction of the demands of the economy 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan; for the humanities, the continuation of the 
implacable struggle against bourgeois ideology. 

The speeches of the other members of the collective leadership at the Congress 
defined more precisely the demands made of Soviet science and scientists by the 
Party. Mikoyan, for example, attacked the Institute for Eastern Studies of the 

3 Partiinaya zbizn, op. cit., p. 28. 

t Pravda, February 15, 1956. 

5 Vesinik Akademii nauk, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 6. 
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Academy of Sciences, stating that “whereas the whole East has roused itself 
during our time, the Institute continues to doze even today.” He demanded that 
it take steps to meet contemporary requirements. Mikoyan’s regret that the In- 
stitute of World Economics and World Politics and the Moscow Institute of 
Eastern Studies, (both under direct Party leadership) had been closed, and his 
criticism of the Economic Institute of the Academy of Sciences and the Institute of 
Eastern Studies of the Academy of Sciences would seem to indicate that the 
collective leadership inténds to make the study of world economics and Eastern 
affairs go hand in hand. This would probably mean that the situation would 
be as it had been up to the end of the twenties, with research institutes on 
the union level not subordinate to the Academy of Sciences.| 


The keynote of Mikoyan’s assertions at the Twentieth Congress was the 
slogan “Back to the Lenin Period.” In this respect his most typical statements 
were on the juridical sciences. He said: “In the first period of Soviet power, when 
Lenin was alive and for several years after his death, Soviet juridical science 
[and] legislative and legal procedural norms developed more rapidly, in 
accordance with the ideas of Marxism-Leninism... This cannot be said of the 
most recent period.” | 


The trend towards the return of research to she’ Lenin period was manifest 
in the demands made by Anna M. Pankratova, the Party’s mouthpiece in the 
field of history.” Although she spoke in general terms her statements on the need 
to renounce the cult of the individual in history and on the point of view to be 
taken regarding the nationality question in Tsarist Russia reveal a feature that ' 
is becoming noticeable in Soviet historiography: the revival of certain theses of ` 
the Pokrovsky school. This can be seen even more clearly in the January issue of 
the magazine Voprosy istorii, which appeared prior to the Twentieth Congress, 
and in an article entitled “Account of the Conference of Readers” which was 
published in the following issue.® This conference of regular subscribers to the 
magazine took place in Moscow, between January 25 and 28, and was thus also 
prior to the Party Congress. The réports given at it by Pankratova, the editor 
in chief, and E. N. Burdzhalov, the deputy editor, were virtually a preview of 
what Pankratova said later at the Congress. ‘The return to some of the ideas held-by 
the Pokrovsky school, which was acknowledged in the Lenin era but denounced 
by Stalin, is implicit in the partial rehabilitation of Pokrovsky as a historian. 
Prokovsky’s name was recently mentioned in Woprosy istorii for the first time for 
many years, and reference was made to the.fact that he had made the “first attempt 
to give a Marxist interpretation of the history of court and l bouigesis historical 
science in Russia.”? 


In his concluding remarks at the idee conference, Burdzhalov said that 
“alongside serious mistakes, there are also valuable elements in Pokrovsky’s 

® Pravda, February 18, 1956, 

7 Ibid., February 22, 1956, 

8 Voprosy istorii, Moscow, 1956, ‘No. 2, p. 199. 

° Thid., No. 1, p. 4. 
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works...they contain a critique of court and bourgeois historiography... It is 
indeed impossible to include Pokrovsky among the bourgeois scholars, as is 
being done by several authors.”!° How different this reads from Pankratova’s 
evaluation of his works in 1939 when she wrote: 


The anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist essence of the historical methodology of 
Pokrovsky and his outline of the Russian historical process became a particularly 
favorable breeding ground for the sabotage of the Trotskyite-Bukharinite enemies 

` of the people. The semi-Trotskyite concepts of Pokrovsky were utilized by the 
enemies of socialism for the struggle against Leninism, for ideological sabotage in 
the USSR." 


The most characteristic change in Soviet historiography in favor of Pokrovsky’s 
theses is the new line taken with respect to the national colonial policy of Tsarist 
Russia and her predatory wars, the national liberation movements of the Poles 
and Caucasian mountain dwellers, the evaluation of the reign of Ivan theTerrible, 
the role of the Russian military leaders, the spread of the Slavs throughout 
ancient Russia, the evaluation of Tsarist foreign policy (in literature on the Crimean 
War, Russo-French relations and the Far Eastern question), and the “one-sided 
overemphasizing”’ of the role of the imperialists of any particular country. 

A. M. Pikman, a lecturer on history, turned attention at the Conference of 
Readers of Voprasy istorii to the fact that gross falsification of history had been 
allowed in works dealing with the Caucasian’ mountain-dwellers’ movement. He 
proposed that this movement be regarded as progressive.1® Pankratova, for 
her part, spoke of mistakes made in describing the-nationalities in Tsarist Russia 
and mentioned Lenin’s remark that Tsarist Russia had been a “prison of peoples.” 
She mentioned as a shortcoming of Soviet textbooks and works on history the fact 
that, as far the individual peoples were concerned, practically no attention had 
been paid to exposing the national and colonial oppression engaged in by the 
Tsarist autocracy. 

The representative of the Academy ot Sciences of the USSR quoted as an 
example of the cult of the individual in history and a deviation from the classicists 
of Marxism-Leninism the depiction of Ivan the Terrible as a “people’s Tsar.” 
The condemnation of this characterization is in complete harmony with Pokrov- 
sky’s description of Ivan as a hysterical fool who was of no significance in the 
history of his reign. It would be possible to quote many instances when the 
opinion of the conference participants coincided with Pokrovsky’s views. How- 
ever, material published just before and after the Twentieth Party Congress does 
not yet give a clear indication of which of his ideas will be accepted and which 
rejected. At the moment it is only possible to state that in Soviet historiography 
the patriotic, even chauvinistic trend, which received its final form i in the post- 

10 Voprogy istorii, 1956, No. 2, p. 212; No..1, p. 4, 127; New Zhrcher Zeitung, ‘Zurich, March 22, 
1956. 

11 Protiv istoricheskoi honiseptsii Pokrovskago (Against the Historic Concept of Pokrovaky: A Sym- 
posium), Moscow, 1939, p. 69. 

13 Liferaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, July 14, 1956. - ise 
13 Voprosy istorii, 1956, No. 2, p. 204; No. 3, p. 75. 74 
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war years of the Stalin era, will be rejected and replaced by an even more distorted 
depiction of Russian history as the history of a class war, characteristic of the 
pseudohistorical school of Pokrovsky. 

This patriotic, chauvinistic trend included a number of contradictions and 
weaknesses as far as the effectiveness of the contemporary Stalin historical concept 
is concerned, since there are satellite countries dependent on the Soviet Union. 
The new direction given to Soviet historiography at the Twentieth Party Congress 
has done much to clear up these contradictions and anomalies, and by rejecting 
Russian patriotism make it more suitable as Soviet propaganda now that there 
exists a bloc of Communist countries and the neutralist states of Asia are being 
enticed into its sphere of influence. 

In discussing the demands made of Soviet historiography a point made by 
Burdzhanov at the conference must be taken into consideration. He said that “the 
leftish concepts that all bourgeois groups of dependent and colonial countries are 
agents of imperialism have not yet been overcome” and that “indeed, part of this 
bourgeoisie is playing a progressive role in the struggle against imperialism.”+4 

This amended view of the role of the bourgeoisie in colonia! countries is 
directed mainly at such countries as India, Burma and Indonesia. It corresponds 
to the Soviet government’s new tactics which found expression in the support 
of the nationalist, neutralist-minded groups leading these countries.15 

One of the most typical demands, as was shown in the speeches of Khrushchev, 
Mikoyan and Pankratova, is that a deeper study of the history of the Soviet period 
be made, a period which hitherto had been studiously avoided by Soviet historians 
because of the fear of unpleasant consequences. To what extent an objective 
study of this period will be possible can be judged from the answers given by 
Professor Aleksandrov, chancellor of the University of Leningrad, to a correspon- 
dent of The New York Times. When asked by the latter of the prospects of a truth- 
ful evaluation of the role played by Trotsky in the Russian Revolution, Professor 
Aleksandrov replied that although he felt no need to pass over in complete silence 
the role and indeed the existence of Trotsky, he nevertheless felt that it would be 
better not to mention the name. Then again, a representative of the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Stalin Institute attending the Conference of Readers stated: ““The.publica- 
tion of Menshevik documents is inadmissible even when a Bolshevik influence can 
be seen in [them]. Our documents are published for a wide circle of readers and 
an incorrect selection of published documents can only confuse them.” 18 

Thus, adherence to Party principles continues to be the main feature of Soviet 
historiography in the post-Stalin period. The demands made on Soviet historians 
for an implacable struggle against “reactionary bourgeois concepts” and against 
divergencies from Marxism and the “Lenin evaluation of historical events” 
determine the lack of objectivity in the character of historical research. They show 
that the present leaders are continuing to deprive their historians of the chance of 
engaging in free research, untrammeled by politics and propaganda. 





14 Voprosy istorii, 1956, No. 2, p. 203. 
15 Mexhdunarodnaya zbien, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 62. 
18 Voprosy istorii, 1956, No. 2, p. 209. 
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Mikoyan’s temarks on the need for the Institute of Eastern Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences “‘to raise itself to the level of contemporary requirements” 
indicates that the collective leadership has given Soviet students of Eastern 
affairs a set of new Party instructions pointing out the line that is now to be 
followed. The resolution of the Twentieth Party Congress gives a direct indica- 
tion of what these “contemporary requirements” consist: “The expansion and 
strengthening of the friendship and cooperation of the Soviet Union with the 
countries of the East‘are called upon to play an outstanding role in the contempor- 
ary international situation.” 1? Furthermore: “The Soviet state has normal, good- 
neighborly relations with almost all the countries bordering on it. It is attaining 
in every possible way an improvement in relations with such Eastern states as 
Iran, ‘Turkey, Pakistan and Japan.” ` 

One of the main tasks given Soviet Eastern affairs specialists by the Party is to 
facilitate this process. Moreover, in the words of the same resolution: “The world 
historical event of the postwar period is the collapse of the colonial system of 
imperialism that is taking place... The agenda includes the question of the com- 
plete liquidation of the colonial system.” Another important task imposed is the 
dissemination of propaganda depicting the USSR as the defender of former colo- 
nial peoples against former colonizers. 

The leaders of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR reacted immediately 
to these demands. The editorial of the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, in an issue 
published after the Twentieth Congress, states: 

Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, the Sudan and a number of other 
countries of the East have started on the path of independent development. 
The “colonizers” do not want to reconcile themselves with this new situation. 

They are striving with every means possible to retain the colonies remaining in 
their possession, and endeavoring to reestablish their control over countries which 
have achieved national independence. The colonizers and imperialists of the USA, 
primarily in the guise of all kinds of “assistance,” blocs and unions such as SEATO 
and the Bagdad Pact, are striving to foist new forms of colonial enslavement on 
economically weakly developed countries.14 

Soviet Eastern specialists, who from 1918 through 1951 produced a number 
of valuable studies, afterwards were compelled to switch to emphasis of the study 
of political and economic questions. The publisher’s note appended to the sixth 
volume of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie marked a turning point in the development of 
Soviet Eastern studies. In it the Institute admitted as a kind of self-criticism that 
the articles previously published had not been on problems of the day and prom- 
ised to correct this failing in the future. Since then the Institute’s magazine 
Uchenie zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, which resumed publication, concentrated 
attention on question of colonialism, the national liberation movements and the 
economies of the Eastern countries. . 

‘The works published on ‘these topics centered round the concept that had 
been prescribed: that only the leadership of the proletariat could ensure victory 

1? Pravda, February 25, 1956. 

18 Sovetskoe sostokovedenite, Moscow, 1956, No. 1, p. 4. 
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in the struggle foe national kiradan On the basis of this assertion the inde- 
pendence of a number of former colonies—India, Burma, and Indonesia, for 
example—was described as the result of a pact between the leaders of the bour- 
geoisie and the imperialists. ‘The change in the relations between the Soviet govern- 
ment and the governments of the Eastern countries, and the temporary rejec- 
tion of the policy of placing reliance on the Communist parties of-the neutral 
countries of Asia making up the so-called peace zone made former evaluations 
of the political situation in these countries inapplicable and even harmful for 
the new Soviet Asian policy. The immediate task set at the Twentieth Party 
Congress is to “correct” all outdated statements made previously on the sover- ` 
eignty of former colonies and on such political leadérs of the national liberation 
movements as Gandhi, Nehru, U Nu, and Nasser. 


'. In his speech at the Congress O. V. Kuusinen stated plainly that in certain 
remarks made by Soviet scholars in former years there had been a number of 
“sectarian errors,” which had found expression in the incorrect characterization 
and evaluation of the role played by the national bourgeoisie in the countries of 
the East. What exactly these mistakes were and how they are'to be corrected was 
discussed in detail in the issue of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie sppeising just after the 
Congress. 19 

The chief mistake, in the eyes of the Party leaders, was that the Eastern experts 
had asserted that the general tendency toward the decay of capitalism would 
automatically spread to all the non-socialist countries of the East and preclude the 
chance that their productive capacities might develop. The situation is now re- 
versed and the theme to be developed is that capitalism in the countries of the 
East is not decaying but flourishing and that as it does, the “contradictions be- 
tween the local bourgeoisie, [backed] by foreign capital, and the feudal landowners 
increase.”*9 This new concept of national capitalism in the Asian countries ' 
gives an excellent indication of the ultimate goals being pursued by the Soviet 
government in offering economic aid to under-developed countries. They are, 
first, the maximum aggravation of the contradictions between national and foreign 
capital and the subsequent deterioration of relations between these Asian coun- 
tries and the West, and second, the aggravation of internal contradictions be- 
tween the new national bourgeoisie and the old feudals, thereby preventing a’ 
united front from being formed. 


Another thesis acclaimed erroneous was the assertion that Gas colonies 
had received sovereignty as a result of a pact between the leading bourgeoisie and 
imperialism. With this point of view prevailing the activities of the national 
bourgeoisie had been depicted as an unbroken chain of treachery, capitulation and 
plotting. This line, foisted on Soviet Eastern scholars by the Communist Party, 
will now have to be dropped; the national bourgeoisie can no longer be depicted 
as a faithful ally of imperialism in the struggle against the working masses of their 
country. The post-Congress attitude is expressed in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie: 

19 Thid., p. 6. 
20 Thid., p. 7. 
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The patriotic demands contained in the program which the bourgeois leaders 
put forward during their talks with the colonizers objectively reflected the views 
of the people, who were arousing themselves for a struggle for liberation. In 
making concessions, the colonizers in essence retreated not before the diplomacy 
of the bourgeois leaders but before the pressure of the masses,*! 


The new point of view which the Soviet Eastern specialists are obliged to take 
up on the national bourgeoisie of the Asian countries certainly does not indicate a 
fundamental change in the Party leaders’ attitude toward this bourgeoisie. It is 
only a propaganda move, dictated by the Soviet government’s tactics in the non- 
Communist countries of Asia. While insisting that the negative approach to the 
national bourgeoisie and the leaders of national parties of the Asian countries be 
dropped, the Party leaders at the same time made an important condition which 
masked the temporary nature of the Soviet government’s positive attitude toward 
the leaders of the national movements in India, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt and 
other.countries: 

There is a difference in ee particularly as regards the ultimate goals of 
the liberation movement, between the seizure of independence under the leader- 
ship of the proletariat, the only completely consistent fighter for national and social 
liberation, and the achievement of sovereignty under the leadership of the national 
bourgeoisie. 

In other words, while temporarily renouncing the Marxist-Leninist assertion 
that in those colonial and dependent countries where capitalism is comparatively 
well developed the proletariat may become the predominant force of the national 
liberation and feudal revolution, the Party leaders have given a reminder of the 
unchanging nature of the national liberation movements’ ultimate objective: 
- the establishment of a Communist society under the leadership of the national 
proletariat, which would eventually overthrow the so-called national bourgeois 
governments. 

The concept of the proletariat as the predominant force in the national libera- 
tion and feudal revolution continues to be preserved by Soviet scholars in their 
-attitude toward China and other Communist countries of the East. In their attitude 
toward the non-Communist countries, however, a new view is being adopted: 
the acknowledgment that the national bourgeoisie is a progressive factor and that 
sovereignty was gained in a number of Asian countries under the leadership of the 
national bourgeoisie, not of the proletariat. 

This viewpoint has led to the admission that a positive role was played by Gandhi 
and other non-Communist leaders of national movements? and to the renuncia- 
tion of opinions already expressed. For example, articles on Gandhi and the 
National Congress in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia and in Soviet textbooks on the 
recent history of the East? are now disclaimed. Thus, when pointing out the one- 


21 Ibid., p. 8. 

23 Mezbdunarodnaya zhizn, 1956, No. 3, pp. 61-63. 

1 BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XX, 203; Ost-Probleme, Bad Godesberg, 1955, No. 50, p. 1945; Noreishaya 
istoriya siran yarubezhþnogo Vostoka (1918-1929) (The Recent History of Foreign Eastern Countries, 
1918-1929) Moscow, 1954, VoL I, p. 188. 
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sided and distorted nature of the depiction of Gandhi’s activities in Novetshaya 
istoriya stran zarubexhnogo Vostoka (The Recent History of Foreign Eastern Coun- 
tries), the director of the Institute of Eastern Studies of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, A. Guber, underlined the importance of Gandhi’s actions in 
raising a mass movement in the struggle against the religious schism, allegedly 
aggravated by the imperialists, between the Hindus and the Moslems of India. 
“Fervently loving his motherland, Gandhi, in his activities against British 
‘imperialism, was always led by his philosophical concepts... by his firm belief 
in the possibility of attaining the liberation of India from the colonial yoke by 
propaganda and the realization of the theory of non-violence.”’** This new 
evaluation of Gandhi’s role is characteristic of the new Soviet line. It reads 
somewhat differently from what was said about him in the Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia : “Gandhi’s role in the development of the national liberation movement 
reflected the treacherous position of the leading Indian bourgeoisie and liberal 
landowners. They teamed up with the imperialists against the people and saw 
their chief enemy in their own people, and at the same time strove to use the 
national liberation movement to win concessions from the imperialists.” 25 


The assertion that under certain historical conditions independence can be 
gained by peaceful means, a fact which a Soviet source claimed was ignored or 
overlooked by Soviet Eastern specialists,?® is quite new. This method is des- 
cribed as resulting from “an increase in the authority of the Soviet Union,” “the 
strengthening of the whole camp of peace,” “the defeat of the imperialist armies 
in Korea and Viet Nam,” “the upsurge of the national liberation movement in the 
East, in which the decisive role is being played by the working class and the 
peasantry,” and “the forced retreat of the colonizers without unleashing colonial 
wars on a large scale.”’*” The reference to the working class and the peasantry in 
the East (as opposed to the national bourgeoisie) as the prime factors gives an 
indication of the role the Soviets have prescribed for the national governments of 
non-Communist countries of the area. They are to remain passive spectators of the 
seizure of power by “peaceful” means in other Asian countries, such as South 
Korea and South Viet Nam, until their turn comes to grant the Communists in 
their own countries the chance to realize the “ultimate aims of the national 
liberation movements.” 


After the Twentieth Party Congress the negative and indifferent attitude 
adopted by Soviet literature prior to the Congress toward a number of measures 
introduced in non-Communist countries underwent a change. This is particularly 
true of the land reforms that took place in India, Egypt, Syria, Burma and several 
other Asian non-Communist countries. 


There is also to be a change in the evaluation of Tsarist Russia’s policy toward 
China and other Eastern countries. At the moment Soviet scholars are being 





4 Mezhdunarodnaya zlizn, op. ttt. 

33 BSE, op. cit. 

28 Sovetskoe vostokovedense, op. cit., p. 9. 
27 Thid. 
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accused of idealizing it. The depiction of pre-Revolutionary Russia as a colonizer, 
as was made clear in Pankratova’s speech, is to show to what extent the Soviet state 
has been carrying out a new policy from the very beginning. 

Research on purely academic questions ‘such as linguistics or particular 
aspects of the ancient cultures of Eastern peoples has not been eliminated as a 
result of the new demands. It is necessary for Soviet propaganda in Asia to be 
able to describe the USSR as the center for the study of the Eastern national 
cultures. However, work here is carried out within set limits and is of secondary 
importance, a supplement to the basic theme: the political and economic devel- 
opment of the Asian countries. 

` The subjects discussed in the post-Congress issue of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie 
support this view., The main articles were on the study of the contemporary East, 
on contemporary historical events there, on the political situation in African 
countries, on the revolutionary movement in Viet Nam, on land relations in 
Turkey and on orthographic reform in China. Much less attention was given to 
academic questions, such as substrata in the development of Indo-Aryan languages 
or a rare manuscript on the history of the Safawids. The mere fact that almost 
all of them were published in the section “Documents and Monuments” empha- 
sises their secondary importance. 

Sovetskoe vostokovedenie has simply outlined the changes that are to take place 
in the exposition of the recent history of the area and in the evaluation of political 
events in and economic achievements of the Asian countries. The first All-Union 
Conference of Eastern Scholars, scheduled for the near future,®® will officially 
legalize in its resolutions the demands made at the Twentieth Party Congress and 
will give a complete picture of the basic trends in the development of Soviet 
Faster studies. 


The new trends in Soviet historiography and Eastern studies reflect the latest 
stage of Soviet policy. Historiography has begun to meet the Party’s current 
demands: the stressing of the role of the masses and the working class in history, 
the widest possible detraction of Tsarist Russia in order make the greatest contrast 
when describing the “bright” sides of the Soviet state, and the concentration of 
attention on the history of the Soviet state and the new “Leninist” depiction of the 
present collective leadership. 

The appearance of a new newspaper Si mess Rossiya introduced a fresh 
concept of Russia as an entity not indentical with the USSR but spread exclusively 
over the RSFSR. By doing this the government is opening the way for more 
concentrated propaganda on the alleged sovereignty of the union republics and 
for a better defense against justifiable attacks on Soviet colonialism and imperialism. 

The same objectives are pursued by the new evaluations of national liberation 
movements among the peoples of Tsarist Russia, such as the Shamil movement. 


38 Thid., p. 12. 
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However, similar movements after 1917, such as the national government in 
Kokand, the Alash-ordy government in Kazakhstan, the social revolutionaries in 
Georgia and the Dashnaks in Armenia, are still regarded as actions of enemies of 
the people, spies and reactionaries. Moreover the representatives of the reform- 
minded educational movement in Turkestan, the so-called Young Bukharans, used 
by the Communist Party at the time of the Bukhara People’s Republic (1920-24) 
for penetrating and establishing its authority in AReHeetat continue{to be 
regarded as reactionaries. 

In connection with the Soviet government’s present salier toward the non- 
Communist governments of the countries of the East and its economic offensive 
in the area it is likely that in the near future there will be a revision of the concept 
of the role played by the national non-Communist parties in the attainment of 
independence. Even more attention will be payed to the political and economic 
development of these countries, while the role of the Soviet Union as assistant 
in the development of their economies and their defender from the wiles of 
West European and American capital will be stressed. 


In research on the economy and political development of the countries of 
Asia mote attention is being devoted to the countries of the so-called zone of 
peace and less to those already Communist, while the history of the economy 
and political life of the member states of SEATO and the Bagdad Pact continue to 
be falsified. 

As is only to be expected, the process now taking place in the Soviet attitude 
toward history and Eastern studies is being reproduced in other fields such as 
philosophy and the economic and juridical sciences, ?9 

As changes are made in the Soviet government’s tactics and propaganda so 
will the spheres of research on and the line taken with regard to the social sciences 
alter. Tendentiousness of research and distortion of facts in the interests of the 
government’s current program continue to form an integral part of Soviet social 
sciences. The latter may no longer be subject to Stalin, but the collective leadership 
has not renounced Stalin’s methods, completely subjecting scientific thought to 
the interests and plans of the Communist Party. ‘ 


s] Vaoprosy filosof, Moscow, 1956, No.2, pp. 3-18; Soseiskos gosmdarsivo i pravo, Moacow; 1956, 
No. 2, pp. 3-14; No. 4, pp. 3-14, 
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The Development of Ferrous Metallurgy in Kazakhstan 


A. PoLEZHAEV 


The role assigned to Kazakhstan in the solution of the major problems facing 
the Soviet economy during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is an important one. The 
discovery there of considerable deposits of iron ore and the presence of large 
reserves of coking coals, limestone and fire clay have provided all the prerequi- 
sites for developing a local ferrous metallurgical industry. In the next five to ten 
years Kazakhstan is to become one of the main industrial areas of the Soviet 
Union, playing a no less important part in this sphere than in the solution of the 
country’s grain problem. ‘The fact that capital investments for Kazakhstan during 
the current plan amount to 78 billion rubles! indicates that, after the RSFSR and 
the Ukraine, this is to be the most important economic region in the USSR. A 
measure of the suddenness of this increase in importance is that in all the five 
preceding five-year plans together the Kazakh SSR had been assigned only 53 
billion rubles.* 

During the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans serious disproportions arose 
in the European parts of the Soviet Union (including the Urals) between the 
growing production capacities of the metallurgical enterprises there and the 
declining amount of suitable iron ore available. It is no longer possible to over- 
come these disproportions with the resources available in the Urals, and Soviet 
planners have therefore been obliged to seek elsewhere the raw material required 
- by the Ural iron and steel industry. The situation is most acute at the huge Ural 
combines: the Magnitogorsk Combine and the Chelyabinsk Iron and Steel Works. 
Secretary of the Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee Laptev said in his speech at the 
Twentieth Party Congress: 

In order to cope successfully with this problem we must solve as quickly as 

` possible the question of a large increase in iron ore mining and thereby ensure a full 
supply of ore to the ferrous mettallurgical industry of the Urals. However, the 
development of the iron ore base lags behind the rate of development of the metal- 
lurgical industry. At the moment several plants in Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk 

Oblasts are underproducing to a not inconsiderable extent pig iron, steel and rolled 

metal, due to of a shortage of ore. There are no indications that the supply of ore 
to the Ural factories will improve in the next two or three years. The old iron ore de- 
posits in the Urals are being worked out while new [ones] are being developed 
extremely slowly. At the Magnitogorsk Combine and the Chelyabinsk Iron and 

Steel Works—these giants of the country’s ferrous metallurgy—the further develop- 

ment of metal production could be hampered because of the shortage of ore. In 

three years part of the ore required by the Magnitogorsk Combine will have to be 

__ brought from outside. f 

~ ak 1 Keskin prenda, Alma-Ata, January 25, 1956. 
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Such crises, together with the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands in 
Northern Kazakhstan, brought about a tevision of Soviet ideas on the minerals 
of the Turgai Steppe. Hitherto, the opinion nad been that the geological structure 
of the Turgai Hollow was analagous to that of the so-called sealed areas of the 
Southern Trans-Ural regions, since the deposits of mineral were buried beneath 
a thick layer of ore-less sandstone and argillaceous rock. As a result, until the 
second half of the Fifth Five-Year Plan this huge territory. was virtually ignored. 
However, the surveys of the past two or three years revealed that the Turgai 
Steppe contains very large mineral deposits, which would not only alleviate to 
a considerable degree the tight spots in the Urals’ ferrous metallurgical industry 
but would also provide an opportunity for the creation in Kazakhstan of several 
iron and steel works able to cope with the full cycle of production, that is, equipped 
with blast and open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. 


In Bulganin’s report on the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress an 
extremely favorable picture was given of the geological discoveries made in this 
area. He stated: ; 

Thus, in Kustanai Oblast the discovery has been made of new, large deposits 
of iron ore... coal and bauxite situated in a region particularly favorable for indus- 
trial development. In order to picture the importance of this discovery one need 
only say that, according to figures given by the Ministry of Geology and Mineral 
Resource Conservation, the supplies of iron ore in the Kustanai deposits exceed... 
[those] of the Urals, including the Magnetic Mcuntain.4 
In the directives of the Twentieth Party. Congress it was therefore envisaged 

that during the current plan promising iron deposits in the Turgai Hollow be - 
exploited, particularly the Sokolovka-Sarbai deposit, where, by 1960, there was 
to be constructed “a concentrating combine with a capacity of 10 million tons 
of raw iron ore and ensuring a yield of 5.6 millicn tons of processed iron ore...” 


This decision must be regarded as one of the first steps in the exploitation of 
the Kazakh iron ore deposits. The main ore-bearing line of the Southern Trans- 
Urals, in parts several dozen kilometers wide, is almost 300 kilometers long, and 
includes a large field of magnetite at Kochar. The reserves surveyed in these 
deposits approach those of the Krivoi Rog Basin, or somewhere in the vicinity 
of 1.4 billion to 1.5 billion tons. ‘The oolitic goethite and limonite there are of 
considerable economic significance in the production of iron, vanadium and phos- 
phorus. They total several billion tons. The biggest of these deposits are at Ayat 
and Lisakovka, the latter having been praspected for 100 kilometers. It would 
seem that the reserves in these two deposits are considerable, for the Soviet press 
has described them as follows: “In their entirety Ayat and Lisakovka do not 
yield an iota to the world-famous Lorraine deposits in Western Europe, on the 
basis of which the whole of the ferrous metallurgy of France, Belgium and 
Western Germany operates.’’® 





4 Pravda, February 25, 1956, 
5 Ibid., February 26, 1956. 
6 Ibid., May 27, 1956. 
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In addition, during the Second Five-Year Plan a rich iron ore deposit was 
discovered in Central Kazakhstan, in the region of the Atasu River. It does not 
lie very deep, in many places rising to the surface, thereby creating very favorable 
conditions for working it by the open-cut method. Surveys carried out since then 
have confirmed that this deposit contains hundreds of millions of tons of ore, 
which in iron content is of the same high quality as the Krivoi Rog and Ural ores. 
Moreover, the Atasu deposit is only 65 kilometers away from Karaganda. By 
approximately the end of 1958 it is planned to construct there an iron ore mine, 
which will supply the iron and steel works being built near Karaganda. 

The discovery and working of these new deposits make Kazakhstan a very 
important region, which by the end of 1960 is to contribute more than 10% of 
the Soviet Union’s total output of iron ore, as shown in the following table: 


Approximate Output of Iron Ore During Sixth Five-Year Plan 


(in Million Toas) 
Axetbatdzhan Kerakh 
SSR RSFSR SSR SSR Total 
1935o rien See stare, EE R AOAO 49.0 32.0 2.4 — 83.4 
Increase planned for Sixth Five-Year Plan .... 24.5 12.8 14 14.0 52.7 
Expected 1960 Output .............. crerre 73.5 44.8 3.8 14.0 136.1 


NOTE: The above table ts based on unpublished materal m the Institute’s archives and on data given in Prasde 
Febroary 26, 1956, 


The Sokolovka-Sarbai Ore-Concentrating Combine 


Since the existing Ural mines are unable to satisfy the needs of the new 
potential of the Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk plants, the construction of the 
Sokolovka-Sarbai Combine has-become one of the prime objectives of the 
current plan. Situated 260 kilometers from Chelyabinsk, it will‘eventually consist 
of two mines, one at Sokolovka, the other at Sarbai, about ten kilometers away. 
The former is to be working at half capacity by 1957, by which time it is planned 
to have in operation an ore-crushing and sorting mill as well as half the capacity 
of a plant employing dry magnetic separation. A thermal power station, a repair 
shop, a diesel and steam locomotive depot and water supplies are to be con- 
structed: An indication of the amount of work planned can be gained from the 
fact that on the construction of the combine more than 110 million cubic meters 
of earth will have to be moved, mote than 20 times the amount moved on the 
Dneprostroi and almost the same as that at the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydro- 
electric stations. Moreover, it is proposed to pour more than a million cubic 
meters of reinforced concrete, put up half a million cubic meters of brickwork 
and also build a dam and carry out extensive irtigational work on the site of the 
combine. As a result, in what is now almost arid steppe there is to be a reservoir 
with a capacity of half a billion cubic meters.’ 

In spite of the haste with which construction is being undertaken and the 
fact that 20 building and drafting organizations are participating in the project, 
the plans for 1955 and for the first quarter of 1956 were not fulfilled. In order to 





7 Stroitelnaya gazeta, Moscow, February 19, 1956. 
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rectify this, the Ministry of Enterprise Construction of the Metallurgical and 
Chemical Industry of the Kazakh SSR with the support of the central govern- 
ment has taken a number of extraordinary measures, such as directing to the 
combine several thousand young workers of both sexes from the European 
regions of the Soviet Union. 

The concentrated iron ore from the Sokolovka-Sarbai deposit will be trans- 
ported via the new Kustanai—Sarbai—Tobol railroad to the iron and steel mills 
in the Urals, via Kustanai and ac to Chelyabinsk, and via Tobol and Sa 
to Magnitogorsk.® 

The iron ore reserves of end Oblast are not limited to the Sohkeiogke: 
Sarbai deposit. To the north of Kustanai another large deposit has been dis- 
covered at Kochar, which is to be made the basis of iron ore and iron and steel 
enterprises. In order to supply the new plants with water, dams are to be built 
on the rivers Ayat and Tobol and large reservoirs created. The ore in the deposits 
at Ayat and Lisakovka lies to the west of Kustanai, in the basin of the river 
Ayat. It is just below the surface and therefore can be worked by the open-cut 
method. This ore, which contains phosphorus and, vanadium in addition to iron, 
will produce a pig iron with a phosphorus content of 1.6%—1.8%,. Steel will be 
produced in a basic Bessemer converter. Thus, not ‘only will cheaper steel be 
produced, but also phosphorous slags with a greater phosphate content than the 
superphosphates made from phosphorites and apatites by the use of sulfuric 
acid. These slags are expected to contain up to 20% of phosphoric anhydride, 
a good fertilizer. From every ton of iron converted into steel 180 kilograms of 
basic slag are expected to be obtained. Thus, a large iron and steel plant producing 
five million tons of pig iron a year will yield 0.9 million tons of phosphorus 
fertilizers.° 

It is interesting to note that Soviet sources, although giving detailed des- 
criptions of the new deposits in Kazakhstan, do not give any indication whatso- 
ever of the iron content of the ore; stating only that the ores discovered can be 
concentrated. ` 

The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisage for the Sokolovka- 
Sarbai deposit the construction of a combine capable of handling 10 million tons 
of iron ore and with an’ output of 5.6 million tons of finished ore. On the reason- - 
able assumption that the iron content in the concentrate is 60%, the raw ore 
would contain about 34% iron, To date, however, the magnetite ores, such as 
are those at Sokolovka and Sarbai, have never had an iron content of less than 
45%, It must be kept in mind that our figures are quite speculative. 


The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan does not limit the role of Kazakhstan to supplying 
iron ore to plants outside the republic. The directives of the Twentieth Party 
Congress envisaged that an iron and steel industry be developed there to include 


® Kazakbstanskaya pravda, March 2, 1956. 
° Tid., January 11, 1956. 
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the whole process of production: blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills. To date there is only one Kazakh iron and steel plant, which was built 
during and immediately after the war in Temit-Tau. It has, however, only 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. Since it lacks blast furnaces it cannot use 


the rich iron ore resources available in the area. 


Not far from Temir-Tau, near the Samarkand reservoir, construction ae 
begun on the gigantic Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which will contain. 
blast furnaces. This is aimed at stimulating the working of the local ore deposits. 
The site of this works has been chosen, so the Soviets assert, after very careful 
consideration and for good economic reasons. According to the geological 
surveys that have been carried out Central Kazakhstan can provide this plant 
with relatively nearby sources of iron ore, fuel and other materials: ore can be 
obtained from the Atasu deposit about 65 kilometers'away, coking coals from 
Karaganda, 19 kilometers away, limestone from Topar and dolomite from 
Baikonur.!° The Soviet press claims that the Karaganda plant will be one of the 
largest in the USSR, with a capacity greater then that of the Kuznetsk Iron and 
Steel Works and almost as large as the plant at Magnitogorsk. Its blast furnaces 
will be large and modern with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters, that is larger than 
those at the Magnitogorsk Combine. The large agglomerating factory being 
built there is to be capable of turning out all the agglomerates required for 


> keeping the blast furnaces going. When the first two furnaces, with a capacity, 


of 1.35 billion tons of pig iron a year, commence operations, concentrating and 
agelomerating mills, together with a coking plant, are to start work. In 1960 it is 
planned for three large open-hearth furnaces to be brought into operation. Little 
is known about them, except that each will have a molten charge ten times 
greater than those of the existing open-heatth furnaces in the Kazakh Iron and 
Steel Works. According to the project a single such unit will yield more steel than 
the total produced by all the furnaces of the plant in Temit-Tau at present. 


* The main motor of the slab mill is to draw 14,000 kilowatts, considerably 
greater than that of the motors of similar mills now in use. An endless sheet mill 
will turn out finished sheet metal 2.5 millimeters thick. In addition, a cold sheet- 
metal mill is to be built to turn out sheet-metal for automobile bodies, electric 
motors and transformers. Pipes will be made in an electric welding shop. The- 
plant will also have a number of auxiliary enterprises, such as repair shops, a 
foundry, a forge shop and a large oxygen station with a capacity of 15,000 cubic 
meters of oxygen per hour. There will also be an artificial fertilizer combine. The 
project envisages that the factory will be supplied with electricity by its own 
thermal station, whose first turbogenerator is to start operation in 1957. On the 
construction of this huge plant one million cubic meters of concrete will have to 
he poured and 130,000 tons of metal construction erected. For this purpose special 
subsidiary enterprises ate being set up on the site of the new factory.1* However, 





10 Karakbstanskaya pranda, March 2, 1956, 
11 bid. 
12 Ibid, 
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it must be pointed out that although construction has been going on for almost 
two years, only a small proportion of the auxiliary installations have been con- 
structed. There is certainly no guarantee that the main projects will be functioning 
before the end of the current five-year plan. 


The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, as well as the other metallurgical 
enterprises to be constructed in Kazakhstan, will not be restricted to the produc- 
tion of the ordinary types of steel. A large part of their production will be the 
smelting and rolling of high-quality steels for special purposes. It is intended that 
ferroalloys be supplied by the Aktyubinsk Ferroalloy Works, the construction 
of which began in the Fifth Five-Year Plan and which is now almost finished. The 
manganese ores needed will come-from local mines. 

The development of ferrous metallurgy in Kazakhstan offers great prospects 
for wide-spread usage of the republic’s manganese ores. According to data 
supplied by the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR these ores are the best 
in the Soviet Union; their phosphorus content is one third that of the Nikopol 

‘and Chiatura ores.!® To provide local ferrous metallurgy as well as the neighbor- 
ing Urals and Western Siberia with ferroalloys the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress envisage that during the current plan a new ferroalloy plant in 
Pavlodar be constructed and the one in Aktyubinsk completed. Although 
Kazakhstan republic organizations offered to carry out the drafting and prepara- 
tory work on ore-concentrating plants at the Ayat and several other deposits, on 
the iron and steel plants centered around the Ayat and Sokolovka-Sarbai mines, 
on a special electric steel plant and on other supplementary ferroalloy plants, these 
additional plans were not incorporated into the directives for the Kazakh SSR. 
Even so, it is possible that two iron and steel mills near the Sokolovka-Sarbai 
and Ayat deposits will be built during the Seventh and Eighth Five-Year Plans.14 


The measures taken in Kazakhstan to develop the ferrous metallurgical 
industry permit machiné-construction enterprises requiring large quantities of 
metal to be set up. Thus, it has been decided to start on a large agricultural 
machinery factory in Pavlodar during the current plan and on what will be one 
of the largest Soviet plants turning out rolled-metal goods, in Petropavlovsk. 
These will use a large percentage of the metal produced at the Kazakh plants. It 
should not be forgotten that the distribution throughout Kazakhstan of the 
ferrous metallurgy industry and of enterprises requiring large quantities of metal 
cannot be based on economic expediency alone; strategical considerations un- 
doubtedly play a very important role. 

The questions of the present industrial development of Kakha cannot 
be looked upon solely from the point of view of the needs and plans of this 
republic, since, from the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, Kazakhstan has turned 
into a huge, constantly-expanding industrial region of national importance. It 
is destined to balance the disproportions in the distribution of the industry of 
the Urals and the other economic regions of the USSR. 


13 Promyshlenno-tkonomicheskaya gazeta, Moscow, March 9, 1956. 
HM Kavakhstanskaya pravda, January 11, 1956. 
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The shortage of metal has become for the Soviet Union a brake, which if not 
removed or eased will bring to nought Soviet projects for the present Five-Year 
© Plan. Quite recently, Pravda had the following words to say on the subject: 


In spite of the fact that the development of ferrous metallurgy is making rapid 
progress, we still have a shortage of metal. It'is of vital importance to develop in 
every way possible the raw material basis of ferrous-metallurgy, hasten the construc- 
tion of metallurgical enterprises, raise considerably the utilization of the production 
potential available... Among these tasks, of great importance is the further 
development and strengthening of the ore base of ferrous metallurgy.15 


It has been seen that the working of the Sokolovka-Sarbai iron ore deposit 
is of the utmost importance in the plans of thé Soviet economists. However, the 
construction of the bases for this industry and of the iron and steel plants required 
is progressing very slowly. In addition to organizational shortcomings, the lack 
of plans and the insufficiency of building equipment, the severe climatic condi- 
tions, particularly during the winter, are having a hampering effect. The reason 
for the absence of a final plan for the industrial development of Kazakhstan is 
most probably’ because the mineral resources of the republic have not-yet been 
studied sufficiently. It is possible that this will lead to amendments in the steps now 
being taken there. 





18 Pravda, May 30, 1956. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Khrushchev’s Secret Speech 


` Khrushchev’s speech made during the Twentieth Party Congress at a closed 
session on February 25, 1956 provides a useful guide to the political atmosphere 
in recent months. It clarifies the position of the Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc and 
shows much about the real character of these leaders and their comrades in arms, 


Before considering the various new information provided in the speech, 

however, certain questions as to its authenticity as published in the State Depart- 
ment text and printedin The New York Times on June 5, 1956 require consideration. 
On June 27, 1956 Pravda published a long article entitled “Eugene Dennis on 
the Significance of the Twentieth Party Congress,” which was almost a full 
reprint of an article published in the New York Daily Worker on June 18, 1956. 
Dennis, who is General Secretary of the National Committee of the Communist 
Party, USA, could hardly have written without Moscow approval. It was more 
convenient for the Soviet leaders to have Khrushchev’s speech commented on 
by a representative of a foreign Communist Party than in the Soviet press. An 
important point in the article is the statement that the State Department hopes, 
by publishing and utilizing its own version of Khrushchev’s special report, to 
put an end to the trend toward peaceful coexistence. 


However, despite the author’s hint that the State Department has “prepared” 
the report to suit its own ends, Dennis’ treatment of the report and his analysis 
of it leave no doubt that he accepts it as genuine. Moreover, certain clarifications 
of some of the text of Dennis’ letter made by the editors of Pravda indicate that 
even they, too, accept the text as genuine. If there had been any substantial 
variations between the State Department text and the original, Pravda would have 
brought-up the question. 


Accepting the text as genuine, therefore, it would nevertheless be a mistake 
to attribute great importance to some of the more sensational passages. ‘The fact 
that Molotov and Mikoyan might have been liquidated if Stalin had lived longer 
is perhaps less: interesting than many other aspects of the speech. The purges 
and their effects were already well known in the West, and Khrushchev’s reve- 
lations can at best lend more exactness to the annals of the Stalinist inquisition. 


Also known previously, but for the first time announced publicly by a Soviet 

‘ leader, is the following statement: “Stalin originated the concept ‘enemy of the 
people.’ This term automatically rendered it unnecessary that the ideological 
errors of a man or men...be proved.” Khrushchev aims to present Stalin as a 
destroyer not only of class enemies, but even of fellow Communists. Moreover, 
Stalin is pictured as acting by brute force, possessing neither wisdom nor logic. 
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Khrushchev also has something to say about the innocent victims of Stalin: 
“It became apparent that many patty, Government and economic activists who 
were branded in 1937-38 as ‘enemies,’ were actually never enemies, spies, wreckers, 
etc., but were always honest Communists.” 

These “revelations” are of little worth. To expose Stalin’s character after . 
thirty years of his dictatorship and three years after his death is, to show courage 
rather late in the day. Whether or not Stalin was rude to Lenin’s wife and whether 
all the old Leninists were liquidated or not is of little importance. Khrushchev’s 
speech should by no means be considered a declaration of the rights of man. It 
is mainly useful for its revelations of the character of Khrushchev himself and 
for the light it sheds on the collective leadership and the post-Stalin course. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature is that the speech was designed for inner- 
Patty consumption, for the more important Party members, such as those present 
at the Congress. In describing the campaign as directed against the “personality 
cult” Khrushchev is using very inexact terminology. This is far too weak a con- 
cept in view of the enormity of Stalin’s transgressions. Khrushchev advisedly 
employs the softer and more prudent term. 

The inner-Party nature of the speech is evident from the fact that Khrushchev, 
in speaking of the late dictator’s crimes, limited himself to mentioning victims 
within the Party. Khrushchev gives details of many leading Party workers who 
were liquidated, but says hardly anything abour the millions of ordinary citizens 
who suffered during Stalin’s rule. In one case Khrushchev mentions the great 
losses and sacrifices of World War II, and in another he speaks of certain nations 
within the Soviet Union who were deprived by Stalin, quite arbitrarily, of their 
human rights and exiled to Siberia and Central Asia. ‘Those specifically cited by 
Khrushchev are the Karachaev, Kalmyk, Chechen-Ingush and Kabardinian 
nations. Khrushchev, however, is not sc much interested in the fate of these 
nations as in illustrating Stalin’s mistakes. For this reason there are many omis- 
sions. 

. The speech is typical of the man. Khrushchev was, after all, Stalin’s trusted 
lieutenant. Traditionally, under Stalin’s rule only a man enjoying special trust could 
be secretary of the Moscow Oblast and City Committee of the Party. So great was 
the trust Stalin placed in Khrushchev that he made him Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, replacing Postyshev, who had earlier played a leading role in 
the Politburo. Khrushchev is also known for being one of the first leading Party 
workers to begin the glorification of Stalin as an infallible leader. At the Seven- 
teenth Party Congress Khrushchev said: “The Moscow organization grouped 
itself ideologically around. ..our brilliant leader, Comrade Stalin” and spoke of 
“the tasks developed in Comrade Stalin’s brilliant report...”1 This was only 
the beginning, for later, and right up to Stalin’s death, Khrushchev was one of 
the most servile members of Stalin’s retinue. He was also one of the leading Party 
workers who called Stalin “the Boss,” a description which clearly defined Stalin’s 


1 XVH segd VRP (b), stanografichesky ofthat (The Seventeenth Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party [BolaheviksD), Moscow, 1934, pp. 145—47. 
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role. As Postyshev’s deputy Khrushchev was close to Stalin not only ideologi- 
cally, but also in his manner of work. Khrushchev was a faithful executor. 

In the Soviet Encyclopedic Dictionary of 1955 Khrushchev is described as “one 
of the closest comrades in arms of J. V. Stalin.”* The word “closest” is applied 
only to Khrushchev, not to Molotov, Voroshilov, Mikoyan or Kaganovich, who 
are simply “comrades in arms.’ 

In his speech Khrushchev described Stalin as 2 man who lost his presence 
of mind during the first months of World War II and issued orders which led to 
a useless waste of human lives. This may be true; Stalin’s “military genius” has 
been questioned before. However, Khrushchev showed a similar lack of calm 
during this period. In this connection one episode is of interest. In his speech he 
mentioned the Commander of the Kiev Military District, Kirponos, who, at the 
beginning of the war, headed one of the front-line staffs. Khrushchev was the 
representative of the Politburo at the staff headquarters. When several armies 
at this front surrendered to the enemy without a struggle, Khrushchev, together 
with the frightened Propaganda and Agitation Officer of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, G. Shuisky, fled to Voroshilovgrad at a 
decisive moment in the battle. Kirponos, who lost the troops entrusted to him, 
committed suicide, Khrushchev’s confusion after his desertion was so great that 
he could not give any instructions to the Ukrainian government, which was then 
in Voroshilovgrad; and he refused to meet the editors of the central republican 
newspapers who were at that time in the same city. 

During Stalin’s reign Khrushchev did not attain a top position in the Soviet 
leadership. Several members of the Politburo occupied much higher positions 
than he did and were more widely known. Although in a responsible post, he 
was not one of the men who aided in determining the political line. Since Malen- 
kov delivered the report at the last Party Congress during Stalin’s lifetime (the 
Nineteenth), Malenkov was undoubtedly preferred to Khrushchev. The only field 
in which Khrushchev may have had a hand in decision-making was agriculture, 
and this mainly because he was head of the Party organization in the Ukraine, 
where agriculture is especially important. 

It fotlows that Khrushchev did not come to occupy his present position 
because of demonstrated organizational abilities or because of his authority within 
the Party. A significant factor in his achieving eminence was probably the fact 
that the chosen hier, Malenkov, showed dictatorial tendencies from the start, and 
this caused alarm among the other leaders. They presumably feared that Malenkov 
would-turn out to be a Stalinist in all respects. 

Finally, and most important, is the extent to which Khrushchev’s speech 
characterizes the post-Stalin course. After the war and on Stalin’s instructions, 
a blockade, aggressive propaganda, pressure, suppression of people’s rights, 
saber-rattling and threats were all practiced. Stalin’s policy, as reflected in Khrush- 
chev’s speech, might be called that of the jackal. It combines cowardice with the 
wish to profit by others’ misfortunes. At the beginning of World War H, before 


2 Entsiklopedichesky slovar, Moscow, 1955, vol. I, p. 567. 
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the Soviet Union became involved, Stalin wanted the two opposing sides to bleed 
each other dry. There are indications of this in Khrushchev’s speech, when he 
states that Hitler’s declaration of war against the Soviet Union was an excep- 
tionally unpleasant and quite unexpected event. 

_, The collective leaders have abandoned the policy of the jackal in order to 
play the part of the wolf in Little Red Riding Hood. Every means is employed to 
make closer contact with the Western World. Greater use than ever before is 
being made of literature, the theater, ballet, the cinema, the circus and sports to 
this end. ‘Even religion is being utilized. 

The collective leaders, however, pursuing ‘their own undisclosed aims, 
insistently maintain that the “cold war” is over. The Pravda editorial on June 10, 
1956, entitled “The Next Step in Disarmament i is up to the Western nome. 
States: 

The Soviet government has decided to approach a solution of the problem of 
disarmament in a new way. It bases its position on the fact that at present, when the 
“cold war” is more and more giving way to the development of friendly contacts 
between peoples and their governments. . . more AFONIG conditions have arisen 
for implementing disarmament measures. 

In Bulganin’s messages to the heads of government'of various countries this 
thesis was presented in various forms. In his message to Eisenhower, Bulganin 
writes: “We ate deeply convinced that at the present time, when a definite reduc- 
tion is taking place in international tension and the ‘cold wat’ is becoming a thing 
of the past...more favorable conditions have arisen for putting an end to the 
armaments race.”® 

The message to the French Council of Ministers states: ““The ‘cold war’ is more 
and more giving way to the development of friendly international contacts.” 4 

The tactical rejection of the “cold war” in its previous form is typical of the 
collective leadership, but it does not mean a real change in policy. Issue No. 6 
of Kommunist, the central organ of the Soviet Communist Party, printed an . 
editorial headed “Strengthen the Unity of the Working Class,” which reflects the 
true aims of the present leaders. It represents the unity of the working class as a 
vital problem, the “command of the epoch.” Under the new line this upity is to 
be based on cooperation of all workers’ parties, whatever their political affiliation. 
Not long ago, such cooperation would have been quite unacceptable to the 
Communist Party. 

Particular importance is attributed, in the new phase of the “cold war’, to 
the creation of strong points in the rear of the enemy and in lulling his suspicions 
by propaganda, including the unmasking of the cult of the individual. 

In the light of the new policies Khrushchev’s speech acquires special signi- 
ficance. It has removed Stalin from the group of principal Marxist theoreticians. 
It makes it appear that the leaders now recognize certain past mistakes and desire 
to enter a'new path. Consequently several victims of Stalin’s purges have now 
been rehabilitated. The final aim, however, that of world Someta has not 


8 F Pravda, Jone 9, 1956. 
1 Ibid. 
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been abandoned. The leaders now hope to achieve it by other means than those 
employed by Stalin. They expect to enlist the cooperation of all workers’ parties, 
to avoid wars and serious conflicts in order to gain time. In their opinion time 
is working in favor of Communism. 

However, there is no guarantee that the new policy will work. This was illu- 
strated by the tiots in Poznan, which, Radio Moscow claimed, were brought 
about by “reactionary underground elements, which strove to profit by economic 
difficulties and miscalculations in certain Poznan enterprises.”5 

That the main lines of Communist Party policy remain unchanged is con- 
firmed by one of the most recent actions of Khrushchev and Bulganin: the decree 
of the Central Committee on “Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and Its 
Consequences,” published in Pravda on July 1, 1956. Having already given some 
hint of Khrushchev’s secret speech by reprinting the article by Eugene Dennis, 
the leaders continued to raise the veil even further. This was done in such a way 
as to give Khrushchev’s special report the proper interpretation. Instead of the 
speech a decree was published which covered all the fandamental points made by 
Khrushchev at the closed session and which added extensive commentaties. 

The recent decree, which occupies three newspaper pages and which Pravda 
referred to in an editorial of July 2 as a “document of great historical significance,” 
is a casuistic explanation of the speech and of the campaign against the cult of the 
individual. In the decree, the Central Committee is not sparing in praise of its 
own actions. It declares: 

The Central Committee very correctly and in good time spoke out against the 
cult of the individual, whose dissemination belittles the role of the Party and the 
masses of the people, which disparages the role of the collective leadership in the 
Party and not infrequently has led to serious deficiencies in work, to blatant viola- 
tions of socialist legality.¢ 


Although Stalin is accused of usurping all state power, ihe decree emphasizes 
that the Party line as a whole was determined by the Party and not by the dictator. 
All the most important measures are said to have been carried out by the Party 
and not by Stalin. The whole sense of the decree is that all successes are to be 
credited,to the Party, and all catastrophes to Stalin. Moreover, it is implicit that 
the Party saved the whole nation from the calamitous path along which Stalin 
was pushing it. About Stalin’s mistakes, it is said that they “slowed down the 
development of Soviet society but...did not divert it from the correct path.”? 

Because these accusations against Stalin come so late, the leaders attempt to 
justify their long silence and obedience to the late dictator. They explain their 
attitude as due to their consideration of the Soviet people’s probable reactions: 

Undoubtedly, the facts indicate that Stalin was responsible for many illegal 
actions which took place especially during the last period of his life. However, at 
the same time it must not be forgotten that the Soviet people knew Stalin as a man 
who always defended the USSR from the intrigues of the enemy...Any action 

5 Radio Moscow, June 29, 1956. 

® Thid., Angust 1, 1956. 

7 Ibid. 
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taken against him under these citcumstances would have been misunderstood by 
the people, and in this case it was not at all a qrestion of a lack of personal courage 
[in the Party leaders].8 


Thus the blame is cast upon the people, who are ae to have deified 
Stalin to such an extent that they would not have supported any opposition to 
him. The present leaders claim that they had long been opponents of Stalin but 
kept quiet about and praised him because they were taking the feelings of the 
people into account. 

There are many casuistic PT in the rather long decree. For example, 
dealing with the war period, the Central Committee notes that Central Committee 
members and outstanding military leaders ensured success, since they “took into 
their own hands certain sectors of activity at the rear and at the front, and took 
independent decisions in their organizational, political, economic and military 
` work.” At this point the decree contradicts what Khrushchev said in his report 
at the closed session. At that time he particularly emphasized that Stalin, as the 
supreme commander who had concentrated all power in his own hands, had 
deprived all the others of any initiative and that this had led to considerable losses 
, during World War II. 

‘In passing it should be pointed out that in the published decree the collective 
leaders clearly speak of their own teal aims in attempting to establish a united 
workers’ front: - 

Under the new historical conditions such international organizations of the. 
working class as the Comintern and the Cominiorm have ceased their activities, but 
it does not follow from this that the international solidarity and need for contacts 
between fraternal revolutionary parties which take a Meee position have 
lost their significance.® 
The character of the decree, its style and the points it makes are evidence of 

the unchanging nature of the general Party line. Just as when Stalin was alive, the 
present Soviet leaders ignore the people, attempt to deceive them in order to 
make them simply a blind executor of Party tasks. As far as the general aims are 
concerned, they are absolutely unchangeable. They remain today as they were 
under Lenin and as Stalin pursued them. ‘ ‘A. Gaw 


The Economy 


State Control of Collective Farms 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress stressed the kolkhoz form as an integral 
part of the Soviet system of agriculture. As a result, the question of the legal 
nature of the forms and methods by which the state directs the collective farms 
and the legal aspect of the farms’ relations with the socialist state is ot par- 
ticular interest. 

"8 Thid. 

è Ibid, 
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Direct state control of economic and social relationships in the rural areas 
has always been of primary importance in Soviet agricultural policy. The methods 
used were predetermined by the very nature of the Soviet state, which made the 
government the chief means of regulating the life of a whole society.1 The Soviet 
leaders and jurists justified the theoretical premises for state and Party control 
of the economic and social reorganization of the countryside by Engels’ remarks 
on the need for the state to exert an influence on the peasantry. 

The Bolshevik followers of Marx and Engels from the very inception of the 
“socialist reconstruction” of agriculture had attached special importance to this 
influence. On the basis of Communist tactics toward the peasantry over the past 
30 years, the Soviet writer N. Kazantsev states that “state direction of the 
collective farms, which unite the toiling peasants, is the most reliable guarantee 
that the development of [the kolkhozes] in the direction of Communism will be 
ensured,” ? From the very beginning the Communist leaders realized that without 
direct pressure on the part of the state not even the most minor changes in the 
way that the “socialist forms” of agriculture were being created would be made. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the same author asserts that “the question of 
state direction of collective farms became urgent for the Bolshevik Party and 
Soviet authority from the very creation of the first kolkhozes.’’® 

The decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on the socializa- 
tion of land, issued on February 19, 1918, contains a note to Paragraph 22 
which runs: “When establishing the order of distributing land for exploitation, 
workers’ agricultural societies are to be given priority over individual farms.” 4 
Thus, individual holdings, up to that time the foundation of the farm structure, 
were henceforth to be regarded as transient and obsolescent. 

This same decree established the conditions for and the forms to be taken by 
state direction of agricultural societies. Agricultural communes, just as other 
methods of communal farming, were subjected to supervision by the People’s 
Commissariat for Agriculture, which operated through its local organs.’ To 
direct the activities of these communes, on May 8, 1918 a Communes Section 
was created-at the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the RSFSR. On the 
basis of instructions issued by the Commissariat on August 17, 1918, Commune 
Offices were created in the agricultural administrations of guberniyas (provinces) 
and uezds (districts). 

In the event the organization of the commune was incompatible with the 
basic statutes of the constitution of the RSFSR, it could be disbanded by the 
soviet organs concerned, in accordance with Paragraph 88 of the decree on 
socialist land organization. The provincial and district land sections also had the 
tight to disband the communes. 


1 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (The Soviet State and the Law), Moscow, 1955, Book VU, p. 3. 

2 Voprosy kolkboxnogo i zemetlnogo prava (Questions of Kolkhoz and Land Law), Moscow, 1951, p. 233. 

3 Ibid. i 

4 Sbornik dokumentov po xemelnonn zakonodatelstva SSSR. i RSFSR (A Symposium of Documents on 
Land Legislation of the USSR and the RSFSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 25. 

5 Ibid., pp. 45—46. 
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Since the agricultural communes were founded on land specially allocated, 
provided with equipment and existed in the main on state loans and credit, they 
should be considered, in effect,.a variation of the state agricultural enterprises, 
- on a level with the sovkhozes. 


The failure of the Communist E to establish its authority over the 
peasantry by direct pressure compelled the Soviet leaders to change their tactics 
toward the rural areas rather abruptly. In 1921 they were forced to stop counting 
on state-managed “socialist” agricultural enterprises as the chief economic force. 
In introducing the New Economic Policy, Lenin was facing the fact that the 
individual peasant farm was the basic economic force on the land. Nevertheless, 
the question of socialized agricultural enterprises was still not dropped. Both the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes remained objects of special favor. In this, the Party 
leaders used as their starting point the theoretical premise that the socialist sector 
in agriculture, technically and organizationally stronger and better equipped, would 
gtow steadily at the expense of individual peasant farms. However, the practice 
of the next eight or nine years showed that these communal forms of agriculture 
remained for the vast majority of the peasantry just as unconvincing during the. 
years of NEP as they were during the period of war Communism. Therefore, in 
‘the decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR of March 16, 1927, several measures were proposed, 
designed to attract the individual farmer onto the kolkhoz. Nevertheless, in 
spite of increased aid from the state, the number of collectivized peasant farms, 
which comprised 0.6% of the total in 1923, had increased to only 1.7% in 1928.8 

‘The tactics of “planting” kolkhoz centers in the country while refraining from 
the use of direct compulsion proved unavailing, and in 1929-30 there was a 
“revolution” from above, carried out at the initiative of the state authorities.” 
The organizational and legal foundation for this measure was the “Model Char- 
ter of the Agricultural Artel,” which had been approved by the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR on March 1, 1930 and which had the force of a law. This act envisaged that 
all land allotments be combined into a single unit, draft animals, equipment, build- 
ings and stores of seeds be communalized, and working norms be established. 
Thus, the Communist legislators made for the formally “cooperative” enter- 
prises, the kolkhozes, such a legal straitjacket as to leave them completely helpless 
from the very day of their inception. However, even this seemed too liberal to 
the Politburo and the charter began to be regarded as merely a temporary, pilot 
act, which defined the terms of the initial period of collectivization and the actual 
nationalization of agriculture. 

On February 17, 1935 a new model kolkhoz charter was approved. It estab- 
lished the primacy of obligations to the state, the size of and conditions for 
setting up artel funds, in cash and in kind, the conditions for developing, kolkhoz 

‘© BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., 1938, KOCK, 355. 


7 Istoriya VRP (b). Kratky kurs (History f the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). A Short 
Account), Moscow, 1950, p. 292. 
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output, the organization. of labor and administration, and the obligations and 
rights of members. The charter also defined the limits of the kolkhozniks’ private 
plots and the maximum number of draft animals families could have. 

Afterwards, this charter was supplemented by*further directives, which 
usually widened even further state control of the kolkhozes. Thus, a decree on 
measures to protect communal land on the kolkhozes from being squandered, 
published on May 27, 1939, not only included measures directed against any 
- violation of the charter but also predetermined indexes of norms not envisaged 
in it.8 Failure to observe the kolkhoz charter and Party and government decrees 
rendered the kolkhozniks liable to criminal proceedings.® 

The relations between kolkhozes and the MTS were regulated by agreements 
drawn up on the basis of the “model contract” given the force of law by a decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Party Central Committee. 10 
Failure to conform could lead to disciplinary and criminal proceedings. 

The system of state administration of kolkhoz activities by the so-called 
direct-order method was supplemented by the supervision and regulation of 
kolkhoz activities by administrative organs. This was done through the checking 
and approval of vatious kolkhoz measures and acts.1! The production plans of 
the kolkhozes were also subject to approval not only in regard to the obligations 
involved in deliveries and in accordance with the norms drawn up by the state 
for payment, but also from the viewpoint of the level of labor productivity 
attained.1% 

Of special significance in the strengthening of state control of the kolkhozes 
was the transfer in 1954 of administrative functions formerly carried out by 
regional land administrations (which had been disbanded) to the MTS. The MTS 
supervise the financial and economic activities of the kolkhozes, keep accounts 
of how the latter carry out plans, and ensure that they meet their obligations. In 
this way, the administrative and guiding role of the MTS was strengthened by 
their acquisition of direct administrative functions through their officials. 

Another method of control is the so-called recommendation method, which 
officially precludes direct orders or instructions. It is usually applied when there is 
need to show that a kolkhoz is a “cooperative,” not a state enterprise. Under this 
method the state permits the management of the kolkhoz concerned to find the 
final solution of its problem, but indicates which solution would be considered 
most desirable. Soviet sources consider such recommendations a form of state 
direction, even though based on “conviction and encouragement.”?8 It is char- 
acteristic that the recommendations and the explanations needed are a function 
and obligation not only of Party but also of general administrative organs.’ This 


8 Shorsik dokumentos po xemelnomu xakonodateliter SSSR. i RSFSR, op. cit., p. 567. 
° Ibid. 
10 Voprasy kolkboxnogo i vemelnogo prasa, op. cit., p. 66. 
1 Sovstskos posudarsteo i praso, op. cit., p. 7. 
13 Ibid. i 
13 Tbid.; p. 10. 
1 Ibid., p. 11. 
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method is used to regulate all kolkhoz internal activities not covered by direct 
instructions. It helps in the appointment of desirable persons to leading positions 
in kolkhoz management. Thus, in March, 1955, the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers took the decision “to select and recommend for the post 
of kolkhoz chairman... several thousands of the most experienced workers in 
Party and government organizations, enterprises, research institutions and other 
establishments.” 15 The statutory demands that the chairmen of kolkhozes be 
elected from the kolkhoz membership were easily obviated by the fact that a 
candidate elected on the recommendation of the local government and Party 
‘+ organizations, if not a member of the kolkhaz, became one on election.!¢ In this 
way, on March 9, 1956 the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers in 
fact introduced a number of changes into the charter of agricultural artels by the 
decree “The Charter of the Agricultural Artel and the Further Development of 
Kolkhoznik Initiative in Organizing Kolkhoz Production and Artel Management.” 

These two methods, direct administrative instructions and Party recommen- 
dations, cover all kolkhoz organizational and economic activities. 

As in every other branch of state control, the direction of the kolkhoz system 
is based on strict centralization. The establishment of norms for regulating 
agricultural organization and activities is carried out on the all-union level. © 
Soviet jurists, however, quote as sources for kolkhoz law only pilot acts on the 
union level. Laws Adopted by the Supreme Soviet, Edicts of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and Decrees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, by A. Turbiner, 
may be cited as an example. Turbiner particularly emphasizes that “special 
decisions on kolkhoz questions establishing the kolkhozes’ rights and obligations 
ate made only by union organs. The decisions of republic legislative organs and 
administrations on kolkhoz questions are, as a general rule, either sanctioned by 
union organs or made in execution of instructions [issued by] union organs.”27 

Agricultural management, prior to the period of total collectivization, was 
one of the most centralized spheres in the Soviet system. Until 1929 the supreme 
administrative offices for agriculture were the People’s Commissariats of Agri- 
culture in the individual union republics. The intensive campaign for nationaliza- 
tion raised the problem of centralizing this branch of the administration. In 
1929, during the period when preparations were being made to liquidate individ- 
ual peasant holdings, a unified Commissariat of Agriculture of the USSR was 
established, and the main administrative functions in this sphete transferred to it. 

While the old Constitution was still in effect, the republics’ role was to 
introduce amendments into their land statutes on the basis of new norms set 
up by all-union organs. When the 1936 Constitution was introduced even the 
need for this was lost, since the introduction of new all-union norms at variance 
with the republics’ legislation automatically annulled the corresponding republic 
norms, on the basis of Paragraph 20 of the All-Union Constitution. 


15 Tevestia, March 31, 1955, 

18 Sbornik Aonsultatsii po voprosam kolkboznogo praia (A Collection of Consultations on Questions of 
Kolkhoz Law), Moscow, 1954, p. 362. 

1? Voprosy kolkboxnogo i xzemelnogo prava, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Such documents as the “Model Charter” of the eed artel and the 
latter’s model agreement with the MTS were binding throughout the USSR and 
did not leave room for independent action on the part of the republics. It is 
significant that even the measures dictated by peculiarities of agricultural or 
economic conditions in individual republics and oblasts were carried out not 
through the organs of the republics concerned, but on the basis of instructions 
issued at the all-union level. Thus, in 1940—41 a number of decrees of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Party Central Committee introduced common 
measures for dealing with agricultural questions in such different regions as 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia, Georgia, Kazakhstan and Belorussia. In 19 54 however, 
the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers took specific steps in the case 
of Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia. !8 


The extremely negative results of such centralized and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration have become so acute and so obvious in the past few years that the Kremlin 
launched an attack on overcentralization. The decree of March 9, 1955, “Changes 
in the Practice of Agricultural Planning,” cited a number of deficiencies resulting 
after the personal initiative of the kolkhozes had been almost completely ham- 
strung. Thus, in Kazakhstan, the Urals and Siberia, the sowing of winter crops 
had been made compulsory in spite of objections from the local workers, while 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the Baltic countries had been obliged to de- 
velop fat hogs instead of the bacon hogs usually raised in those ateas.1® 


Although admitting the faults of “stereotyped planning” and attempts by the 
central administrative organs to prescribe everything from above, the decree did 
not change the nature of the relations between the all-union administrative organs 
and the republic departments subordinate to them; the new methods of planning 
agricultural production left the administrations of the republics merely a sub- 
ordinate role. Their functions were limited to disseminating downward the 
planned tasks already drawn up and to checking production plans compiled on the 
basis of these tasks. In the actual process of planning, the provinces did only the 
draft work, executed at the command of the center. For example, the working 
out of long-range projects, especially the distribution of agricultural produce, 
was a prérogative of the union Gosplan. 

The need to work out the plans for agricultural production in cooperation 
with the MTS made kolkhoz planning essentially an MTS function, particularly 
after the latter had been assigned a number of administrative tasks. 2° 


The most important result of the new measures taken in regard to kolkhoz 
administration was the further strengthening of the importance of the MTS. 
Although the decree of March 1955 criticized overcentralization and the attempts 
to prescribe everything from above, a lessening of this centralization was not 
envisaged in the document. Indeed, there is no suggestion that the trend toward 


18 Sbornik dokummios po zemelnomu zakonodatelstvu SSSR i RSFSR, op. cit., pp. 571, 572, 574, 575, 
592, 625, 627, 629. 

19 Pravda, March 11, 1955. 

20 Sovetskoe gosmdarstvo i pravo, op. cit, p. 13. 
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increased centralization may slacken. It could be assumed that now, in the period 
of transition from socialism to Communism, a natural aim would be the gradual 
but complete nationalization of agriculture, that is, the liquidation of the kolkhoz 
form and the complete transition to the sovkhoz system. However, Soviet 
sources have not given a basis for such assumptions. The Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, for instance, stressed, in the second half of 1954: “The conversion of 
kolkhoz property to public [property] cannot be realized... by nationalizing 
kolkhoz property since [it] is socialist property and cannot be treated as if it were 
capitalist property.” 2 

It is further stated that “the building of Communism demands the creation 
of a single, national [form of] property throughout the country by elevating 
kolkhoz property to a public status,” 22 

The question of how this process will take place and in what forms it will 
appear is not clear. In theory, the kolkhoz property tbat has been elevated to a 
public status must cease to exist. In other words, the kolkhozes must disappear. 
The complete extension of the category of public property presupposes the organi- 
zation of agriculture on the sovkhoz pattern. However, the same source mentions 
the need for the further strengthening and developing of both forms of socialist 
property, with state property and the growth of the MTS taking priority.™ 

These assertions and measures similar to those inthe decree of March 9, 1955 
would indicate that the present leaders are striving as before to strengthen | 
farther state control of agriculture. At the same time; however, they have not yet 
decided to stimulate the process of subjecting it to organized nationalization, 
that is, to the liquidation of the kolkhoz form. 

Mote or less parallel to this problem, although on a somewhat different plane, 
is the question of the transition from the present forms of kolkhoz organization, 
the agricultural artel, to a “higher” form, the agricultural commune. Until 
recently the agricultural commune, a collective economy in which production 
as well as consumption is completely socialized, was looked upon as the highest: 
level of communal agricultural cooperation. It was assumed that the kolkhoz 
peasantry must pass through this stage on its road to the ultimate stage of Commu- 
nism. At the start of mass collectivization, this form, however, was acclaimed: 
premature, and the.communes already in existence were changed to agricultural 
artels. Nevertheless, this was not officially meant as an indication that the idea. 
of agricultural communes had been given up for the future: “The transition from 
the commune to the .. . artel does not mean that there is no need for the commune, 
but means that at present the conditions have not yet been created for making- 
the commune the basic form of kolkhoz production. The time will come when. 
the commune will be the basic form .. .”#4 

This assertion was concluded with Stalin’s words: “When will this be? 
Naturally, not soon. But it will come.” 

1. BSE, 1953, XXT, 181. 

23 Thid. 

233 Thid. 

* Ibid., 1st ed., 1937, XXXII, 648, 
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At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934 Stalin stated: “The future com- 
mune will grow from the developed and prosperous artel... when in the fields 
and on the farms of the artel there will be an abundance of grain, cattle, vege- 
tables, poultry and all other produce...”25 However, agricultural communes 
have not been developed. On the contrary, recent measures seem to indicate that 
the problem of the communes as the highest form of agricultural production 
organization does not figure in the plans of the Soviet leaders. 

Nor does it seem fortuitous that in the definition of the concept of an agti- 
cultural commune in the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, in a 
volume issued after Stalin’s death, it is described simply as a form of kolkhoz, 
without any reference to its being “highest.” Moreover, its negative aspects, as 
seen under the conditions of war Communism, the NEP and even the mass 
collectivization period, were given and, most of all, not a word was said about 
the possibility of the. commune coming to the fore in the future.™ 


A. Yurchenko 


Private Ownership of Livestock to be Curtailed 


On June 29, 1956 Pravda published a draft dectee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR entitled “Measures to Combat the Waste of Bread and Other Food 
Products from State Reserves for Livestock Fodder.” An editorial in Pravda on 
Jane 30 was devoted to the same problem. 

As the projected decree shows, the number of individuals owning livestock 
has grown so’ rapidly in the last two years that the number of head owned by 
town and city dwellers alone has increased by three million. The Soviet leaders 
have been unable to provide enough fodder and the individual owners have been 
compelled to use bread, potatoes and other vegetables, supplies of which are 
inadequate even for human needs. 

, Explaining the shortage of food products as due to the med requirements 
of the nation the leaders admit that “the increased needs of the urban population 
for milk and especially for meat are not being fully satisfied in the large industrial 
centers, since the state does not yet have a sufficient quantity of these products.” 1 

The history of this problem is of interest. At the Central Committee Plenary 
Session in September 1953, after the number of livestock in the Soviet Union had 
sharply decreased, Khrushchev made the following appeal to the workers: “We 
must put an end to the prejudice that it is shameful for a worker or employee to 
possess livestock as his personal property.” At that time the Plenary Session 
decreed: 

All the indebtedness to the State [incurred on] the holdings of kolkhozniks, 
workers and employees in the obligatory deliveries of livestock products up to 
January 1, 1953, is to be written off. It must be explained to kolkhozniks, workers 
35 Stalin, Sobinenixa (Works), Moscow, 1954, Vol. XIII, p. 353. 
38 BSH, 2nd ed., 1953, XXII, 172. 
1 Prasda, June 29, 1956. 
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and employees that the State is undertaking this measure to aid them to retain the 
livestock which they have as their personal property, and also to make it easier for 
those who have none to provide themselves with livestock. 


‘The people, encouraged by these measures, in 1954 alone boosted the number 
of livestock by 27.5 million. This rapid development of private enterprise 
alarmed the Soviet leaders, who saw in the process elements of the “disorganiza- 
tion of socialist production,” since the increased sale of bread and vegetables in 
the state shops tended to disrupt supplies and “corrupt” the population. 

Having utilized private initiative and, to a certain extent, corrected the 
shortcomings in livestock raising, the Central Committee leaders are now 
returning to their former policy of repressing private initiative. Consequently, 
apart from several harsh tax measures in the draft decree, it is also proposed to 
give the Council of Ministers the power to prohibit city dwellers from keeping 
livestock “for reasons of hygiene.” Apparently the leaders are convinced that the 
decree will prove effective, and workers will no longer wish to keep livestock. 
The draft also contains detailed arrangements for the purchase of privately- 
owned livestock. Slaughtering or the sale of cattle to private persons will be 
discouraged by the imposition of the full tax and of obligatory milk and meat 
deliveries unless the animals are sold to the state. 

The first part of the draft decree of June 29, 1956 points out that, as a result 
of measures already taken, the producticn and state purchases of grain and agri- 
cultural products have increased. It is claimed that in consequence the well-being 
of the population has risen. However, the decree itself is evidence that there is 
a great shortage of basic food products in the USSR. The state does not have 
at its disposal sufficient quantities of meat, milk and other products to satisfy the 
daily needs of the people, particularly in the large industrial centers. 


Of considerable interest is the fact that grain supplies are insufficient to cover 
requirements despite the fact that the scwn area has been extended by almost 
30 million hectares by cultivating virgin and idle lands: The publication of the 
new draft decree shows rather clearly that agriculture in the USSR remains a 
bottleneck in the national economy. 


The draft points out that the state cannot allocate fodder to individual 
owners: “Fodder is primarily grain, and at the present time the state cannot 
allocate the necessary quantity of concentrated feed to this end [private livestock 
raising].”” Only one solution has been found to the problem: reducing the number 
of livestock in private hands, thus preserving, perhaps even increasing, the 
number of head in the “socialist sector.” 

Despite the fact that the Soviets have had 25 years to transform the people’s 
psychology along socialist lines the apparent and inherent urge to own property 
and display private initiative has not been eradicated. Once Khrushchev gave 
the signal the individual sector in livestock raising was rapidly reestablished and 
is now, or at least was until the recent dzaft decree, competing very successfully 
with the socialist sector in supplying the people with livestock products. Although 
many limitations were placed on private holdings, and conditions for the develop- 
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ment of small holdings are unfavorable in the Soviet Union, these holdings had 
nevertheless become so profitable that many Soviet citizens did not bother with 
work in state institutions and organizations, on kolkhozes or sovkhozes, but 
preferred to provide for their families with the profits made in independent 
activity. 

Moreover, the peasants’ attitude toward the kolkhoz system is so hostile, and 
resistance to Central Committee measures so effective that, as the Soviet press 
admits, during the harvest “one third, and sometimes one half, of the crop is 
lost.”2 

There is still a considerable food problem in the Soviet Union, and the 
tendency away from the collective to private holdings is very great. Consequently 
the leaders are encountering difficulties in developing the socialist sector of 
agriculture. This is the reason for the draft decree. ‘There may be some small 
changes in it before it is finally approved, but there can be little doubt that it will 
go into effect substantially as it now stands. | 

Due to the forthcoming implementation ‘of the decree there will be a sharp 
deterioration in supplies of livestock products to the inhabitants of cities, and a 
sharp drop in the standard of living of millions of people who will be deprived, 
either partially or wholly, of their livestock holdings. Also, difficulties will 
undoubtedly arise in supplying city dwellers with meat and milk products, and 
this is bound to be reflected in a sharp rise in prices asked on the free markets for 
those available. A. Lebed 


2 Komsomolskaya prawdia, Jane 16, 1956. 
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BEVIEWS 


f Kommunist ' 
Organ of ihe Cextral Commiites of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
’ Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 8 and 9, 1956. 


From time to time there appears in the Soviet press what might be termed a 
vacuum when writers have little to say and when everything is but a verbose 
repetition of ‘matter that could better be expressed in a few lines. Issue No. 8 of 
Kommunist of this year is an example of this. After a number of issues dealing with 
the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress and which to a certain extent defined 
the current political course to be taken with regard to the destruction of the cult 
of the individual, this number is a collection of rather dry, banal articles. The 
political and economic questions discussed are neither new nor of great 
significance. 

The editorial, “More Attention Must Be Paid to the Economics of Industrial 
Production,” has as its main theme the contention that economic and technical 
progress is being hampered by administration. The article does not present 
illustrative examples, but simply states that individual administrative officials 
ate not correctly evaluating the significance cf rationalization, that often those 
who are engaged in the process of rationalization have not enough interest in 
their work and that mariy proposals on the subject are not examined for a con- 
siderable period of time or are even shelved as a matter of course. Only one 
paragraph i in the whole article deserves serious attention, one in which mention 
is made of the poor reviews made of economic literature. The reviewers are 
rebuked for “erroneously protesting against the publication of literature on 
complex problems,” while seeming to demand that proposals be made more 
concrete. Production reserves, increased labor productivity and the lowering of 
cost are examples of this type of problem. The reason for the reproach was that 
‘reviewers, who have long been used to the fact that neither sum totals nor con- 
crete indexes be given in this type of literature, are still applying the same method 
as a form of safeguard. In this respect they are given a reminder containing per- 
haps a hint of a threat: “In fact this signifies a protest against the publication of 
literature designed for a large circle of readers: the workers of different branches 
of industry.” Thus, it would seem that the editors of Kommunist are relaxing to 
a certain degree the limits placed on authors writing about economic literature 
and at the same time are attacking, albeit'in a veiled manner, the complete se- 
cretiveness and haziness that had been an integral part of this kind of publication 
for many years. This is in keeping with Mikoyan’s demand, made at the Twentieth 
Party Congress, for more and better statistics. 

The article “To Strengthen Friendship and Cooperation with the Peoples of 
Socialist Yugoslavia” is designed to give a general explanation of the meaning of 
friendship between the USSR and Yugoslavia. ‘The main feature in the two coun- 
tries’ relationship is described as the consolidation of peace throughout the world. 
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Equally unimpressive is M. Moiseev’s “The Development of Economic 
Links Between Socialist Industry and Kolkhoz Production,” which contains 
innumerable figures and tables showing the development of kolkhoz production. 
Much is said of the measures taken by the government to strengthen the 
kolkhozes. However, in all these supposedly new steps can be seen the same old 
thesis that “the main way [to achieve] a sharp rise in all branches of agriculture 
- and to raise further the well-being of the kolkhoz peasantry is not by increasing 
the price of kolkhoz produce, but by increasing the productivity of labor.” 

F. Burlatsky’s article, “Soviet Democracy and its Further Perfection,” is' the 
latest assertion, reflecting, as it were, the current political atmosphere. It starts 
by stating quite unequivocally that “the masses under the leadership of the 
Communist Party have built the foundation of socialism and are now successfully 
solving the problems of the transition to Communism.” In this article Soviet 
democracy is represented by the role of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. It may 
be assumed that the collective leadership has finally realized that government 
organs, from the Supreme Soviet down, have been and still are purely decorative, 
merely carrying out directives issued by the Party. This situation has to be ex- 
plained somehow, and the impression is given that now, in the post-Stalin period, 
the government organs have an independent role. 


Nevertheless, casuistry enters into the article. Although the assertion is made 
that the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies are independent administrative organs, 
it is stated that “the basic method of the work of the Soviets of Workers’ Dep- 
uties and their organs is the conviction of the masses and their organization 
for fulfilling the tasks of building Communism and [executing] decisions made 
by the Soviet authorities.” 

Since the truth cannot be hidden completely is it indicated that the chief 
function of governmental organs is to organize the masses to carry out the tasks 
set by the Party. From this the real role of the soviets and the essence of Soviet 
democracy are defined. Soviet democracy, defined as an institution which is 
officially the organ through which the people express their will, in effect has only , 
the function of propagandizing the measures dictated by the Party or, to be 
more précise, by the Party leaders. 

In this case the reasoning employed in the article to the effect that of late the 
barrier between the state apparatus and the people has been raised loses all mean- 
ing. “The accessibility of the apparatus to the people is not a slogan proclaimed 
for the sake of form but a living practice of many Soviet institutions.” All such 
interpretations are supported by references to Lenin and a few examples and 
decisions taken at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

To obtain a complete picture of these new theses on Soviet democracy, to 
what has been said must be added the definition of the Party’s role under present 
conditions. For this reason the author. reminds the Party leaders that they are 
not obliged to spend time on administrative details: “What would you say of a 
conductor who tried to play all the instruments, doubling for the violinist, the 
trumpeter and the cellist? And most important, what sort of music would be the 
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result?” Thus, the Party member has to conduct, making sure that the musicians 
play exactly what is written. The musicians in this case are the organs or indivi- 
duals giving expression to Soviet democracy. 

The only other article worthy of mention is Yu. Filonovich’s “Popular 
Literature on the Questions of Communist Morals.” To some extent it is a devel- 
opment of the directives issued by Khrushchev on the creation of special edu- 
cational establishments for the children of the Soviet elite. Admittedly these 
establishments are not actually mentioned but the question of the eduction of 
youth in general is raised and literature describing the problems of Soviet morals 
quoted to illustrate various points. Morals, education and the mode of living are 
the keynotes of the article, which stresses the importance of educational literature 
and the need for it under present conditions. It is mentioned in passing that the 
younger generation has many negative features: lack of respect for parents, 
deterioration of moral standards, the “romanticism” of hooliganism which has 
gtipped a certain portion of youth. The only method recommended by the Party’s 
central organ for combating such features is a special literature devoted to the 
question of Communist morals. This method would seem to be homeopathic and 
hardly guaranteeing a cure. 


Issue No. 9 is in direct contrast to the preceding number. From first to last 
it is devoted to the questions uppermost in the minds not only of Party members 
but also of the ordinary Soviet citizen: the struggle with the cult of the individual, 
the dethronement of Stalin and all the consequences of these actions. There seems 
little doubt that this issue was designed to prepare the way for the decree “On 
Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and its Consequences,” which was pub- 
lished on July 1, 1956. In order to prepare the reader for such a document the . 
basic lines of this question were given in this number of Kommunist in the most 
variegated forms and on all possible planes. 

A most interesting editorial, entitled “On the Communist’s Ideology,” starts 
by demanding of the Party members self-sacrifices in all matters with which 
they must inevitably come into contact. Communists must have ideological 
convictions, complete adherence to principles, the ‘ability to match word with 
deed and constant action. At the same time it is pointed out that there are persons 
in the Party who pay lip service to Communism but in practice do not support 
it at all. The expressions of this phenomenon are quite interesting. An example 
is the attempts of some directors of enterprises to adopt low production targets 
so that they could be easily overfulfilled. It is pointed out that in the scientific 
sphere workers who inadmissibly belong to the ranks of the unorthodox thinkers 
have not yet been weeded out. There are also persons who, the article states, are 
trying to cover up mistakes they have made and are compromising with their 
consciences in an effort to avoid responsibility. Ever greater shortcomings are 
given in this article showing the lack of ideology among Communists: ‘There 
are also instances of views alien to Marxism-Leninism being expressed in the 
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presence of a Party member and of the measures [taken by] the Soviet state being 
described in a slanderous fashion while [the Party member] listens and remains 
silent.” 

There are also examples of anti-Party speeches being made in Party organi- 
zations. In many cases, as the editorial puts it, there was an anti-Party atmosphere. 
As a result, “the interests of the Party ... from time to time are being sacrified 
to demagogues and corrupt elements.” 

These alarm signals are very revealing. They show that there is a crisis in 
Communist ideology, accompanied by the disaffection of a portion of the Party 
membership. As the Soviet leaders themselves admit, and this article too has 
all the earmarks of an admission, the crisis has taken a fairly acute turn. This can 
be seen from the’ mere fact that the editors of Kommunist are speaking of the 
political immaturity of persons advocating a revision of the Communist Party’s 
policy toward literature and art and the rejection of the struggle for a Communist 
ideology in art. The article stresses: 

Certain Party organizations have completely moved away from the propagan- 
dizing of materialistic philosophy and are not helping persons held prisoner by reli- 
gious conceptions to free themselves from them. Worse than that, certain Commu- 
nists are falling under the influence of pernicious traditions. 

The editorial also deals with the present campaign against the cult of the 
individual. It seems that all the mistakes mentioned above are inherent in those 
Communists who do not share completely the opinion of the collective leadership 
on the dethronement of Stalin and the struggle with the evils of his policy. In 
this respect it is not coincidence that Lenin’s sharp attack on Stalin at the be- 
ginning of the twenties is quoted: “To the project put forward by J. V. Stalin 
of ‘autonomization,’ which envisaged the inclusion of the Soviet republics in the 
USSR as autonomous units, Lenin counterproposed the idea of the unification 
of equal republics,” 

The thesis that duty to the Party obliges Communists to adhere to Lenin’s 
principles in everything is obviously closely connected with the question of 
removing Stalin from his pedestal. Those who do not share the views of Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin on the new campaign ate included among those lacking ideals. 

Immediately after this editorial comes a number of previously unpublished 
Lenin papers. This is a strong, direct attack on the former dictator, and one of 
the best ways of achieving his dethronement. In the preface to this collection 
of documents released by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee Stalin is mentioned several times. He is described as having 
considerable failings: coarseness, capriciousness and no sense of loyalty. It is 
stressed that these negative features in Stalin’s make-up evoked a sharp protest 
from Lenin, and that as a result of these idiosyncracies Stalin committed important 
theoretical mistakes, particularly in adopting a compromising attitude toward 
great-power chauvinism. 

The documents are of great interest, although they cannot be called com- 
pletely unexpected. In 1927, when Trotsky was in exile in Alma-Ata, his followers 
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surreptitiously disseminated these documents, which even at that time re- 
ceived a certain amount of publicity in the Soviet Union. The most important 
section of them is probably Lenin’s remark on the nationality problem. He 
stated: “That Georgian, who scornfully handles this side of the question and 
scornfully throws out the accusation of ‘social-nationalism,’ when he himself 
is not only a real and true ‘social-national’ but also a rude, great-Russian Der- 
ghimorda that Georgian, in essence, is destroying the interests of proletarian 
class solidarity.” 

The article by First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia A, Novotny also has a direct connection with the ma- 
terial already discussed. Entitled “The Contemporary Position and Tasks of the 
Party,” it is in effect a recommended method by which the Communist parties 
of the satellite countries can combat the cult of the individual in their own lands. 
The leaders of these secondary parties are not mentioned by name, but mention 
is made of the struggle with the excessive centralism which flourished in the 
period during which the cult thrived. . 

M. Domrachev’s “Intra-Party Democracy and an Increase in the Activities 
of Communists” is a continuation. The author, in covering such a broad problem 
as the continued realization of the principles of collective leadership, is really 
discussing the cult of the individual: “Ir is known, that [it] undermined intra- 
Party democracy, and crushed the activities of Communists, their independence 
of action and initiative.” As an example, the author states that at Party elections 
the person elected as leader was often opposed by all the members of the organi- 
zation concerned who were, however, obliged to submit to the demands of a 
higher Party echelon. 

The final article is a review of the first part of a commentary on Lenin’s works 
published at the beginning of the year. This volume contains much that hitherto 
` had been secret.and kept in the Central Committee’s files. It is likely that what has 
been published is only a small proportion of the documents that are in fact being 
suppressed, Only material connected with the downfall of Stalin has been chosen, 
that which underlines the exclusiveness of Lenin’s role and which therefore will 
be of use to the collective leadership in its present campaign. The revigw points 
to a number of defects which had been included in the first part. Clearly, the 
material entrusted to the Institute of Marxism-Leninism does not yet fally satisfy 
the collective leaders. A. Gae 


Voprosy ekonomiki 
Organ of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Published monthly in Moscow. No. 3, 1956 i 

` The March 1956 issue of Voprosy ekonomiki contains several important and 
interesting articles dealing with current economic problems, policies and theories. 
A somewhat tedious editorial entitled “Under the Banner of Marxism- 
Leninism” develops and popularizes Khrushchev’s introductory report to the 

1 An uncouth, insolent policeman in Gogol’s play The Inspector-General, 
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Twentieth Party Congress: The article also reveals certain aspects of a new 
ideological line, stating with an air of revelation that “military state monopoly 
capitalism... is a step in the socialization of production and the completion of 
the material preparation for socialism...” This formula is obviously copied 
from Bukharin. 


The editorial also criticizes the theory, accepted until recently, of the economic 
stagnation of contemporary capitalism. It recognizes that capitalist economies 
may continue to grow, but maintains that a world-wide capitalist crisis and 
depression is historically inevitable. The article also accepts the Titoist idea that 
the transition from capitalism to socialism “‘will take different forms in different 
countries and will develop at different rates. Every nation will produce its own 
form of democracy, its own particular form of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
The path of insurrection and civil war is not necessary in all countries; a peaceful 
transition to socialism is possible but the movement must be headed by Com- 

_munists, not by the reformists. 


On Soviet internal economic policies the editorial maintains that for the 
USSR “it is quite possible in a historically short time” to win the economic race 
with capitalism. The basic task of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is declared to be the 
following: through the priority of heavy industry to achieve a rapid growth in 
agriculture and consequently to raise the living standard of the population. To 
this end, capital investment in the economy during 1956-60 will be goo billion 
rubles, of which over 600 billion will go to industry and 120 billion to agriculture. 


An article of some interest is “Economic Competition Between Socialism and 
Capitalism” by V. Alkhimov and Ya. Kotkovsky. The authors declare that such 
competition is the “basic form of coexistence” between the USSR and the West. 
They maintain that “military competition is the only alternative.” The authors 
do not admit any other possibility, such as coexistence without competition. 
They estimate that the Soviet block embraces about 25% of the earth’s area, 
35% of world population and about 30% of world industrial output. They 
present the following per capita output in the USSR as a percentage of American, 
British and French per capita consumption: ` 


—— ne —_— —Fare—~ 
1937 1955 1937 1955 1937 1955 
ed EAE 26 35 38 57 54 TI 
Loe E orcs 22 73 15 44 70 153 
Electricity ......0.eeeeee 19 22 32 50 44 75 
Cotton Textiles ...... eee 33 54 29 66 52 67 


Although the table is unusually frank for Soviet economic literature, it also 
illustrates the attempted distortion of facts frequently employed by Soviet 
statisticians. For example, the table compares Soviet ontpxt with Western con- 
sumption, so that Western countries’ exports of steel, coal and textiles are not 
accounted for in the comparison. Moreover, “cotton textiles” are not really 
representative because synthetics (nylon, rayon, etc.) are in much wider use in 
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the West than in the USSR. Nevertheless, the table is on the whole a very frank 
expression of the Soviet lag behind the West. 

Despite the USSR’s initial handicap, however, the authors are confident that 
she will win the race. To prove their point they cite the computed average annual 
rates of growth of gross industrial output in various countries. In 1930-55, they 
claim, the rate of growth in the USSR was 12.3%, the United States 3.3%, Great 
Britain 2.4% and France 0.9%. If the war years are excluded and the two periods 
1930-41 and 1946-55 combined then the comparison is even more favorable for 
the USSR. Then the figures are: USSR 18%, United States 2,8%, Great Britain 
3.5% and France 2.5%. The authors therefore conclude that the Soviet rate of 
growth is from five to seven times higher than that of the West. It should be 
noted, however, that although the‘authors have excluded the war years they 
have nevertheless included the abnormal 1946-50 reconstruction period. A more 
realistic comparison would have shown, for example, that whereas between 195c 
and 1955 the Soviet annual tate of growth was 12%, that of Western Germany 
was also 12%; that of France almost 7%, Austria almost 8%, Italy 8%, Greece 
almost 11% and of Japan as high as 13.5% (See the United Nations Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, January 1956, p. 20 ef seg.) Consequently, although the Soviet 
rate of growth is large it is not as large as the authors of the article maintain. 

Among other interesting comparisons, there is one of the productivity of 
industrial labor. The writers claim that although Soviet productivity today is 
40% of United States labor productivity it is 15% higher than productivity in 
Great Britain. The authors express their confidence, however, that with the aid 
of rapid mechanization and automation the USSR will catch up with America, 

M. Sakov’s “Prime Costs As an Economic Category of Socialism” justly 
censures the views of many Soviet economists who consider costs to be an 
accounting concept rather than a genuine economic category. His views seem 
to be a remarkable return to classical economics and an abandonment of the 
formalistic theories which frequently went so far as to deny completely the 
existence of the category of value in the Soviet economy. Sakov states that prime 
costs (sebestoimost) ate a “part of the value of the product,” the value being: a 
category of commodity production. He criticizes those Soviet economists who 
“deny the applicability of the category of value to the means of ptoduction” made 
by Soviet industry. The author seems to imply that in his opinion the means of 
production are commodities, although this diverges sharply from accepted theory 
in the Soviet Union. 

The contents of T. Koval’s “Socialist Agriculture in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan” are rather hazy. The article mostly repeats the data given in the text of the 
Plan, but it does provide some interesting statistics for 1955. There were in the 
USSR at that time 87,000 collective farms (kolkhozes), more than 9,000 MTS, 
and more than 5,000 state farms (sovkhozes). Agriculture possessed 1,439,000 
fifteen-horsepower units of tractor power, some 341,000 harvesters, and 465,009 
trucks. There were 7.1 tractors per hectare of arable land. The total area under 
all crops amounted to 185.8 million hectares, of which 126.4 million hectares 
were under grain crops. 
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The article is not very specific about the ways and means of achieving the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan goals in agriculture, although the following interesting 
points are made: (r) the newly-cultivated lands in the East are supposed to 
produce on the average not less than 35 million tons of grain annually (there is 
no indication that more new land is to be cultivated); (2) “the most important 
task of agriculture in ‘the Sixth Five-Year Plan is the increase of yields” per unit 
of land; (3) without further increase in corn output livestock raising cannot 
expand; (4) to achieve the aims of the Plan, improved farming methods are 
essential; (5) to complete the Plan intensive economizing, the introduction of 
cost accounting as well as labor and capital savings on collective farms are essen- 
tial; (6) the number of head of livestock in the Soviet Union must be increased; 
(7) mechanization and electrification are to be more widely applied in agriculture, 
Western types of machinery being introduced on a wide scale (tractors on 
pneumatic tires, plows and seeders controlled by the tractor driver only); (8) in- 
dustrial crops are to be grown more extensively in the Ukraine and Central Asia. 


V. Zotov’s “The Problems of Developing Food Production” describes the 
state of the Soviet food industry in 1955 and its prospects for 1960. The article 
contains some interesting data. It claims that in 1946-55 the government invested 
more than zo billion rubles in the food industry. The gross output of that industry 
in 1955 (probably in terms of prices that include the turnover tax) amounted to 
114 billion rubles, and in 1960 the gross output will be 175 billion rubles, the 
increase being 53%. This would give about 520 rubles’ worth of food per capita 
in 1955 and about 810 rubles’ worth in 1960. The author states, however, that 
the USSR “ís still lagging behind some of the capitalist countries in food con- 
sumption per capita of population.” 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan the food industry will increase the output 
of meat products, fish and fats, but there will be a very small increase in the output 
of bread, tobacco and alcohol. Labor productivity in the industry is to increase 
in the five-year period by 47.3%, with a 3.9%, increase in the number of persons 
employed. The output per laborer in 1955 was 212,000 rubles’ worth of goods 
compared with 155,000 rubles in 1950. Automation is to be introduced to some 
extent during the Plan, wrapping and packing processes are to be improved 
considerably and the output of synthetics will increase. 


. An article of considerable importance in the issue under review is V. Many- 
‘akin’s “Some Problems in the Statistics of Agricultural Yields.” The author deals 
with one of the most controversial problems of Soviet statistics, one long debated 
in various Western countries: the calculation of the total grain output and yield 
per unit of land. The article confirms the challenge to the-reliability of Soviet 
statistics raised by Naum Jasny in the United States several years ago. Manyakin | 
is the first Soviet author to admit openly the following astonishing facts: Until 
1933 the grain yields estimated and reported in the USSR were the actual harvest 
collected in the barn. Thus the total grain output claimed before that year was the 
actual amount available for consumption. From 1933 to 1935 there were two 
methods of estimating and reporting harvests in the USSR. One was the realistic 
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“barn yield” method (the actual harvest) and the other the “biological yield”, 
an estimated yield before harvesting which did not take account of harvesting and 
transportation losses. From 1935-37 the “normal economical yield” estimate was 
used. This was the estimated biological yield minus some allowance for harvesting 
losses. From 1937-53 only the biological yield estimate was used and reported. 
During the latter period, therefore, Soviet grain statistics had a substantial 
upward bias, over-estimating the amount of grain available by the amount of 
losses in harvesting and transportation. From 1954 to the present the Soviets have 
employed the dual method in use from 1933-35. 


Although Manyakin thus outlines the methods in use at various times he gi 
not state which kind of yields were reported in Soviet official -statistics for 
public consumption during the periods of dual estimates (in 1933-35 and from 
1954 to the present). It is, however, explicitly understood that only those esti- 
mates which were available could be used, and that consequently from 1935-36 
and 1937-53 the biological yield was published as the final official figure (excluding 
some theoretical losses which were allowed for 1933-35 only). 


Manyakin emphasizes that since 1954 the barn harvest has been computed 
by the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR, whereas the biological 
yield is presumably worked: out by the Ministry of Agriculture. This would 
suggest that in the official reports of the Central Statistical Administration the 
actual harvests will be reported. 


Since 1952, however, the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR has 
published no data on the harvests at all. The only official estimate of grain output 
is that given in the form of an index, based on 1950, for the years 1950-55 in 
Khrushchev’s report to the Twentieth Party Congress. The present reviewer 
considers, in view of Manyakin’s article, that the index numbers for 1954 and 1955 
in Khrushchev’s speech are those of the biological rather than the barn yield 
estimates. No data on the actual barn yield has been published in the USSR in any 
form as yet. 


V. Manyakin notes another interesting fact which has not yet been pointed ` 
out in the West. He states that the yields per hectare published in Soviet sources’ 
during the period of biological yield reporting (1937-53), and possibly in previous 
years, too, were estimated simply by dividing the total estimated yield by the 
area under crops in the spring. He adds that subsequent losses of sown area during 
spring and summer were not taken into account, and that consequently the 
reported yields on the root per hectare were somewhat underestimated. i 


The issue under review also contains T. Khachaturov’s “The Economic 
Effectiveness of the Acceleration in Transportation,” A. Tushunov’s “The New 
Russian Materials of Marx on Agrarian Relations in Russia,” which is a review 
of Volume XII of the Archives of Marx and Engels. V. Kollontai’s “Bourgeois 
Political Economy on the Problems of Economic Development of the Under- 
developed Countries” criticizes the works of such economists as R. Nurske, 
E. Staley, N. Buchanan, H. Ellis and R. Mikesell. 
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E, Khmelnitskaya, in “Some Features of the Economic Development of the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” maintains that the rapid industrial development 
is due to German laborers’ having the longest working day in Europe. The author 
expects the rate of growth to slow down considerably in the near future. Quite 
unexpectedly, the author denies the assertions of certain Soviet writers that 
West Germany is subjugated by American capital. 

Two other articles are rich in statistical data. One, by I. Semenov and N. 
Sokolova is entitled “The Construction of a’ Socialist Economy in the European 
Countries of People’s Democracy.” The other, a joint work, is called “The 
Economic Situation in Capitalist Countries in 1955” and gives some statistics 
on Western Europe and the United States. 

The final article in issue No. 3 is a report on the annual convention of the 
Economics, Philosophy and Law Department of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. Among other things this report reveals that one reason for the lack of 
progress in Soviet economic science is “fear of expressing an opinion which 
differs from an existing one.” This is the real plight of all branches of Soviet 


science, 


Vsevolod Flolubnychy 





Publications’ of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSE: 


po AE No. 1, July 1956, 214 pp. 
(in German). 


In July 1956, the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR published the first number of its German- 
language Somjetstudien. 

The first issue of Sowjetsiudien contains five 
articles on current Soviet affairs, six articles on 
history and «wo on literature, 


The introduction defines the purpose of 
Somjetstudien and expresses the wish to establish 
closer contact with German scientists and research- 
ers as well as with the German public, The 
Institute feels that its work should be of special 
interest to the German public, since Germany’s 
political development depends to a larger degree 
on its relations with the USSR than any nation 
of the free world. 


The contributors to the first issue are: Franz 
Borkenau, A. Poplnjko, L, Dudin, Nikolai Galay, 
Mirza Bala, Vasil Dubrovsky, Konstantin Kande- 
laki, Edige Kirimal, Josef Mienski, Alexander 
Jurezenko, Bolko Freiherr von Richthofen, 
Stanislaw Stankevitch and Leonid Rzhevsky. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 2, 1956, 116 pp. 
(In English). 

This issue begins with E. Glovinsky’s “Agri- 
culture in the Ukraine.” First the author considers 
the pre-Revolutionary years, then the period 
between the two worlds wars and last the post- 
World War Il period. The author considers the 
various types of grain crops, their sown areas and 
devotes much space to postwar changes in the 
structure of agriculture, 


O, Arkhymovych, in his “Grain Crops in the 
Ukraine,” largely completes the picture given by 
the preceding author and details the location of 
the main grain crops in the territory of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 


In “The Food Situation in the USSR” N. 
Voronchuk illustrates his arguments with several 
statistical tables indicating that more than one 
half of the Soviet worket’s wages is spent on food. 
The author’s tables also indicate that the standard 
of living in the Soviet Union is lower than in the 
gteat majority of countries in the free world. 

M. Vasylyiv’s “The Soviet Economic and 
Social Order” may be divided into several sections, 
each dealing with a given aspect of the Soviet 
system. The author begins with the genesis of 
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basic category of the Soviet economy—socialist 
accumulation—and concludes his work with an 
evaluation of the Soviet economic and social 
syster as a whole. 


P. Kotovich’s “Contemporary Drama in the 
Ukrainian SSR” analyzes several plays by modern 
Soviet Ukrainian dramatists (Yu. Yanovaky, 
L. Smelyansky and A. Korneichuk) and conchides 
that Soviet drama, as well as Soviet literature, 
falsifics real life and history and depicts national 
psychology in a distorted way. 

V, Plyushch writes on “Medical Services in the 
USSR. Today (With Particular References to the 
Ukraine).” 

P. Latarewytch’s “A Resistance Group of the 
Ukrainian Underground 1920-1926” deals with 
episodes in the struggle of the population with 
Communist military units, 

The issue ends with a bibliography section 
contsining reviews of works recently issued on 
political questions and also lists the publications 
of the Institate for the Study of the USSR. 


* 


land N. LAZAREVICH, Public Education 
in tha USSR: The Elementary and Secondary School 
Systems. Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 
43, 166 pp. (In Russian). 


This work is based on recent Soviet sources. 
In their introduction the authors give a, short 
account of the general situation in the Soviet 
school and then discuss Soviet school policy and 
its historical development. In the opening chap- 
ters the questions of general education and the 
elerrentary school are dealt with and an examina- 
tion made of the teaching cadres and their working 
and living conditions. 

The authors next treat secondary education and 
pay particular attention to subjects taught. The 
focal point of this section is the discussion of the 
polytechnization of the Soviet school. 

Next comes an account of the schools for work- 
ing and rural youth and of the so-called Chil- 
drens’ Homes, which also give a general edu- 
cational training. 

The book concludes with purely specialized 
research on school construction, equipment, the 
primacy of political aims over educational and of 
problems of the organization and inspection of 
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M. L. LASHAURI, The Current Soviet Inter- 
pretatron of the History of Georgia in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Series II (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 44, 56 pp. (In Russian). - 

This work begins with a short account of the 
history of Russo-Georgian relations from the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century, an outline 
of the eatlier period being essential for the under- 
standing of later events. In the main section of the 
book, which deals with this century and the last 
in great detail, the author first of all subjects to 
analysis the Soviet interpretation of individual 
factors in Russo-Georgian relations such as the 
campaign of Peter the Great against Georgia, the 
reign of Heraclms II and the history of the union 
of Georgia with Russia. Much evidence is provided 
to show that this union was accompanied by ris- 
ings evoked by the Tsarist government’s policy 
of russificatlon, 

Much attention is paid to the rising in Kakhetia 
in 1812, to the plot of the Georgian patriots in 
1832, and to the question of the falsification of the 
history of Georgia by Soviet historians. The 
years 1917-18, when the Georgian Mensheviks 
were struggling against the Bolsheviks, are treated 
particularly exhaustively. The book conchides 
with a short account of the characteristics of the 
Georgian Soctal-Democratic parties, the Socialist- 
Federalists and the National-Democrats. 


* 


V. HBYSHRO, Panslavism in Soviet Histori- 


ography and Polities. Series IL (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 46, 128 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


This work begins with an account of the essence 
of Panslavism and its position in the Slevophile 
teaching. The author discusses the works of the 
founders of the Slavophile movemdnt and their 
followers, including M. M. Pogodin and K. Leon- 
tev. He next analyzes so-called Neoslavism which 
sprang up at the beginning of the present century, 
and then goes over to the Slavic complex in 
Bolehevik politics and science in the second half 
of the thirties. Many details are given of the 
changes in Soviet foreign policy, which swung 
toward a Slavic policy and Panslavism. Numerous 
examples are quoted of Soviet relations wich 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and other 
Slavic countries. 

Particular attention is paid to the Panslavic 
trend of Soviet Slavic studies and historiography. 


A detailed bibliography is appended. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1956 


1 First issue of a new newspaper Soretskaya 
Rossiya published in Moscow. 

Report published of signature of agreement 
on cultural cooperation between the USSR 
and Poland. 

Report published on the conclusion of the 
fifth plenum of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. 

Report published of reception in the Party 
Central Committee of Freach Communist 
Party delegation. 

2 Reception held in Moscow on the occasion 
of the graduation of foreign students from 
Moscow high schools. 

Delegation of Italian World War II partisans 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the American Red Cross 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Delegation of Austrian agricultural speci- 
alists arrives in Moscow. 


Group of Soviet scientists leaves for England 


. to participate in conference on the physics of ` 


nuclear reactors, 
A. Gromyko arrives in New York to attend 
session of the UN Disarmament Commission. 
Soviet agricultural delegation headed by 
Minister of Agriculture of the USSR V. V. 
Matskevich arrives in London. 


Delegation of Cambodian statesmen arrives 
in Moscow. 
Prince "Norodom Sihanuk of Cambodia 
visits Voroshilov. 
~ Shepilov returns to Moscow. 
French Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for Paris. 


Soviet-Afghan agreement on air commmni- 
cations between ‘the USSR and Afghanistan 
ratified in Moscow. 


3 Decree of the Party Central Committee on the 
overcoming of the cult of the individual and 
its consequences published. 

Shepilov’s statement at press conference in 
Athens on the development of friendly rela- 
tlons between the USSR and Greece published. 


Chinese government delegation headed by 
the Deputy Minister of Culture arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the “Switzerland—USSR 
Society” leaves Moscow for home. 

Agreement signed tn Moscow on cooper- 
ation between the air rescue services of the 
Soviet Union, China and North Korea. 

Dag Hammerskjold visits Soviet statesmen 
in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives Norodom Sihanuk. 

Khrushchev receives Sihanuk. 

Voroshilov receives Hammarskjold. 


4 Communiqué on third session of the Soviet- 
Albanian commission for scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation published. 

Report published on Voroshilov’s forth- 
coming visit to Finland. 

Bulgarian Ambassador to the USSR L. 
Gerasimov arrives in Moscow. : 

Bulganin receives Hammarskjöld. ` | 

Shepilov receives Hammarskjold.  ” 

5 Agreement signed in Moscow on cultural 

cooperation between the USSR and China. 

Delegation of power specialists of the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East arrives in Moscow. 


6 North Korean government delegation arrives 
in Moscow, 

Shepilov receives Sthanuk. 

Conference on the development of dye 
production concludes in Moscow. 

7 Shepilov receives Gerasimov. 

Hammarskjold leaves the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR V. A. Malyshev leaves Mos- 
cow for London. 

Group of Finnish agricultural specialists 
arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on talks between Soviet 
government representatives and Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanuk. 

Bulganin receives North Korean government 
delegation. 
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8 Joint communiqué on talks between Soviet 
government representatives and Sihanuk pub- 
lished. 

Telegram from Bulganin to the people of 
Mexico on the development of cultural links 
between Mexico and the Soviet Union pub- 
lished. 

9 Group of Soviet heavy-machine construction 
specialists arrives in New Delhi. 

Talks between Soviet and North Korean 
government delegations begin in Moscow. 

The Cambodian delegation leaves Moscow 
fer home. 

Delegation of British metallurgists leaves 
_ Moscow for home. 

Delegation of the “Anglo-Soviet Friendship 
Society” arrives in Moscow. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 


Ukrainian SSR ratifies conventions of the’ 


International Labor Organization on the abo- 
lition of forced labor in every form, the length 


of the working week and equal pay for men 
and women for equal work. 


10 The Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR 


ratifies the International Labor Organization’s 
conventions. 

Group of Soviet Moslems leaves Moscow 
for Sandi Arabia to visit Mecca and Medina. 

Malyshev arrives in London. 

Eden receives Deputy of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR V. V. Matskevich in 
London. 

Talks held in Moscow between leaders of 
the Soviet government and the Shah of Iran. 

Leaders of the British Communist Party 
received in the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. f 


11 Eden receives Malyshev. 


Opening of Soviet trade representation in 
Egypt approved in Cairo. 

Eden’s note to Bulganin on the subject of 
reductions in armed forces published. 

The fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, Fourth Convention, opens in 
Moscow. 

Report published of the commissions for 
foreign affairs of the Council of Nationalities 
and the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on questions of the ban- 
ning of atomic and nuclear weapons. 
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13 


` 


14 


Note from the Soviet government to the 
government of the United States on the vio- 
lation by American planes of Soviet air fron- 
tiers published. 

Italian Communist Party delegation received 
in the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 

Report published on Eden’s forthcoming 
visit to the USSR. j 


Agreement on the organization of a unified 
institute for nuclear research of Communist 
bloc countries published, 

Draft law on state pensions published. 

Group of Viet Nam journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 
Group of Dutch journalists arrives in Mos- 
cow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR arrives in London. 
_ The Shah of Iran and Queen Soraya leave 
Moscow for home, 


British Minister of Foreign Affairs Selwyn 


Lloyd receives Matskevich. 


Joint Soviet-Korean communiqué on i talks 
Eetween the Soviet and North Korean gov- 
ernment delegations on the extension of 
cooperation between the two countries pub- 
Eshed. 

Statement by the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace on the abolition of atomic 
and nuclear weapons tests published. 


North Korean government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


English church delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to French President 
René Coty on strengthening cooperation 
between France and the USSR published. 

Report published of acceptance by Belgian 
Prime Minister van Acker and Foreign Minister 
P. A. Spaak of Soviet government invitation 
to visit the USSR. 


Announcement by Soviet government on 
European cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy published. 

Letter from Soviet permanent representative 
to the United Nations A.A. Sobolev to 
chairman of the Security Council on the vio- 
lation of Soviet air territory by American 
aircraft published. ù 


15 Law on state pensions in the USSR published. 
TASS report published on forthcoming 
talks between Soviet and Hast German gov- 
ernments on questions of transport and 
industry. 
16 Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Fourth Convention, closes. 
Metropolitan of Tyre and Sidon arrives in 
Moscow. 
East German government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. ' 
Talks between the Soviet and Hast German 
government delegations open in Moscow. 
Soviet Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for Paris to attend congress of the 
French Communist Party. 


Bulganin receives Grotewohl. 
Shepilov receives East German Minister of 
' Foreign Affairs. 


17 Head of the Orthodox Church in Czechoslo- 
vakia arrives in Moscow. 


Metropolitan of Beirut leaves Moscow for | 


home. 


Laws connected with the transformation of 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR 
and on the inclusion of the latter in the RSFSR 
published, 

' Address of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to governments of all countries of the world 
on disarmament published.’ ' 

Statement of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR in connection with the address of the 
Japanese parliament on the question of the 
banning of nuclear weapons and the ces- 
sation of tests published. 

18 Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations between Japan and the USSR 
reopened. 

Results of talks between the Soviet and East 
German government delegations published. 

The East German government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 


19 Dutch military vessels visit Leningrad. 


Delegation of Italian World War I partisans 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Canadian Ambassador to the USSR David 
M. Johnson arrives in Moscow. 


20 Report published on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR ‘and 
Nepal. 

Decrees of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 
increasing the production and state deliveries 
of fruit published, 

Nepalese parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


21 The Soviet Foreign Minister sends note to 
the British consul in Moscow on the fulfillment 
of the Geneva agreements on Viet Nam. 

Shepilov receives Johnson. 

Soviet government delegation arrives in 
Moscow from Warsaw. 

Report published of commencement of 


operations on the electrified section of the 
Black Sea railroad from Sukhumi to Gudauta. 


Three-day session of the presidium of the 
directorate of the Union of Soviet Writers 
closes after approving new Statute. 


23 Conference, attended by Khrushchev, Bel- 
yaev, Yasnov and Yurkin, of agricultural 
workers of oblasts, krais and autonomous 
republics of Siberia opens in Novosibirsk. 

Toternational fur auction opens in Leningrad. 

Delegation of the “Tunisia-USSR Society” 
atrives in Moscow. 

Report published of Mikoyan’s two-day 
visit to Yugoslavia. 


24 Soviet ambassador to Egypt Kiselev announces 
the Soviet government’s continued pre- 
paredness to finance the Aswan dam project. 

Conference of Siberian agricultural workers 
concludes. 

Work begins on reconstruction of highway 
from Moscow to Kuibyshev, a distance of 
850 kilometers. 


Report published on recommencement of 
work on the reconstruction of Volga-Baltic 
waterway, the Mari system. 


25 Third session of the Fourth Convention of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR opens 
in Erevan, 

The Central Committee of the Komsomol 
adopts resolution to select and send 45,000 
Komsomol members and youths to the mines 
of the Donbass, the selection to be completed 
by September 15, 1956. 
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26 


Dutch naval squadron leaves Leningrad for 
home. 

Soviet naval squadron leaves Holland for 
home. 

Report published that the construction of 
the second electrified railroad Perm—Kizel 
is to be completed by November 1956. 


Text of address of participants of the confer- - 


ence of Siberian agricultural workers on the 
gathering of the harvest published, 

Current plenary session of the republic 
Council of Trade Unions opens in Kiev. 

Protocol signed between Soviet Union and 
China on supplementary trade exhibitions to 
be held in 1956. $ 

Report published of discovery near Stary 
Oskol in Belgorod Oblast of iron ore deposits 
capable of being worked by the open-cut 
method, 


27 Republic conference, attended by Khrushchev, 


28 


29 


30 


Belyaev, Matskevich and Benediktov, of 
agricultural workers of the Kazakh SSR opens 
in Alma-Ata. 

Delegation of India cultural and art special- 
ists headed by Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Chanda arrives in Moscow. 

Third session of the Fourth Convention of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR 
opens in Minsk. 

Third session of the Fourth Convention of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Moldavian SSR 
concludes in Kishinev. 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR Tarasov tecelves Joboson in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials, 

Report published of signature of contract 
in Kabul between representatives of the all- 
union export and impor: society ““Tekhnoeks- 
port” and the Ministry of Social Works of 
Afghanistan on the construction of irrigational 
projects. . 
The Council of Ministers of the USSR renounces 
in Jran’s favor Soviet rights in the Soviet- 
Iranian society ‘“Kevir-Khurian,” founded to 
exploite oil fields in northern Iran. 
Japanese delegation headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Shigemitsu arrives in Moscow for talks 
on the normalization of relations between the 
Soviet Union and Japan, 
Shepilov receives Shigemitsu, 

Shepilov receives Chanda. 
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28 


Augmented plenum of the directorate of the 
Union of Soviet Architects opens in Moscow. 

Construction begins on the Belovo power 
station in the center of the Kuznets Basin. 

Soviet naval squadton leaves for Sweden 
and Norway. 

Zonal research institute of agriculture and 
livestock raising opens in Lwow. 


Report published that more than 200,000 
youths had left for the virgin lands to partici- 
pate in the harvest. 

Central sports stadium in Luzhniki, a suburb 
of Moscow, opened. 


Khrushchev and Ponomarenko hold in- 
formal talk with representatives of the Cana- 
dian Social-Democratic Party of the province 
of Alberta. 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR Lobanov and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of National- 
ities Komarov receive Uruguay delegation, 

Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Japan open in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia releases N. S. Patolichev 
from his duties as First Secretary and Member 
of the Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Belorussia in connection 
with his transfer to other duties 

K. T. Mazurov elected First Secretary of the 


Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Belorussia. 


N. Ya. Avkhimovich released from his 
duties as Second Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Patty of Belo- 
russia in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 


T. Ya. Kiselev elected Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia. 

F. A. Surganov elected Secretary of the 


Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Belorussia, 


The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE For THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
ithe viewpoint of personal experience, 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July.8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


~~ 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Instrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: ' 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
| Editor, Bulletin 
Augustenstrasse 46 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Socialist Humanism and Soviet Art 


N. KULIKOVICH 


The creation of a work of art is impossible unless the human personality is 
free, unless there is individuality, ability and talent. Man’s inner self, his aspirations, 
feelings and ideals, experiences and moods are the basic and eternal theme of art. 
The special and fine sensitivity of the artist, the creative process itself and creative 
inspiration are undoubtedly categories with a spiritual basis, the great moral signif- 
icance of true art being axiomatic. In all ages art has shown man the way to high 
ideals and aspirations, has given birth to noble feelings and has aided the develop- 
ment of man as an integrated and harmonious personality. It has always fulfilled 
both an esthetic and an ethic function, coinciding in the latter role with the sacred 
tasks of religion. Several thinkers have with good reason spoken of the divine 
essence of art. Such categories of ethics and morals-as goodness, mercy, tolerance, 

, trust, sympathy, respect, brotherhood and love have always been an inseparable 
part of it. The great artists of all nations have, with few exceptions, also been great 
moralists and humanists. Lev Tolstoi considered the religious and moral basis of 
art to be its cornerstone. He was convinced that a person who has fulfilled every- 
thing God placed in him becomes a great artist. Pushkin based his belief that he 
would be remembered for ever by posterity on the fact that he “awakened noble 
feelings with his lyre,” and that he “glorified freedom and called for mercy for the 
fallen.”! Shevchenko appealed to his muse to teach him “to spread only truth with 
honest lips in our time,”? and Janka Kupala considered it his sacred duty to lead 
man toward happiness. 

. The-Communists came to power with a doctrine based on the principles of 
internationalism, the dictatorship of the proletariat throughout the world, total- 
itarianism and a single political party. They declared materialism to be the only 





1 See Pushkin’s poem Exegi Monumentum. 
3 T. Shevchenko, Muze (To the Muse), Moscow, 1952, p. 209. 


orthodox philosophy, and considered humanism toward all men, the universal. 
art of mankind, and eternal truths and ideals to be unnecessary and clearly hostile 

to them‘ as a great obstacle in the implantation of Bolshevik ideology. The spiritual 

values of humanity, such as morality, religion and att allegedly distracted the 

oppressed masses from the revolutionary struggle, made hate for ‘the oppressors 

fruitless, and were used to strangle and crush the class struggle. 


The concept of a universal humanism was immediately ridiculed in the Soviet 
Union. The greatest humanist movement of all time, the Renaissance, was des- 
ctibed by the Party criticism as having class limitations and inconsequential, and 
the contemporary humanism of the free democratic countries was called a sign of 
reaction and trivial philanthropy. The concept of eternal truths, beauty, the sacred- 
ness of human personality, individual qualities and their free expression were 
defined in Soviet phraseology as hypocritical morality and demagogic twaddle. 

In opposition to these supposedly bourgeois, capitalist and reactionary ethical 
norms the proletarian philosophy has throughout the Soviet period been con- 
sttucting its own “socialist” moral doctrine. Violence, treachery, calumny, black- 
mail, informing, provocation and cynicism are all permissible, justified, even 
essential and to be encouraged, if they aid in establishing and strengthening the 
dictatorship of the proletatiat. This morality is at the basis of the Soviet citizen’s 
education. 


By now Lenin’s precepts have arei their own theoretical justification: 
“The concepts of good and evil... depend on the economic relations in a given 
society.”3 As distinct from bourgeois humanism there is proletarian or socialist 
humanism: “Proletarian, socialist humanism is a feature of the... ideology 
and practice of the proletariát.” It is linked inseparably with the struggle of the 
proletariat. 


Fundamentàl to socialist humanism are class hatred, also known as class 
implacability, and intolerance, which are to accompany the struggle for Com- 
munism. Socialist humanism both justifies and legalizes this hatred and the need 
for revolutionary violence, Before the Revolction people who knew Lenin said 
of him: “This Lenin is an evil man. He has evil, wolf’s eyes.”® Lenin could not 
tolerate persons who thought differently than he did and even threatened one 
liberal-minded woman: “Just you wait, we'll hang people like you on lampposts.” 

Stalin abandoned threats in favor of direct destruction of his opponents, and 
even of millions of completely innocent citizens. Hatred and an animal-like malice 
were elevated to the level of a philosophical doctrine. Atheism, cynicism and 
treachery became Soviet moral virtues. On them is based both the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Soviet state.'Assertions that proletarian hatred is reserved 
only for oppressors and enemies of the people are an attempt to veil the truth, 





3 BSE, 2nd ed., 1954, XXX, 205. 
4 Ibid., 1952, XIM, 195. : ` 
5 Tyrkova- Vilyams, Na puiyakb k svobode (On the Wey to Freedom), Chekhov Publishers, New 
York, 1952, p. 190. 
. © Ibid. 
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since in fact-every one in the Soviet Union who holds his own opinion is con- 
sidered an enemy. 


In order to implant and instill socialist huinenism, the philosophy of mis- 
anthrophy, the Bolsheviks utilize all propaganda means at their disposal, includ- 
ing works of art. The Bolsheviks exploit the ethic function of art to the detriment 
of the esthetic side. However, they make no difference between ethics and politics, 


In the USSR there cannot be a non-class, non-Party art, because art must be 
imbued with the spirit of the class struggle of the proletariat for the successful 
implementation of the aims of its dictatorship and it must be distinguished by its 
international fighting spirit, by its conscious subordination to the tasks of socialist 
construction. It must also ences Soviet people in the spirit of Communism and 

Communist mortality. 


In order to achieve this aim the Patty has set artists the task of arousing 
hatred. Writers, painters, actors and musicians are obliged to“ unmask and brand .. 
to flay the remnants of the old.”? 


Every work of art, on Party orders, must be imbued with hatred to that which 
is hostile‘to the esthetic ideals of the Soviet citizen, the builder of Communism. 
Socialist humanism was thus introduced in the USSR on orders from above. 


The first champion of the Party line among artists in the Soviet Union was the 
Party critic and dramatist Lunacharsky. As People’s Commissar for Education 
and a member of the Party Central Committee, he was given special directives 
and powers in the field of art. In his articles and notes, collected in Articles on the 
Theater and Drama, there are many lessons on the precepts of Soviet morality and 
esthetics. “We have never been distinguished by excessive softness in struggle,” 
he claims, and regrets that “we have not yet buried old Russia deeply enough, we 
have not yet dealt her the final blow.”® Lunacharsky appeals for application of the 
methods of socialist humanism: “If the enemy is in a bad situation, if he is dying 
and wheezing, do not just hope that he will die any way, but finish him off.’’® 
Workers in the field of creative art are required, in the name of the Revolution, to 
act as detectives. The enemy, it would seem, lives in a camouflaged way, and the 
artist’s joh is to expose this enemy. 

Behind Lunacharsky, as champions and mentors of the new “humanism,” 
were the organizations of proletarian writers (RAPP and similar associations) 
and of proletarian musicians (RAPM). The Party made use of these to destroy 
all trends of which it disapproved. The Soviet leaders had at their disposition 
many and varied methods for bringing into the orbit of socialist humanism the 
semi-Party and non-Party art workers, including the outstanding ones. The 
futuristic poet Mayakovsky, following Lunacharsky’s example, cried “Lets 
stamp on this enemy’s throat” and “He who is not with us is against us.” He 
frequently aroused anger and hatred with his verse. ' 





7 Sorèiskaya muzyka, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, pp. 5—6. : 
8 Iskusstvo, Moscow, 1938, pp. 160 and 102. 
® Thid., p. 32. 


A great imprint was made on Soviet art by Gorky with his propagation of a 
misanthropist art, although before the Revolution he had enjoyed fame as a 
humanist. In the USSR he became one of the founders of “socialist humanism.” 
He used his great name to hide the truth about the concentration camps, waxed 
enthusiastic over the policy of extermination at Solovki and in the construction 
of the White Sea Canal. He preached harsh and merciless hatred of enemies. 
Gorky’s statement, “If the enemy does not surrender he will be destroyed,” 
became a classic quotation in the Soviet Union and his “undying hatred” became 
one of the chief characteristics of socialist humanism. 

Together with Gorky another great Russian writer, Aleksei Tolstoi, was active 
in the same field. Although he had nothing to do with the revolutionary movement, 
and was indeed on the other side when the Revolution occurred, he managed to 
fall in line with the Bolsheviks! “Tn hatred of its enemies our art has drawn a deep 
moral and cteative theme, and for this reason it now flashes like a sword over the 
enemy’s head.”’1° 


Foreign film critics have frequently noted the attempt, in Soviet films, to 
create animal-like people. Chekhov’s characters, for example, lose every trace of 
softness, good nature, lenience and kindliness and instead become persons delib- 
erately endowed with biting satire and malice. ‘The same process may be observed 
in plays, where the producers, at the Party’s demand, seek in every way to 
blacken representatives of the old world. In this way new treatments of Ostrovsky’ s 
plays Mad Money, Poverty is no Vice and The Sheep and the Wolves atise, in which 
good-natured and thoughtless, but basically intelligent and charming people are 
transformed into loafers and spongers who zre a danger to the Soviet system. 
The author’s intention of making the villains repent is ignored, and, instead, the 
plays tend to end with an angry unmasking of a class enemy. 

It is noteworthy that almost all the speeches made by Soviet artists at various 
congresses and conferences of the “partisans of peace” usually end, after a “‘peace- 
ful” beginning, with appeals to hate and unmask enemies. For example, a lead- 
ing Soviet artist, Buchma, threatened at one such congress that “art would be 
smashed out of the hands of the bourgeoisie,” while another artist, Khorava, 
considered it his duty to “unmask the intrigues of the imperialists.” 11 The song 
writer Novikov reminded delegates that the “martial Soviet song now rings out” 
throughout the world, that it “is becoming a stake through the throat of the 
imperialists ... and arms millions of people.” 


A typical representative of the Bolshevik policy of cynicism and Communist 
morality is the Soviet writer Ehrenburg. His road as a writer passed from 4 - 
Prayer for Russia and patriotic propaganda during World War I to the publication 
of Communist demagogy and lies. Although he quite recently defamed Switzer- 
land and that country’s government with a malicious lampoon, he recently 
appealed there for friendship, and he impressed everyone with his politeness. 
However, it is sufficient to read some of his works in recent years to understand 


10 BSE, 2nd ed., 1947, VoL “USSR,” p. 1597. 
11 Sosstskoe iskussivo, Moscow, December 5, 1951. 
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the leitmotif of this Peace Prize laureate. One of his critics states quite rightly 
that in his works “one does not feel love of the world... of children and mothers... 
Where he speaks words of hatred his voice takes on a harsh tone... His articles 
- and speeches ... do not appeal for peace but for a merciless and cruel struggle.” 1 
His style is the brightly-colored palette of anger and hate. It contains an abun- 
dance of hysteria, abuse and bad language. 

The above examples are sufficient to illustrate the considerable mental change 
which has affected several writers and artists, whom the Bolsheviks have forced 
to serve the regime, to justify it and to proclaim a theme of hatred, cruelty, malice, 
cynicism, lies and distortion—the specific characteristics of socialist humanism. 

V. Odoevsky, one of the founders of Russian esthetics, warned: “God 
preserve us from concentrating all our mental, moral and physical forces in the 
material direction alone, however useful it may be.’”3 It may be noted with satis- 
faction that this warning has struck root among the Soviet artists of our time. 
` They have not lost faith in the three world forces, truth, goodness and beauty, 
of which Odoevsky spoke and they have not yet forgotten that beauty is merciful 
and good and brings people happiness. The principles of service to art proved 
undying even in the Soviet Union. At the beginning of the Revolution the actors 
of the Petrograd Mariinskaya Opera Theater sent a letter to People’s Commissar 
Lunacharsky in which they outlined the vital principles of humanist art: “The 
Christian idea of non-resistance to evil is more in keeping with the good art which 
we have the happiness to serve.” These representatives of the artistic intelli- 
gentsia, for whom the theater was the temple of art, wanted to hear from the new. 
authorities “pronouncement on the only eternal truth in art,” on the “establish- 
ment of a creative art to embrace all humanity,” in order to protect the people 
from “bad influences.” Lunacharsky called this letter a “ridiculous anachronism.” 

There were authors who introduced into Soviet art warm, soft, lyrical quali- 
ties, as for example Zolotarev in his opera The Decembrists (1925). This writer, 
howevet, was teproached by the critics for not having shown the “strong, 
contrasting ` characteristics,” and for having introduced “the contemplative 
admiration of the landownetr’s countty-seat way of life... and the idealistic essence 
of the courtiers’ revolution.” He also failed to find a means of depicting “the 
terrible despotism of autocracy.” 15 

Nevertheless, thirty years later, in composer Shaporin’s interpretation of the 
_ Decembrist theme (1953), the signs of “good art” had not disappeared but were 
even greater and stronger. The critics’ asserted that this work did not show “‘the 
historical struggle,” but contained a lyrical tendency even in its depiction of the 
negative personages. , 

Humanism of the non-Party type found its expression in Shostakovich’s 
Lady Macbeth and Frenkel’s Ugryum River. Shostakovich’s heroine, Katerina 
Izmailova, a criminal, is portrayed as a ray in the darkness and is intended to 


13 Vesinik, Munich, 1954, No. 6, p. 155. 

13 V, Odoevsky, Desyat povastei (Nine Tales), Chekhov Publishers, New York, 1954, pp. 16—17. 
M Testralny aimanakb, Moscow, 1946, Vol. 2/4, pp. 38—61. 

15 B, Berezovsky, Sostshaya opera (Soviet Opera), Leningrad, 1940, pp. 68—69. 





evoke sympathy in the audience. The composer adopts the same approach to the 
mass of exiles engaged in forced labor. The whole concept of the opera shows the 
influence of Dostoevsky, particularly his House of the Dead. Indeed, Shostakovich’s 
idea of the “insulted and injured” was so clear in the work, and so opposed to the 
Party line, that destructive criticism of it and the author in a special decree (1934) 
was a foregone conclusion. However, even this did not kill the humanistic 
aspirations of Soviet artists and writers. In 1951 Frenkel, in the opera mentioned 
above, portrayed Anfisa, a woman similar to Katerina Izmailova. Because of the 
composer’s evident sympathy for her, she, too, is transformed from a negative 
personage into a positive one who predominates in the audience’s mind over all 
the other characters. Frenkel concentrated’ all his. attention on her depiction, © 
endowing her with “noble and sweet melody,” while the revolutionary personali- 
ties received only passive and schematic treatment. 

‘The humanistic traditions in music, which appeared in so many different forms 
in the ‘works of Soviet composers, so disquieted the leaders that the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers, at one of its plenary sessions, took up the problem 
of an increase in moods taken “God knows from what depths of feelings.” 18 


Several Soviet dramatists were also subjected to harsh criticism. Among them. . 
were ‘V. Ivanov, Leonov and Lavrenev because their creative work contained 
“ever more deepening non-class [conscious] reactionary humanistic tendencies. ts 


The history of Soviet art shows a persistent tendency. for true humanism to 
emerge. Soviet authors make use of every loophole when Party attention slackens, 
or during periods of liberalism. Paustovsxy’s works, Zorin’s The Guest, Gorodets- 
ky’s Public Figure and even Ehrenburg’s Thaw should be viewed primarily from ` 
the humanistic viewpoint common to‘all humanity, as also should Khachaturian’s ` 
article “Sincerity” in Sovetskaya muzyka and Pomerantsev’s articles in Novy mir. 
In all these works one feels the desire to free art from Party control and to prevent 
the characteristics of misanthropy, so unnatural in art, from being forced on it. 


While Stanislavsky, a producer and pedagogue of genius, taught that one 
should seek out that element of good within the bad man, the law of the class 
struggle, of proletarian vigilance and implacability, teaches the contrary: One 
should examine the good to find where it is bad, to beat the enemy even when he has 
been turned to ashes or praying for forgiveness. A cruel threat hangs over the ` 
heads of those who dare to overstep this boundary line and forget Party principles. 
In the 1920’s a literary group called Pereval, consisting mostly of young people 
and former Civil War soldiers, asserted through its leader, Voronsky, that art was 
the “war of the beautiful,” that it was primarily a peaceful occupation, and that it 
be, allowed to write in this spirit. The result was the disbanding of Pereval and the 
physical liquidation of many members (Voronsky, Zarudin, Lezhnev). The te- 
mainder then realized that non-Party humanism “was never encouraged by the 
Bolsheviks . . and by the time of the Stalin trials of all who een differently 





16 Sovatskoe iskussivo, January 12, 1952. 
11 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Small Soviet AE 1930, Vol. VIL, “Russian Literature.” 
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[from the dictator] it was simply punishable by law as collaboration with the 
enemies of the Soviet system.””18 


The famous poet Gumilev, who proclaimed “all the best that is in us,” was 
liquidated. Esenin, who could not stand the pressure in an epoch of evil and malice, 
committed suicide. Even the great artists and writers who went along with the 
system, such as Gorky, Mayakovsky and Meierkhold, but who deviated from the 
principles of class hatred, ended tragically. 

Humanistic ideas and principles, morality, religion, truth, sincerity and hon- 
esty in art have been crushed by the cruelty and anger of the Party terror. Central 
Committee decrees have acquired a standard form for “unmasking and crushing:” 
“The decree comes down harshly upon...;” “The merciless criticism of the 
Party...,” “The Party has crushed...,” “The Party has mercilessly meted out justice 
to...” etc, are typical examples of the phraseology used. The Party does not 
sleep, and if the Soviet author shows the slightest elements of humanity or soft- 
ness the Party watchdogs descend upon him: “We must put an end to false ethics, 
to liberalism.” These instructions of course are backed up by.repressive measures 
ranging from a reprimand to exile. 

Stalin’s death did not lead to any changes which could deeply affect art and 
literature. Artists are still required to show ideological vigilance and implacability, 
and to use art as a force in politico-artistic condemnation. 

The principal document and the only basis of the “new” Party policy in the 
life of Soviet art was until very recently the decree of the Second All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers held at the end of 1954. Noteworthy is the fact that the 
liberalistic speeches wete criticized at the end by the Party leaders, and all writers 
and creative workers were set unequivocal tasks, in which misanthropy camou- 
flaged as socialist humanism played the leading role. The declaration made by the 
Party Central Committee to the Congress, which is to be taken as a program for 
action,® proposes that Soviet artists continue, as before, to flay the survivals of 
the old and castigate the indifferent and the sluggards. In order to make every- 
thing quite clear, a further meeting, this time of Moscow writers, was called at 
which the problem of humanism was made even clearer for the Soviet writer. 
K. Simonov appealed to those participating to struggle against “any attempts 
to sidetrack literature... from actual problems of politics” and to avoid repro- 
ducing in their works “the heroes of individualism, of spiritual philistinism.’’2° 

Severe criticism was leveled at this meeting at works such as Zorin’s The 
Guests, Gorodetsky’s Public Figure, Virta’s The Fall of Pompeii and other works in 
which the critics found a tendency to depict non-Party humanism, “to round off 
the corners” and to portray views which were considered pernicious and hostile 
to the very spirit of Soviet literature. All those who had given way to the in- 
fluence of the thaw of the all-forgiving humanism were warned that they should 
draw the appropriate lessons. m% 


18 G. Glinka, Na perevale (At the Crossing), Chekhov Publishers, New York, 1954, p. 23. 


19 Somiskaya kultura, Moscow, May 26, 1955. 
20 Literaturnaya gazsta, Moscow, May 5, 1955. 


2 Boleta , “9 


One of the articles in Literaturnaya gazeta provides the answer to those re- 
viewers of Soviet art who hope for some evolutionary process: “The fact of the 
‘coexistence of the two systems, the camp of socialism and the camp of capitalism, 
does not by any means lead to reconciliation of opposed philosophies.” 


In other words, there is no liberalization, the system is unshakeable, and 
misanthropy will continue to be the policy of Party art. Materialism, amorality, 
atheism, implacability toward enemies remain as before the effective forces of the 
Bolshevik philosophy. In view of socialist humanism, the “working-over” of 
the artist’s mind, the leveling of his individuality, and the persecution of truthful 
and good art, no work can appear which is on a high plane in ideas. Bolshevik 
policy gives full play, however, to the substitutes for art which are built on so- 
cialist realism and which do great harm to humanity with their propaganda for the 
atheistic, misanthropic ideas of Bolshevik doctrine. 





21 Ibid., April 26, 1955, 
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Soviet—Chinese Relations 
A. KASHIN 


Ina public lecture in Frankfurt-am-Main in September last year, Carlo Schmidt, 
a member of the West German government delegation which had recently 
visited Moscow, spoke of a conversation he had had with a Soviet government 
representative. During their talk the subject of China was discussed. “But,” said 
Schmidt’s interlocutor, “China, unfortunately, is not Albania. The problems are 
not the same-and the scale is quite different.” 


This is a revealing statement; at a time when the outside world is trying to 
guess what the honied words of friendship being exchanged between Mao Tse- 
tung’s China and the USSR are really masking, the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party has not yet managed to find a suitable formula for re- 
solving the mutual relations between the two most powerful Communist nations 
in the world. 


Lenin did not leave his followers anything definite on the subject, but the 
outcome of World War II, which left Eastern Europe in the Soviet orbit, made 
it necessary to take some kind of action. There are many variations on the theme 
“Our Relations with our Brother Republics,” ranging from direct occupation 
to the appointment of Marshal Rokossovsky to a post in Poland and the cam- 
ouflaging of Soviet military units as the Polish national army. These actions met with 
varying success. In the case of Marshal Tito, for instance, they were a complete 
failure. No formula applicable to all cases has yet been devised, and the relation- 
ships between the Communist parties now firmly in the saddle in a number of 
countries are improvized according to the circumstances. The degree of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each individual Communist state would seem to 
be determined to meet the immediate requirements, two factors being of decisive 
importance: the stability of the established order, that is the ability of the local 
Communists to retain power by their own strength, and the degree to which a 
local variation of 'Titoism is possible. However, the problems that have arisen in 
the course of the development of relations with the Eastern European states are 
fairly simple in comparison with those facing the USSR since the Communists 
became established in China, 


China certainly is not an Albania, and what is being done without much 
difficulty in the latter is completely out of the question in the former. The methods 
by which the Soviet Communist Party can influence China are largely limited to 
the field of economics. The direct occupation of the country by Soviet forces is 
impossible. Mao ‘Tse-tung and his advisers are linked with Moscow primarily by 
the international situation, volition, and a common desire to a the size and 
influence of the Communist bloc. 
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The question of whether Titoism is possible in China cannot be taken seriously 
at the present stage of developments. Such a phenomenon is impossible and is, 
moreover, not wanted by the Chinese Communist government, which is by no 
means in the same position as the government of any East European country once 
was. It is completely able to defend its independence and beat off the Soviet 
Communist Party’s efforts to interfere in its internal affairs. : 

Thus, the question is not so much one of Titoism (a national, independent 
communism) as it is to what extent the two leading Communist countries can 
coordinate and how far the Chinese Communist Party will be successful in not 
becoming detached from the Soviet Communist Party (although, in essence, a 
detachment occured at the moment the Chinese Communist Party came out into 
the open and Mao T’se-tung became the head of the de facto Chinese government), 
while squeezing out the Soviets to some extent in certain propaganda, military 
and economic areas. 

Under the facade presented by assertions of mutual esteem there is undoubt- 
edly a hidden, internal struggle which becomes more vigorous as the antagonists 
realize that their victories can be only local. One example is the “liberation” of 
Tibet in 1950. The rivalry between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties on 
this occasion is established beyond dispute. Several months before Chinese troops 
appeared in Lhasa, groups of Soviet topographers had appeared in Tibet; the 
acquisition of the country had begun i in a manner similar to what had taken place 
in western China. Then again, it is well known that the main assistance afforded 
Ho Chi Minh comes’ from China and that the Chinese are carrying out the cam- 
paign of infiltration into India and other Far Eastern and Middle Eastern countries. 
However, it is not so widely known that even on the European propaganda market 
the Chinese are gradually beginning to put pressure on their Moscow competitors. 
For example, Chinese propaganda directed towards England meets with greater 
success than Soviet. Again, in France, China has already participated in an inter- 
national exhibition and is preparing for greater successes at the next. The pil- 
gtimage to Moscow of orthodox Communists, fellow travelers and even those 
' members of the European intelligentsia awaiting enlightenment from the East 
is gradually becoming adumbrated by the pilgrimage to Peiping. 

Prior to 1949 the Chinese Communist Party was only one of many similar 
patties. Admittedly, it had acquired a hold on part of the country but-this hold 
was constantly threatened by government occupation and therefore there was need 
to act with circumspection. Only Moscow could be expected to assist the Chinese 
Communists in their struggle with Chiang Kai-shek. 

The link between the fates of Chinese and Soviet Communism was absolute; 
the fall of the Soviet government would have meant the end of the Chinese 
Communists. In his attempts. to help the “homeland of the workers” Mao fre- 
quently appeared to be acting contrary to his own interests. In addition, there 
have been many cases of Chinese Communism receiving rather rough treatment 
from Moscow, although the Chinese have not reciprocated in a like manner. 

The Sian incident may be cited’as an example of Moscow’s interference. 
Chiang Kai-shek had been captured by the Communists; the border army, with 
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its headquarters in Sian, was demanding the unification of all national forces to 
fight against Japan, while Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang, who had been given the task 
of fighting the Communists, had in fact gone over to their side. In December 1936, 
the whole world expected any minute to hear that Chiang Kai-shek had been shot. 
Instead came the cry of Jxvestia: “The Sian plot ... comprises a danger not only 
for the Nanking government but for whole of China. It is obvious to everyone 
that in spite of the anti-Japanese banner of Chang Hsiieh-liang, his action may 
‘play into the hands of the Japanese militarists,”? 

In those days the fear of Japanese encroachment on the Soviet Far East out- 
weighed all other considerations. Chiang Kai-shek, the “hangman of the Chinese 
people,” was needed by the Soviet Communist Party more than the Sian plotters, 
since only he could rally China against the Japanese. ‘The interests of a brother 
Communist party were sacrificed to Soviet territorial and foreign political interests. 
Since one of the three representatives of the Communist high command invited 
to Sian by Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang’ was Chou En-lai, Mao’s personal re- 
presentative, Izvestia’s outcry was a direct blow at the “Chinese Stalin’s” prestige. 

No less typical of Soviet-Chinese relations of the period was the Sino-Soviet 
nonaggression pact signed on August 21, 1937, only six weeks after the beginning 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict. In itself the agreement could not have had any 
influence on the outcome of the war or on the internal relations of the Chinese 
political parties. However, immediately after the agreement had been drawn up, 
Soviet aid to Chiang Kai-shek’s central government began to flow, and by Asian 
standards this aid was by no means small. At the same time, “volunteer” pilots 
began to be sent with the planes, thereby increasing even more the value of this 
assistance, since at that time China had no airplanes or pilots other than those 
received from Moscow. 

It is interesting to note that when the need arose the agreement was signed not 
with Mao’s comparatively weak government but with the acknowledged govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, whom the Chinese Communists were constantly 
reviling. Nor did Moscow demand guarantees that Soviet arms would not be 
used against the Chinese Communists. Instead of giving way to cries of confusion 
and protest Mao bowed before Moscow’s decision, and the Chinese Party’s 
official press printed articles exhotting that a common front be formed with 
Chiang Kai-shek and all sections of the Kuomintang to fight Japan. The pic- 
quancy of these events lies in the fact that in 1935, a year before the Sian incident 
and two years before the Sino-Soviet pact, the heroic “long march,” which brought 
the Chinese soviets to the borders of the USSR, had taken place, Almost half the 
participants in this march were killed en route by the Kuomintang army. Then, 
after scarcely settling down in a new place, Mao had been obliged to play along 
with the central government and sign his letters to Chiang Kai-shek “Your 
younger brother.” 

At the height of the war with Japan, the Chinese Communist Party was 
clever enough to adopt a chameleon-like covering. At that time the main point 





- 4 Igsestia, December 14, 1936. 
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on the agenda for both the USSR and the local Communist government in China 
was American aid. This covering was clever enough to deceive even experienced 
international commentators, whose statements today sound extremely naive. 
Thus one soutce believed that by 1944 the Chinese Communist Party had become 
rooted in its own soil, and was sinified, nationalistic. Simultaneously, the Com- 
munist leadership was depicted as no longer looking upon America as a land of 
predatory capitalism, battening on the Chinese people while nourishing a decadent 
Kuomintang for its own interests: the Communists had been convinced that the 
word “democracy” meant roughly the same things to the Americans as it did to the 
Chinese. Thus, America, rather than being an enemy of reform and change, was 
now, a protagonist. Moreover, the Chinese Communists were described as 
belonging to an independent organization with only nominal ties with Moscow.? 
The only explanation for such policial myopia on the part of experienced 
observers is that a normal person’s and a normal party’s reactions to Moscow’s 
political zigzags would have produced the results that the source quoted believed 
had taken place. But the Communist Party is not a normal party and Mao Tse-tung 
did not have the slightest intention of renouncing his own peculiar concept of 
democracy. However, in order to maintain his right to his own opinion on the 
matter he needed further Soviet assistance. i 


The very fact that experienced observers could be deceived indicates the extent 
to which thé Chinese Communists were prepared to go to mask their ties with 
Moscow when the international situation demanded it. A nominal schism could 
~ easily have become very real had either of the sides so desired. Such a schism did 
not take place, nor, in effect, could one have occurted for reasons already men- 
tioned, Over and above the awe that Stalin’s name inspired, the Yenan Communists 
_ were in far greater need of the Soviet Union than the USSR needed them at the 
time the war with Germany was being brought to a successful conclusion. 


The Soviet Communists’ dominant role in Chinese affairs was determined not 
only by their more favorable international and domestic position but by their 
greater experience. In the last analysis, the camouflage practiced, even though 
dictated by the situation, was ordered from Moscow. The Soviet Central Commit- 
tee considered Mao’s advisers and even Mao himself too childish: the, Chinese 
Communists were not slick enough and their policy was too much affected by 
sentiment. They were still far behind mentors, who had long thrown off all 
youthful susceptibility even when what seemed to be of prime importance from ' 
the Communist point of view was at stake. 


The Soviet Communist Party’s greater experience was also in evidence. when 
World War II was coming to a close in the Far East. In China this war was met by 
Chu Teh’s appeal to the Communist armies to accept the Japanese capitulation 
and move into Manchuria. This is indicative of the provincialism of the Yunan - 
leaders. In August and September 1945 Moscow was still not ready to exchange 
its policy of the carrot for that of the stick in its relations with the rest of the world. 





4 Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby, Thwnder ont of China, Sloane Publishers, New York, 1948. 
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To hand Manchuria over to the Chinese Communists would have been too 
obvious an infringement of the Sino-Soviet treaty and would have evoked a pro- 
test not only in China but from the world at large. It is open to speculation how 
the Communist infiltration of Manchuria would have ended had the Soviet 
Communist Party followed the line advocated by the Chinese Communist Party, 
At least there is little doubt that such a step would have evoked strong resistance 
and much greater alertness on the part of me Western democracies than in fact 
was the case. 


Chu: Teh’s appeal was rejected, the Soviet authorities categorically opposing 
open Communist penetration into Manchuria. Thus, instead of Communist 
armies, forces with all the appearance of nationalist troops marched into Man- 
churia. Only when they were firmly established there did they show themselves 
to be Communists in disguise. At the same time there was an influx of civilians, 
who later turned out to be disbanded partisan groups which had been directed 
from Yenan. As no formal cause for protest had been given, Manchuria remained 
in Communist hands. 

The fine synchronization of the actions of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties had brought Mao to Peiping. This synchronization became possible only 
because one of the parties had a predominant position. However, from 1950 the 
position began to change. To start with, the Chinese Communist Party’s need of 
Soviet aid and moral support has become less pressing. Mao is now master of 
China, a country with a population of 600,000,000, and an army of several million 
men, and his position is at least as strong as Stalin’s was. There is still need of 
assistance but conditions have changed to such an extent that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party can give its Soviet counterpart just as much as it receives. Peiping 
has every tight to claim equality, and it is hardly likely that Moscow will again be 
able to organize a relationship under which she would become the dominant 
partner. 

The outside world does not have and is not likely to have any documentary, 
information on Sino-Soviet relationships while all the archives remain in Com- 
munist hands. Official protocols and texts of agreements, pacts, and so on are 
available but these do not reveal the real state of affairs. The trade agreement of 
1950, for*example, masked a military and political pact of much greater import. 

No relationships between countries, even those which are extremely well 
disposed to one another, can exist without traces of conflict. This becomes more 
obvious in the case of China when the unprincipled, opportunistic character of 
the Communist doctrine of action is recalled. 

The first major split pointing not just to misunderstandings but to serious 
rivalry was the Kao Kang affair. Kao, the former dictator of Manchuria and auto- 
crat of all northwest China, suddenly committed suicide, thereby, as the Party de- 
ctee worded it, dealing the Party a stab in the back: The Chinese do not even 
attempt to conceal what really happened, and by accusing him of aspirations 
towards autonomy really accused Moscow of, at least, connivance. For Kao could 
not having considered even trying to establish an autonomous position if he had 
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` Snot had the backing of the Soviet Union. The fact that his relations with the 
Russian Communists were most cordial is evident from his appointment to the 
northwest district of China, on the borders of the USSR. 


The Soviet Union has always had pretensions on Manchuria. Conflicts between 
the Chinese and Moscow central committees on this score were not difficult to 
foresee. Chinese Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) was an even stranger case. The 
struggle for this region once threatened to develop into a real split when numbers 
of those who had taken part in the “long march” tried, under Chang Ho-tao, 
to penetrate into this province, after breaking off from the main body: Again 
Moscow castigated the deviators, first, because Sinkiang was more or less in 
Soviet hands and consequently the newcomers would have been unwanted immi- 
grants, and, second, becatise the Soviet government did not have the slightest 
desire of handing Sinkiang over to the Chinese, even to the friendly Chinese 
Communists. 


At that time Sinkiang was not just a sphere of Soviet influence, it was virtually 
Soviet territory which the Soviet Communist Party was slowly but surely pre- 
paring for autonomy, followed by possible inclusion in the USSR, as had 
happened to Tannu-Tuva. Sinkiang is just as vital to modern China as Manchuria, 
since these are the only two regions of the country which could have formed 
‘the basis for China’s industrialization. 


_ Hints of the quarrel between Moscow and Peiping on the question of where 
the main center of China’s industry is to be located have already appeared in the 
world’s press. Moscow is advocating Sinkiang; Peiping, Manchuria. The reasons 
are clear: Sinkiang ‘can be controlled easier from Moscow than from Peiping, 
a situation that will not change after the work on the west-China highway is 
completed. \ : 


However, territorial claims do not form the main stumbling block. Much 
more importance is the struggle for a new division of spheres of influence, a 
struggle which began in Stalin’s time. China is much closer and presents a greater 
danger to such countries as India, Indonesia and Siam, all of which have cultural 
connections, and more important, problems in common with China. 


However, for Moscow to have left China to go unfettered in these countries 
would have meant a loss of influence in vast regions, together with a slow but 
steady movement toward the East. There is no telling where the center of world 
Communism would have been after this process had come to an end. 


The Communists know better than anyone that Asia is beginning to play an ' 
ever-increasing rolein world politics. With its enormous population, its practi- 
cally untouched natural resources and its infant but highly-promising industry, 
Asia promises to acquire even greater significance. Lenin once said: “The toad to 
Paris leads through Peiping.” He did not consider that Peiping might refuse to be 
only a stopping place on this route but rather wish to become the starting point 
and, moreover, send out its own wagon. 


- 3 James A. Michener, Votre of Asia, New York, 1952. 
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However, this could not lead to a break, since, at the moment, Moscow and 
Peiping are mutually indispensible and will be so for a.long time. China, like the 
USSR, is in “capitalist encirclement,” and is not in a position to build up its 
industry by its own resources. China needs financial and technical assistance. 

In order to establish themselves once and for all in the country, the Chinese 
Communists still have to achieve coniplete collectivization. When carrying out 
domestic measures Mao’s party is hampered by the need to cooperate with the 
national bourgeoisie, which is inimical toward the Chinese Communist Party. On 
' the other hand, Mao has his trump cards. The reins of Chinese Communism and 
the country are firmly in his hands. In the Chinese Party Central Committee he 
is not the primus inter pares but simply the primus. Stalinism in China has been 
rejected in theory but is realized in practice. Mao’s henchmen worked together 
during their underground existence in Yenan, know each other well and trust one 
another more than, for example, Khrushchev trusts Bulganin or Molotov trusts 
Malenkov. Of course, there is not complete freedom from inner-party struggles, but 
they have not yet reached the stage where almost all strength is spent on, them. 
China has long been free of wide-spread purges in the top party ranks. Even 
more important is the fact that the Chinese Communist Party has only just ac- 
quired power. It still numbers in its ranks thousands ‘of enthusiastic idealists in 
whom stagnation has not reached the stage prevalent in the Soviet Communist 
_ Party. Finally, Mao is the last theoretician of Marxism with 'a claim to having 
contributed to Marxism-Leninism. 


Although there is no question of China playing the predominant role at least 
there is the possibility of equality in Soviet-Chinese relations. China needs the 
Soviet Union, but no more than the Soviet Union needs China. 

It would seem that in the countries of Asia there is a rivalry between two 
sbades of Communism: Chinese and Soviet. From the Indian viewpoint, for 
example, the Chinese experiment is of more interest, if only since Indian problems 
are similar to China’s, but not at all similar to the USSR’s. The fact that the Soviet 
leaders are now claiming that socialism has now been built in the Soviet Union is 
not of great importance to the Indians. Those Indians who have opted for socialism 
are not sọ much interested in a socialism already built as in the ways of building it. 
The advisers sent from Moscow are, of course, a great help. But here a difference 
of culture and history is felt. Their assistance is needed on the technical and 
financial plane, not on the spiritual. 


Even the process of collectivization, a concept borrowed from the Soviet 
Union, is carried out differently in China. The opposition of the peasantry springs 
both from the sources that made the Soviet, peasants resist, and from others, 
purely Chinese. The chief foe of Chinese Communism is Confuciusism and the day- 
to-day anti-Communism engendered byit. The methods of combating this phenom- 
, enon have to be worked out on the spot. Even the MGB would be of little use. 

In other words, the Chinese Communist Party is helped in its attempts to 
preserve its independence by its own special cultural path and its own way of life 
and development. Moreover, in the Soviet Union few people can speak Chinese. 
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In China, on the other hand, Russian is obligatory in all schools, some of which 
have special curricula comprising only Russian and political subjects. Every two 
years these schools graduate qualified Russian translators. As a result the Soviet 
advisers are dependent on the Chinese, not the other way round. As Soviet culture _ 
and literature penetrate into China the Chinese have the chance to select and reject. 
They are absorbing what pre-Revolutionary Russia and the USSR has to offer at 
a much faster rate than the Soviet Union can absorb the lessons of Chinese history. 

Another important factor also enters into the picture: Western influence in 
China. This influence is very strong in view of the large number of so-called 
overseas Chinese, that is, persons educated abroad. Their numbers continue to 
grow as new contingents of doctors, scientists and technicians return home after 
completing their courses. Moreover, over the past few decades, other forms of 
Western influence have been very strong and cannot be liquidated in a few years. 

The Chinese.government and Party are struggling against this influence but 
in the very process are subject to the shaping of outside ideas. It is especially 
difficult to combat this at the moment, since the Party itself, particularly the upper 
echelons, is permeated with “Westerners.” Without a doubt a certain alienation 
from the USSR and an anti-Moscow group does exist in Peiping. 


For the Chinese Communists the problem of keeping China Communist 
and of strengthening their position there outweighs any thoughts of strength- 
ening the USSR. An important point in the development of events in this respect 
-was the death of Stalin, who had been for Mao and for all his aides the 
gteatest authority. Mao owed his position as head of the Chinese Communist 
Party to, Stalin. Neither Khrushchev nor Bulganin, nor indeed anyone else from 
the present Moscow elite has the same authority for the Chinese. The visit to 
Peiping in October 1954 of Bulganin and Khrushchev was a clear example of 
Moscow’s fall in prestige. Such a visit by Stalin would have been something un- 
heard of, and it is most improbable that Mao would have even dared to propose it. 

The Kremlin’s interference in China’s affairs is most difficult to determine at’ 
the moment. China has advisers from Moscow but their activities are kept within 
definite limits. They are completely isolated from the population. Thus, they have 
little chance of exerting an influence on the country’s domestic life. 

_ The Peiping government does not need the Soviet Union as mediator in its 
links with other states. Chou En-lai’s visit to India was no less triumphal than 
that of Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

In China’s relations to Moscow not only are centripetal forces at work but also 
centrifugal.’ These are determined by an ideological community of interests and by 
bare necessity. Nevertheless, they exist and the Soviet Central Committee is 
obliged to take them into consideration, since it realizes that every pressure from 
its side would immediately evoke a-counterpressure. The Kao Kang affair is a 
good indication of that. 

Personal loyalty to Mao is now obligatory for all Chinese Communists. Mao 
is for them higher than the Moscow hierarchy and at least he has more affinity with 
them. While in the Soviet Union, the struggle against the cult of the individual 
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is in full swing, in China more pictures of the leader are being printed. In this 
respect the development of the Chinese Communist Party again differs drastically 
from that of the Soviet Communist Party at the present stage. In its foreign and 
domestic policies China is going its own way, finding its own solutions to the 
problems that beset it. Moscow has a consultative voice but not a decisive one. 
From the Chinese point of view the history of Sino-Soviet relations has not been 
in the direction of a Chinese Titoism but rather towards strengthening the im- 
portance of China in the general setup of world Communism. It is possible that 
- the time is not far removed when Peiping will openly lay claim to the title of the 
Fourth Rome. As for the Soviet Communist Party, it seems that a purely com- 
petitive policy prevails, and differs from case to case: to use China to start the 
Korean war; to assist her to get on her feet industrially, but only to the extent that 
a country with 600,000,000 people would not constitute a danger to the Soviet 
Union itself; not to permit a complete break but to try everywhere possible to 
make a decisive influence felt. 

For the immediate future Sino-Soviet cooperation will continue and even 
increase. But in the same way Red China’s role on the foreign political scene will 
gtow, particularly in Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, if China manages to attain 
the position occupied in 1941, the centrifugal forces there will develop to the 
utmost. However, discussion of such possibilities is premature. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
A New Labor Dectee 


The Record of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published on May 8, i con- 


tained a decree issued on April 25, 1956 by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
changes in labor legislation. The reasons for the decree’s publication were 
given in the following words: 


As a result of the growth of the workers’ consciousness, the increase in their 
material well-being and cultural standards, discipline at enterprises and institutions 


has strengthened. Under these conditions the existing legal responsibility of-workers ` 


and salaried employees for unwarranted departure from enterprises and institutions 
and for repeated or prolonged absence without due. cause is not a necessity and can 
. be replaced by measures of a disciplinary and social nature.+ 
' On the basis of this, the Presidium of the Supteme Soviet made the following 
decisions: $ 
1. To abolish workers’ and salaried employees’ iat responsibility for un- 
warranted departure from enterprises and institutions and for repeated or pro- 
longed absence without due cause. 
2. To set aside sentences of pérsons convicted of unwarranted dre fom 
enterprises and institutions and for absence without due cause. : 
3. To dismiss all cases of unwarranted departure from enterprises and in- 
_ stitutions and of absenteeism not examined by the court up to the time’ of publi- 
cation of this decree. ~ 
'4. To rescind the conviction of citizens previously convicted and who have 
carried out their sentences for unwarranted departure from enterprises and in- 
stitutions and for absenteeism and also of persons who under the ee of the 
present dectee are no longer subject to sentence.? 


Thus, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR aie a number of 

earlier decrees which established legal responsibility for the above offenses. 
‘They were: 

1. The decree of the F Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
June 26, 1940 on the transition to an eight-hour day, a seven-day working week 
and the prohibition of unwarranted departure of workers and salaried employees 
from enterprises and institutions. (Exceptions are Articles 1 and 2 of this decree. 
These articles established an eight-hour working day instead of the then existing 
seven-hout day for workers and salaried employees of enterprises, a six-hour day 
for salaried employees of institutions and a six-hour day for minors from 16 to 
18 years of age, and introduced instead of the six-day week a seven-day working 
week, with one day, Sunday, a day of rest), ` 


1 Vedomosti Verkbownogo Soveta SSSR, May B, 1956, p. 246. 
2 Ibid., pp. 246-247. - 
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Under the sections that have been annulled persons leaving their employment 
without good reason were subject to imprisonment for from two to four months. 
Absence without due cause was liable to corrective labor at the place of employ- 
ment for up to six months with a loss of 25% of pay (Article 5). Directors of 
enterprises and heads of institutions were, for failing to bring to court persons 
guilty of these offences, subject to legal action under Article aes of the Crim- 
inal Code of the RSFSR (Article 6).° 


2. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
July 17, 1940 on the prohibition of unwarranted departure from work of tractor 
and combine operators working at the MTS. This decree brought tractor drivers 
and ‘brigade leaders and their assistants doing seasonal work on the MTS under 
the scope of the June 26 decree, except for Articles 1 and 2 which did not apply 
to them in view of the seasonal nature of agricultural work. However, the June 
26 decree applied in full to combine operators, as state employees of the MTS.+ 


3. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
October 19, 1940 òn the obligatory transfer of engineers, technicians, foremen, 
salaried employees and skilled workers from one enterprise or institution to 
another. On the basis of this decree persons in any of the categories listed guilty 
of failing to comply with the order of a people’s commissar to go from one 
place of employment to another were considered to have left their place of work 
without due cause and were therefore prosecuted under Article 5 of the June 26 
decree. In accordance with the decree, from October 20, 1940 labor agreements 
made for a specified period of time between enterprises and engineers, salaried 
employees or skilled workers were declared void, and personnel were obliged 
to remain at the place of employment mentioned in the agreement.® 


. 4. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
July 14, 1951 on the replacement of legal responsibility of workers and salaried 
employees for absence, except in cases of repeated or prolonged absence, by 

` measures of a disciplinary and social nature. In essence this decree completely 
annulled legal amenability for absence without due cause as laid out in the second 
part of Article 5 of the decree of June 26, 1940, since, from the text of the decree 
‘of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR issued on July 7, 1941, it 
follows that to, be absent on'several occasions without due cause was in the nature 


of a malicious avoidance‘of work and must be looked upon as unwarranted depat- ` 


ture. Thus, it would have to be classified in accordance with the first part of 
Article 5, of the June 26, 1940 decree.® 


It must be noted that the decree of July 14,-1951 was not published in Igvestia 
or Pravda not in the Record of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. ‘This means that it 
was published secretly, for the prosecuting magistracy and the courts. 





3 Izrestia, June 27, 1940, ` : 5 
, 4 Ibid, Joly 18; 1940. 
‘8 Thid., October 20, 1940. 
© Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, pp. 161-162. 
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5. The decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued, on November 13, 
1952 on innovations and changes in the decrees of July 17, 1940 and October 19, 
1940. This decree likewise did not appear in Pravda, Ixvestia or the Record of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. By it, the provisions introduced by the decree of July 
14, 1951 were extended to include the categories of workers and salaried em- 
ployees affected by the July 17, 1940 and October 19, 1940 decrees. 

Article 5 of the new decree under discussion establishes that now workers and 
salaried employees, when leaving of their own volition, are obliged to give two 
weeks’ notice to the administration of the enterprise or institution.” This article 
also reestablished the norms of Articles 44 and 46 of the 1922 edition of the Labor 
Code of the RSFSR, which is still valid, under which a labor agreement may be 
dissolved at the request of the employee, with the difference that notice was 
increased from one to two weeks.® This teestablishes the situation existing prior 
to June 26, 1940. 

Article 6 of the decree establishes that workers and salaried employees leaving 
of their own accord lose their seniority and are granted the right to receive 
benefits for temporary disability only after werking at least six months at the new 
place of employment.® This article reestablishes the provisions operative under 

. Article 11 of the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars ‘of the USSR, the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions issued on December 28, 1938,?° which first set these regulations, 
which were in effect until June 26, 1940. 

Prior to December 28, 1938 all workers and salaried A T teceived for 
temporary disability benefits amounting to the full amount of their pay. 

Thus, the April 25, 1956 decree permits workers and salaried employees 
to leave their employment voluntarily (Article 5), but the next article annuls their 
tight to benefits for illness for six months just because they took advantage of 
their tight to change employment. This deprivation, however, is only a part of the 
penalities imposed, since under the law of December 28, 1938, still valid, the 
benefit for illness amounts to 100% of the individual’s pay only after he has 
worked at one place more than six years; for those who have worked between ~ 
three and six years it is 80%; for those who have worked two to three ; years it is 
60%; and for those who have worked from six months to two years only 50%. 

Article 7 of the decree lists the penalities imposed by the director of the enter- 
prise or the head of the institution concetned on workers and employees ab- 
senting themselves: without due cause. They are as follows: 

I. Disciplinary, action in accordance with the internal labor regulations, or, 
at enterprises and institutions where there are special statutes on discipline, in 
accordance with these statutes. 


is Vedomosti. Verkbosnogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 

8 Kodeks zakonov o trude RSFSR (Labor Laws of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1930, p. 22. 
® Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 

10 Txvestia, December 29, 1938. g rg ‘ 

v bid. , yä 
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2. The deprivation for three months of the right to a percentage increase for 
' service ot a decrease of up to 25% of a one-time bonus for length of service. 


‘ 3. Dismissal with a corresponding entry in the labor book to the effect that 
the employee had been dismissed for being absent without due cause. The person 
dismissed loses his seniority and regains the right to temporary disability benefits 
only after working six months or more at the new place of employment.1# i 


Yy. P. Mironenko 


‘The Economy 


Ecónomic Relations Between the USSR and the Satellites 
in 1956 


Almost since the beginning of the Soviet regime the foreign trade policy of 
the USSR has been directed toward achieving economic self-sufficiency. At the 
end of the 1920’s and the beginning of the 1930’s, in order to accelerate the process 
of industrialization, the Soviets purchased equipment abroad and exported, in 
exchange, grain products and timber at dumping prices. Economic necessity at 
that time dictated the need for trade expansion. It is our feeling that the political 
factor, that is, the desire to disrupt the capitalist economic system by dumping 
Soviet goods at low prices, played only a secondary role. This would seem to 
be corroborated by the fact that, while pre-Revolutionary Russia’s share in world 
trade was about 4% just before World War I, in 1932, at the height of Soviet 
dumping and when world trade was at a low ebb due to the economic crisis in 
the 1930’s, the Soviet share was only 2.5%. Even this figure later dropped to 1%. 

The situation began to change after the European satellites entered the Soviet 
bloc, and especially after 1949 when China became Communist. A new term, “the 
world-wide socialist market,” then made its appearance in the Soviet vocabulary 
and was contrasted with the “rotting capitalist market.” Kommunist, No. 7, 1956 
states: “In 1917 the socialist system had 7.4% of the total population of the world 
and 15.9% of its territory. In 1955 the socialist states comprised 36% of humanity 
and 26.6% of world territory. The share of these states in world industrial 
production is about 30%.” 

In the ten postwar years, trade between the countries of the “‘socialist system” 
has increased continuously, On the average about three quarters of the foreign 
trade of countries in the Soviet bloc is with other countries within the bloc. The 
trade of the Soviet Union with the satellites comprises about 75—80% of Soviet 
foreign trade.1 

In recent years : a new tendency has appeared in the foreign trade of the USSR. 
More and more attempts ate being made to penetrate the markets of under- 
developed countries, primarily India; Burma, Afghanistan and the Near East. 


13 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 
1 Bulletin, March 1955, p. 35. 
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Political considerations are the primary reason for these attempts. First, it is 
important for the Soviets to neutralize the effect of the American Point Four 
Program of economic aid to under-developed countries. Second, the establishment 
of close economic relations with these nations should bring them, if not into the 
sphere of Soviet political influence, then at least into a state of benevolent neu- 
trality. Finally, exploitation of the long-standing antagonism toward the colonial 
powers in these under-developed countries should provide a broad oe 
for anti-capitalist and ‘anti-Western propaganda. 


Since 1953 the Soviets have been pursuing an active trade policy toward 
Western Europe and America. However, the Soviet Union has not succeeded in 
concluding trade agreements with the principal capitalist countries: The United 
States, Britain and Western Germany. Even the agreements concluded with 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries have not led to | 
any great expansion of trade except in the case of Finland. 


, Nevertheless, as a result of increased trade with the satellites and China and 
.of the efforts made in under-developed countries as well as in Europe, Bulganin 
_ was able to state at the Twentieth Party Congress: 7 


In the field of foreign trade the Soviet Union continued; during the Five-Year 
Plan just completed, its policy of extending mutually profitable economic relations 
with all countries. Last year the foreign trade turnover of our country was almost 
twice as great as in 1950, and our trade relations with the countries of people’s 
democracy have been broadened and strengthened. In 1955 the volume of foreign 
trade with them reached 19.5 billion rubles as compared with 10.6 billion tubles 
in 1950.8 


Since the Twentieth Party Congress, the main tendencies in Soviet foreign 
trade have been broadly similar to those during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. How- . 
ever, in each of the three foreign trade fields (trade with the satellites and China, 
with the under-developed countries and with Western Europe and North America) - 
certain new elements have appeared. As. early as the Twentieth Congress Khrush- 
chev stated, in his report, that the economic relations between the countries of 
the socialist bloc would have to change their character somewhat: 


At the present time there is.no need for every socialist country to develop 
necessarily all the branches of heavy industry as the Soviet Union was compelled 
to do, since the latter was for a long time the only country of socialism and in 
capitalist encirclement. Now, when the mighty commonwealth of socialist countries 
exists, and when their defense capacity and security depend on the industrial might 
of the whole socialist camp, each European country of people’s democracy can 

in the development of those branches of industry for which it has the 
most favorable natural and economic conditions. In. addition, this would create the 
necessary premises for freeing considerable resources for the development of agri- 
culture and light industry and on this basis satisfy ever more fully the material and 
cultural requirements of the nations.$ 





1 Pravda, February 22, 1956. 
3 Tbid., February 15, 1956. 
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Khrushchev’s thesis of the néed for an economic division of labor among 
the countries of the socialist bloc was taken up by the Soviet and satellite press. 
In Voprosy ekonomiki V. Alkimov and Ya. Kotkovsky virtually repeat Krushchev’s 
words.# 


Igvestia published an article on the same subject by E. Szyr, Chairman of the 
State Commission for Economic Planning of Poland.’ Finally, the same problem 
is dealt with in I. Dudinsky’s article in Kommunist.* The chief line of reasoning 
in all the discussion of this subject is as follows: In the satellite countries (primarily 
the European satellites) the main branches of heavy industry have already been 
built up. In the future, as Khrushchev said, there will be no need for every 
country to develop all branches of industry.. The economic cooperation of the 
socialist countries is to be based on a division of labor, which will depend prin- 
cipally on the natural, historical and economic features of each individual country. 
Poland will therefore become a large-scale supplier of coal, coke, zinc, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, ships and textiles; Czechoslovakia is to export industrial 
power, loading and transport equipment as well as footwear, textiles, glass and 
porcelain ware; East Germany is to specialize in power station equipment, 
precision equipment for engineering, optics and the chemical industries; Hungary 
will concentrate on transportation machine construction, power station equipment, 
and will export bauxite and certain food products; Romania’s special fields will 

' be petroleum products, timber, "fishing vessels, cement and grain; Bulgaria will 
produce lead and zinc ores, cement, tobacco, fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
tables; Albania will specialize in petroleum, bitumen, mining industry products 
and certain agricultural products; The Mongolian People’s Republic will con- 
centrate on wool, meat and other livestock products; North Korea will produce 
chiefly non-ferrous metals and fruits. China will specialize in non-ferrous metal 
ores, soybeans, groundnuts; corn, tea, vegetable oils, raw leather and silk. 


In effect, this planned specialization simply ‘tends to regularize existing 
conditions in the trade relations of the Soviet bloc countries. It is noteworthy 
that under the “division of labor,” lands economically backward will mainly 
supply industrial raw materials or agricultural products. Not only Mongolia and 
North Korea, but even European satellites such as Albania, Bulgaria and Romania 
are to specialize in exporting livestock or agricultural products and metals or 
ores (Romania, of ‘course, oil as well). 


It canhot be denied that an international division of labor could further the 
economic progress of the countries concerned. On the Soviet terms, however, 
it is to’ be feared that countries other than the Soviet Union will have to be 
satisfied with'a one-sided economic development which would retard their 

' overall economic progress. These fears are well founded, since, as Soviet reports 
and articles on the problem show, the specialization is to be achieved by direct 
planning of the economies of these countries. 


* Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, No. 3, 1956, p. 32. 


5 Izrestia, May 26, 1956. 
6 Kommunist, No. 7, 1956, pp. 55—69. 
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I. Dudinsky writes: 
Now the time has come when market links, even if they are planned for a 
considerable period, are insufficient to establish a broad specialization of production 
in the system of socialist states. A fuller realization of the advantages of a world-wide 
socialist system is possible by the direct coordination of economic plans of the 
countries of the socialist camp, which would permit the direct coordination of the 
development of the basic branches of their economies in the general interest. 
Writing in Partiinaya zhign G. Dongarov deals with the same subject: 
The economic cooperation of the countries of the socialist camp has become the 
decisive premise for the successful building of socialism in the countries of people’s 
democracy. This cooperation is now entering a new phase. While until recently 
it was implemented mainly on the basis of long-term trade treaties, now it is possible 
to closely coordinate economic plans, to organize the cooperation and specialization 
of production in the Soviet Union and the countries of people’s democracy.® 
I. Dudinsky, in his article mentioned above, asserts that now “all the economic 
and organizational premises ‘have been created for the transition to the direct 
coordination of plans for a large range of itenis during [the stages of ] compilation 
and execution.”?® 

In effect, in 1956 synchronization of the economic plans of the European 
satellites and the Soviet Union was achieved. The satellites are now on the basis 
of five-year plans with the beginning of the current one fixed as 1956. However, 
we do not yet know in which economic measures and actions this “direct co- 
ordination” will result. l 

From May 18 to 25 there took place in Berlin the regular meeting of the 
Council of Mutual Economic Aid, comprising the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries. Reports on this and previous sessions in the Soviet press have been 
very uninformative, It was simply stated that at these sessions questions were 
discussed concerning the coordination of the development of the basic branches 
of the national economies of the countries participating in the forthcoming 
(1956-60) five-year plan, namely, those of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the 
coal, petroleum, gas and chemical industries as well as agriculture. 10 

Thus there is a definite process tending towards ever greater economic 
centralization and subordination of the European satellites” economies to central 
planning. This process is of course inevitable, since a completely planned system 
cannot be satisfied with the coordination of trade relations but must-aim at 
correlating the production plans of the countries concerned. It remzins uncertain, 
however, whether the Soviet leaders will succeed in reconciling this new limitation 
on the independence of the satellites om the economic plane with the recent 
weakening in the links between Moscow and the satellites on the political plane. 

The above general information may be supplemented with more exact data 
concerning East Germany. Trade between East Germany and the other countries 





7 Ibid., pp. 64—65. 

8 Partinaya xbizn, Moscow, No. 8, 1956, p. 16. 
° Kommunist, No. 7, 1956, p. 65. 
10 Teresita, May 27, 1956. 
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of the Soviet bloc accounts for about 75% of all that country’s foreign trade; 
trade with the Soviet Union accounts for about 45% of East Germany’s foreign 
trade. About 75% of all East German deliveries to the Soviet Union comprise 
industrial goods and transportation machinery and equipment. 

In 1954 the relative importance of the Soviet Union and the satellites in 
China’s foreign trade was 80%.1# Of Chinese imports from the Soviet Union in 
1950-54, Over 95% were capital goods. Moreover, in 1954 this figure was 97%.18 

Simultaneously with the establishment of closer trade relations between the 
USSR and the satellites, there is continuing Soviet penetration in the economic 
life of the latter. This can be seen in the construction of new enterprises in 
those countries and in the allotment of long-term credits to them: “At the present 
time the Soviet Union, in accordance with treaties concluded, is aiding the 
countries of people’s democracy in the construction of 391 enterprises and go 
individual shops and installations. The USSR has given the countries of people’s 
democracy long-term credits totaling 21 billion rubles.”14 Recently agreements 
have been concluded between the USSR and the satellites on the production 
and utilization of atomic energy. 

Soviet trade relations with Yugoslavia occupy a special place. The latter 
country is not part of the Council of Mutual Economic aid, although its represen- 
tative was present as an observer at the May session of the Council in Berlin. 
‘After an eight-year interruption, economic and trade relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet, Union recommended under a ro million-ruble compensation 
agreement signed in October 1954. The 1955 trade agreement increased the 
trade to 48 million rubles.1° The agreement signed in January 1956 on mutual 
deliveries provides for trade amounting to 140 million rubles. At the same time 
the USSR granted Yugoslavia a loan of 30 million dollars (in freely convertible 
currency or gold) at two percent per annum and redeemable in ro years. Yugo- 
slavia was also given 54 million dollars in trade credit. 

At the same time an agreement was concluded on the construction in Yugo- 
slavia of the following industrial enterprises: a nitrogen fertilizer plant with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons of ammonium fertilizer annually, a superphosphate plant 
with an annual capacity of 250,000 tons of superphosphate and 120,000 tons of 
sulfuric acid, and a thermoelectric station with a power of 100,000 kilowatts. 
It is also intended to extend and reconstruct three mines. To pay for the projected _ 
work, for the equipment and material the USSR has given Yugoslavia credit to 
the necessary amounts at 2% interest and redeemable in 10 years.1® However, 
the rapid extension of the trade turnover and the very low tate of interest for the 
credit offered Yugoslavia is evidence that economic relations between these two 
countries are to a great extent influenced by political consideration. 


E. A. Glovinsky 





U Vaeshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, No. 11, 1955, pp. 1—3. 
1 Ibid., No. 9, 1955, p. 3. 

18 Jbid,, No. 2, 1956, p. 3; Bulletin, May 1955, pp. 33—36. 
U Vresheyaya torgorlya, No. 3, 1956, p. 3. 

18 Thid., No. 10, 1955, p> 28. 

18 Tevestia, May 30, 1956. 
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Culture 


The Historical Novel in the USSR 


In the early days of the Bolshevik regime the general view of history was that 

_ life had begun in 1917; what had existed before had been pretty much of a void. 
Whenever Soviet writers were compelled by circumstances to deal with the past 
they sought out the rebels as their subjects. The outlaw was the hero; répresenta- 
tives of the established order were consistently depicted i in a negative light. The 
little that was written on historical themes fitted in with these rules. For example, 
in Shildkret’s play dealing with the times of the Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich 
(1629-76), Muscovy is painted sd savage and absurd that the reader is put to 
considerable strain to believe such a state ever existed. Another example is- 
Chapygin’s Stepan Razin in which the bandit is idealized and depicted as a national 
hero. In the same genre, although of a later ai is all that Olga Forsh and Yury 
Tynyanov wrote about the Decembrists. 


It should, however, be pointed out that too great praise of the Decembrists 
was not advisable either, for it could have led to the justification of such dangerous 
things as a program for a constitutional monarchy, a bourgeois republic or the 
worship of freedom. It was therefore necessary to underline the “class limitations” 
of the latter. , 


Yu., Tynyanov was one of the most talented teal writers, of the first 
period. He wrote in an interesting way, despite the crude naturalism of many. 
parts of his works and even a certain rather vulgar sociologism which makes 
itself felt occasionally. In most of his books (for example Kyukbelbeker and The 
Death of Vagir-Mukhtar, a novel about Griboyedov) the action takes place at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the author tries to link all the glorious 
episodes in Russian culture and literature with the Decembrist movement, at 
times straining the facts to do so. 


The obligatory political line for writers was bound to slow down the devel- 
opment of the historical novel. The later changes were introduced i in the line 
partly because public opinion and the desires of the authorities were similar and 
their combined influence acted in the same direction. No nation can be satisfied 
to see its past presented as entirely negative. In order to live and act it needs 
heroic and captivating examples from the past, which should contain some 
elements of tradition and material to nourish the national pride. 


’ On the other hand, in ‘maintaining stability of the system the inflammatory 
examples of popular uprisings (the Stenka Razin and Pugachev rebellions) and 
revolutionaries (the Decembrists and the sarodovoltsy) could be dangerous. A 
foundation had to found for the Stalin cult, for the recognition and justification 
of unlimited power. The first evidence of a change was given in Aleksei Tolstoi’s 
Peter I, A further step back into history was fhe emphasis of Ivan the Terrible 
rather than Peter. ` 
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As soon as the new line became clear, important new developments made its 
progress unexpectedly rapid. The war with Germany led the Soviet authorities 
to emphasize nationalist slogans and present themselves as the inheritors and 
© preservers of Russian traditions, the continuer of all that was positive in Russian 
history. The analogies between Stalin and the Russian tsars were fairly strained, 
since the ideology and philosophy of autocracy differ greatly from those of 
Bolshevism. 

When the line changed there was no longer any need for great efforts to . 
persuade writers to produce good works. Once allowed to write on historical 
themes they did so enthusiastically. Such was the beginning of the most interest- 
ing period in the development of the historical novel in the Soviet Union. 
Historical works began to outnumber those on other subjects 


Even more important, however, was the fact that during and immediately 
after the war works were produced which were in no way inferior to pre-Revo- 
lutionary historical novels. The time of action and the type of heroes in these 
novels vary considerably. Among the best of these novels are V. Yan’s Youth 
of a General (about Alexander Nevsky), Georgy Blok’s Muscovites (about Andrei 
Bogolyubsky) and Sergei Botodin’s Dmitry Donskoi. All of these novels reflect 
life in olden times very faithfully and are almost devoid of Soviet propaganda. 
If the year.and place of publication were not given one might well think that~ 
they had been written before the Revolution or abroad (apart from a few pages, 
which could be omitted without very great loss to the works). 

Most closely linked with events of our day is Dmitry Donskoi, in which the 
author supports the view that even if a ruler is cruel and unjust, the citizens 
should forget personal i injuries and unite around him when danger threatens the 
motherland. 


The War of 1812 has also been dealt with in Soviet historical novels, since 

. the Bolsheviks evidently sought an analogy with the war against the Germans 

in 1941-45. One example of this type of novel is Golubov’s Bagration, which is 
not particularly effective. 

There were, however, exceptions to the general trend. Peno Biju’ s 
Kondraty Bulavin, for example, attempts to continue the idealization of pre-Rev- 
olutionary rebels. However, the novel is weak because, despite the requirements 
of the situation, it lacks the courage to depict Peter I in a negative light; a positive 
evaluation had by then evidently become an official requirement. 

Of average worth are several novels by Sergeev-Tsensky dealing with thie neat 
and distant past (The Brusilov Breakthrough, Sevastopol Toil). They-are spoiled i in the 
main by their too evident propaganda nature. l 

Of much more interest is the mixed genre of the historical and daily-life novel 
which has produced’several talented works. Such is Ugrywm River by Vyacheslav 
Shishkov, which depicts the life of merchants and factory owners in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The work reminds one of the works of -> 
Melnikov-Pechersky and Mamin Sibiryak, although the latter is surpassed by 
Shishkov. Another example of this genre is a trilogy by Zadonov, the best novel 
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in which is Amur-Batyushka, depicting the colonization of Amur Krai by 
Russian peasants during the last half of the nineteenth century. Zadonov gives 
living and convincing types of Russian scholars and simple people, their courage, 
energy and magnanimity, together with a picture of the customs of the people 
who inhabited Siberia at that time.. 

Also in this category is K. Badigin’s The Way to Grumant which deals with — 
the development of Spitzbergen by the Russian inhabitants of the White Sea 
coast. The action takes place in the seventeenth century with excursions into the 
more distant past. 

In all of these novels the real hero is the Russian people, with their qualities 
of endurance and stanchness. It is clear that such works strike a more sympathetic 
chord with the Russian reader than praise of the Soviet regime. 


Soon after the war the concessions begen to be retracted one by one and promises 
given were not kept. The political climate became unfavorable-for the historical 
novel. Nevertheless, a few more talented and interesting works did appear. Two 
of them, both dealing with the times of Muscovy, are worthy of further considera- 
tion here. They are Valentin Kostylev’s Ivan the Terrible (1530-84) and Valery 
satis Ae Ivan III (1440-1505). 

` The first is an apology for autocracy, particularly as embodied in the person 
of Ivan the Terrible, about whom even >re-Revolutionary authors wrote with ` 
horror. Kostylev’s aims, however, ate clear. He is drawing a parallel between 
Ivan and Stalin, showing that, despite the cruel excesses of the regime, the part 
played by Ivan was on the whole progressive, promoted the welfare of Russia and 
that Ivan, with the penetrating mind of2 genius, foresaw developments centuries 
ahead. Moreover, Kostylev completely rehabilitates the oprichnina, puts such 
odious persons as Malyuta Skuratov on a pedestal and clearly compares their 
work with that of the Chekists. 

This, however, is only one aspect, since the author also includes certain 
exhortations to the leader in the form of an ideal tsar, full of regard for his subjects 
and for the state. Nevertheless, this aspect is much better brought out by Yaz- 
vitsky in Jvan III, 'The latter novel is one of the culminating points in the Soviet 
historical novel. In its convincing depiction of the life and psychology of the 
epoch it stands very high. 

There is no crude, noticeable propaganda in the work. The main idea is to 
show the role of a leading figure in history. The hero is well chosen, since Ivan III 
was undoubtedly an outstanding sovereign and did much for Russia. 

However, the power of Yazvitsky’s Ivan is not simply that of the T'sar’s 
personal qualities. The Tsar is closely linked with the people, with their aspirations 
to create a powerful state, to put an end to internecine quarrels and create a united 
Russia. Ivan lives against the cultural background of his time, with the beliefs 
and feelings of his nation; and his power is a way of serving the country. The 
work therefore in some ways resembles Macchiavelli’s The Prince, the portrait 
of an ideal ruler (although the character of Yazvitsky’s Ivan is quite different 
from that of the Prince because of the difference between the Russian and Italian 
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characters). Unlike Kostylev, however, Yazvitsky does not attempt to make the 
ideology of his hero accord with Soviet ideology. Ivan II, the Great Prince of 
Muscovy, may have been, and probably was in many if not all respects, the same 
as he is depicted, but Stalin could never be presented as a Christian, traditional 
ruler. 

A striking feature of the Soviet historical novel is that it began the rehabili- 
tation of the Russian past, including the monarchical system, right up to the end 
of the last century. Only where the reign of the last tsars is concerned is the former 
negativism fully maintained. Alexander Nevsky, Ivan IH, Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great are raised to the rank of Stalin’s predecessors. Nikolai I was not 
accorded this honor but several attempts were made in this direction. 

Under the strange dialectics of Soviet life it occurred that due to the false and 
clumsy assumption about Stalin it was possible, both in literature and in science, 
to speak of the Russian past in a more objective way than in previous years. 

All the developments outlined must be spoken of conditionally or in the past 
tense. The overthrow of the Stalin cult evidently indicates a sharp change in 
many spheres, including the historical novel. Historical textbooks containing 
marks of the “cult of the individual” are already being reviewed. In the mad logic 
of Bolshevism “Down with Stalin” may lead to “Down with Peter the Great.” 
It is possible that new criticism of tsarist authority may come, as well as the 
branding of Ivan the Terrible and even Ivan I “executioners, vampires and 
tyrants. bed 

One can only wonder where the positive element of history will now be 
sought. It may be found again in Pugachev, Razin and in the various kinds of old 
Russian outlaws, or perhaps in the free city of Novgorod. The latter solution 
would not be surprising, since the aristocratic republic and the collective method 
of rule can stand the analogy. It is also possible, however, that the revision of 
history will not go so far and that general concepts will remain as in recent 
years. It is very probable that one or more historical novels with quite a new 
approach will emerge in the next few months to serve as the model for further 
works on the historical past. V. Rudinsky 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of tbe Central Cosmmities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Published by PRAVDA. Issue No. 10, 1956. ed 


In order to establish more firmly their control over the nation, the Soviet 
leaders have been relying heavily on their campaign to discredit Stalin. The ` 
matter is still being given much attention in the USSR, and the issue of Kommunist 
under review is devoted almost entirely to the campaign waged against the late 
dictator. It appears that the matter has now reached the third, and perhaps final 
stage. The first stage was the period when the problem was being discussed more 
ot less indirectly and when no more than hints were being dropped. At that time 
the cult of the individual had not yet been directly linked: with Stalin’s name. 
The second stage was the official announcement that Stalin was responsible for 
the development of this phenomenon and claims were being made that harm had 
been done to the Party, the state and the people. This stage was heralded by state- 
ments made by several of the Soviet leaders at the Twentieth Party Congress and 
in the decree of the Party Central Committee dated June 30, 1956. However, even 
this diffuse decree was not enough to set the stage completely forthedethronement . 
of Stalin; a third step was necessary: a widespread and detailed propaganda 
campaign on the importance of the struggle against the cult of the individual. 
This issue of Kommunist reflects this latest stage. 

‘The first article sets the general tone. Entitled “Overcome Completely the 
Consequences of the Cult of the Individual,” the importance of this slogan is 
stressed from the very start, as are two other very important problems now 
occupying the collective leadership: coexistence as a new stage in Soviet foreign 
policy and the consolidation of the forces of world socialism as a new form of the 
struggle for world revolution. 

- The editors of Kommunist have set out to explain how the cult of the individual 
came into being and make certain that its effects are fully appreciated, to justify 
the actions of the present leaders—who themselves had once helped, to deify 
Stalin—and to prove that henceforth such a phenomenon is impossible. In doing 
so they have stressed the advantages of a collective leadership over a one-man 
dictatorship. 

It is interesting to note that, when attacking the cult of the individual, Kom- 
munis? points primarily to the fact that it diminished the role of the Party. Little 

- is said of the pernicious effects it had ‘had on the people, on science, and so on. The 
Party, the chief victim, suffered, itis claimed, because Stalin acted like a Communist 
Nero, placing himself on a higher pedestal than any autocrat had ever done before. 

Attempting to give a sober evaluation of the role played by Stalin and the 

- actions of the present leaders, the article cannot refrain from a boastful air: “Not 

a single bourgeois political party could have embarked on such a bold, straight- 

forward, open appeal to the masses.” Thus, here the cult of the individual has 
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been replaced by the cult of the Party. It is claimed, without substantiation, 
that the Communist Party is far in advance of any other political group. Such 
praise has a single aim: ““The' Party knows that it is impossible to avoid certain 
_ minuses connected with the frank admission of shortcomings, that the bourgeoisie 
will again attempt with the aid of lies and slander to undermine faith in Commu- 
nism and to sow in the workers’ hearts doubts as to its ultimate victory.” Clearly, 
the comments made in the free world’s press on the struggle with the cult of 

the individual have alarmed the Soviet Communist leaders. Propaganda is now 
` striving to discredit the conċlusións which are bound to be made concerning the 
new line taken by Soviet policy. Kommunist stresses that “international reaction 
and its yes men ate doing their utmost to prove that such a manifestation as the 
cult of the individual is inherent in Soviet society because of [the latter’s] allegedly 
undemocratic character.” This claim is a measure to counter the reaction in the 
free world to what is taking place in the Soviet Union. 


At the same time, however, the Party leaders are striving to prove that 
Communism has not lost any of its dynamism. ‘They repeatedly declare that any 
hopes of the renunciation of the theory of scientific Communism are completely 
unrealistic. Soviet propaganda even waxes ironical on the subject: “Reactionary 
circles of the bourgeoisie and its. ideologists are again... shedding crocodile 
tears because there are no bourgeois or indeed any other parties at all in the USSR 
other than the Communist Party; they would like there to be several parties in 
the USSR. This hope is vain.” 


Commenting further on the truly terrible effects that the cult of the individual 
had produced, the article is emboldened to.claim that former violations of 
revolutionary legality have now been rectified. In fact, all the evils of the earlier 
period have been ascribed to Beria, who, it would appear, was the guilty party 
behind these violations. However, the shifting of the blame is altogether too 
naive. Why, for instance, is no mention made of Beria’s predecessors—Dzet- 
zhinsky, Menzhinsky, Yagoda, Yezhov? During their times the most important 
trials were staged and mass repressive measures introduced: But there are not a 
few such omissions in the article. It is stated that “the main guarantee against the 
revival of the cult of the individual is in the socialist nature of our society, in its 
profoundly democratic character.” What then had happened to this guarantee 
for almost thirty years? It is logical to assume that if this cult was so wide, spread 
the Soviet system must have been deprived of any semblance of democracy. 
Consequently, there is an indirect admission that in the country claiming to be 
the freest in the world a system of force and arbitrary rule had existed. What 
guarantee is there that the nature of the system can change? 


Worthy of attention is the purely decorative role of such outwardly demo- 
` cratic organs as the soviets, including the Supreme Soviet: “The work of the 
soviets as organs of state authority, including the highest organs, became more 
narrow, and the sphere of questions brought to them for discussion and solution 
was unjustifiably restricted.” However, the only.illustration given of the indepen- 
dence now ascribed to these organs is the acceptance by the Supreme Soviet 
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of a law on state pensions, even though the law in principle was decided on long 
ago by the Party leaders, not by the Supreme Soviet. 


Because the anti-Stalin campaign is revealing the worst sides of the Communist 
system, the article strives to maintain silence on everything which discredits the 
system and the present leaders. “There is nothing in common between the 
correct Lenin concept of the role of the leaders and opinions which are... 
directed at overthrowing the leadership elected by the Party masses themselves 
and at discrediting the Party cadres.” In coanection with this, the remarks made 
. in the decree of the Party Central Committee of June 30, 1956 are repeated, 
They constitute a lame explanation of the fact that the present leaders for many 
years never even mentioned Stalin’s arbitrariness and lawlessness. If one.is to 
believe the constantly reiterated propaganda, the present leaders refrained from 
making protests only because “the Soviet people knew Stalin as a man who 
always acted in the defense of the USSR.” 


This collection of contradictions, falsifications and achat omissions 
finishes on a brave note: “The unmasking of the cult of the individual has not 
weakened, but, as was to be expected, has strengthened the es Commu- 
nist movement,” 


The struggle against the cult has been reflected in all spheres of Soviet life. 
Yet the struggle being waged is by no means directed at removing all abnormali- 
ties. It aims merely at dethroning Stalin and introducing a number of changes 
designed primarily to benefit the present leaders. The people hardly enter into 
the matter, 


The profusion of literature that appeared anaes the Stalin era now has to 
be reviewed in the light of the new slogans. Actually, all works, both political 
and nonpolitical, that now appear suspect should be destroyed. That, however, 
is a risky step to take. Consequently the present leaders have decided to act ina 
roundabout manner. The second editorial in this issue, entitled “For a Creative 

' Treatment of the History of the Soviet Comraunist Party,” raises only the question 
of revising the official Party history. It is noted that “the majority of books 
dealing with the Party’s history by no means correspond to the demands of science 
and contain fundamental theoretical and factual mistakes.” Moreover, the article 
continues, “for the past 15—20 years not a single work has appeared on the history 
of the Party which would attract the attention of the general public.” This is 
certainly true; the history of the Party has been doctored to such an extent that 
at times no semblance of the truth is left. Faithful Soviet theoreticians did their 
best to depict events in the light most advantageous to Stalin. The present 
leaders too had a large hand in this process, of course, but the Soviet press keeps 
a discreet silence on this fact. All the onus is thrown onto Stalin and a purely 
philosophical concept: idealism. It would sezm that idealistic tendencies were the 
reasons that history was falsified beyond recognition. ‘“The greatest fault in many 
works on the history of the Party is that events are presented from the idealistic 
viewpoint, of the cult of the individual.” Thus, idealism becomes a major culprit; 
had there been no idealists there would clearly have been no falsification. 
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Thus Kommunist enters as a champion of historic truth. Numerous indications 

- that historians, instead of studying facts, events and documents, spent their time 

compiling commentaries which had nothing in common with the facts are a form 

of directive to revive historical truth. However, this does not yet mean that such 

a revival is approved. On the contrary, this article contains a direct indication 
that historians have been given a new, completely prescribed task: 

The Party historian is not an unimpassioned recorder of past happenings. He is 

a militant struggler for Communism, a researcher of high ideals who, supported by 

a Marxist analysis of facts and documents, gives a scientific and historical eval- 

uation of particular events... Genuine, truly scientific works on the history of the 

Party can be written only by a scholar of high principles and ideas... f 

This statement hardly requires further comment. 

Kommunist links the need for new textbooks on the history of the Party very 
closely with the cult of the individual. Stalin is mentioned several times as having 
played a leading role during the first years of the Revolution and as having 
shielded Lenin, who is described as the organizer of victories during the Civil 

' War. This is true, but the present leaders’ main objective is clearly shown in the 
claim that the outstanding event in the Party’s history was the Twentieth Party 
Congress, which E ea the path of Communist construction in the USSR 
for the near future.” 

One point is worthy of attention. The second editorial carelessly mentions 
„that in the local Party organizations “the violation of the Lenin rules of Party 
life was not of the same kind as in those links of the Party organism on which 
Stalin had a direct influence.” This statement is revealing since the links in question 

` were those formed by tbe present leaders, who headed the main sections of the 
Party apparatus. 

Closely linked with the two editorials is the article by S. Yakubovskaya, 
entitled “The Role of V. I. Lenin in the Creation of the Soviet Union.” The main 
theme is that in Soviet historical literature Stalin’s role in the creation of the 
USSR has been exaggerated. Yakubovskaya gives a considerable number of 
examples showing that all the basic problems were really solved by Leniri and 
that during the time he was the leader he created the whole of the state mechanism, 
which then passed on to Stalin in a finished form. One statement made by Lenin 
of is great interest: “It is better to overdo concessions and gentleness toward 
the national minorities than to underdo them.” 

.M. Kammari’s “Some Questions of the Theory of Base and Superstructure” 
is also directly connected with the struggle to overcome the cult of the individual. 
Although mainly theoretical, the article takes Stalin to task for his work Marxism 
and Problems of Linguistics. Kammari disclaims Stalin’s statement that a super- 
structure protects its base and argues that it can lead to incorrect conclusions. 
But even the author, long an accepted Soviet theoretician, is obliged to bewail 
the fact that many of the theses propounded by Stalin in this work were accepted 
completely by Soviet theoreticians without critical examination. 

No less indicative is the article “Study more Profoundly the History of the 
Great Patriotic War.” The material in it-has a direct relation to the current task 
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of revising history and deals with a most important period: World War Il. In 
effect, the article is a verbose directive to Soviet historians on how the important 
events of the-period should be depicted. The mistake of overemphasizing Stalin’s 
role is pointed out, and it is stressed that to date the causes of the early reverses 
have not been shown in their true light, although it is admitted that one reason 
was the fact that “our army did not then have the experience to wage a large-scale 
modern war and had not been fully mobilized, whereas the Fascist German 
Army did have this experience . . The enemy was able to attain a decisive 
, Supremacy in forces and equipment on tke main lines of their attack.” ` 
This admission, although undeniably correct, is still only a half-truth. No 
mention is made of the fact that one of the ‘main reasons was that millions of 
officers and men did not want to defend the Soviet system and deliberately did 
not oppose the enemy. ‘They reversed their decision only when the full implications 
of Hitler’s policy became clear, after countless thousands of voluntary prisoners 
had died of starvation in German prison camps. ` 
‘In view of this omission, one statement made in the article concerning Stalin 
seems, to say the least, dubious. It is claimed that another reason for the serious 
failures that beset the Soviet army at the start of the war was “a definite mis- 
calculation made by J. V. Stalin in his evaluation of the’... situation which came 
into being on the eve of the war.” This miscalculation was, according to the 
article, Stalin’s belief that Hitler would not violate the nonaggression pact he had 
signed with the Soviet Union. Even though this is most likely true, it is difficult 
to prove. However, this attack on Stalin is not the main feature of the article. 
The most important point is that the names of the present leaders are mentioned 
frequently. Emphasis is placed on the creation of the State Committee for Defense, 
which included, in addition to Stalin, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov, Mikoyan and Molotov. It is claimed that from the beginning of the 
war “the Party directed to military operations outstanding Party and government 
officials: comrades N. S. Khrushchev, N. A. Bulganin, A: A. Zhdanov and 
others...” Moreover, “the Party directed to the decisive sectors in the defense 
of Moscow comrades N. A. Bulganin and G. K. Zhukov... Colonel General 
A. I. Eremenko was appointed army commander and N. S. Khrushchev member 
of the Military Soviet of the Front.” It is quite clear that the juxtaposition of 
Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s names with the attacks on Stalin is aimed not 
merely at dethroning the latter bee also at placing the collective leadership on a 
pedestal of its own. i A. Gaev 


Novy mir 
` Literary and Poiitical Journal 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos, 5 and 6, 1956. 


Sufficient time has passed since the Twentieth Party Congress to warrant an 
examination of the effect of the latest directives and decrees on modern Soviet 
literature, for if any new tendencies had become marked by now they would. 
certainly be reflected in the latest editions of the important Soviet literary journals. 
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Cursory examination of Novy mir shows that some new names have appeared. 
However, these are the names of “forgotten” persons. Bruno Jasienski, for exam- 
ple, is an old Communist, who was declared a ‘Trotskyite and shot during the 
Great Purges. Nikolai Zabolotsky is a talented poet, who, during the purge, was 
forced to commit literary suicide to avoid physical annihilation. Now their works 
are printed on a level with those of other Soviet writers, and Jasienski figures as 
an innocent victim posthumously rehabilitated. 

Beginning in issue No. 5 Jasienski’s The Conspiracy of the Indifferent is being 
printed serially. This novel, of course, is not new, being one the author was 
unable to finish in the 1930’s because of his arrest. In the present edition it is pre- 
faced with an introduction by Anna Berzin, Jasienski’s wife, in which she outlines 
in short the fate of her husband, stating that “The arrest [of my husband] because 
of calumny by a provocateur interrupted his work.” 

Only the first part of the novel has been published in Novy mir in the issues 
under teview, but the chapters already presented are sufficient to convey the 
general tone. Jasienski was undoubtedly a talented writer. In his work he some- 
what resembles Ehrenburg, since both his and the latter’s works show the effect 
of strong Western influences, the effect of James Joyce’s work being particularly 
‘notable. This is evident both in the composition and in the style, which resembles 
a Western detective story. There are dyed-in-the-wool fascists who are disguised 
as “true Soviet citizens,” faithful members of the Communist Party, progressive 
members of the intelligentsia and victims of a fascist regime. The novel does not 
cteate the impression of an artistic whole. ‘The characters of the heroes are either 
wholly good or thoroughly bad, in keeping with Soviet traditions. The most 
striking fact is that the novel, written as it was at a most thoroughgoing Stalinist 
period, should come to light during the Khrushchev era. 

The second rehabilitation (although this time the writer is still alive) is that of 
Nikolai Zabolotsky. This exceptionally interesting and talented constructivist 
poet was compelled to keep silent for many years. The astounding fact about his 
poems now printed is that they are written in the style which always indentified 
him before. At one time Tikhonov wrote that Zabolotsky should bring this style 
more into line with the requirements of socialist realism. It is difficult to under- 
stand the motives which made the Soviet authorities revive the half-forgotten 
poet and print his work in the journal.: 

Issue No. 6 opens with an article by Konstantin Simonov “In Memory of 
A. A. Fadeev,” the writer who recently committed suicide. A large part of the 
article deals with the last novel by the late writer: The Young Guard. ‘This book was 
severely ctiticized when it first appeared, and the author had to rework it. Now 
Simonov is rather belatedly defending the first version of the novel. He writes: 


T should like to say that the first edition of the work did not deserve the criticism 
which it received...such tragic circumstances, under which small groups of Soviet 
citizens found themselves without communications and aid during the first difficult 
years of the war, found themselves cut off and for a certain time cast on their own 
devices—such circumstances were bound to occur, but then they could not fail to in 
the war situation which arose at that time. 
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The only traces of a literary thaw in the two issues occurs in Simonov’s 
article. Perhaps this is, because this article is in its very nature addressed to the 
present day and could not avoid definite statements, such as: ““The criticism of the 
work was based on the unjustified intention of seeing in every episode of the war 
the desirable instead of the actual and, while following the letter, ignoring ... 
the true Party‘spirit, in the deepest sense of the word, with which the book is 
imbued.” 

Even if this is evidence of a thaw, it is still ane an inner-Party matter. ‘There 
-are no signs of a general liberalization. For Simonov it is ultimately only a question 
of Stalin’s mistakes and the mistakes of his epoch. Simonov claims that reality 
was embellished, and that only what the leaders wanted was seen. Even these 
statements however do not prevent him from falsifying truth a few lines later on, 
when he states that the patriotic burst of enthusiasm during the war Sga the 
occupier was the result of Communist education. 

It should be remembered that the crumbs of truth which are told at the ptesent 
time by the Communists are not due to their wish to abandon falsifications, but 
simply to present circumstances. This is a very far cry from a renaissance in art. 
The genuine groundwork of true and freely creative work can be laid only when 
the truth is told for its own sake and not because i it is convenient at a given time 
to tell part of the truth. 

Both issues continue the series “Sketches of Our Time,” with articles on this 
theme entitled “Daily Life at a Factory” by A. Bezymensky and I. Vainberg. The 
, authors try to persuade the reader that a worker’s life in the USSR is blessed, but 
one of terrible need and killing work in the capitalist countries. They promote 
the thesis that in the Soviet Union there is no bourgeoisie and that exploitation 
of man by man is impossible. Simultaneously the authors indulge in self-criticism 
on the principle of “Whipping the petty thieves to keep the big ones happy.” 

Noteworthy also is a large number of translated works. These usually are by 
little-known Western authors who are selected for their “progressive” orientation. 
For example, probably even the Chilean reader would learn for the first time 
about Francisco Coloane, a Chilean writer and author of How Otei From Chiloane 
Died, if he read issue No. 6 of Novy mir, in which this short story is printed. 
Equally lacking in quality is the Ecuadorian writer Pedro Jorge Vera’s Eternal 
Mourning. Both these stories are clear evidence that Novy mir selects its authors 
for ‘their political leanings and subjects chosen, not for their literary talents. 
Coloane tells of an unsuccessful uprising by Chilean peasants against the land- 
„lords. Vera turns the weak flame of his satire on religious hypocrisy. 

Three short stories by the British writer Gerald Kersh, They Died With Their 
Boots On, appear in No. 5. Although the British writer is better known than the 
two South Americans his stories printed in Novy mir do’no more than tell 
how bad rich people can be. 

In this way, mediocre Western works are presented to the Soviet reader as the 
best, if not the only things the West has to boast of. One cannot reject the assump- 
tion that the Soviet leaders are pursuing a deliberate policy of presenting foreign 
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works of this type in order not to invite unfavorable comparisons with the 
poverty of Soviet literature. The main aim, however, is to create the impression 
in the Soviet reader that the best modern Western writers are of the Howard 
Fast type. 

‘A. Bek’s novel The Life of Berexbkov, which was completed in issue No. 6, 
and, Tatyan Tess’s The Chief! Editor are dull works lacking in talent. The latter 
story is striking in that the principal heroine produces a repulsive impression on 
the reader with her wooden, doll-like unnaturalness and by her lack of any 
human traits. p 

Issue No. 6 prints a talented work, Letters From China, written by Voin 
Andreevich Rimsky-Korsakov (1822-71), the elder brother of the famous Russian 
composer. The writer describes his journey to China on the schooner Vostok in 
1854 in very bright and lively colors. In their excellent description, independent 
thought and humanity, the Letters are far ahead of anything else Novy mir has to 
offer its readers. Placed alongside the brilliance of the Letters, works claiming 
the orthodoxy of socialist realism are drab indeed. 

In conclusion it should be noted that if the two issues are taken as a typical 
example of the post-Congress period, it is fair to assume that no changes have 
taken place in Soviet literature. Writers continue to produce colorless, boring 
works as before. Common ‘sense tells one that any literature made to order, 
constantly harried and corrected, could not be any different. If Soviet writers 
were given freedom from Party pressure they could turn out genuine literature. 
At present, however, this opportunity does not exist. A. Kashin 


Planovoe khozyaistvo 
Organ of the State Planning Commission of the USSR 
Published every two months in Moscow. Nos. 1 and 2, 1956. 


The editorial of the first issue of Planovoe khozyaistvo for 1956, entitled “The 
Grandiose Tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” discusses the projected Plan (not 
approved at the time of publication) and takes it for granted that it would be 
adopted* without changes by the Twentieth Party Congress. The editorial em- 
phasizes certain of the Plan’s aspects and provides certain data which are not 
given in the published text of the Plan as approved. For example, the article states 
that the Sixth Five-Year Plan will be especially characterized by the introduction 
of new equipment and a general renovation of existing equipment throughout 
the economy. Automation in industry will receive particular attention. In the 
machine-building industry not less than 200 automatic production lines are to be 
installed. THe production of automatic and semi-automatic lines will increase by 
approximately 500%, of instruments for automatic control by 400%, of electronic 
computers by 450%. Thirty new precision-instrument factories will be constructed. 

Another characteristic of the new Plan is the rapid electrification of the econ- 
omy. The total capacity of hydroelectric. stations alone will increase 170%. 
A unified high-voltage system will be established in the whole European part of 
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the USSR, while another unified system will combine the Georgian, Azerbaid- 
zhanian and-Armenian systems in the Caticasus. Preparatory work will be begun 
on a Central Siberian high-voltage system. 

Another feature of the Plan is the attention it gives to developing the regionali- 
zation of the Soviet economy. The national republics and the economic regions 
of the USSR are being encouraged to develop cooperation among industries and 
specialized plants within their own borders so as to minimize the costs of transpor- 
tation and of centralized distribution of supplies throughout the Union. ‘The plan- 
ning organs of the national republics have recently been given greater autonomy’ 
in planning. Now the republics have their own five-year plans, whereas during 
the 1951-55 period they had none, 

In agriculture the editorial speaks of- achieving a sharp increase. Greater 
yields and more capital investments are the basic method for attaining this goal. 
The enlargement of the sown area is cautiously relegated to second place. 


The editorial also gives some data on the projected growth of labor productivi- 
ty in different branches of the economy. By 1960 productivity in industry must 
grow by not less than 50%; im building and construction by 52%; in railroad 
_ transportation by about 34%; in sea transportation by 40%; in river transporta- 

tion by 35%; on state farms and state subsidiary agricultural enterprises by about 
70%; and on collective farms by 100%. 

Issue No. 1 also contains an interesting article by the Soviet Minister ‘of 
Finance Arseny Zverev entitled “The State Budget of the USSR for'1956.” Of 
all the ministers in the Soviet government, Zvetev writes most frequently for the 
press. His articles appeat regularly in all the major Soviet financial and economic 

“journals. His article in Kommunist discusses the 1955 budget and shows some 
interesting features. For example, Zverev reveals an unexplained decline in 
investment in agriculture in 1956 compared with 1955. Overall investment in 
that branch of the economy was 58.2 billion rubles in 1955, and in 1956 will be 
56.6'billion rubles. This sum includes a decrease in the expenditures of kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes from their own funds from 10.1 billion rubles in 1955 to 7.9 
billion rubles in 1956. 


There is also a small drop in investment in wholesale and retail trade, ' whereas 
investment in industry and transportation increases. From Zverev’s ‘data one 
can calculate that investment in the consumer goods industry from all sources 
will amount to 36.4 billion rubles in 1956, whereas investment in the capital 
goods industry will be 158.7 billion rubles. In the state budget investment con- 
sumer goods are allotted only 9% of the amount earmarked for capital ponds 
investment. In 1953 and 1954 this figure was 9. 5% and 15.5% respectively.? 
_ There has thus been a relative decline in state investment in the consumer goods ' 
industry. 


Among other interesting data, Zverev’s article contains information on the 
changes in prices of capital goods in 1950-55, published for the first time. During 





1 Tesestia, April 22, 1954. : ; 
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this period the wholesale prices of capital goods were changed five times. By the 
end of 1955 the wholesale price index of capital goods was 39.6% below the 1949 
level. Compared with the'1948 level 1955 prices for heavy' industry products 
were 8—10% lower, for the machine-building industry 40% lower, but for raw 
materials and fuels 20-24% higher than in 1948. 


Zverev also provides some information on the profitability of Soviet indus- 
try. This has decreased recently due to lower prices, but it still stood in 1955 at 
7-7% in the machine-tool industry, at 6.8% in the construction machinery in- 
dustry and at 6.6% in heavy machine building: On the other hand, Zverey shows 
that the profitability of sovkhozes is declining. In 1954 and 1955 more than two 
thirds of these farms were operating at a loss; total losses having reached two 
billion rubles. However, the significance of losses in the Soviet economy should 
not be exaggerated, since the criteria of a free enterprise economy are not fully 
applicable. The state sector of the Soviet economy is best considered a single 
monopolistic.enterprise in which the losses in one branch are compensated for 
by profits in other branches. The subsidized, unprofitable branches may be indis- 
pensable for the functioning of the whole enterprise. The state farms incur 
losses primarily because the prices at which they deliver their produce to the 
state are too low, although the state, as a monopoly, can resell the produce to the 
consumer at its own prices. The profits which the state receives from this opera- 
tion certainly compensate fully for the subsidies it gives the sovkhozes. 


G. Sorokin’s “Long-Range Planning of the Economy of the USSR” deals with 
an interesting subject but gives little new information. Although the article is 
supposed to explain how long-range plans are compiled i in the USSR, no really 
tangible facts are given. The author does, however, point out that Soviet plan- 
ners have as yet not completed plans for the next 10 to 15 years although these 
are supposed to be compiled by Gosplan. — 


I. Artobolevsky has contributed “Science and Technical Progress in the 
National Economy” to this issue. He urges Soviet scientists and technicians to 
develop new techniques in such fields as metallurgy, electronics, automation 
and electrification. 

A. Savkin’s “The Tasks of Improving the Material and Technical Supplies 
for Industry” complains about shortages and bottlenecks in raw material supplies 
and semi-manufactured products in industry. The author considers the main 
reason for this permanent shortcoming to be the non-rhythmical operation of 
supplying enterprises. 

P. Plyasunkov’s “Reserves for Increasing the Output of Cement” deals with 
technical matters in the cement industry. P. Maksimov’s “Problems of the Further 
Development of the Fishing Industry” discusses the reasons for the non-ful- 
‘fillment of the plan by fisheries and fish-packing plants during the last several 
years. Issue No. 1 also contains a review by A. Nikolaev, “Planning of Housing 
and the Communal Economy,” which provides some interesting data on this 
subject. 
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The editorial in No. 2, 1956 is entitled “The Historical Decisions of the 
Twentieth Party Congress.” The article popularizes the official reports by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin at the Congress but does not go beyond them. 


N. Baibakov’s “The Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National 
Economy of the USSR” mainly popularizes the text of the Plan as adopted 
by the Twentieth Party Congress, but also provides some additional data and 
emphasizes certain new aspects. The article maintains that during 1951-55 the 
rate of growth of Soviet industry was larger than that of the United States not only 
in percentages but even in the absolute amounts of increased production. Thus the ` 
American output of pig iron is reported to have increased by 10.6 million tons, 
against a Soviet increase of 14 million tons. The author claims that this is quite 
a new feature in the economic competition between the two countries. He also 
maintains that.by 1960 Soviet industry will possess a machine-tool stock equal 
to that of the United States in 1955 or that of Great Britain, France and Western 
Germany combined in the same year. 

N. Baibakov emphasizes that the main premise for the fulfillment of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan must be a rise in the productivity of industrial and agri- 
cultural labor. Eighty percent of the total planned increase in gross industrial 
output during 1956-60 must be achieved as a result of a planned increase in labor ° 

productivity. Moreover, the author cautiously remarks that, after the proposed 
shortening of the working day to seven hours, labor productivity will have to 
gtow even more than envisaged in the Plan. This implies that the promise to 
shorten the working ‘day made at the Twentieth, Congress was not originally 
allowed for in the projected Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Discussing the, methods of achieving higher labor productivity, Baibakov 
discloses that during 1956-60, 445,000 lathes and other new machine tools will 
displace outmoded and depreciated machinery in the machine-building industry. 
This is the figure for replacements only, and does not include those added in 
plant expansion. Another stimulus to increased productivity will be the gradua- 
tion of 546,000 engineers and 1,231,000 technicians from universities and tech- 
nical schools throughout the country. 


Considering the allocation of capital investment in the economy during the 
' Sixth Five-Year Plan Baibakov states that almost one half of all the investments 
will be allocated to the industtial development of the Eastern regions. In the 
machine-building industry almost half of all capital will be invested in Siberia, 
the Urals area and Kazakhstan, where 44.new machine-building plants will be 
constructed. 


P. Ivanov’s “Heavy ee in the Sixth Five-Year Plan” contains virtually 
nothing new, except for two rather small but interesting revelations. One is that 
in 1955, 40% of all metal-working lathes in Soviet industry were 10 years old 
or less; in 1960 lathes ten years old or less will constitute 56% of the total. 
Another interesting comparison in the article is the following table showing, 
for various items, how many times greater United States output was than that of 
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the Soviet Union at different periods (converted so that Soviet output for a 
given item in a given year equals 100): 


Steel. aaan., aus : 760 330 590 230 
Coal... osonenc. 1,780 300 460 120 
oT ETATE 360 590 1,190 470 
Electricity ........ 1,300 370 630 360 
Cement 1,060 400 970 230 


| E. Chekmenev’s “The Five-Year Plan for a Sharp Increase in Agricultural 
Output” is only a reproduction of the contents of the text of the official Five- 
Year Plan. The author simply adds to known facts a strong political emphasis 
in favor of Khrushchev’s line. Chekmenev states that grain farming is to agti- 
culture what heavy industry is to industry as a whole. To increase grain output 
in the Sixth Five-Year Plan it is essential to continue cultivating new lands in the 
East and to push further the corn-raising program. He states that by 1960 the 
Kazakh SSR will provide 12.9% of all grain grown in the USSR, as compared 
with 4.5% in 1955. The Western Siberian share in total grain output will rise 
to 12% by 1960. Of the planned output of 180 billion metric tons of grain, about 
66 billion tons will be corn used as fodder. ‘The author also states that gross 
agricultural production will rise by 70% between 1955 and 1960. 


A very interesting article in this issue of Planovoe khovyaisive is F. Koshelev’s 
“The Increase in the Material and Cultural Living Standards of the Soviet People 
During the Sixth Five-Year Plan.” The author’s rather ungratifying task is to 
prove to the reader that the Kremlin planners had not forgotten the needs of the 
people. Beginning with the question of wages, Koshelev maintains that during 
the Plan “there will be an increase in the wages of workers in low-wage groups,” 
and, on the other hand, “part of salaries of engineering and technical personnel 
and of leaders in management will have to be brought into strict correspondence 
with the work of their shops, enterptises and branches of industry in order to 
liquidate unwarranted excesses in payment for the work of some of these people.” 
The author is here touching on a’sore point in class relations within Soviet 
society. He further admits that “many shortcomings and much confusion” exist 

‘in the present Soviet wage system, with many ministries introducing their own 
wage-rate rules. He expresses the belief that everything will soon be put in order. 
However, dealing with prospects for the future, the author retains the idea that 
the productivity of labor must grow faster than wages. In 1957, Koshelev says, 
a gradual transition to a seven-hour day and a six-day week will begin in the 

- professions requiring hard physical labor. 


In 1960 the total volume of retail rade in consumer goods will rise 50% over 
1955. The total nominal wage fund is to rise by at least 13% due to an increase 
in the total labor force in industry and trade, and real wages will grow, it is 
planned, by 30%. Since it is intended to increase the monetary and physical , 
incomes of kolkhozniks by 40%, part of which will also constitute consumers 
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demand, it seems that the proposed supply of consumer goods and the expected 
growth in purchasing power will not leave much room for any spectacular in- 
crease in living standards by 1960. The author of the article under review does 
-not promise anything of this sort, however, ‘and his on of the Plan in. this 
respect is quite modest. 


Concerning the housing question, Kashelev raises some interesting points. 
He states that during the Fifth Five-Year-Plan capital investment in housing 
construction (except private construction, which is a very small part of the whole) 
amounted to about 100 billion rubles, or 120% more than during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan.’ During the current plan 205 million square meters of living 
space will be built, this being almost twice as much as during the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. However, Koshelev states that “even during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the 
housing problem will not be fully solved, despite the large-scale housing con- 
struction.” To ease the situation he suggests that it would be good to stop com- 
pletely the migration of population to large cities and to develop instead the 
smaller cities and workers’ communities. Further he proposes that the population 
of large cities be dispersed by building new small towns inthe vicinity. 


On the question of education, Koshelev stresses the point that during the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan it will be necessary to build new schools in cities and vil- 
. lages for about four million pupils. He states that, by a decision of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, in rural districts this task is to bé carried out by the collective 
farms from their own funds. Discussing higher education, Koshelev says that 
during the next five years four million new engineers and technicians will graduate 
from colleges and universities. 


This issue also contains an article by S. Tokarev entitled “Problems of the 
Location of Industry During the Sixth Five-Year Plan.” The Party has decided 
to renew its efforts to develop the East industrially. This policy existed during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan of 1946-50 as a result of wartime experiences, but in 
1951-55 it was abandoned. Gross industrial output in the latter period grew in the: 
European part of the USSR by 88% and in the Asian part by 77%. Now emphasis 
is again to be placed on the East. 


In 1955, according to Tokarev, the Asian part of the aguas (onpi 
the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia) produced almost 50% of the coal, more than 
50% of the steel, about 40% of the electricity, 57% of the oil, and 25% of the 
machinery output of the USSR. The Asiatic part also had about 40% of the total 

_area under grain in the Soviet Union. However, the natural resources of this part 
of the USSR are still underdeveloped. Their further utilization would probably 
mean that the Asian part would soon outproduce the European part of the USSR. 


Tokarev says, nevertheless, that despite this the Hast is not a more-or-less 
self-sufficient economic region. The cost of transporting metals, coal, oil products 
and machinery over long distances between the European and Asian parts of 

. the country amounts to about three billion rubles annually. To economize on 
these. costs it is necessary to develop the East even more intensively. 
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In adopting the policy of developing the East, the Party has obviously ignored 
the interests of the Ukraine, Belorussia, the Baltic and Caucasian republics, which 
will have to sacrifice a considerable part of the capital accumulated within their 
borders to supply it to the East. Although: the subject of Tokarev’s article was 
the location of industry in general, he devotes only six lines to its.location in the 
Ukraine and other western republics. 

` This issue also. contains a small article on ‘cooperation between scientific 
. institutions and the planning commission of Irkytsk Oblast and a review of a 
work by S. E. Kamenitser on labor productivity in industry. 


Vsevolod Holubnychy 


Empire of Fear 
By Viapmar and Evpoxra Perrov 
. Published by Andre Deutsch, London, 1956, 352 pp. 


The preface to Empire of Fear cites the testimony of the Australian Royal 
Commission on Espionage, which, over a considerable period of time, had kept 
the Petrovs under close scrutiny. “We feel,” it is stated, “that in the final result 
we should find, and we do find, that the Petrovs are witnesses of truth” (p. 10). 
Indeed, the Petrovs’ revelations on their work as NK VD agents are supported 
by a mass of evidence, and their statements concerning their lives and earlier 
activites, both where they could be checked to some extent at least and where 
there was no substantiation, bear the stamp of the truth. They express themselves 
with complete frankness, but there is no indication that they are trying to“accomo- 
date” or ingratiate themselves with the Western world. 

The information provided by the Petrovs throws considerable light on the 
~ organization of Soviet espionage abroad and the methods employed by the organs 
of state security in the Soviet Union. Many details of both recent and earlier 
happenings are of great interest to the Western reader. However, the book’s 
value lies not only in the revelation of NK VD activities and Soviet “diplomats,” 
but in the psychological problems it brings out. 

As far as the actual facts are concerned, the Petrovs’ defection, particularly the 
dramatic rescue of Evdokia Petrov, has been dealt with at length in the world 
ptess, so only a brief resumé need be given. Vladimir Petrov, officially third 
sectetaty, of the Soviet embassy in Canberra, but in fact a colonel in the MVD, 
in 1954 approached the Australian authorities with a request for asylum. He 
announced that he was not a diplomat but a member of the MVD and the head of 
an espionage ting in Australia. He brought with him documentary evidence of 
his activities. The motive for his defection was the unpleasant atmosphere in the 
Soviet embassy and his imminent recall to Moscow with the threat of unpleasant 
consequences. His wife, who remained at the embassy, was put on a plane bound 
for the USSR under the careful surveillance of “embassy employees.” When she 
was asked by Australian authorities at one of the stopping points along the way 
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if she really wished to return home, she replied that she wanted to talk to her hus- 

‘band. At the next stop this request was granted. After realizing that her husband 
had not been “kidnapped,” but was remaining of his own volition, Mrs. Petrov, 
‘too, requested asylum. As a result.of a subsequent coutt inquiry the espionage 
ring was broken up and the Soviet embassy in Canberra closed. 

Vladimir Petrov was born ‘of a peasant family in Siberia in 1907. During the 
eatly twenties he participated, as a member of the Komsomol, in the forced 
expropriation of stores from the peasants. Later, he became a Party member and 
in 1933 joined the Special Cipher Department of the OGPU. In 1942 he was 
assigned a responsible NKVD task in the Soviet embassy in Sweden: to investi- 
gate Mme. Kollontai, the Soviet ambassador. After successfully completing this 
' mission he returned to Moscow and in 1951 was sent to Australia to set up an 
espionage network there. Thus, for twenty years he had been an official and a lead- 
ing member of one of the state security system’s special branches. 

His wife was also from a poor peasant family. Her parents moved to Moscow 
where her father obtained work in the transport section of the OGPU. In 1933 she 
joined the Special Cipher Department and married a member of the same section, 
who, however, was arrested shortly afterwards. Not at all-in keeping with the 
general practice she was left at her work, receiving only a severe reprimand. In 
1940 she married Petrov, and accompanied him to Sweden and Australia. Thus, 
` she too had been in the special branches of the state security network for more 
than ‘twenty years. 

In 1937 Petrov was put on the NKVD dafa at Yarkand, in the Sinkiang pro- 
vince of China, where, áfter helping to put down a revolt, he was given the task 
of purging all so-called British, American and anti- Soviet elements. This purge 
was completed with the liquidation of “agent 063,” the governor of Yarkand, 
who was killed in the NKVD building on the direct orders of Moscow. Petrov 
was a witnéss to this murder. 

In his capacity first as a code clerk and later as head of a department he had a 
good knowledge of what was going off behind the scenes. For example, in 1938 
he deciphered a message from Spain that perturbed him greatly. It dealt with the 
“treachery” of Alexander Orlov. 

- Petrov has knowledge of many interesting details of Soviet history. He 


writes: 


Take the case of Karl Radek. Perbaps I am the a man outside Russia today 
who can tell exactly what happened to Radek... After Lenin’s death, Radek joined 
Trotsky’s Left Opposition,.and in consequence, was sent into exile. A year and a half 
in Siberia was enough; Radek changed sides, began to slander his old leader Trotsky 
and becamie a high favorite of Stalin’s, with ready access to the Kremlin. In 1933 with. 
his brilliantly-written book The Architect of a Socialist Society, Radek tickled Stalin’s 
immense vanity... In consequence, Radek was made pains of tes and an ai 
on foreign policy. 

When Radek was arrested; he was intensely indignant at Stalin’s gross EER 
for his services. He refused to sign the “confession” that was presented to-him. But 
after an interview with Stalin, Radek reversed his attitude and threw ali his literary 
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talents into improving the dramatic quality of the faked confessions which were 
required from himself and his fellow-prisoners.... 

. The trial ended on the 2oth January, 1937. All the accused were sentenced to 
death extept Radek.... 

After the trial Radek disappeared and his friends inside and outside Russia have 
wondered ever since what became of him. Here is the answer. 

Some time in 1938, I decoded a telegram from one of the northern prisons... It 
referred to Radek, and reported that a fellow-convict who occupied the same cell as 
Radek had quarrelled violently with him, and in the ensuing fight had lifted Radek 
into the air and dashed him down on the cement floor, causing a head injury from 
which death had resulted. Of course, it could have been just an unfortunate accident. 
But Radek certainly knew many of Stalin’s most compromising secrets (pp. 68—69). 


At that time Petrov was constantly engaged in decoding telegrams such as 
“To NKVD, Frunze. You are charged with task of exterminating 10,000 enemies 
of the people. Report results by signal. —Yezhov” (p. 73). Characteristic of the 
time was his statement: 


In 1939 I spoke with a friend who had been an official in China and far Mongolia 
at the time of the ““Yezhovschina.” He told me that, in his area, some of the accused, 
just before they were shot, shouted, with wild abandon, “Greetings to Stalin! 
Long live our great leader!” I was puzzled and questioned him about it, He explained 
that they were not sarcastic cries, but sincere. Unable to understand what was 
happening to them, or why they had been forced to sign confessions to crimes they 
had never committed, these innocent victims nevertheless felt an urge to proclaim 

, with their last breath their unswerving loyalty to the Party and their Leader, little 
realizing that it was Stalin’s deliberately calculated policy that had sent them to their 

death (p. 78). 

In these times of cultural exchanges a typical detail from Petrov’s stay in 
Sweden is enlightening. Petrov writes: “A Soviet choir, ninety strong, under the 
baton of the famous Professor Sveshnikov, visited Sweden ... The Swedish 
audiences flocked to hear its resonant, unaccompanied singing and the box office 
showed a handsome profit ... I knew a good deal about the tour, as we had thir- 
teen co-opted agents in the choir, keeping an eye on the other members, and the 
choir manager, Kambulov, was a permanent NKVD officer” (p. 188). 

Petrov also gives a warning to émigrés who may be longing to return to their 
native land: A’ certain Borzov and two companions made a forced landing in 
the American zone of Austria. Borzov and one of the others requested asylum. 
However, after a time he began to pine for his- wife and child and eventually 
returned to the Soviet Union. At this point Petrov takes up the story: 


One day in 1950 at MVD headquarters in Moscow, my colleague Igolkin, who 
worked in the American section of the SK department, told me of Borzov’s return 
and said'that he was interrogating him in his cell... Igolkin had a series of interviews 
with Borzov, who supplied a mass of ‘valuable information. He was talking freely 
and was describing every detail of his experiences in American hands, in the hope of 
working his passage back to pardon, and of being permitted at least to see his wife 
and son again. As Igolkin described it to me, “Each time I go to see him he looks 
at me like a dog that wags its tail and gazes at you in the hope of a bone.” 
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They kept Borzov about eight months-in prison because he had so much inter- 
esting information to supply and because so many senior MVD officers wanted to 
check up on various points in his story. 

Of course, no one told him that he had been sentenced to death while he was still 

in America, When they had finished with him they shot him without lering himsee . 

his wife and son again (p. 341). i i 

The information. provided by Petrovs’ wife, who held d isa position, ‘does 
not have the same interest, but she speaks with even greater frankness of her 
efforts to prove herself above all a worthy davghter of her motherland. 

On the psychological plane, the book is an exception to the general rule that 

‘in a review of any particular work the personality of thè author should not enter 
into the matter. However, in this case the digression from this rule is justified 
since both Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov describe not only their activities but also 
their feelings and attitudes to life, “Thus, on thé basis of their own words, a 
picture of the authors’ personalities can be formed. This is of particular importance 
since the circle in which the Petrovs moved comprised mainly NKVD agents, 
who ‘thought and acted on similar lines. Moreover, their views are also typical , 
of those held by the “middle elite,” the large group comprising mostly Party 
members holding various positions of responsibility. They enjoy special privileges 
and are undoubtedly devoted to the Soviet regime because of these privileges. 

"The Petrov type is also met frequently in Soviet literature and newspapers. The 
question is not to what extent they are exceptions, but rather how widespead their 
type is. 

‘In calling their book Empire of Fear,! the Petrovs constantly $ stress the meaning 
of fear in Soviet life. It is interesting to discover what they feared most: First and 
foremost, of course, they feared for their lives. After completing the task in hand 

' no reward was expected, They usually recalled instances when persons disappeared 

without trace after sifnilar missions. However, no less acute than the fear for their 
lives was the fear of losing their position and privileges, the fear of becoming 
ordinary citizens. This purely materialistic- feaz of losing their portion of the state 
pie acted on them no less than the fear of death, perhaps even more, since when 

„not conscious of any guilt, it is not man’s nature to think constantly of Senb; 
anxiety over his position is his constant worry. y 

Much is sacrificed to this fear. Evdokia, after the arrest of her first husband, 
whom she dearly loved, was obliged to forgo any lamentations over her husband’s 
disappearance and fight to keep her position in the Komsomol, since not only 
her own future but that of her baby daughter depended on her retaining that 
position. Then again, when Vladimir Petrov was contemplating quitting the 
Australian embassy he did not say a word of his intentions to his wife, whom he 
clearly loved, but left her to make her own way and act as she thought fit, even 
though as an experienced secret police agent he must have known what:her fate 

would be. 


1 5. I. Ozhegov, Slovar rasshogo yazyka (A Dictionary of the Russian Language), Moscow, 1953. 
The definition runs: “Empire—A large imperialistic colonial state pursuing aggressive policies and 
cruelly spore dependent peoples.” 
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The Petrovs, undoubtedly intelligent people, spent almost ten years abroad in 
neutral countries untouched by war. Since they were competent linguists and had 
complete freedom of movement they had plenty of opportunities for comparison. 
They noted such surprising details as the fact that Swedish ministers used to go 
about their business on bicycles and streetcars while in the Soviet Union not only 
ministers but even the most insignificant ministry official had claim to protection, 
juxuryand respect. They saw immeasurably more than the ordinary Soviet citizen and 
the comparisons they made were not always in favor of the USSR. However, they 
drew no conclusions from what they had seen. They merely restated their pre- 
paredness to do anything to prove themselves worthy of the trast show them by 
the MVD, the Party and the Soviet authorities, since their positions and privileges 
were derived from them, privileges whose loss was tantamount to death. The 
thought of liberty, of voluntarily going over to the West with subsequent free- 
dom from their yoke, never even occurred to them, Petrov states that he looks 
at things differently now. Nevertheless, such thoughts had not entered his mind 
earlier either in the Soviet Union or abroad, in spite of his knowledge of what went 
on behind the scenes. 


This is a very frank admission. The Petrovs do not play the hypocrite, not so 
much from honesty as from the fact that, on the evidence of their story, they lack 
certain moral principles which one would have thought to be innate in every 
human mind. A lack of everything human—of love, compassion, desire of free- 
dom, pride, independence and even thought—is their chief characteristic. This 
makes the Petrov type, the Soviet middle elite, subject neither to external in- 
fluence nor internal change, a terrible phenomenon. The members of this middle 
elite are prepared to serve anyone and would do anything to please, stepping over 
dead bodies from purely selfish, material considerations. 


They are undoubtedly a dangerous enemy. However, a knowledge of the 
enemy is a pledge of victory. If only for that reason Empire of Fear deserves 
intense study. I. Saburova 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


` Conference on “Soviet Reality in the Light of the 
Twentieth Party Congress” 


On July 23 and 24, 1956 in Munich the Insrrrurs held its Eighth Conference, 
on the theme Soviet Reality in the Light of the Twentieth Party Congress. Mote than 
300 petsons attended, coming from many countries of the non-Soviet world. 
Members of all major nationalities of the Soviet Union participated. An unu- 
sually large number of emigre scholars were présent from the Near Hast, especially 
Turkey. The conference attracted particular attention among German scholars, 
who were well represented. 


In all, six papers were read: “General Ideological Guiding Lines in the Policy 
of the Collective Leadership,” by Dr. Lev Dudin; “Problems of Foreign Policy,” 
by Dr. Roman Yakemchouk; “The Nationalities Problem,” by Professor Hans 
Koch; “Economic Problems,” by Dr. Vasily Marchenko; “State Administra- 
tion,” by Professor Alexander Yurchenko; and “Problems of Education and 
Upbringing,” by Dr. Ramazan Karcha. The papers were later discussed. 


- * 


The opening paper, read by Dr. Dudin, was on broad lines. He stated that 
Communist ideology was at present undergoing a severe crisis, the worst that 
has yet faced the Bolshevik regime. The extent of the crisis is indicated not only 
by Khrushchev’s “secret” speech and the decree of the Party Central Committee 
published in June, but also by numerous articles appearing in the Soviet press and 
statements made by Soviet and other Communist leaders, 


Present-day Communism has three main characteristics: 


1. A deep ideological split resulting from the campaign against Stalin. The single 
Communist ideology that was evolved while Stalin was in power and centered 
around him no longer exists. The confusion in the Communist world at the 
moment has become so great that months and perhaps even years will have to 
elapse before a new, unified ideological platform emerges. 

2. The moral bankruptcy of the collective leadership. It is quite possible that Stalin 
did not die a natural death and the men who shed tears at his demise and who had 
extolled him to the skies may even have been responsible for his death. In any 
case, it was three years before the decision to speak the truth about him was made. 

3. The replacement of the cult of Stalin by the cult of Lenin. This is advantageous 
to the present leaders, since Lenin’s writings do not have any practical significance 
at the moment. The cult of Lenin is the means by which the present Soviet oli- 
garchy is trying to gain the freedom to make whatever theoretical and ideological 
decisions it wishes. 
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When speaking of the ideological crisis facing Communism one must keep 
- in mind not only the differences among the Communist leaders themselves but 
also the reaction of countless millions of people on whose behalf the collective 
leaders are purporting to speak and with whose opinions they are willy-nilly 
obliged to contend. 


The development of relations between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders has to be viewed in a special light. Various conflicts and complications 
between the two can be expected in the future. There is no question of China 
defecting from the Communist camp; the problem is where the ideological center 
of Communism is to be situated—in Moscow or in Peiping. 


In this connection, another event taking place in the socialist camp is of 
importance: the process of integration, which is now being stepped up. It is no 
longer possible to talk of the economy and policy of the Soviet Union alone; one 
should speak rather of the “Greater, USSR,” that is, the Soviet Union together 
with the satellite countries. The first step in this direction was the Warsaw Pact, 
which unified the armed forces of the USSR and the East European satellites. The 
second stage was the unification of their economies. Thus, the economies of the 
satellites are now worked out by Gosplan and Soviet state economic commis- 
sions. The Communist countries of Asia are'also being drawn ever tighter into 
this system. It is within the bounds of possibility that the Kremlin intends to ' 
create a new, complex state formation, replacing the concept of the USSR by a 
new “union” of the Soviet republics and the satellite states. 


In spite of the fact that the ideology of Communism is undergoing this crisis, 
the ultimate goal of the Central Committee of the Soviet. Communist Party has 
remained unchanged: world domination. The final phrase of the Central Com- 
mittee’s June decree demonstrates this quite clearly: “The slanderous attacks of 
our enemies cannot halt the irresistible march of mankind’s development toward 
Communism.” The Kremlin is offering the free world peaceful coexistence but 
at the same time the Soviet leaders are making speeches containing views not at 
all in keeping with this. For example, Shepilov, who, it would seem, is the real 
author of the speech Khrushchev made at the Twentieth Party Congress, said: 
. “Tt goes without saying that we are not offering capitalism a compromise in 
questions of ideology and planning. The capitalist and socialist philosophies 
cannot be reconciled.” . 

While propounding the new thesis that socialism can be attained by peaceful, 
parliamentary methods, without a class struggle, the Soviet leaders, in leading 
articles in such important Soviet political magazines as Kommunist, Molodoi kom- 
munisi and Voprosy filosofii, for the past few months have repeatedly stressed that 
the way to socialism cannot be paved without the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


To achieve their ultimate objectives the Soviet leaders have chosen the devious 
method of attempting to lull the West, thereby weakening it, to strengthen the 
Communist bloc in every way possible, and gradually to encroach upon or widen 
the belt of neutralist countries. f 
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Thus, there is an apparent paradox: on the one hand the admission of an 
ideological crisis, on the other the stressing of the unchanging nature of ultimate 
aims, ‘That the crisis is acute is beyond doubt, and the recent pilgrimage of foreign 

_Communist leaders to Moscow certainly cannot be taken as an indication that it 
has, been overcome. Prominent Communists from the satellite states and the 
West are undoubtedly going to Moscow for advice on how to act if such occur- 
rences as the Poznan riots are repeated. The crux of the matter is that the out-and- 
out Stalinists are'renouncing Stalin without renouncing Stalinism. However, the 
rejection of the former dictator does not mean that all the past ideological and 
theoretical tenets will be discarded. 


These two factors—the ideological crisis and the moral bankruptcy of the . 
“present leaders—constitute a very real danger to Communism as a political move- 
ment. Communism, which claims to be the most progressive ideology in the 
world, is in fact a dead, teactionary teaching. 


The first stages in the internal disintegration of Communism can now be seen. 
This process could lead to the general collapse of world Communism as a political 
force. However, present events must not be overestimated, the desired substituted 
for the actual or the apparent for the real. This would mislead public and political 
opinion throughout the free world. 


‘The non-Communist world must now embark upon a decisive ideological and 
political attack on Communism. Acts such as the reception of its representatives 
at court or the sending to Moscow of major political figures should cease, since 
they involuntarily enhance the authority of Stalin’s successors. 

As far as the Communist Party is concerned, at the moment no more than one 
and a half million out of the seven million prewar members are left. Nevertheless 
the old brigade is still in command. At the Twentieth Party Congress only 35% 
of the participants had been accepted into the Party since 1941. Thus, 65% had 
in fact served under Stalin and had survived the former dictator’s reign of terror 
and the Party purges. The members of oblast Party committees, the generals and 
the leading economic and industrial figures were largely Stalinists who had come 
to the fore-during the period of the Yezhov purges. In this way, out-and-out 
Stalinists are having to “‘cleanse” themselves of Stalinism. 

However, the majotity of the recent Party members are fighting hard to retain 
their positions: The confusion in the Party ranks is growing because discipline 
has been weakened since the Twentieth Congress, with a subsequent considerable 
lessening of the center’s authority. Stalin knew how to keep the Party in a state 
of fear and could slight it if he wished. His successors cannot do either, especially 
since Stalin’s dethronement and the revelations that have’come to light after- 
wards. 

* 


Dr. Yakemchouk discussed the problems of foreign policy involved in the 


decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress. He said that present Soviet foreign 
policy has two main aspects: diplomatic and ideological. First and foremost, 
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current policy is aimed at protecting the state’s interests,and in this respect is no 
different from the foreign policy of any other country. However, it is at the same 
time a vehicle for disseminating the Communist faith, science and culture, and 
can therefore be said to be striving for the ultimate and complete victory of 
Communism. Soviet foreign policy is consequently a continuation of the domestic 
„policy, that is to say, between the domestic and foreign policies there is a close 
relationship, a close ideological tie. 

‘Communist theoreticians have long asserted that the new proletarian order 
will, although at first limited territorially, finally encompass the whole world. 
It will lay the foundation of a world socialist state, which, after ensuring material 
well-being and ironing out inequalities, will pass to the stage of Communism. 

Although the Twentieth Party Congress amended a number of ideological 
premises it did not introduce any changes into the basic thesis that Communism 
will ultimately prevail over capitalism. On the contrary, the pertinency of this 
thesis was stressed, as was the unshakeable belief in the victory of the Communist 
bloc and in the rapid formation of a world Communist order. 


At the Congress Mikoyan said: 


Although one hundred years ago Marx and Engels said that a specter is roving 
through Europe, the specter of Communism, it is now no longer a specter but 
Communism with blood and bones, alive and accessible to millions of workers; it 
is advancing with great strides not only in Europe but throughout the whole world 
and is speaking loudly so that all can hear it. 


On the diplomatic plane Soviet foreign policy has reached the “thaw” stage. 
At the Twentieth Party Congress the following basic premises were advanced: 
. 1. The possibility of peaceful coexistence between the Communist bloc and 
the free world. 
_ 2. The possibility of avoiding a third world war. 

3. The possibility of the transition of capitalism to socialism (Communism) 
not only by armed uprisings and revolution but also by peaceful means, that is, 
a parliamentary victory. 

The first of these premises, taken together with Khrushchev’s remarks at the 
Congress to the effect that capitalism is faced with further unavoidable economic 
and social upheavals, means that by relaxing pressure on the free world the 
Soviet Union is attempting to stir up conflicts between non-Communist countries 
or aggravate those already existing in order to use them to further her own ends. 

There are also other factors which oblige the Soviet Union to advocate the . 
policy of coexistence. First, the relaxation of tension throughout the world would 
enable the Soviets to turn their attention to a number of extremely serious 
domestic problems, such as the acute shortages in almost every sphere of the 
economy. Second, peaceful economic competition would, in the opinion of the 
Kremlin, ultimately bring definite advantages to the industrial power of the 
Communist bloc and lead to its supremacy over the economies of the Western 
states. Third, on the demographic plane, time is on the side of the Communist 
bloc, since the increase in its population exceeds that of the Western world. 
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There is no doubt that Soviet foreign policy, reflecting the class natute of the 
state and its domestic policy, will continue to strive for victory throughout the 
world. It has always been part of an eaormous world-wide crusade of Commu- 
nism, which is taking place dialectically, that is, by phases: an attack is followed by 
a test period to consolidate the gains, sometimes even by a retreat, if this improves 
the chances of attack later. Although the methods of waging the struggle and 
their application may differ according to circumstance, there is only one objec- 
tive: world hegemony. The present policy of a “thaw” reflects one of the stages 
of Communist dialectics on strategy and tactics. The attack has come to an end 
and the rest period has begun. 


* 


Professor Koch treated an extremely thorny problem: the Soviet nationalities 
question. The USSR, like the former Russian Empire, is a multinational state. 
According to the latest Soviet figures the total population of the USSR is now 
200.2 million, of which 112.6 million are in the RSFSR. The share of Great 
Russians in this total is not known accvrately, but it would not appear to exceed 
50%. Nevertheless, the Russian people have political prevalence. e 


Within the Soviet Union national opposition movements undoubtedly exist. 
On February 11, 1956 Moscow Radio broadcast the editorial from the newspaper 
Chervonny prapor, published in Rovno, Ukrainian SSR. The editorial indicates that 
there are partisans and a partisan movement in the western Ukraine, and perhaps 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, an editorial in Pravda for Feb- 
ruary 13, 1956 indicates the existence of armed partisan groups in the border 
regions of the Central Asian republics. Moreover, the riots in Georgia in March 
of this year are widely known in the West. Even Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8, 1956, 
notes the growth of secret nationalistic aspirations in the Soviet Union: “We 
have even among Communists people infected with nationalism.” 


In view of Stalin’s dethronement and the unprecedented liberal tendencies 
shown at the Twentieth Party Congress, a real improvement in the strained rela- 
tions between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the present Moscow central 
government had to take place in three areas: foreign policy; domestic policy and 
economics. 


On the foreign policy level (the relations between the constituent republics) 
the provisions of the present constitution were not put into effect. Nor was there 
any relaxation of the pressure applied on the theoretically sovereign union repub-. 
lics. On the national domestic political level certain peoples, even though 
enjoying a degree ‘of autonomy in the use of language, in all other respects con- 
tinue to remain behind the “leading” nation. On the economic level, under the 
slogan of decentralization, industry of national importance has been transferred 
from the-West towards the periphery of the Soviet Union, a step determined pri- 
‘marily by strategic considerations. In any case, as far as the economy is concerned, 
Moscow holds all the aces.. 7 
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The transfer of 75—85% of heavy industry to Asia together with the transfer 
of the grain and cotton centers to Turkestan contains the elements of possible new 
foreign political complications for the USSR: as the Soviet Union becomes an 
Asian, even a colonial power, she encroaches upon her Asian neighbors. There 
is the possibility that perhaps in the not-too-distant future, the WSSR. will have to 
struggle with them to maintain her role as leader and even for her very existence. 


* 


Professor Marchenko spoke of the economic, aspect of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, dividing his subject into eight different sections. 

1. The population and labor resources. In the Soviet SOn there is a con- 
siderable preponderance of children born after 1945 and women. During the 
current plan the labor force will be supplemented by youths born during the war. 
This supplementary supply will not, however, be large. Thus, the problem of 
providing the growing economy with sufficient manpower will get worse. 

The problem of increasing the supply of labor to the level set out in the current 
plan is insoluble, since the country’s reserves of manpower are virtually exhausted. 
There is no doubt that in the next few years further efforts will be made to bring 
minors, pensioners and other groups that previously had not worked into pro- 
ductive employment. 


~ The draft of the Sixth Five-Year Plan imposes an extremely great stress on the 
` labor forces available. 

2. Capital investments. The Soviet leadership is striving to compensate the 
shortage of labor available during the current plan by an increase in labor pro- 
ductivity. This is one of the chief problems of the moment, and has had an effect 
on the nature of capital investments. The sums invested for improving existing 
machinery and putting it to better utilization have been increased. State capital 
investments during the 1956-60 plan amount to 990 billion rubles, more than in 
the preceding two five-year plans together. 

3. Industry. Soviet heavy industry over the past 30 years has expanded tremen- 
dously, at a rate hardly paralleled in the economic history of the whole world. 
The principle of developing heavy industry at the most rapid rate possible con- 
tinues in effect during the present plan., A certain increase in the light industry 
is also envisaged, although neither in the current plan nor for a considerable time 
thereafter can there be any question of a comparison between the standards of 
living in the West and in the Soviet Union. 

4 Tı echnological progress. This has been outstanding during the past decade, 
particularly in industry. The concept of the USSR as a technically backward 
country, $0 widely held among foreign non-specialists, must be eradicated, since 
it reflects only the past. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan stresses the importance of new machinery and pays 
particular attention to the latest demands for modernizing equipment, mechani- 
zation, automation and remote control of production. It must not be forgotten, 
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however, that unevenness in development is an organic fault in Soviet techno- 
logical policy. 

As far as the distribution of industry is concerned the projected large-scale 
transfer of industry to the East must be noted. 

5. Agriculture. During the current plan great hopes are e being placed on exten- 
sive farming with comparatively low yields. The expenditure of labor involved 
in this process and the demands on labor resources made by the cultivation of 
corn and increased livestock raising mean that-agriculture will make more de- 
mands on the supplies of manpower at a time when there is already a shortage. 


` The Soviet regime is giving considerable attention to the problems that have 
beset agriculture from the beginning of the current decade. The collective leaders 
ate struggling with a number of new agricultural ‘methods, and the latest plan 
reflects the influence of certain American techniques. 


The information available indicates that the new course recently introduced 

is the greatest attempt yet made to raise the peasants’ interest in kolkhoz produc- 
tion. However, the peculiarity of the situation is that an increase in the workers’ - 
reward for their labor is accompanied by an increase in the amount of administra- 
tive supervision on the kolkhozes and a new financial pressure on the kolkhoz- 


On the kolkhozes, sovkhozes and MTS, Party supervision has been increased. 
The tendency to transfer kolkhozniks into state employees hasz not been con- 
cealed either in theory or in practice. 


It will be a serious problem during the Sixth Five-Year Plan to retain con- 
sumption on the desired low level and increase labor productivity in agriculture 
by raising the payments to workers and applying the necessary administrative and 
Party pressure. 

'6. Supply and demand. The projects and estimates for the current plan indicate 
that the satisfaction of the demand for consumer goods will be very spasmodic. 
Every small shortage of goods and every unforeseen increase in the purchasing 
power of the population will threaten to disrupt the trade plans. 

7. Consumption and reserves. The products of Soviet industry are not, generally 
destined for consumption. It is rather production for stock-piling, consumption 
being relegated to a secondary position. The Soviets have unusual views on the 
reserves that have been amassed. It would be alien to their way of thinking to 
believe that coal, electric power and metallurgical products ate to be used to 
ptoduce machinery, which in turn can be used to increase the output of coal, 
electric power and metallurgical products. Soviet heavy industry bas to have an 
end product; it cannot be used just to reproduce itself. This end product is mili- 
tary equipment. During the current plan production for military purposes will 
reach even greater proportions. 


' 8. Foreign economic relations. The extensive tasks set by the current plan will 
hardly permit large quantities of goods to be set aside for foreign trade. The oft- 
repeated Soviet proposals for increasing foreign trade do not seem to be genuine, 
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. and, apart from political and propaganda purposes, are only designed to nullify 
_ the embargo on strategic materials and the raw materials which Soviet industry 
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badly needs. The economic base for foreign trade is extremely small. Economic 
expansion is not the chief method of Soviet aggression; the main method is an 
ideological and political offensive backed by a self-contained military and indus- 
trial potential , 

Soviet foreign trade has been directed toward’ building up a self-contained 
economy. The Soviet leaders, in spite of labor difficulties, are striving to preserve 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the high rates of industrial development already 
attained. To a certain extent they will probably succeed. Although the execution 
of the plan must raise the national demand for food, clothing and household 


' goods, on the whole the standard of living in the USSR up to 1960 will be the 


lowest of any industrialized coun 

The economies of the Soviet bloc as ‘a whole have a distinct tendency toward 
self-sufficiency. This type of development contradicts assertions that have been 
made on peaceful economic competition between the two systems and presents 
a danger for the Western democracies. 


- 


* 


Professor Yurchenko discussed problems of state organization and adminis- 
tration brought up at the Twentieth Party Congress. He stated that the present 
Soviet leaders regarded Communist Party leadership as an essential prerequisite 
for their state system. This prerequisite is unconditional even in the case of cap- 
italist countries, which may now aspire to socialism by parliamentary methods. 
In his speech at the Congress Khrushchev stressed the point without any pos- 
sibility of ambiguity: “In all forms of transition to socialism the constant deciding 


factor is the political leadership of the working class headed by its progressive 


section. The transition to socialism is impossible without this.” 

Thus, the parliamentary method and the multiparty principle continue to be 
regarded as merely auxiliary means, to be used under certain conditions and at 
certain periods when the achievement of the “highest” stage of Communist state 
structure may be considered attainable. 
` The formulation that the Soviet people are the deciding force in the building 


' of Communism, a concept vigorously disseminated by Soviet propaganda, is to 


be taken to mean that this “force” can play a decisive role, but only in proportion 
to the degree it is organized and directed by the Communist element. 

It is not surprising that the present leaders are incapable of giving concrete 
form, to their statements on the further development of Soviet democracy. In the 
resolution passed by the Congress oń the Central Committee’s main report only 
one short paragraph, couched in the most pener terms, was given over to this 
question. 

Several changes arid reforms of PENS importance were established at the 
Congress concerning the forms of governmental administration and the desired 


‘relations between the different nationalities. Economic decentralization, by which 
' the union republics could administer various branches of their industry, as out- 
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lined at the Congress, has since been brought into practice. Stalin’s successors are 
trying. to use these administrative changes to assist their new ideological tactics, 
which, they allege, are directed at reviving “Leninist principles” in Party and 
government. As far as the problems connected with the multinational make-up 
of the Soviet state and with the federative form of organization are concerned, 
‘these principles find expression in the more cautious use of the concept and slogans 


of a chauvinistic nature and even in a cautious criticism of them on ideological 
lines. 

Several statements made by the Soviet leaders, together with a number of 
articles in the press, have almost the force of a directive calling for a certain relaxa- 
tion in the depiction, of the Russian people as the driving force. The collective 
leadership could not but take into account the sharp reaction of the non-Russian 
peoples to the former policy and could not fail to understand that it was at con- 
siderable variance with the anti-colonial tendencies and tactical aims pursued by 
them on the international scene. 

However, there is little foundation for thinking that the Soviet leaders will 
permit any radical changes in the natute of the relationships between the various 
components of the USSR, least of all anything in the nature of genuine political 
decentralization. Indeed, there is the contrary evidence provided by the latest 
session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR when, by virtue of a special decree, 
the Karelo-Finnish Republic was drawn into the RSFSR as the Karelian ASSR. 
It was claimed that this change in status took place at the request of the Karelo- 
Finnish Republic, which had formulated its desire when it met earlier. However, 
the Karelian newspapers made no mention either of this earlier meeting or of the 
decree. ‘Thus, the same type of falsification had taken placed in this case as had been 
the rule during Stalin’s reign. 

The post-Stalin collective leadership is striving with all the means at its dis- 
posal.to allow as few changes as possible in the basic principles of the system by 
which the organization and administration of the different states is carried out. 
However, it would be erroneous to consider that in the years following Stalin’s 
death there have been no changes in the position of the Soviet peoples. The very 
fact that a few limited measures were taken towards relaxing the position cannot . 
but indicate that a continuous and to a certain extent progressive organic crisis is 
facing the regime. 

‘The. extent and nature of the measures carried out of late to strengthen and 
perfect the Soviet state system shows that the political and organizational means 
at the disposal of the Communist dictatorship are being exhausted. This fact more 
than at any time during the past 25 years makes the fate of the regime and the 
system created by it dependent on force. 


* 


The final’ report, by Dr. Karcha, dealt with questions of education. Dr. Karcha 
began by saying that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan one of the chief tasks is to 
ensure universal secondary education and the further development of technical 
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training in the ten-year school, a process designed to acquaint the students with 
the most important branches of industrial production. "There is to. be a very close 
link between training and productive labor. 


It is well to note that the main problem, the realization of universal ten-year 
education, is primarily a propaganda move. Farlier laws on universal elementary. 
education and universal seven-year education, issued in 1930 and 1939 respec- 
tively, have never been put into practice. 


The Soviet press views with alarm the fact that masses of workers’ and peas- 
ants’ children are not ‘attending either elementary or secondary school for 
various reasons, such as financial difficulties, the need to work on the kolkhozes, 
the shortage of schools or the lack of transportation. This is true not only in the 
more remote areas of the country but also in the central regions. It is quite evident 
that the situation in the ten-year schools will remain unchanged during the current 
plan. 

The task of technicalizing the schools has thus far been extremely difficult. 
The Twentieth Party Congress stated categorically that this process must be 
accomplished. Specialization has already begun in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades, preference being given to professional training, particularly for such 
occupations as machine-tool operator, mechanic, electrician and agricultural spe- 
cialist. This mass introduction of students into the production processes means 
that child labor is being employed in factories, kolkhozes and MTS. 


. The practical aim of labor training is clear: to build up a labor force to meet 
the needs of agricultural production, the construction of new industrial centers 
in the northern and eastern regions of the USSR, and to train men for the branches 
of the armed forces where greater technical skill is required. . 


Among Soviet youth, anti-government sentiments are growing day by day 
as a result of extreme disillusionment, deprivations, compulsion in the selection 
of profession, forced transfer to remote, undeveloped areas, and difficulties in 
obtaining entrance to higher educational institutions. Religious moods are also 
developing, and hand-written anti-Soviet tracts circulate quite freely among the 
older students. 


To use a Soviet expression, moral decay” has become a common feature of 

the younger generation. It manifests itself in an indifferent attitude toward school 

_ and work, in the nonfulfillment of assigned tasks, in the complete refusal to work 
or study, and even in hooliganism. Moral decay is affecting not only the working 
youth but even a considerable section of the younger'generation of the Commu- 
nist elite. The phenomenon does not have its roots in any amoral qualities of Soviet 
youth: it is a more or less open opposition to the Soviet way of life. 

It is natural for the moral and political condition of youth to take on sharper 
and, for the regime, more dangerous forms in the schools. Students in the higher 
educational establishments are going’ through a’ profound ideological crisis, 
aggravated by the attacks on Stalin. The more active elements have already begun 
to oppose the regime. 
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The assertions ‘of Soviet ideologists on the identification of science and the 
Communist ideology and on the possibility of cultivating-a Communist outlook 
on life by means of education are by no means in agreement with the truth. At 
the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev indirectly admitted that the “socialist 
milieu,” created at the cost of the lives of millions during the past forty years, is 
not helping to educate ideal Communists. To solve the problem he proposed 
setting up of a number of closed boarding schools on the model of the old Page 
Corps, Cadet Corps and schools and institutes for noblemen’s daughters. It would 


seem that these schools, cut off from everyday life and situated in exceptionally ` 


favorable spots, will take the children of the Soviet elite and turn them into a 
reliable replacement for the: Communist leading group, which is now growing 
old. They are apparently designed to be the main stepping stones to the higher 
educational institutions. 

It is indicative that at the very moment the collective leaders are advocating 
a complete return to the ideas held by Lenin, they are introducing educational, 
methods on principles diametrically opposed to Lenin’s views on the subject. 
Mme. Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife and the leading Marxist pedagogue i in the country, 
wrote the following words on education: 


We need a Marxist understanding of envircoment. We do not want to isolate the , 


child from life; we do not need it. It was essential for the landowners to send their 
children to closed educational establishments, institutes, cadet corps and lyceums. 
It was essential for the bourgeoisie. . . The further away the children are from real 
life and its struggle, the less they understand life and this struggle, and the easier it 
is for them. Blindness to the facts of life around helps them to defend more firmly 
their... bourgeois point of view. We are organizing the education of our children 
in the thick of life, with the help of this seething life which is going along the path 
of a constant and ever deeper struggle for socialism. - 


The central part of this passage shows clearly the aims béing pursued by the 
- men in the Kremlin in organizing this network of boarding schools. Children of 
the Party elite, the future “men of elevated ideals,” will henceforth be educated 
away from the decadent influence of Soviet life, in the lap of nature, in excellently 
equipped schools, and with hand-picked tutors. But the children of the common 
people- now in the polytechnized secondary schools will be engaged in labor in 
factories and on kolkhozes and sovkhozes. ; 

After the dethronement of Stalin it is certain that the ideological and tactical 
zigzags of the collective leadership will make the ideological and political crisis 
among Soviet youth more acute. 
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The formal papers were followed by lively general discussions. In view of the 
large number of German scholars present, one session was devoted to discussions 
in German, i ; Y. Marin 
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CHRONICLE oF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1956 


1 Decision of the Council of Ministers of the 


Kazakh SSR on the construction of a station 
to study cosmic rays in the region of Alma-Ata 
published.’ 

< Report published of the arrival in Moston 
of Romanian government delegation. 

Report published of exchange of ratification 
documents of conventions between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia on cultural cooperation and 
the citizenship of persons with dual nationality. ` 

. Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Uruguayan parliamentary delegation. 

Report published of departure of Soviet 
Northern Fleet vesels on visit to Norway. 

Report published of revival of Soviet- 
Japanese talks on the normalization of relations 
between the two countries. 

Report published of project to construct in 
Leningrad a steam turbine of 200,000-kilowatt 

_ capacity. - 

Report published of discovery of large oil 
deposits in Poltava Oblast, Ukrainian SSR. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the opening of the 
Central Moscow Sports Stadium published. 

Report published of reception held in 
Moscow for group of leading members of the~ 

_ Social~-Democratic Party of the province of 
Alberta, Canada, 

Danish naval vessels visit Leningrad. 

Entrance examinations for Soviet higher 
‘ educational institutions begin. 

Khrushchev receives Burmese Ambassador 
to the USSR Mong On. 

Swiss Ambassador to the USSR E. de Haller 


gives’ reception on the occasion of the founda- 
tion of the Swiss Federation. 


2 Report published of press conference attended 
by the Canadian Social-Democratic Party 
leaders. $ 

Report published of transmission to a num- 
ber of foreign powers of address from the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on disarmament. 

Telegram from Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union Lobanov and Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities Lacis to the Italian 
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PEES on the exchange of parliamentary 
delegations published. 

Report published by the Central Statistics 
Administration on the results of the state 
plan for the first sixth months of 1956. 

Protocol signed in Brussels on exchange of 
goods between the USSR and Belgium and 
Luxemburg during 1956. 

Group of Soviet technical experts headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters V. A. Malyshev leaves London for home. 

Minister of the Ship-building Industry of 
the USSR I. I. Nosenko dies. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Pakistan 
‘parliamentary delegation. 

3 Report of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on the subject of disarmament handed to the 
governments of Poland and Uruguay. 

Delegation of the ‘Poland-USSR Society” 
arrives in Moscow.” 

Lobanov holds reception for the Pakistan 
parliamentary delegation. 

Voroshilov receives the Pakistan delegation. 

Indonesian industrial representatives arrive 
in Moscow. 


4 Joint communiqué on the Soviet-Japanese 
talks on the normalization of relations 
' published. 

Delegation of Czechoslovakian journalists 
arrives in Moscow. 

5 Soviet Spartakiad opens in Moscow. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers on the 
foundation in Tashkent of nuclear physics 
institute published. 

6 Romanian art treasures held in the Soviet 
Union returned. 

Khrushchev receives Senator Ellender. 

Bulganin receives: Mong On. 

7 Report published of death of Soviet astro- 
physics expert G. A. Shain, 

Swedish naval vessels leave the USSR for 
home. 


Soviet naval vessels leave Copenhagen for 


home. 
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Shepilov ; receives French Ambassador: to ‘the N i 


USSR M. Dejeune. _ 

Shepdoy receives British iada to 
the USSR I. Hayter. 

Shepilov receives Japanese Foreign Minister 
M. Shigemitsu. 

Bulganin receives American Ambassador to 
the USSR Charles Bolen. 
Communiqué on the seventh session of the 
Soviet-Romanian commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. 

Answers. given by Marshal Zhukov to’ 
questions from military correspondent of The 
New York Times published. 7 


Soviet naval vessels visit Oslo. 
Group of Soviet military forces leaves Berlin 
for home. 


Chief editor of Partiinaya xbizn S. M. Abalin 


Norwegian naval vessels visit Leningrad. 


10 Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
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Ministry on the question of the Suez canal, 

TASS refutation of Pakistan newspaper 
reports concerning statements allegedly made 
by Khrushchev to the Pakistan parliamentary 
delegation in Moscow published. 

Soviet government statement on the Suez 
canal question published. 

The Soviet Union ratifies the convention of 
the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva. _ 

Mong On leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin andk hrushchev receiveShigemitsu. 

Reception held in the Central Committee of 

the Soviet Communist Party for leaders of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party. 
Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers on irrigating and 
cultivating the virgin lands of the Hungry 
Steppe in Uzbek SSR and Kazakh SSR to! 
increase cotton production published. | 

Shepilov receives Shigemitsu. 

Shepilov receives Hayter. 


12 Report published on the composition of the 


Soviet delegation to the London conference 
on the Suez Canal question.. 


Trade agreement signed in Jakarta between 


. the USSR and Indonesia. 


Soviet naval vessels leave Norway for home. 
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Oil deposits found in Udmurtia on the banks 
of the Kama. 


13 Shepilov receives Shigemutsu. 


Deposits of natural gas discovered in the 
region of Alma-Ata. 


Khrushchev and Kirichenko arrive in the 
Donets Basin. 


Yakub Kolas, the Belorussian poet, dies. 
Norwégian naval vessels leave Leningrad 
for home. G 


14 Report published in the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs of the USSR on the detention of 
American citizens in the USSR. 

Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR L. N. 
Palar arrives in Moscow. 

Head of the Indian state of Rajasthan. 
Maharajah of Jaipur arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Londor. 
to participate in the Suez Canal talks. 


15 Shigemitsu leaves Moscow for London. 


Shepilov visits British Foreign Minister 
Selwyn Lloyd. 

Shepilov holds. long talk with Dulles. 

The Soviet embassy! in London gives 
luncheon for head of the Indian delegation ta 
the Suez Canal talks Krishna Menon. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR V. V. Kuznetsov recelves Palar. 

Bulganin receives the Maharajah of Jaipur. 


16 The inaugural meeting of the preparatory 


committee of the sixth World Festival of 
Youth and Students conchides in Moscow. 

The Spartakiad concludes in Moscow. 

Communiqué on the tenth session of the 
Soviet-Polish commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. » 

Norwegian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in the Soviet Union. 

, Shepilov visits Eden. 

Shepilov receives the Indonesian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation meets 
members of the permanent commissions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
` Pakistan Ambassador to the USSR arrives in 
Moscow. P 

Conference of the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the Ukrainian SSR opens in Stalino. 

Palar presents his credentials to Voroshilov, 


17 Norwegian parliamentary delegation aitives is 
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Moscow. X 

Shepilov’s speech at the London conference 
on Suez published, 

Egyptian observer to the London talks 
Sabri receives Shepilov. 

Pineau sees Shepilov in London. - 


conference of Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Ethiopia. 


18 Shepilov receives Dulles. 


Shepilov sees Selwyn Lloyd. 

Voroshilov recerves the Uruguayan par- 
liamentary delegation. 

Shepilov’s speech at the London conference 
published. 


19 Delegation of Egyptian specialists arrives in 


Shepilov receives Krishna Menon. 

Soviet Ambassador to the United Kingdom 
Malik. gives luncheon for the diplomatic 
representatives of China, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. ~ 


20 Conference on the International Geophysical 


al 


_ Year opens in Moscow. rl 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Prague. 

Shepilov receives Krishna Menon. 

Shepiloy receives Dulles. 

Khrushchev arrives io Novovolynsky to 
attend conference of miners of the Lvov- 
Volynsky coal basin. 

Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Finland. 

t on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Syria signed in Damascus. 

International conference on standards opens 
in Leningrad. 

Malik gives dinner for ambassadors of the 
Arab countries. 

President Kekkonen of Finland gives dinner 
for Voroshilov. 


22 The Maharajah of Jaipur leaves Moscow for 


home. 

Greek parliamentary delegation leaves 
Athens for Moscow. 

Statement by Shepilov on the Suez Canal 
question published, 


wÈ 
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ms Shepilov receives: Shigemitsu’ and Matsu- 


“moto. 


i The Pakistan - Ambassador to: the Soviet 
Union presents his credentials to deputy 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR Sh. M. Arushanyan. 


23 Delegation of Soviet scientists leaves Moscow 


~ Shepilov sees the delegations to the London / 


for the United States to participate in inter- 
_national congress on blood transfusion. 

Kuznetsov receives Cambodian Ambassador 
Leng Neyet. 

Greek parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Representatives of the Soviet fishing in- 
dustry headed by Minister of the Fishing In- 
dustry of the USSR A. A. Ishkov arrives in 
Canada. 

Selwyn Lloyd receives Shepilov. 

Shepilov receives member of the Indian 
delegation to the London conference. 


24 Report published by the Council of Ministers 


of the USSR on the decision to hand over to the 
Chinese government the Manchurian archives 
from 1675 through 1900. 

Soviet Ambassador to Finland V. Z. Lebe- 
dev gives reception for Voroshilov. 

Shepilov receives the Burmese Ambassador 
to the USSR in London. 

Greek parliamentary delegation received in 
the Large Kremlin Hall by members of the 
Soviet government. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between 
Aeroflot and Pan-American Airways. 


25 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 


on competition for the best plans for a Palace 
„of Soviets published. 

Statement by Shepilov on the results of the 
London conference on the Suez Canal 
published. 

Bulganin receives Palar. 

Miners’ Day celebrated in the Kremlin. 

Voroshilov gives luncheon for Kekkonen. 

Leng Ngyet presents his credentials to 
Arushanyan, 


The Soviet delegation to the London con- 
ference on the Suez Canal leaves for home. 


Group of Bulgarian journalists arrives in 


Moscow. 
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' Conference of the International Gropkysia 
Yat: ends in Moscow. 


26 Replies given by Voroshilov to questions from 
correspondent of the Associated Press in 
“Finland published. 
‘Report published of repatriation of group 
of Japanese citizens from the USSR. 
Men of the disbanded 221 Soviet Air Division 
leave Berlin for home: 


eck „ Voroshilov leavea Helsinki for koa: 


27 Document signed in Moscow | on the handing 
ovet to Yugoslavia- oh archives held in ‘the 
‘Soviet Union. 

Ceylonese parliamentary: delegation arrives 
“in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Sineo of industrial 
, production of the National. Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic of France arrives ia 
„Moscow. 


Voroshilov aaia back in Moscow. 


Corresponding member of the Academy of _ 


Sciences of the USSR N. M. Fedorovsky dies. 


28 Decree of the Countil of Ministers of the USSR 
on measures to combat the use of bread and 
, other foodstuffs as fodder published. 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR l 


90 imposition of tax on holders of cattle in 
cities published. , 
Delegation of Norwegian business men 
arrives in Mogcow. 
E. Faure arrives in Moscow. 
Men of the disbanded 92 Infantry Regiment 
leave Berlin for home. 
Shepilov receives the aac government 
- delegation. 
"' President Sukatno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Faure. 
' Khrushchev receives head of Egyptian 
delegation. 


' 


Deputy editor of Pravda V.I. Chevychelov 


dies. are 


s = 
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29 Statement of the Party Central Committee oa ~ 


the banning of the German Communist Party 
published, - 

Delegation of the Canadian Workers’ Pro- 
gressive Party received in the Party Central 
Committee, 

Voroshilov receives Sukarno. 

Bulganin receives Sukarno. i 


30 Delegation of the Romanian Workers” Party 


visiting the Ukraine leaves for home. 

Khrushchev receives the eee govern- 
ment delegation. 

Report published by the Ministry of Foreign 

« Affairs of the USSR on tke repatriation. of 

German DP’s~ 

Bulganin recerves the Ceylonese govem- 
- ment delegation. 

Khrushchev receives British Labor’ Party 
member Tom Driburg. 

Bulganin receives Canadian Ambassador to 
the USSR 'D. M. Johnson. 

, Bulganin receives Pakistan Ambassador to 
the USSR A. Hussein. 


i 
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Changes and Appointments 
5 Soviet Ambassador to Egypt E. D. Kiselev 
also appointed Soviet Ambassador to Yemen. 


16 S. P. Kiktey appointed Soviet Ambassador te 
Lebanon. 3 


19 NÍM. Pegov released from his duties as 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR in connection with his 

- transfer to another position. 

A. F. Gorkin appointed Secretary of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ofthe USSR. 

A. L Lavrentev released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Iran in connection with 
bis transfer to another position. 

N. M. Pegov appointed Soviet Ambassidor 
to Iran. 


The Buxierin is a publication of the INSTITUTE ror THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the Veet from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet -Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
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, | Institute for the Study of the USSR 
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. ARTICLES 


The Problem of Quantity and Quality in the 
Soviet Armed Forces 


N. GALAY' 


Last month saw the fifteenth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet 
Guards. These units date from September 1941 when four Soviet rifle divisions 
were renamed Guards divisions for distinguishing themselves in combat against 
the Germans. At the same time a special Guards statute was drawn up which 
established the procedure for renaming army units as Guards units and the rights, 
duties and privileges of the latter. 


As usual the Soviet press recorded this anniversary and celebrated the occasion 
by describing the feats of the Guards in the last war. However, it still failed to 
mention the most important factor connected with the creation of the Guards, 

a step which, as later developments clearly showed, was not intended to restore 
' former Russian military tradition, nor simply be a reward for units which had 
distinguished themselves. On the contrary, it was a special carefully thought-out 
organizational. measure designed to’ solve an important contemporary military 
problem: the cae of quantity and oe in the organization of the 
armed forces. 


This problem is also of importance at the present stage of military develop- 
ment, particularly in connection with the current reorganization and adaptation 
of the Soviet armed forces to the demands of atomic warfare. Attention must be 
given both to the nature of the problem and to the methods used by the Soviets 
to solve it. . 


The Nature of the Problem 


World War I, which first saw the creation of modern multi-million armies 
equipped with enormous fire power, made the problem of quantity and quality of 
supreme importance in the organization and utilization of armied forces. Neither 
side solved the problem during the war. The social, state and industrial develop- 
ment of the great powers of the time made possible the extensive use of the mass 
factor in war. Thus, the armies of both sides, recruited on the principle of general 
conscription, reached 10—16% of the total population. This meant that they 
included all the male population from 18 to 45 years, and in some cases up to 48. 

A comparable situation is to be found only during the times of the Second 
Punic War when the size of the Roman army was 10% of the total population 
of the Republic. 

Industrial development enabled these multi-million armies to be supplied 
with arms and equipment to an extent impossible earlier. The battles of Verdun, 
the Somme, in Flanders, at Chemin de Dames and on the Eastern Front, charac- 
terized by the concentrated employment of men and material and the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of ammunition, were examples of the mass 
factor in warfare. 

However, the results were unsatisfactory and did not justify the cost. Four 
years of a war of attrition resulted in general exhaustion, heavy losses of men and 
the disruption of the stability of society. The extent to which the state and social 
structures of the participants were shaken is indicated by the wave of revolution, 
which swept across PURDE at the end of the war and culminated in the Russian 
Revolution. 

, An evaluation of di military experience of World War I began immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. Many military leaders were soon convinced that 
the unsatisfactory military results—multi-million armies and unlimited supplies’ 
of material having proved incapable of bringing a war to a quick conclusion— 
were to be explained by the fact that the most important military factor, quality, 
played an ever decreasing role. After reaching certain limits a purely numerical 
increase in men and material leads to a lessening of effectiveness which reveals 
itself in a drop in quality. Thus, armies came to resemble militia,” with poor 
maneuvering ability. Moreover, experience showed that modern weapons could 
not be silenced by sheer weight of numbers. The massing of the material needed to 
crush enemy fire power forced troops to dig in, deprived. tactics and battle 
operations of mobility, a factor of the utmost importance, and turned strategy 
into another method of attrition. - 

Attempts to find a way out of this impasse characterized the development of 
military thought. The main military problem between the two world wats was 
to create conditions allowing mobility in action and to coordinate it with inten- 
sified. fre power, not only by massing large numbers of weapons, but also by 
increasing the potential value of each individual weapon. The rush to develop 
aviation and armored units, which successfully coordinated fire pow and 
movement, was also a feature of the period between the wars. ; 
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_. The new trends were developed by military theoreticians and experts: Fuller, 
Liddell Hart,2 von Seeckt,? Groener,* Eimansberger,® , Guderian, de Gaulle,’ 
Douhet,® and Mitchell:® The chief task was to find means of organizing the armed 
forces on lines that would provide a prattical solution of the problem of coordi- 
nating numbers and quality. The long and often impassioned polemics among spe- 
cialists of all countries are an indication of the difficulties involved. The emphasis 
placed on quality and the difficulty of combining i it with quantity led some military 
specialists to consider giving up mass armies in favor of small professional ones, 
based only on quality. These opinions were best expressed in Gedanken eines 
Soldaten (1929) by General von Seeckt, who commanded the German Reichsheer, 
and in Hordes (1924) by a Russian émigre, Prof. Gerua. The very title of the latter 
reveals the low opinion held of the mass factor in war. General von Seeckt’s views 

, played an important part in the debate. He wrote: “In'all probability the principle 
of mass armies is by now already obsolete; fureur du nombre has come to an end. 
A/mass is becoming immobile; it can no longer maneuver, chasequently it can 
no longer conquer.’’1° \ 

He demanded the creation of a small professional army, able because of its 
gteat mobility and power of penetration to inflict decisive blows on an immobile 
mass. l 

There was an especially strong reaction to these ideas in England'and France 
because the Treaty of Versailles had forced upon Germany a small professional 
army in order to limit the extent of her rearmament. Yet von Seeckt was actually 
advocating such armies as the standard of the future. Misgivings on the soundness 
of the organization of the French forces, ‘which were still based on numbers and 
the principle of general conscription, were expressed in the press and even in 
parliament. The chief of the French General Staff, General Dubail, attacked von 
Seeckt’s views, which in his opinion were one-sided and underestimated the 
importance of numbers in modern warfare. Weapons which were to replace men 
in battle still needed a long tail for maintenance, repair, supply and reserves. Thus, 
even with small fighting units this tail would automatically make the whole a 
multi-million army. 

However, one circumstance was overlooked during these polemics and 
criticisms of von Seeckt. In’ putting forward his small army theory (later taken up 

-in the 1930’s by General (then Colonel) de Gaulle in L? Armée du Métier) von 


1D. F.C G. Fuller, Tanks in the Great War, 1914—1918, London, 1920; The Reformation of War, 
London, 1923. 
. 2? B. H. Liddell Hart, The Remaking of Modern Armies, London,’1927, 
3 H. von Seeckt, Gedanken eines Soldaten, Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 1929, 
, 4 W. Groener, Das Testament des Grafen Schheffen, Berlin, 1926. 
-3 Rimansberger, Der Panzerkrisg, Vienna, 1936. 
° H. Guderian, Achtung! Panzer! Berlin, 1932; Das Zusammenwirken der AE wut andern 
Gattungen, Berlin, 1937. 
7 C, de Gaulle, Armés du Métier, Paris, 1936. 
8 G. Douhet, I Dominio dell’aria, Rome, 1921. 
* W. Mitchell, Winged Defense, New York, 1925; aye New York, 1930. 
10 H, von Seeckt, op. ait. ` 


Seeckt had concentrated his attention on one aspect only of the problem: the 
creation of a maneuverable nucleus as part of a large army, the spearhead as ‘it 
were. He had not mentioned the tail, nor the non-maneuverable parts of the army, 
that is, the:masses drafted during time of war. The further development of the 
German army, after Hitler had flaunted the limits that had been imposed at 
Versailles, showed that the pupils of von Seeckt used the cadres of the profes- 
sional Reichsheer to create a large army quickly. To solye the problem of quan- 
tity and quality they began raising the quality by singling out various arms. These, - 
armored units and aviation, were to be the striking force of the army, capable , 
of acting independently. 


The Soviet Approach to the Problem 


What was a purely military problem in the West was complicated in the USSR 
by the political factor. In dialecticai materialism each process of growth is regarded 
as a natural transition from quantity to quality. The Communists base the ` 
inevitability of the revolutionary processes in history, the condemnation of 

“reformism,” and implacability in the class struggle on this theory of a sudden 
leap from one state of affairs to another, from quantity to quality.12 The inclusion 
of all spheres of life within the dogma of dialectic materialism explains why the 
military side of the problem of mass and quality attracted the attention of the Soviet 
leaders earlier than that of the West, since after the Civil War they were faced with 
the task of organizing the armed forces of a “proletarian” state. Lenin wrote in 
1905 that only an armed people led by an armed proletariat could be the driving 
force in a modern society.18 Frunze, who organized the eee Soviet army after 
the Civil War, based it ọn this concept: 


A future war will-be a mass war. All the forces which the opposing sides have 
at their disposal will be employed’... Complete. ignorance and military illiteracy 
are inherent in those who think of limiting themselves to a small professional army 
in a future war. This is childish nonsense. Not a small army, but an army embracing 
eventually all the working able-bodied population is what we need .. .14 


The basic idea behind these statements was directed at the time not against 
the Western theoreticians who opposed mass armies, but against Soviet special- 
ists, including former Tsarist military experts who, like Gerua, had also rejected 
_ the ‘idea of mass armies. Soviet theoreticians considered numbers their trump card 
and believed that the supplementary factor of quality meant ensuring that the body 
of the “proletarian army” was filied only with the able-bodied working popula- 
tion, the unreliable non-proletarian element being excluded. Elimination of this 
small element would have little effect on the army as a whole and the “proletarian” 


1 Istoriya VKP (b): Kratky kurs, (History of the All Union Communist Party [Bolsheviks]; Short 
Course), Moscow, 1950, p. 102. à \ 
13 Ibid., pp. 104—106. 
u V, IL Lenin, “Voisko 1 revolyutsiya” (The Armed Forces and Revolution), Sochinemya (Works), 
Moscow, 3rd ed., vol. VIL, pp. 395-397. 
| M S. M. Belitsky; M. V. Frunze o budashebsi soine (M; V. Frunze on Future Wars), Moscow, 1931. _ 
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consciousness of the “workers” Red Army was bound to ensure its superiority 
both in numbers and quality over the “bourgeois enemy.” 


The Soviet leaders’ belief that. future wars would be characterized by social 
revolutions strengthened their confidence that such means would successfully 
solve the military side of the problem. In conformity with.this belief Frunze 
carried out his military reform: the establishment of the so-called mixed regular 
territorial system. 

This system was designed to permit all the able-bodied working population 
to be enlisted and trained, thereby creating a mass army. In practice this was 
achieved by organizing: (1) cover forces, regular divisions with normal length 
of service, making up about one third of the army; (2) territorial units, a form of 
militia to train men eligible for military service; (3) universal military training 
outside the army for the whole population. The quality of the army was to be 
ensured by its political apparatus, by training a conscious, proletarian soldier, 
the bearer of the idea of proletarian world revolution. 


However, by the middle of the 1920’s it was already obvious that hopes of 
a- social decay throughout the bourgeois world had not been justified. The suc- 
ceeding epoch of “the temporary stabilization of capitalism,” as Communist 
theory defined the disintegration of the revolutionary situation after World War I, 
rendered illusory hopes that future wars would be social revolutions. The armies 
of the antagonists of the USSR proved to be socially stable and incomparably 
better equipped than the Red Army at that time, although built up on the same 
principle of mass organization. The presumed superior quality of the Red Army 
as expressed in its revolutionary enthusiasm became more than doubtful in view 
of the social stability of the enemy and his superior equipment, and in the absence 
of any possible hope of proletarian uprisings behind the enemy lines. The theory 
of the former Tsarist military expert, Colonel Kakurin, that in a “class war” there 
would be areas where the Red Army could count on the support of the enemy’s 
proletariat, was soon found to be out of touch with reality. The Soviets sought 
a way out of this dilemma in the second half of the 1920’s by improving the 
army’s equipment and perfecting its organization. 

There*was nothing specifically Marxist in this, but at the same time the Red 
Army did not break with the theory of “class war” and the hopes of a world-wide 
proletarian revolution. It became accepted that the strengthening of the Red 
Army, with the aim of destroying the strong national armies which were the 
guardians of the bourgeois world, was a prerequisite for proletarian uprisings 
in the capitalist countries. In other words, the Soviet leaders set out to open a way 
for world revolution by means of powerful, highly armored Soviet armed forces. 

This estimate of the situation finally led the-Red Army to the problem of 
quantity and quality which had occupied ‘Western specialists. It was only natural 
therefore cat the ideas of Western military theoreticians attracted the attention 
of the Red Army leaders. The appearance of new equipment in the Red Army in 
the second half of the 1920’s, mainly in the form of tanks and airplanes, made the 
Soviet experts turn to the experience of World War I. What they discovered 
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there shook the existing conception that the Red Army had created new forms 
-of “proletarian” military art during the mobile Civil War (in contrast with the 
positional warfare of World War I), and had practiced a strategy based on 
dealing crushing blows. Triandafilov, then chief of staff of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army, completely debunked this theory that a “proletarian” 


_ military att offered particular advantages. He depicted future wats as a series of 


‘consecutive, slowly developing operations, that is, as developing along the lines 
of a strategy of attrition. 


However, Communist political doctrine demanded that Soviet military leaders 
` make possible decisive and’ crushing operations involving a high degree’ of 
maneuverability in order to defeat the bourgeois enemy. For this reason Western 
attempts to escape from the positional blind alley of World War I greatly influ- 
enced Soviet military thought. Questions on the antinomy of quantity and quality, 
of small professional armies, and of the emphasizing of particular types of forces 
provoked much discussion in the Soviet press of the time. The Soviets’ con- 
clusions were as follows: rejection of the principle of small professional armies 
and of stress on individual types of forces at the expense of their coordinated 
action with the main body of the army; condemnation of the ideas of Fuller, 

Liddell Hart and Douhet, supporters of these two features, as reactionary teach- 
ings seeking a way to overcome the capitalist world’s inability to create reliable 
mass atmies; and acceptance of the principle of a mass army. 


In 1929, Tukhachevsky, chief of the general staff of the Red Army and Deputy 


Commissar, stated in a report on the character of modem war presented at a 


meeting .of the military section of the then Communist Academy: 


: Marxism regards the mass armies of capitelism as one of its main contradictions, 
from which it must perish... Comrade Verkhovsky, following in the steps of 
Soldan, and partially of Fuller, considers that capitalism is able to give up mass 
armies and go over to small professional armies, organized to use modern military 
equipment... But what concrete meaning has the advocacy of a small army for 
us? — It means giving up all those advantages of mass, mobility and offensive 
power possessed by the army, which are given us by our successful building of 
socialism,’’16 


Although the principle of a mass army was thus given a a satisfactory basis of ` 


' logic for the Red Army, Tukhachevsky’ s reference to the mobility of the huge 
Red Army proved to be only unsubstantiated declamation, which evoked strong 
criticism from'such Soviet experts as Svechin end Verkhovsky. The contradictions 
innate in the problem of quantity and quality forced Tukhachevsky himself to 
organize the army along the lines of the Western ideas condemned by Soviet 
theorists, that is, to create in a mass army a mobile nucleus of armored and air 
forces capable of operating independently and making operations crushing and 
mobile. An increase in the number of Se se divisions by a reduction in the 


1B VW, Tener, Kharakier sovremennykh voin. ' (The Character of Contemporary Wars), Moscow, 
1937. 
16 Cited ia N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armija SSSR (The Red Army of the PSM Paris, 1933, p. 18. 
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number of militia units, the formation of motorized and mechanized corps capable 
of acting apart from the mass of slow-moving infantry, and the creation of an air 
force composed mainly of bombers and containing large paratroop units were 
a reflection of these Western theories and were intended to provide a new solution 
to the problem in the Soviet armed forces. 

The first setback to this development came during the Yezhov purges when 
in 1937 Tukhachevsky and the senior officers trained on his ideas were liquidated. 
Simultaneously the incorrect conclusions drawn by Soviet experts from the 
purely localized experience gained during the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39, 
particularly their conclusions that independent operation by armored units and 
air force had not proved successful and that the infantry was still mistress of the 
battlefield, inflicted a further, and even stronger blow at this development. The 
Soviet motorized and mechanized corps were disbanded, and the tank battalions 
were distributed among the infantry divisions as direct support on the basis used 
in World War I. The development of an offensive bombing aviation was slowed 
down to strengthen the defensive fighter force. 

Thus, by the beginning of World War II, the Soviet leaders, by holding 
completely to the principle of a mass army, a principle given added force by the 
Constitution of 1936 when non-working elements were again admitted into the 
forces and military service was extended to all classes of the population, had 
again destroyed the synthesis of quality and quantity, leaving the problem 
unsolved. 

, The Finnish-Soviet war of 1939, which revealed-many shortcomings in the 
quality of the Red Army, and the successes of the German forces in Poland and 
France when the German armored units and air force gave a practical demon- 
stration of the importance of ideas which the Red Army had just abandoned, 
restored its development along the former lines. The new switch was marked by 
a hurried revival on the German model of the armored divisions which were 
disbanded in 1940. At the same time measures introduced by the new head of 
military affairs, Marshal Timoshenko, were aimed at raising the quality of the 
Army by iron discipline, intensified training and drill, and a merciless hardening 
of troops by winter maneuvers and campaigns. Hitler’s preventive attack caught 
the Red Army in this state of uncertainty and in the midst of a hasty reorgani- 
zation, not characterized by anything specifically Marxist. 


The Creation of the Soviet Guards 


The problem of quality and quantity was graphically drummed into the Soviet 
leaders by an-experienced and ruthless teacher. At the beginning of military 
actions on the Soviet-German front, in June 1941, the Soviet armed forces 
opposed 120 German and about 50 satellite divisions with 240 fully activated divi- 
sions, a number which by the end of the first month of the war had risen to 350,17 

17 Based on German Wartime Archives: Trappen-Ubersicht smd Kriegsgliederung: Rote Arms, 
Herausgegeben vom Oberkommando des Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost 


c), August 30, 1944; SU Fliegeriruppe. Verbande in Fronteinsatz, Februar 1944, Angaben des 
Deutschen Luftwaffenfuhmngestabes (Ic), Fr. Luftwaffe Ost. 
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In spite of this numerical superiority, the Soviet armies were routed in the first 
battles. ‘The initial superiority of the Red Army in tanks and airplanes was of no 
avail. The enormous Soviet army proved incapable of maneuvering, the hurriedly 
formed large tank units incapable of operating independently, the Soviet air 
force inferior to the German and without a clear-cut doctrine regarding its 
application. But the most ominous sign of qualitative weaknesses was the low 
morale of the troops, who showed clear signs of defeatism in spite of Timo- _ 
shenko’s prewar drill and discipline. This defeatism went beyond the limits of 
the simple demoralization found in vanquished armies. 

At the same time the experience of the first months on the same front revealed 
than even when faced by an opponent far superior in quality, sheer weight of 
numbers was not a negligible factor, 'as the German leaders had been inclined to 
believe in view of their experience during the first campaigns in Poland, France 
and on their Eastern borders. Soviet numbers aided by the climate and geo- 
graphical conditions of the front, which set definite limits to superior quality as 
such, wore the Germans down. The battle for Moscow in December 1941, when 
German quality was balanced by Soviet quant-ty, was the first clear proof of this 
fact. But even before this, in September 1941, the Soviet Army had undertaken 
new organizational measures which, while maintaining all the advantages of 
numbers, aimed at separating the élite, the high quality troops, from the general 
mass by dividing the armed forces into two categories: the Guards and the rest. 

This process was carried out gradually, by converting into Guards units those 
which had distinguished themselves most in battle. Renaming was carried out 
by a decree of the Supreme Commander and affected whole units: rifle divisions 
and brigades, cavalry divisions, tank brigades and corps, air divisions and single 
regiments of other branches of the forces such as artillery, engineering and signals 
and communications services. By August 1944, there were in the Soviet Army 
the following Guards units: 119 rifle divisions; 35 rifle brigades, including ~ 
22 airborne; 17 cavalry divisions; 59 tank brigades; 23 mechanized brigades; 
66 separate tank regimefits; and 29 air divisions.1® The following table gives the 
relationship of Guards units to the overall number of fighting units in the Soviet 


Army in August 1944: . 
Relationship of Guards Units to Other Army and Air Force Units 
Army and Air Percentage of 
Type of Ungt Total Guards Units Poece Units Guards Units 
Rifle Divisions ...... 0.00006 510 i 119 391 23 
Rifle Brigades ... . uses 109 35 74 32 
Cavalry Divisions ......... 33 17 `> 16 50 
Tank Brigades ............. 173 , 59 114 34 
Mechanized Brigades ....... “41 23 18 56 
Tank Regiments ........... 181 - 66 115 36 
-~ Artillery Divisions ......... 45 12 33 28 
Air Divisions .............. f 129 29 <- 100 23 


SOURCES: German Wartime Archives: Trappes-Uber cht snd Rete Armes Herausgegeben vom Oberkommando 
Sa Eeeeh, ee beet Abr Fremde Herte Ont (Uc), A Nia 1, 1945, SU Flegertrappe 
Verbände in Fronteiaatz, Februar 1944, Angaben des fuhrungastabes (Ic), Fr walie Ost. 
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Thus, during the second half of the war, up to one fourth of all infantry and 
air units, up to one third of the tank and artillery units, and up to one half of the - 
cavalty and mechanized units were Guards and hence high-quality troops. 


This situation was not restricted to the divisional level, but also applied to 
higher tactical units: corps and armies. In April 1945, the Soviet army had the 
following corps distribution: 


Relationship of Guards Corps to Other Army and Air Corps 


Sg Army aod Percentage of 

Type of Corpa _ Total Guards Cowpea Asc Corps Guards Corps 
Rifle Se ee ween SS 170 38 132 22 
Tank ... . lea S k 25 12 13 48 
Mechanized .. .... ee 13 9 4 70 
Cavalry... wee eee 10 7 3 70 
Artillery ... 0 2... a’ 9 0 9 0 
Air. main. Sides An 33 ` 7 26 21 


SOURCES- Germao Wartime Archives Trappen-Obersvcht and Kriegrpleedsrang Role Armee. Heranagegeben pon Oberkommando 
des Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres, Abt Premde Heere Oat (Ic), August 30, 1944 and Supplement of April 1, 194 

At the army level by April 1, 1945, out of 83 ground armies 15 were Guards, 
of which 5 were tank armies. At the beginning of 1944, only on the highest 
operational level, that is, fronts (army groups), of which there were 15, were there 
no Guards fronts, just as the 17 so-called air armies (approximately equivalent 
to air fleets) and the equivalent 7 higher operational groups had no Guards 
armies. 

These data clearly reveal the division of the Soviet armed forces into two 
groups of unequal quality. That a definite limit was placed on the proportion of 
Guards units to army units is shown by the fact that after the battle of the Kursk— 
Orel bulge at the beginning of the fall of 1943 further conversions ceased. In 
1941, 10 rifle and 6 cavalry divisions were converted into Guards; in 1942, 57 rifle 
divisions, 5 cavalry and 12 rifle brigades, 11 tank and 6 mechanized brigades; in 
the first nine months of 1943, 51 rifle divisions, 34 rifle brigades, 42 tank and 
17 mechanized brigades, and 6 cavalry divisions. During 1944 and 1945, when the 
Soviet Army was gaining its greatest successes, only 3 rifle divisions, 3 rifle bri- 
gades and 6 tank brigades were converted.!* During the war two Guards motor- 
ized rifle divisions were reformed as Guards mechanized corps; 14 Guards rifle 
brigades were reformed as Guards rifle divisions. Evidently the ratio at that time 
(1: 4 for infantry and 1: 3 for tank units) was considered sufficient for first-class 
shock troops. 


The actions fought by the Soviet Army i in the war bear witness to this differ- 
entiation. From the fall of 1942, Guards units were given the role of shock troops 
in every offensive and defensive operation. In attack, they served as a battering 
ram and in defense as a stiffener for inferior combat units. Stalin, as Commander 
in Chief, underlined this use in an order issued on the 26th anniversary of the 
Red Army on February 23, 1943: 
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... The task of sat officers and generals is to improve their mastery of the 
tactics of a mobile war,... of the coordination of different kinds of troops, for 
which they must use the experience of the Guards units and learn to strike the enemy 
as the Guards units strike him.20 
Once the war had turned in favor ‘of the USSR, it was noticeable that the 

Guards units were somewhat economized, a privilege not enjoyed by army units. 
The Guards were used less frequently in costly breakthroughs, which were now 
carried out by-army units or special shock troops without regard for losses. The 
Guards were sent through the gap in order to exploit a success operationally. 
Thus, they had the more gratifying tasks and swept to victory over the bodies of 
the army units. This solicitude was shown by the fact that the Soviet’ High 
Command did not allow Guards units to remain under fire until they were burned 
out. They were also conserved by being provided with more reinforcements 
and better equipment than other. units. This explains why, during the war, the 
number of army units wiped out or disbanded because of losses reached the high 
level of 200 rifle divisions, 275 rifle brigades, 58 cavalry divisions and 119 tank bri- , 
gades, while there are no known cases in which Guatds units suffered a similar fate, 2 

Prior to the fall of 1942, the Soviet Army based its operations strictly on the 
principle of close coordination among the various types of units on the battlefield 
in support of the most important type, the infantry. The beginning of the Stalin- 
grad campaign saw a tendency to separate out armored units into independent 
operational groups, on the German pattern. By the end of the war, in operations 
from the Vistula to the Oder, the process of separating out armored forces and 
attack aviation as a maneuverable élite of the army capable of independent action, 
had finally become stabilized. In this respect it is significant that five out of six 
tank armies were Guards. The tempo and scale of Soviet operations were com- 
parable with those of the German army at the height of its successes. The distance 
of more than 400 kilometers from the Vistula to the Oder was covered in 12 days 
in 1945: the best analagous German operations were approximately 500 kilo- 
meters in 10 to 14 days. : 

Thus, the Soviet leaders solved the problem of quantity and quality induct- 
ively, on the basis of experience gained during the war. In essence the solution 
was, with slight variations, the same as that reached by the Germans at the 
beginning of the war and by the British and the Americans during the war. 
However, three features distinguish the Soviet solution: (1) strong reliance on 
numbers; (2) permanent structural placing of units of all branches of the army 

: in a separate élite based on quality; (3) stress on the principle of coordinating all 
~ branches of the army and all fighting forces (army, navy and air force), in spite 
of the fact that armored forces and aviation were > separated out as a maneuverable 
striking force within a mass army. 

This last point involves the contradiction eoa Soviet military theory and 
practice. which has been and still is characteristic of Soviet military doctrine. 


m) J. V. Stalin, O Veliko? Otechestvennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuxa (On the Great Fatherland War of the 
, Soviet Union), Moscow, 1950, p. 158, 
21 Treppen-Ubersicht und Kriegsglisdsrang : Rote Armes aod SU Fliegerirappe, op. eft. 
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Recent Soviet Methods of Solving the Problem 


The demobilization and reduction of Soviet units carried out after the war 
did not destroy the structural division of the army into two categories. Each 
branch of the Soviet armed forces and each arm had its Guards and non-Guards 
units. Reductions through demobilization in 1946 as well as the disbanding now 
taking place in accordance with the decision to reduce the armed forces by 
63 divisions and brigades affected other units rather than the Guards. Recent 
reports on the disbanding of the 200th assault and the 221st fighter air divisions 
in Eastern Germany, both non-Guards units, clearly illustrate this point. The 
percentage of Guards in existing units is considerably higher than it was during 
the war. Their high standard is maintained by selecting the best officer cadres, 
the best and politically most reliable contingents of recruits, and by cultivating 
the feeling of belonging to an élite. It is'true that the fact that Guards and other 
army units were placed on a common material basis and made subject to a common 
peacetime discipline after the war has made conditions throughout the army 
more uniform. However, if war should ‘break out it would be the non-Guards 
units that would form the nucleus of a mass army, thus becoming diluted and 
lowered in quality, while the Guards would be affected i in lesser degree by such 

an expansion. 

l A further measure to improve quality is the ever-increasing reliance on 
armored forces and aviation as the shock and maneuverable nucleus of the mass 
army. When a number of Guards infantry divisions were mechanized in 1947-49 
the proportion of armored units reached one third of the army’s total. In 1955 
there were as many as 55 or 65 tank and mechanized divisions out of a total of 
between 175 to 180. The creation of a strategic air force has made this arm 
independent of the tactical air force and the army. This separation has still not 
been implemented on the organizational level, the air forces not yet having been 
officially made an independent branch of the forces, but remaining for the present 
subordinate to the army. 

While the principles of the Soviet solution to the problem have accordingly 
not changed, new developments and the evolution of Soviet military doctrine 
under the influence of the atomic weapon have introduced new factors. These 
factors are indeed common to all armies. Atomic weapons and the possibility of 
delivering or receiving a lightning and devastating blow by air, capable of 
deciding the outcome of a wat, have once again rendered the quantity factor 
suspect. Such an attack requires neither the amassing of enormous -fleets of 
bombers, as in World War Il, nor the concentration of mass armies equipped 
with conventional weapons. It.could be carried out by small groups of long-range 
bombers carrying atom bombs. Moreover, the new tactical atomic weapons, 
which can be-used on the battlefield, have deprived mere quantity, which in the 
last war could still make up for a lack in quality, of its effectiveness and of its 
advantages, since atomic weapons restrict the maneuverability of mass armies 

even more than conventional weapons did. 


' a2 Bulletin, Munich, October 1954, pp. 3—15. 
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When, in the contradiction between quality and quantity, the balance tilted 
in favor of the former, the development was unfavorable for the Communist 
bloc in the situation that arose after the war, since numbers had given it a distinct 
advantage over the West. Realizing that atomic weapons had upset the method 
by which they had hoped to solve the problem, the Soviets attempted to ban 
their use “on humanitarian grounds.” At the same time they produced their own 
atomic weapons in order to bring about this ban from a position of strength, or, 
in the event the West declined to accept the limitations which they hoped to 
impose, to surpass it in the quality of their new equipment. 

Attempts to solve the new complication that has cropped up in the old prob- 
lem are being made by both sides. The American “New Look” strategy, the 
present reorganization of the Soviet armed forces and the evolution of a Soviet 
military doctrine characterized this process. Outwardly, the methods used by 
both sides to find a solution are similar: the development and the improvement 
in the quality of the striking and maneuverable nucleus of the armed forces—the 
strategic air force, long-range rockets, and armored ground forces, which are 
the most suitable means of meeting the demands of the atomic era; and the 
equipping of troops with tactical atomic weapons. 

The most recent decision of the US and the USSR was also identical: to reduce 
the size of ground forces, a sign of an adjustment to the demands of the-atomic 
era in the form of a fundamental reorganization. However, one peculiarity of the 
Soviet solution warrants attention. This peculiarity was clearly revealed in the 
report given by Marshal Zhukov at the Twentieth Party Congress on the state 
of the Soviet armed forces, namely that the Soviet military leaders are demanding 
that the Soviet armed forces develop along two lines: adjustment to the demands 
of an atomic war, and the retention of all the prerequisites necessary to exploit 
the mass factor in a future war. This peculiarity has been pointed out before,™4 
and attention drawn to the insignificant reduction in the number of units (63 di- 
visions and brigades out of a total figure running into many hundreds), although 
the number of men in the army is being reduced by about 30%. In this way, 
together with the development in quality required by the demands of the atomic 
era, the general framework of the armed forces’ organization is being preserved, 
so that use can be made of the mass factor. 

The future will show whether the Soviet leaders can achieve this development 
along the lines méntioned, especially in view of the various bottlenecks in the 
economy and the as yet unresolved crisis of power following the death of Stalin. 


i - 





23 Bulletin, Jane 1956, pp. 3—12 
4 Thid., July 1956, pp. 47—52 
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Soviet Law and the Press 
SERGE L. LEVITSKY 


The sixteen articles of Chapter X (Articles 118—133) of the Soviet 
Constitution are devoted to “fundamental rights and duties of citizens.” Article 
125, which covers freedom of the press, reads as follows: 


In conformity with the interests of the working people and in order to strengthen 
the socialist system, citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 
a. freedom of speech; 
b. freedom of the press; 
c. freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass meetings; 
d. freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal of the working people 
and their organizations printing presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, streets, 
communication facilities, and other material requisites for the exercise of these 
rights.+ 
The text of this article itself contains the limits of the exercise of these rights; 

they may be exercised only “in conformity with the interests of the working 
people.” It is the Communist Party which determines what these interests are, 
in its capacity as the “leading core” of the workers (Article 126). On the other 
hand, the clause concerning the “strengthening of the socialist system” implies 
that freedom of the press may not be used against the Soviet state and the govern- 
ment, which are the embodiments of the socialist regime, nor against the Com- 
munist Party, which is its guardian. 

Thus, according to the direct meaning of the constitution, the population i is 
merely granted the right to uphold the established system, not to criticize it. The 
nature of freedom of the press was best expressed by Andrei Vyshinsky in his 
textbook The Law of the Soviet State: 


In our country, naturally, there is no place, nor can there be any, for freedom 
of speech, press, and so on for the foes of socialism. Every sort of attempt, on their 
part to utilize [it] to the detriment of the State—that is, to the detriment of all the 
workers, must be classified as a counterrevolutionary crime to which the provisions 
of the Criminal Code are applicable.* 


Vyshinsky himself cited Article 58, paragraph 10, “or one of the correspond- 
ing articles of the Criminal Code,” as the texts applicable to the “foes of socialism” 
who try to use the freedom of the press in their own interests. However, apart 
from the articles applicable to “counterrevolutionary crimes” the Soviet Criminal 
Code also contains several articles punishing traditional violations of freedom of 
the press. 

1 Konstitutsiya (Osnomnoy Zakon) SSSR (The Constitution [Basic Laws] of the USSR), 1947, Mos- 


cow, p. 34, 
2 A. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State, New York, 1948, p. 617. 
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The following may be considered the most important articles covering vio- 
lations of freedom of the press: 588; 5819; 597; 96; 121; 160; 161; 177; 1821; 
185; 190; 193 24, 193 25, The bulk of these articles may be grouped into several 
sections: 

Articles 586, 193 24 an 19325 PR the publication of state or military 
secrets. The transmission of such information is punishable by i imprisonment for 
a period of up to three years, if the material is classified without in itself constit- 
uting a state secret (Article 588), and not less than three years and up to the 
“highest measure of social defense” (death), with partial or total confiscation of 
property, if the information has been expressly declared to be a state secret: In 
the case of transmission of military secrets, the punishment consists in imprison- 
ment for not less than five years and up to and including the death penalty (Ar- 
ticle 193 #4), If the material is not to be published but has not been declared a 
military secret, the sentence is up to one year’s imprisonment (Article 193 25). 

The material transmitted is regarded as a state or military secret if it appears 
on the list compiled by the Council of Ministers of the USSR on June 8, 1947.3 
This list made inoperative the previous list, published by the Council of People’s 
Commissats on April 27, 1926. On June 9, 1947, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the-USSR published an edict on “Responsibility for the Disclosure of 
State Secrets” which established rules of punishment for all cases mentioned in 
the list of the Council of Ministers. All cases enumerated, whether of a military 
or economic nature, information concerning discoveries, inventions, improve- | 
ments of a non-military nature, or information of “other kinds” specified in the 
list, are tried by military tribunals and punished by confinement to a forced-labor 
camp for periods of from eight to twelve years, unless they constitute more 
serious crimes such as treason or espionage. 

Mote specifically, information on the following subjects constitute “economic 
secrets:” industry as a whole aad its various branches, agriculture, trade and 
means of communications, monetary reserves, balances of payments and financial 
plans, location and method of storing and transporting precious metals belonging 
to the state reserve, foreign currency and banknotes, plans relating to imports 
and exports of different types of goods, and others, 

Of course, cases of disclosure of state secrets by the press are devoid of prac- 
tical interest, since printing presses are property of the state, and the newspapers 
themselves are subjected to a rigorous pre- and postpublication censorship. One 
of the functions of the Chief Administration for Literature and Publication, 
established by a law of June 6, 1931, is precisely “to prohibit the, issuance, pub- 
lication, and circulation of works [which] divulge state secrets...” The only 
literature containing such material would be ‘that smuggled from estong or 
printed secretly. - 

The same applies to the crime of counterrevolutionary propaganda dissemi- 
`~ nated through the press, Article 581° of the Criminal Code provides as follows: 


3 James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, Materials a the Study of the Soviet System, George Wabr 
Publishing’ Co., Ann Arbor, 1950, pp. 405—7. 
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Propaganda and agitation involving appeals to overthrow, subvert or weaken 
Soviet authority, to commit any counterrevolutionary crime, as well as the circu- 
lation, preparation, or storage of literature with such contents, is punishable by 
deprivation of liberty for a period of up to two years. The same offense committed 
in time of war or mass disturbances, or through the abuse of religious or national 
superstitions of the masses, or in a state of war, or in localities placed under martial 
law, is punishable by the measures of social defense defined in Article 58? of the 
present code. 


‘This means that all EETA up to and including the death penalty may 
be applied in such cases. Moreover, it should be noted that the advocation not 
only of violent overthrow of the Soviet system, but also of any alteration to the 
system, is considered prohibited agitation.4 The text quoted singles out “religious 
and.national superstitions.” Whenever written propaganda and agitation opposes 
official Soviet policy on religion and on the Soviet nationalities it automatically 
becomes a counterrevolutionary act. Such crimes are punished with particular 
severity. However, if ùo counterrevolutionary intent can be proved, Article 581° 
is not applicable; instead, Article 597 is preferred which provides as follows: 

Propaganda and agitation aiming at thé instigation of national or religious 
hostility or discord, as well as the circulation, preparation or storage of literature 
of this kind, is punishable by deprivation of liberty for a period of up to two years. 

The same acts, if committed during a state of war or at a time of mass disturbances, 

are punished by deprivation of liberty for not less than two years with total or 

partial confiscation of property; in the case of particularly aggravating circumstances, 
the penalty may be raised to include the supreme measure of social defense: death 
by shooting, with confiscation of property. 


Thus, the offender is no better off if he is just an ardent believer than if he 
pursues a counterrevolutionary goal. Those who engage in religious propaganda 
violate, moreover, Article 124 of the Constitution which permits atheistic pro- 
paganda, but only-allows religious observances without “religious propaganda.” 
It is true that the Soviet government allows exceptions to this rule. However, the 
publication of religious literature is confined almost entirely to books used in 
worship. According to one source, Soviet authorities have allowed Protestants 
to print bibles from plates sent to the Soviet Union by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.’ A Soviet monthly publication, Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
contains very little information about religious life in present-day Russia. The 
usual fare consists of telegrams sent and received by the Patriarch, a column on 
the contribution of the Russian Orthodox Church to the Peace Campaigns, an 
essay on some past event in the life of the Russian Orthodox Church, an occasional 
book review, and so on.® 

The articles quoted do not apply to “Soviet nationalism,” which is not only 
allowed, but encouraged by various means as the expression of Soviet patriotism, 
particularly since the beginning of World War II. 


“ Reinhard Maurach, Handbuch der Sowjsiverfassung, Munich, 1955, p. 361. 
5 The New York Times, May 3, 1956. 
* Georges Bissonnette, Moscow was my Parish, New York, 1956, pp. 245—248. 
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Accotding to Soviet jurists the content of the counterrevolutionary crime 
includes the writing as well as the reproduction of counterrevolutionary litera- 
ture.” It is sufficient for such writings to be completed and intended for circula- 
tion. Criminal intent may be purely implicit, or “veiled,” to use the terminology 
of Soviet jurists. It is not necessary for persons assisting in the preparation of such 
literature to have a particular counterrevolutionary aim in mind. In the case of- 
storage a crime has’ been committed if the persons concerned realize that the 
stored literature is counterrevolutionary agitation and propaganda. 

We may add that even when the law requires proof of criminal intent to 
overthrow the regime, Soviet.courts often content themselves with the existence 
of potential danger in the article or speech. On the other hand, Soviet courts often 
consider the parentage, social origin and economic circumstances of the accused 
person before reaching-a conclusion about guilt. The “class-enemy”’ will be 
presumed guilty. | 

In addition to penal legislation the Soviet government has also applied extra- 
judicial measures for repressing crimes against the regime. The organs of the 
MVD could impose sentences up to and including the death penalty without 
formal trial of the accused. Regular courts had no control over the conduct of 
these proceedings, which could even judge persons in absentia. According to 
Soviet sources these special powers of MVD organs were groin taken away 
after the death of Stalin. 

Articles 96 and 121 cover the divulgence and pibiieson of information 
concerning pretrial investigations, police examinations, and circulars and data 
intended for the internal use of government administrative organs. The publi- 
cation of data on pretrial investigations and police ‘examinations (doxnanie)® 
without the express permission of the magistrate or official is punishable by 
imprisonment for a period of up to sixth months, or a ‘fine of up to 500 rubles 
(Article 96). (By analogy, the provision of Article 96 is extended to material 
concerning the proceedings of trials which are not open to the public). The 
divulging of information classified as’confidential or intended for internal use 
only, or its communication or collection with a view to communication by an 
official of the administration is punishable by imprisonment for up, to three 
years, ot by measures of social defense as defined in Article 112 (correctional 
labor, dismissal, etc.) (Article 121). These data must be classified confidential by 
the chief of the administration concerned or-by statute. The court will in each 
case evaluate the nature of such data. ; 

The Supreme Court of the USSR has ruled that the divulging of the names 
of non-staff correspondents (rabse/kory) of local papers by local officials‘to whom 


7 A, A. Gertsenzon, F. D. Menshagin, B. S. Osherovich, and A. A. Piontkovsky, Ugolosnos pravo ; 
Osobennaya chast : Gosudarsivennys prestupleniya (Criminal Law; Special Section: Crimes Against the State), 
Moscow, 1938, pp. 78—79. 

8 John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR, Toronto, 1953, pp. 80 and 98. 

? In the Soviet criminal procedure there is no difference between the police examination and pretrial 
investigation although both these concepts are maintained in the Code of Criminal Procedure. They 
have equal legal significance, and materials obtained through both processes may be used as evidence 
in court. i 
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_ the editorial board of thé paper had submitted a letter or communication from 


such a non-staff correspondent for appropriate action be regarded as falling under 
the category of crimes defined by Articles 96 and 121 of the Criminal Code.1¢ 
These non-professional correspondents are recruited among Party and Komsomol 
members or at least are Party sympathizers or activists. Their function is to pass 
on to the press reports-about the achievements made in their place of work in 
setting higher production records, obtaining better labor discipline, increasing 
the rationalization of labor, or otherwise improving production. In the past, 
they were often subjected to physical violence by those whose acts or performances 
they criticized. Therefore, as a measure of protection, these amateur journalists 
are permitted to remain anonymous,’ unknown even to their fellow-workers. 
Forbidding local officials to' reveal the names of such correspondents or the na- 
ture of their correspondence is another protective measure. 


Soviet legislation also punishes publication of material having a pornographic 
character. The relevant text in the Criminal Code in this case is Article 1821 
which provides that the fabrication, circulation, and advertising of writings of 


,a pornographic character, printed editions, illustrations and other articles, as 


well as commerce with these objects, or their storage in hopes of selling or cit- . 
culation, entails deprivation of liberty for a period of up to five years with oblig- 
atory confiscation of the pornographic objects and the instruments of their 
fabrication. - 


Article 177 of the Criminal Code punishes violations of Soviet copyright 
legislation. The penalty is correctional labor for a period of up to three months 


.or a fine of up to one thousand rubles. If no ctiminal intent can be proved, the 


offense is punishable by other means. (See the article “Some Features of Soviet 
Copyright Legislation,” p. 44 of this issue). 

Articles 160 and 161 establish penalties for insults published by the press and 
for slander respectively. Slander is defined as making public a circumstance 
known by the author to be false and dishonoring another person. This definition 
was taken over by the Soviet Criminal Code from the practice of the pre-Revo- 


‘ lutionary Russian Senate.” In the first case the penalty consists of correctional 


labor for a period of up to six months or a fine of up to three hundred rubles; 
in the second, the punishment is somewhat heavier: correctional labor for up to 
six months or a fine of up to one thousand rubles. Available information is too 
fragmentary to permit illustration of these articles by éxamples from the practice 
of Soviet jurisprudence. There is, however, a ruling of the Supreme Court of 
the RSFSR dated November 16, 1931 which explains that if a person is merely 
criticized in a wall hewspaper ‘and this person tears down the incriminating 
document the action is to be judged by analogy with Article 74 of the, Criminal 





10 Ruling of June 14, 1935: See Upolouny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), 1953; 
Moscow, p. 103. 


u Alex Inkeles: Public Opinion i in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, pp. . 204 and 206. 
The American Slavic and East Exropean Review, New York, December 1953, pp. 457—458. 
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Code, i. e. as an act of hooliganism, punishable by imprisonment for one year.» 
To constitute slander, the published information must be both false aad dishon- 
oring. If it is merely false, but does not attack the honor of the person involved, 
for instance, the erroneous statement that someone was suffering from tuber- 
culosis, Article 161 is inapplicable. Similarly, if the information dishonors a 
person but no specific fact known to be false was cited the offender may at best 
be prosecuted for insult, but not for slander. For instance, to call somebody a 
‘thief is an insult, but to accuse the same person of having stolen a arer spoon 
may be slander. 


Slander and insult must be distinguished from so-called criticism and self- 
criticism, in which a person, a group of persons or an institution are explicitly 
called to account for not carrying out their jobs properly. Such criticism is among 
the most important functions of the Soviet press and is encouraged by authorities 
in every possible way.44 The persons thus criticized cannot bring action before 
the courts even if the accusations are entirely devoid of truth, Soviet legislation 
not recognizing the “right of reply,” since criminal intent must exist in order 
to prosecute, and Party zealots who criticize their fellow workers and citizens 
or superiors are presumed to. have furnished the information-bona fide even if it 
be false. It is true that Soviet newspapers complain that the exercise of “socialist 
criticism” often becomes slander, pure and simple. Soviet law does not consider 
the publication and circulation of defamatory information as libel even wher. 
it is based on fact. For Soviet authors, the collection, publication and circulation 
of such information amounts to rendering a public service.¥ It is in the collection. 
of such material that the rabse/kory are of the greatest use. 


Nevertheless, there are very strict limitations on the scope and nature of 
criticism allowed. The Party line and government policy may never be challenged; 
only their execution by lesser bureaucrats may be criticized. In this way the Soviet 
government is able to control the loyality of the lower echelons of administration 
and at the same time give the citizens the impression that they have a voice in the 
conduct of public affairs. Personal grievances can thus be aired and accumulated 
tensions relieved without harm to the regime. 


Court action for insults is not precluded if the person insulted countered 
insult with insult, except in Azerbaidzhan and the Uzbek Republic, where mutual 
insult is not liable to criminal prosecution. In instances of insult and slander, 
only the person offended may bring an action before court and the action may 
be settled by reconciliation. 


Finally, Articles 185 and 190 deal with violations of the rules concerning the 
duplication and circulation of products of the press, censorship of photographs 


18 L. G. Fogelevich, Osnoonye direktivy i zakonodatelstvo o pechati (The Chief Directives and Legis- 
lation on the Press), Moscow 1935, p. 258. 
| 18 Problems of Communism, Washington, D. C., March—Apnil, 1956, pp. 10—11. 
18 Kommunist, No. 8, 1953; Krokodil, No. 17, 1953. However, Soviet newspapers usually carry out 
some form of check before publication of'the information. 
18 Sovstskos ugolornoe pravo ; Chast osobennaya (The Soviet Criminal Law; Special Section), Moscow, 
1951, p. 235. 
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(Article 185), and rules established for the opening and exploitation of printing 
plants, lithographic presses, and similar establishments (Article 190). Violations 
in both cases entail correctional labor for a period of up to three months, or a 
fine of up to 300 rubles, provided the offender is not guilty of a more serious 
crime, such as a counterrevolutionary act. 


The rules which Article 190 thus protects completely neutralize the provisions 
of Article 125 of the Constitution. The last paragraph of that article, as we have 
seen, regarded the “placing at the disposal of the workers and their organizations 
of presses, stocks of paper, . . . and other material requisites” as the best guarantee 
of the freedom of the press. Yet do Soviet workers really have free access to 
printing presses, stocks of paper and other material requisites enabling them to 
make full use of their freedom of the press? A law of 1932 provides the answer. 
It states explicitly that printing offices of any kind, including those using dupli- 
cating machines, such as hectographs, as well as those dealing in printing equip- 
ment may be maintained only by government agencies, cooperatives, and public 
organizations.’ These latter are completely under the control of the government; 
they alone are provided with stocks of paper. However, even government agen- 
cies require a special permit for the acquisition of printing equipment or the 
use of printing offices, and they exercise their printing activities under strict 
supervision and are bound to a periodical accounting and reporting on the 
paper and type metal.18 RAN 


17 V, Gsovski, Sostet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 64—65. 
18 Thid., pp. 65—66. 
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‘The Soviet Wage Problem 


WALDEMAR BERG i 2 


It has long been recognized that there was a need for radical reform in the 
Soviet wage system, which at the recent Twentieth’ Party Congress was sharply 
criticized by Khrushchev, Kaganovich and particularly Shvemik, all of whom 
stressed that it no longer met current requirements. The matter has been under 
discussion for several years. A first step was taken when the State Committee for 
Questions of Labor and Wages, formed in May 1955? introduced for building 
construction workers throughout the USSR a new uniform wage scale and new 
standard output norms, which were ‘considerably lower than’ those previously in 
force. Apparently this step was to be followed by a gradual revision of the wage 
scales in effect in Soviet industry, with'particular attention to the metallurgical 
industry, a key sector of the Soviet economy, and one with which Kaganovich, 
as a former People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry, was thoroughly acquainted. 
This conclusion is supported by the presence of Efanov, Kaganovich’s deputy, 
at the All-Union Congress of the Ferrous Metallurgical Industry’s Trade Unions 
held in April of this year,4 where the problems of output norms and rates of 

. payment were discussed. Volkov, a comparatively unknown government official, 
was appointed chairman of the State Committee for Questions of Labor and 
Wages,® while the chief Party magazine, Komunist, devoted a long article to the 
‘problem.® This article categorically stated that there was no hope of an immediate 
reform in the wage structure but that in the meantime the amount of cash pay 
would be increased. 


The Soviet wage system is apy linked with output norm rates, and 
many featutes which were introduced as far back as the New Economic Policy 
period have been maintained ever since. 


, The basis for calculating the wages of pieceworkers or men paid bythe hour 
in the USSR is an hourly rate laid down for a nonexistent, completely unskilled 
worker incapable of performing even such simple and menial tasks as sweeping 
a floor. He would come under Grade 1 of the wage scale. However, this grade 
is virtually never applied and a beginning unskilled worker is immediately listed 
as Grade 3, or, on very rare occasions, Grade 2. Then, although a considerable 
period of time may elapse and the new worker may gain considerable theoretical 
and practical knowledge and begin to carry out more difficult jobs, his work, 


1 Pravda, February 24, 1956. ; 
3 Tevestia, May 25, 1955. e 
3 Pravda, September 7, 1955. 

4 Trad, Moscow, April 5, 1956. 

5 Prasda, June 9,1956. ; 
8 Kommunist, Moscow, 1956, No. 8. 
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whether on an hourly or piece-rate basis, is still paid according to the scale of the 
grade in which he was originally placed. He cannot be promoted to a higher 
grade until a fixed length of time has elapsed, and then only with the approval 
of the foreman and after passing a test. Promotion is followed by an immediate 
wage rise in accordance with the new grade, even if he continues to do some work 
which does not demand more specialized knowledge and ought to be carried out 
_ by a less-qualified worker. 


Each trade union, every enterprise, and most of the large shops in each 
factory has its own wage scale, of which there are hundreds in the USSR. For 
example, one Magnitogorsk factory has at present 26 different wage scales, 
comprising 232 different rates,” and varying but little. Since January 1, 1955 
each wage scale has consisted of seven grades.® The rate for Grade 1 is slightly 
more than one ruble, while the spread between the extreme grades always varies 
between 1.00 to 2.50 and 1.00 to 2.80. Gaps are left between adjacent grades in 
order to underline the social and competitive aspects of the Soviet wage system, 
which does not recognize any form of wage leveling.® Almost all the wage scales 
used nowadays have a non-graded special level for the most highly qualified 
workers, who until 1955 were in a separate grade, Grade 8. In theory, the scale 
is an integral part of a collective agreement concluded between enterprise and 
trade union; in practice, it is openly established by the state, and neither the 
. enterprise nor the trade union dares introduce any changes.1° 


A uniform wage scale for workers in the building trades introduced into all 
building concerns of the-USSR on January 1, 1955, does not differ in its essentials 
from the scales operative in Soviet industry. The most up-to-date, it too has 
seven grades with the same relationship between the extremes of 1.00-—-2.80 
with a non-graded category for particularly highly skilled workers, who are paid 
on the basis of individual contracts. The hourly rate for Grade 1 workers on 
construction sites in the USSR is 1.27 rubles in the so-called First Zone (large 
towns). Metal workers and fitters working on the sites receive 1.32 in this grade. 
In other zones the rates fluctuate, increasing for development schemes in the 
North, the East and the Moscow region and decreasing for regional and rural 
undertakings. In addition to a fixed rate, workers paid by the hour receive a 
bonus based on the percentage by which the brigade or enterprise as a whole 
has overfulflled the plan. Up to 15% of both the hourly and piecework rates is 
paid if machines are kept running and maintained in good order. For over- 
fulfilling their norms by up to 20% pieceworkers are paid one and one-half times 
the official rate and double the rate for more than 20% overfulfillment. Brigade 
leaders receive for their “qualities as leaders” 35% of the brigade’s total wages 
providing this amount does not exceed 500 rubles a month and then only on 
condition that the brigade plan is fulfilled by at least 100%. 


? Trad, July 15, 1955. 

8 Partiinaya zbizn, Moscow, No. 22. 
° Trud, April'13, 1952. J 
10 fhid. 





The following table gives a picture of the different grades in the wage scale 
for building construction workers prepared by Kaganovich:14 


Grade 1.......... 1.00 Rubles per Hour 
OO Ngee ibis ened fe 1.18 ,, eT 
St Bde waa 1.40 s oy >» 
ee, See ae 1.66 ,, sy «sy 
» 5 : -1.97 » ” ” 
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Grades 1 and 2 are practically never applied; Grade 3 is for unskilled workers; 
Grade 4 is for workers who have attended special schools; Grades 5 and 6 are 
for outstanding graduates of these schools and for other workers with average 
qualifications; Grade 7 is for workers with high qualifications. In addition, there 
is the special non-graded category already mentioned for exceptionally highly 
a men, who are paid according to contract. 

From the point of the view of the enterprise there is little to be said against 
this system of calculating wages. On the other hand, there is no doubt that trade 
unions in the non-Soviet world would not allow the introduction of such an ' 
undisguisedly cynical “progressive piece-rate system.” 

Closely linked with the wage scales described above are the abies of unified 
output norms and rates (edinye normy vyrabotkt i rastsenki—envir), the size of which 
has now reached fantastic proportions. For example, one manual giving the envir 
tables for only six operations in the processing of metals (casting, stamping, etc.), 
comprises 10,000 pages, while the number of individual output norms in the 
building industry has reached 150,000.12 

Each envir comprises a large volume of tables containing hundreds or even 
thousands of operations related to a given profession. Each operation is put on a 
norm basis according to the time taken to perform it, and given official approval. 
The ervir gives the hour and piece rates for each operation plus the corresponding 
wage grade. Fot example, one of the operations of a Grade 4 plasterer is the 
“smooth plastering with lime but without the use of plaster of Paris, cement and 
other components, of large vertical surfaces inside buildings.” Accordihg to the 
envir fot plasterers, he is required to finish one square meter of vertical surface 
in 20 minutes on the piece rate, or three square meters of wall in one hour on 
the hourly rate. Also included are instructions for applying coefficients to the 
basic norms to increase or lower them according to the various concrete conditions 
which speed up or retatd the basic process, such as the availability of tools and 
machinery, the need for the plasterer to prepare and deliver ms own materials, 
the time spent in moving trestles, and so on. 

A job-classification official generally prepares for each of the operations 
carried out in his section a special job description including an outline of the 
scope and nature of the operation and the numbers of the norms which he has 


11 Avtomobilnie dorogi, Moscow, 1956, No. 1. 
12 Kommunist, 1955, No. 2; 1956, No. 8. 
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assigned from the applicable envir. The job description is sigried by the worker 
and the job-classification official; by the foreman, who approves the finished job; 
by the engineer, who checks its quality; by the works superintendent, who 
approves the grade for payment; and finally by the bookkeeper, who settles the 
account.18 

This is basically how a worker’s wages are calculated in all branches of Soviet 
industry, including factories, plants, shops, and building construction, since more 
than four-fifths of all workers in the USSR are on piece rates.14 

‘ There is little doubt that an exact rating for each job by the envir tables ould 
be extremely time-consuming if done thoroughly. Moreover, by no means 
every shop or factory has complete envir tables. Even the envir list for building 
workers introduced on January 1, 1956 for all building projects had by the end 
of June not yet reached Uzbekistan.35 

The envir tables were taken seriously when they first appeared towards the 
end of the NEP, first, because at:that time the lists were not so numerous, and 
second, because they were based on the chervonets which had-not yet lost its 
value. Later, the use of these tables became merely a formality which deceived 
no one although they were diligently produced for each grade. The task of the 
person fixing the norms gradually: became not to find an ensvir table strictly 
corresponding to the work carried out, but to find in each individual case the 
golden mean which, on the one hand, would satisfy the worker and, on the other, 
would be acceptable to the shop accountant., The elasticity of the envir made this 
a comparatively simple task. 

The same treatment is now given by the managements of building concerns 
to the ewir introduced by Kaganovich on January 1, 1956 for all construction 
projects throughout the USSR. It is clearly difficult to establish as the basis of 
the new wage scale for builders worked out by the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages a rate differing considerably from that for Grade 1 in the 
wage scales in other branches of industry. Moreover, as Kaganovich admitted 
in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, these other scales have not changed 
at all in essence during the last 16 years, and therefore have nothing in common 
with the present financial status of the Soviet people. The Soviet gold ruble of 
1950 officially contains 0.222168 grams of pure gold?6 and is sold to foreign 
tourists and diplomats for 25 cents. In fact, the real value of the ruble, which at 
its best can only purchase 2 kilos of potatoes, 250 grams of apples or, also at 
state prices, 1/,, kilo of oil or 4/44) of a shirt,1” is negligible. This is the factor 
which has brought the Soviet system of “progressive piece-raté” wages into the 
difficult situation from which even Kaganovich cannot extricate it. 

_ Let us project ourselves for a moment into the position of the administration 
of any Kiev or Kharkov (First Zone) building enterprise which has to calculate 

13 Literaturnaya gazsta, Moscow, January 28, 1956. 

14 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, April 12, 1956. 

33 Pravda vostoka, Tashkent, June 27, 1956. 


10 Exntsiklopedichesky slosar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, Vol. IH, p. 135, 
17 Prasda, August 14, 1954; Ost-Problewe, Bad Godesberg, 1956, No. 6; Sovetskaya Belorussiya, 
November 17, 1955. 
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the wages of a married bricklayer listed as Grade 5, who fully meets his daily 
norm as set out in the latest revised envir. The job-classification official, factory 
superintendent or director of the building trust knows that he cannot pay only 
500 rubles for a month’s all-out honest labor. However, skillful manipulation of 
the builders’ evir makes it possible to stretch earnings to at least 1,000 rubles 
per month. 


The situation is different in Soviet industry itself since it was not affected by 
the revisions made by Kaganovich’s committee. The envir lists in this case have 
. not been officially abolished, but are used by factory planners to calculate future 

. production plans. They are no longer used, however, to compute wages, having 
been replaced by statistical norms based on experience. These were once allowed 
as a temporary measure dictated by the war, but are still widely used in every 
plant, which itself draws up the statistical norms. The esvir lists were designed 
for an ideal situation, in which every machine works faultlessly and the workers 
are inspired by the desire to build Communism as fast as possible. The statistical 
norm on the other hand faces up to the reality of run-down machines, constant ~ 
stoppages in the supply of raw materials, poor equipment and the worker’s 
general dissatisfaction with his standard of living. The statistical norms are now 
met with extremely frequently. One source states that the machine-tool industry 
of the USSR used them 80% of the time in 1954 and even more in 1955.18 The 
percentage is equally high in other branches of ye actually reaching 94.4% 
in some plants in Orsha, Belorussia, !® 


It is patently illogical to draft plant prodection plans on the basis of the 
unrevised envir table but to implement them on the basis of statistical norms. 
For example, the Kharkov Stankostroi Works fulfilled its output norms for 1955 
by 190%, but failed to fulfill even 90% of the plan for increasing labor productiv- 
ity. In the first half of 1955 the Minsk Automobile Works fulfilled output norms 
by 179%, but for the whole year labor productivity was only 0.6% above the 
plan.*° The June 1955 issue of Sovetskie profsoyxzy listed the achievements of the 
railroad car works in Kalinin, which from 1950 to 1954 reduced the number 
of “norm-hours” speht on the construction of one coach from 19,000 to 7,190, 
but only raised labor productivity by 71%. These figures appear contradictory 
and would indicate that plan and reality are by no means identical in the USSR. 


The question arises as to why plants in the USSR need to introduce statistical 
norms if it is much simpler to use the existing eavir tables, merely making certain 
revisions to allow for production difficulties which prevent a worker from 
completing a task in the time laid down in the norm. Such revisions are, however, 
more difficult to put into practice than would appear at first sight, on account of 
recomputation difficulties. A lowering of output norms by, say, 20% would 
automatically raise costs by 25%, while the lowering of the targets set a worker 
by 25% would be equivalent to a wage increase of 3344%, . 





18 Partinaya zhizn, 1955, No. 22. 
19 Sovetskaya Belorusstya, October 12, 1355. 
20 Tbid., September 1, 1956. 
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The Soviet government did not give way on the question of statistical norms 
without a struggle. In 1950 and 1951 a wide-spread newspaper campaign repeat- 
- edly appealed to the workers to gradually turn wartime statistical norms into 
“progressive technical norms worthy of socialism.” The campaign was not 
successful, nor indeed could it have been since the present ruble does not have 
the purchasing power which alone would make piecework a success. Even low 
statistical experience production norms fail to provide a stimulus to increase labor 
productivity and hence greater earnings. The result is a continuous lowering of 
the relative importance of the basic piecework rate in the worker’s total earnings, 
the basic rate making up, according to statements by various Soviet officials, only 
from 25% to 50% of the total earnings.#4 Enterprises try to arouse the worker’s 
interest not by reducing norms, but by providing bonuses and fringe benefits 
of all kinds which simply amount to an increase in pay.?? Bonuses are awarded 
for economizing on raw material, high quality output, absence of breakage, care 
of equipment, complete fulfillment of plans by brigades or entire enterprises and 
so on. The Soviet coal industry begins payments for plan fulfillment as soon 
as 80% of the target figure has been realized. The boot and shoe industry has 
10 different bonuses, the metallurgical industry 17. Equally numerous and varied 
benefits are conferred by companies, boards and ministries. Water transportation 
concerns pay their workers special “subsistence” allowances and enter one 
month’s work as two in their work books, of importance when claiming sick 
pay or calculating the amount of an old age or disability pension. Coal-mining 
enterprises have promised temporary miners that the plots of land cultivated by 
their families in the country will be freed from taxes and impositions for a whole 
year; forestry concerns offer the workers one month’s extra holiday every three 
years, the opportunity to buy fodder cheaply, and special “separation” pay 
increases; chemical enterprises tempt workers with extra issues of working 
clothes, a free hot meal and free issues of fats, and workers in newly developed 
oil fields receive large “climatic increases,” are able to buy goods in special 
stores, and pay 5 to 10 times less for gas and electricity than other workers.?3 
Such fringe benefits are of far greater value to the Soviet worker than the score 
or so rubles he could earn by overfulfilling his norms. 

‘The question of how, the State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages 
now headed by Volkov will approach the problem of reforming the wage system 
is partly answered by the article in Kommunist, No. 8, 1956 already mentioned. 
Thete is to be an increase in wages, (incidentally making impossible the proposed 
lowering of prices), and production is to be mechanized, with the possible result, 
it is said, that piecework will cease to be profitable and will be replaced by hourly 
rates with-bonuses for overfulfillment of plans. In view of these statements the 
attempt recently made by Pravda to urge workers to fight for the replacement of 
“statistical experience” norms by “technically based” norms, the earlier term “pro- 
gressive technical” norms having been dropped, can hardly be taken seriously. 


' 81 Pravda, February 21, 22, 24, 1956; Kommunist, 1956, No. 8. 
23 Voprosi ekonomiki, Moscow, 1955, No. 8. 
23 Literaturnaya gazela, June 21, 1956. 
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CURRENT SOVIETAFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


‘The Liquidation of the Karelo-Finnish SSR 


` The conversion of the Karelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR not only 
changes the status of the republic, but is also an apt illustration ape one of the 
basic methods of Soviet expansion. 

Historically, the question of national self-determination for what is now the 
Karelian ASSR arose contrary to the wishes and political aims of the Soviet 
„government. A national liberation movement among the Karelians, whose basic 
aim was union with Finland, was formed at the end of the last century. This 
movement, officially known in pre-revolutionary Russia as the Pan-Finnish 
movement, found expression at the 1905 Ukhta conference of the volosts (small 
rural areas) of Kem Uezd (district) and later in the Russo-Katelian Union which 


was dissolved by the Tsarist government. The term “Russian Karelia” was used _ 


to mean the ethnographical areas not included in the autonomous Grand Duchy 
of Finland. As expected, the Bolsheviks looked askance at such nationalist 
aspirations, which they considered an expression of the desires of the “Finnish 
bourgeoisie” and “Karelian kulaks.”? In the spring of 1919, Finnish troops 
occupied almost all the territory inhabited by a predominantly Karelian popu- 
lation, thereby ensuring that the so-called Olonets Directory and Ukhta “Toimi- 
kunda” (Assembly), formed at peasant meetings in Kem and Petrozavodsk, would 
be able to function. After the withdrawal of the Finns from Karelia in April 1920, 

a new congress held at Ukhta demanded that Karelian national rights be guaran- 

, teed. Circumstances forced the All-Russian Central Executive Committee to 


publish a decree on May 7, 1920 creating a Karelian Workers’ Commune as an ` 


autonomous oblast within Soviet Russia? A meeting of ostensible Karelian 
representatives was then held which declared that the Karelian workers did not 
wish to break off cultural, economic, political and national relations with Soviet 
Russia.® . 

The new political and Ba position of Karelia was indirectly given inter- 
national status by the peace treaty drawn up on October 14, 1920 between the 
RSFSR and Finland. Article 10 stated that after Finnish troops had been with- 


drawn, Repolsk and Porosozero Volosts were to be returned to the Soviet Union ° 


and included: in the East Karelian Autonomous Oblast, which comprised the 
Karelian population of the Arkhangelsk and Olonets Guberniyas (provinces) 
and had the right to self-determination.* Article 35, paragraph 4 of the treaty 


1 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., 1937, XXXI, 529, 

2 Tbid., 534. 

.3 Ibid. 

` 4 Sbornik dsistesepushcbikb dogovoroy, soglashenii i konventsii, gakbhyushennykh RSFSR s inosirannymi 
gesudarstsami (Collected Operative Treaties, Agreements and Conventions Concluded Between the 
RSFSR and Foreign States), Petrograd, 1922, p. 81. 
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obliged both parties to amnesty or cease persecuting R who had been acting 
in the interests of the other country in their attempts to realize national self- 
determination. However, the Soviet government took so little notice of these 
conditions that the Finnish government was finally forced to protest in a note 
sent to the USSR on August 26, 1921, and in a special memorandum to the League 
of Nations on the Karelian question. A wave of armed uprisings against the So- 
viets followed. At the beginning of November 1921, detachments formed in 
Finland by the Karelian Union appeared in Karelia and helped the local population 
drive the Russians out of the north-western. regions. The revolt was with diffi- 
culty suppressed by the end of February 1922, and many refugees fled to Finland.® 


On July 25, 1923 by a decree of the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
and the Soviet of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR the Karelian Workers’ 
Commune ‘was granted the status of an autonomous republic, after measures 
intended to weaken national sentiment had been carried out. In September 1922 
and April 1923 the predominantly Russian areas of the former Olonets and 
Arkhangelsk Guberniyas were incorporated in it. A further increase in the non- 
Karelian population of the republic as a result of forced migration reduced the 
native population to just under 35% of the whole.” As many as 112,100 people 
were resettled in Karelia between 1927 and 1933. However, Soviet documents 
reveal that almost all the western half of the republic was still predominantly 
Karelian as late as 1939.8 In 1929 the Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party stated that active bourgeois and kulak elements were encouraging 
nationalist feelings and demanded an increase in mass propaganda in favor of 
internationalism to give a sharp rebuff to such manifestations of bourgeois 
nationalist ideology.” A similar attitude was adopted towards Karelian culture. 
Literature was allowed to flourish only to combat pernicious class influences, 
particularly nationalist leanings towards bourgeois Finland. 1° A Karelian litera- 
tute, “national in form,” was to take as its model Soviet Russian literature and 
“the finest traditions of the extremely rich popular culture of the republic. mad 
At the same time the Soviets declared that this culture had played an important 
part in the formation of the Finnish literary language and the development of the 
Karelianeand Finnish national cultures.1# Hence it was a further link between 
Finland and Karelia. ` : 

In 1939 Soviet -policy set out to exploit the position of Soviet Karelia and 
particular aspects of Karelo-Finnish national relationships, apparently in direct 
conflict with the line carried out up to then. It aimed at using Karelian and 
Finnish affinities and the existence of an essentially Karelian population in the 


sH% Thid., p. 90. 

8 BSE, op. cit., 535, 

7 Ibid., 513. 

8 Pravda, December 3, 1939.. 

9 BSE, op. ctt., 537. 
10 Thid., 540. 
1 BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XX, 189. 
43 Thid. $ 
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western part of the republic as a means of drawing Finland into the Soviet orbit. 
These steps were designed to conceal Moscow’s aggressive policy towards Fin- 
land and to demonstrate the Communists’ preparedness to make sacrifices in the 
nate of national self-determination. On December 2, 1939, three days after the 
outbreak of the Soviet-Finnish war, Molotov signed a treaty of mutual aid and 
friendship with a puppet Finnish Democratic Republic set up the day before in 
captured -Terioki. The treaty: proclaimed that the time had come to realize the 
age-old aspirations of the Finnish people for joining with the related Karelian 
people in a single unified Finnish state. To further such national “aspirations,” 
the Soviet government expressed its willingness to hand over to the Finnish 
Democratic Republic those areas of Soviet Karelia inhabited mainly by Karelians. 
The’ area involved was 70,000 square kilometers.15 


The implementation of this treaty was to lead to the future liquidation of the 
republic. There is little doubt that these apparent sacrifices of territory and popu-_ 
lation were made with the intention of ultimately incorporating the whole of 
Finland in the Soviet empire. Although the outcome of the war did not favor this 
plan, the Soviet government was not prepared to renounce Karelo-Finnish | 
national solidarity. As a result Karelia was changed from an autonomous republic 
into the Karelo-Finnish Union Republic, in which were included the territory 
gained from Finland, that is, the north and west shores_of Lake Ladoga and the 
Karelian Isthmus. This change in status was not the result of a natural devélop- 
ment, but was merely a political expedient. To begin with, the newly created. 
republic failed to meet two of the three basic premises laid down by Stalin in 1936 
for the formation of a union republic: the members of the basic nationality were 
not in a majority, and the total population was below the’ prescribed minimum 
of one million. Zhdanov made a rather unconvincing effort to prove the political 
expediency of the measure when he introduced the draft law on the creation of the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR on March 31, 1940 at a session of. the Supreme Soviet. He 
maintained that the inclusion of new territories in Karelia would enhance its 
importance and status and lead to its further economic and cultural development, 
and that it was for this reason that the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR and the workers of Karelia considered that the new problems-must be 
tackled within the framework of the new Karelo-Finnish Union Republic.44 
‘The aims behind the measure are evident in further statements by Zhdanov that 
“the Finnish and Karelian peoples are linked by racial and national ties” and that 
“the conversion of the Karelian ASSR into the Karelo-Fionish SSR will further 
the future economic and cultural development of these two kindred nations and 
strengthen their fraternal relationship.” 15 Moscow clearly intended to create her 
own “little Finland” within the Soviet Union as a base for future expansion at 
the expense of Finland proper. ; 





13 Prasda, December 3, 1939. 


14 Shestaya sessiya Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR. Stenografichesky otchst (The Sixth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1940, p. 48. 
18 Thid., p. 49. 
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This policy, however, has met with little success. First, the territories taken 
from Finland, some of which Zhdanov admitted to be purely Finnish, lost their 
former national character as most of the population fled to Finland and new 
settlers, chiefly Russian, moved in. Second, the Soviets’ Karelo-Finnish concept 
has not evoked any significant response in Finland during the last 16 years. 
Accordingly, it has now been sacrificed to more immediate Soviet interests in the 
Karelian question and methods used prior to December 1939 have been re- 
introduced. 


The first undermining of the Karelo-Finnish concept began immediately after 
the.end of the Finnish occupation during World War II. Without any previous 
announcement or the customary reference to the wishes of the people, the Kare- 
lian Isthmus and Vyborg were incorporated into Leningrad Oblast as part of the 
RSFSR. A further influx of migrants lowered the percentage of Finnish nationals 
in the republic. The matter has.now reached a point where Kuusinen, president 
of the presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Karelian SSR, can state that Kare- 
lians, Finns and other small tribes now constitute approximately one quarter 
of the population, while other nationalities, mostly Russians, comprise three 
quarters.16 On the ideological plane the Soviet leaders again support the view 
that Karelia has always been, historically, economically and culturally, an integral 
part of the Russian state. A contemporary Soviet source claims that from ancient 
times Karelia has formed a portion of the Russian state.and that its national 
culture has been characterized by the closest possible ties with the great Russian 
people.1? These points were sharply emphasized in speeches made at a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at which the law of July 16, 1956 was dis- 
cussed. Together with the question of the national composition of the population 
they were made the basis of the fourth and most recent change in the status of 
Soviet Karelia. Kuusinen spoke of the long-standing mutual economic interests 
of the Karelian and Russian peoples and of their closely connected cultural 
development. He went on to say that Karelia was historically obliged to maintain 
close cultural and economic ties with Russia.1® He argued further that as an 
autonomous republic, the machinery of government would be simplified, and 
hence more economical. Another speaker maintained that industrial development 
could only be furthered by cooperation with the Soviet Union. Yet only 16 years 
eatlier Zhdanov had defended the withdrawal of Karelia from the RSFSR. 


Thus, the whole step is only a political and legal maneuver. ‘The main question 
arising is why it did not take place earlier. One of the chief reasons for the delay 
was that there was no precedent for such a measure: this was the first time that a 
Soviet republic had been-deprived of its formal sovereignty. The reorganization 
thus represented a retreat from Leninist principles regarding the implementation 
of nationality policy. Moreover, the complete disappearance of a number of 
autonomous republics during the war had condemned the Kremlin in the eyes of 





16 Pravda, July 17, 1951. 
1? BSE, op. cit., 188. 
18 Pravda, Joly 17, 1951. 
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the rest of the world, which no doubt contributed to the careful approach to the 
Karelian problem and the secrecy which initially surrounded the change. Although, 
according to Kuusinen, the Supreme Soviet of the then Karelo-Finnish SSR met 
and passed the law on April 24, 1956, no public announcements about either the 
meeting or the decision were made at the time. On June 14, 1956, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR agreed to incorporate Karelia into the 
RSFSR, but its chairman, M. Tarasov, did not announce this step until a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the SSSR on July 16. 


Although the conversion of Karelia from a union republic to an autonomous 
republic will have very little effect upon the actual status of the area and its 
people, the fact that the republic has been deprived of even the fictitious rights 
contained in Article 17 of the union constitution shows that the Soviet leaders 
have dropped the concept “Karelo-Finnish” as a means of solving the Karelian 
question. The steps that have been taken help obviate any possibility of the 
creation or revival of Finnish irridentism within the present Karelian Auton- 


omous Republic. 4 l ? A, V. Yurchenko 


Safety Measures in the Coal Mines of Vorkuta ` 


- When discussing safety measures in the mines of Vorkuta, it should be borne 
in mind that prior to the strike that took place in the summer of 1953 operations 
were based entirely on forced labor, while after the strike hired Igbor was intro- 
duced on a large scale. This latter step had a considerable effect on the function- 


. . ing of the safety regulations. 


; Responsibility for the observance of the many safety regulations issued by the 

‘Ministry of the Coal Industry rests with the deputy chief engineer at each pit. 
However, these deputies, who are, on paper, required to be engineers, have 
usually had very little to do with the matter. Indeed, it is only since 1953 that they 
have occasionally been made.to answer for accidents. Direct supervision is, 
_ according to regulations, exercised by a shift foreman from the technical super- 
visory section. But this department also has to check the quality of the coal, 
a process of far more importance to the authorities than the maintenance. of 
safety measures. Moreover, the checking of coal gives such excellent oppor- 
‘tunities for dishonest practices that the shift foreman rarely gets around to safety 
measures. 


_ A further supervisory organ is responsible for checking the possibility of gas 

or coal-dust explosions and damage caused by bad weather. The Vorkuta ‘pits 
give out large quantities of methane gas, far in excess of the normal permissible 
maximum. 

In thé different parts of the mines the mechanics or fitters on the spot are 
directly responsible for the observation of safety precautions, the shift foreman 
. indirectly. They are in theory subordinate to the deputy chief engineer, the head 
foreman and the gas tester, who works independently. 

ica 
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Cages and the machinery operating them have been modernized during the 
past few years in Vorkuta and, in the opinion of West German non-Communist 
mining engineers, are almost on a par with the latest in their own country. Each 
cage is fitted with an automatic overhead arresting device known as a parachute 
which operates if one of the cables snaps. Signalling installations are electric, all 
key points are connected by telephone, and calls between the cage and the hoist- 
ing operator are given top priority. Such safety measures for the cages, if enforced, 
should be adequate for mines now in full production. But the new mines which 
are not yet producing coal have very few installations ; the cages have no arresting 
devices and there are few electric signals and ptactically no telephones. Conse- 
quently, accidents are common. 


There are several reasons why, in the majority of cases, the safety measures 
stipulated for cages are not observed. First, the operators are paid on a bonus 
system. If the cages do not function at full capacity, the bonus is reduced, some- 
times drastically. Time spent on repairs means that coal deliveries are slowed 
up and since the wages of a mine are ‘indirect proportion to the amount hauled, 
a loss of time is equivalent to a curtailment of wages even if the miners are not to 
blame for the stoppage. Second, such stoppages cause whole sections of the mine 
to be slowed down or brought to a standstill owing to a shortage of trucks. This, 
again, means that wages are short and bonuses lost. Thus, the persons concerned 
try to ensure that there are no holdups, and even bribe officials not to authorize 
repairs and the mechanics not to carry them out. Consequently, few thorough 
repairs are ever done. At most they are makeshifts. ‘ 


This goes on until a fatal accident occurs, when a commission, first set up 
in Vorkuta in 1953, is called in to investigate the matter thoroughly. Otherwise, 
a complete overhaul of the most important safety equipment is always postponed 
until official holidays, such as May Day or New. Year’s Day. 

A direct result of the norm system is that the miners often resort to faulty 
work, cleverly camouflaged however, in order to meet their targets. For example, 
in No. 30 mine the 280-meter cage shaft was supposedly reinforced with concrete 
80 centimeters thick. However, when steel girders were being built in to allow 
for modffications the concrete was discovered to be barely 10 centimeters thick. 
` The other 70 centimeters had either been left completely untouched to avoid 
having to bore, dynamite and remove the stone, or else filled in with old wood 
or rubble. Even before the mine could begin operation major repairs had to be 
undertaken to the cage shaft since wide cracks had begun to appear. 


‘Traffic below the surface is likewise regulated by numerous safety regulations, 
but again the constant rush to fulfill norms means that these regulations are 
almost completely ignored. No one objects since the bonus awarded for reaching 
the targets applies not only to the men paid on a percentage basis, but also to 
‘those on an hourly’ rate. For example, regulations stipulate that, underground, 
the standard 9-ton locomotive is never to be coupled to more than 20 loaded 
‘ or 35 unloaded cars, exceed a speed of 16 kilometers on hour, or push rather than 
pull. In practice, the locomotive is worked at maximum capacity,.often hauling 
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40 loaded or 50 unloaded cars, while speeds frequently exceed 40 kilometers. 
Moreover, since it takes time to ensure that the locomotive is always at the head 
of the train, the excessively long line of cars is usually pushed along at high speed. 
The result is a high accident rate. Indeed, more than 60% of all the accidents in 
No. 7 mine for the first quarter of 1955 were caused by the way the underground 
transportation system was used. 


In some of the Vorkuta seams, up to 90 cubic meters of methane gas are given 
off for every cubic meter of coal obtained. Since with even 5% methane in the air 
there is the danger of spontaneous combustion, it can be seen how dangerous 
. operations are in these places. When large areas of coal are dynamited, the amount 
of gas reaches even higher proportions, and even the powerful ventilation system 
cannot cope with it adequately. To help cope with the situation the gas tester 
is called in. Prior to 1953, both the gas testers and the miners were prisoners, 
who in view of the small amount of money involved had no reason to endanger ‘ 
their lives, and this group of safety measures functioned better than today, when 
the large number of free miners have to-fulfill their norms in order to earn a 
living wage, and the prisoners have greater inducements to meet the targets. 


Unfavorable geological conditions in the Vorkuta area bring further dangers. 
Young coal is embedded between fresh layers of stone or clay. As a result, pit 
props are widely used although never to the extent laid down in the regulations 
since this would hamper the use of the large cutters, which can cut 16,000 tons 
of coal per month each. In any case, roofing work cannot keep pace with these 
machines. Stones ate therefore constantly falling and cause numerous serious 
or fatal injuries, particularly in the narrow seams. Little expert medical attention 
is available. On some occasions complete galleries cave in but it is only when 
several seams can no longer be worked that proper security measures are taken. 
Otherwise, as long as es plans are being fulfilled no attention is paid 
to bad roofing. 


‘The situation as far as safety is dence is curther aggravated by the shortage 
` of properly trained miners. Prisoners arriving in Vorkuta to work in the mines 
undergo a minimum course of instruction, in Russian, even though many of the “ 
prisoners do not know the language. The course lasts five days with two two-hour 
lectures a day. After this they are sent down into the shafts, ignorant of the 
dangers below and a danger not only to themselves but to their fellow workers. 
‘The foremen are ordinary workers, who have had a three-weeks course (one and 
a half hours each evening) on administrative matters. The shift foreman, who is 
actually responsible for the work done, undergoes a course lasting at best 
110 hours. Thus “qualified,” they are put in charge of the work and entrusted 
with the lives of 15:to 30 men. Gas testers take courses lasting three weeks (one 
and a half hours each evening). 

For reasons still unknown, workers in ite Vorkuta region suffer from high 
blood pressure. Men who would elsewhere be confined to their beds are passed 
as fit for work there. After the strike of 1953 workers with high blood pressure 
were forbidden to work in the mines, but this has been ignored since the winter 
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of 1954-55 owing to a shortage of labor. The average age of the miners is 40, 
but there are a considerable number aged 50 or even 60 still working at the coal 
face. This is a further cause of accidents. 


Boring operations are carried out with electric end drills, the holes filled 
with ammonium nitrate éxplosive and detonated. No breathing apparatus or 
sprinkling equipment is available, even though the miners have to stand for hours 
at a time in stone dust. Nor is milk provided, either for prisoners or for volunteers. 
In addition there are no facilities for diagnosing and treating infection of the 
lungs in time, since only five out of a total of more than 30 mines have x-ray 
equipment at their medical points and no periodic medical examinations are 
carried out, Regulations stipulate that an area detonated may not be entered for 
fifteen minutes after the explosion, nor must work be resumed before the gases 
have been removed. Again, the constant struggle to meet the norms means that 
these regulations are usually ignored, and the result is often serious lung and 
stomach disorders brought on by gas poisoning. Charging and detonation is 

, teally the job for an expert, but at Vorkuta the volunteers who carry out these 
operations receive only a two-months course (two hours per evening, three 
times a week). In practice, they are unable to carry out every job themselves, so 
they merely detonate the most important spots, and leave the others to the miners. 
Under this system accidents are virtually unavoidable. 


The safety regulations laid down for the Vorkuta area have always been 
adequate on paper, but, as we have already seen, have never been carried out 
properly. Only the measures to combat explosions were at all adequate. In spite 
of a certain slackening of pressure on the part of the officials after the strike 
of 1953, the accident rate did not fall. As long as the miners have to devote 
all their efforts and attention to fulfilling the norms, there is little chance of 


improvement. Werner Scharndorff 
i (This article us based on the author's personal experiences ) 


. Party Education 


All levels of the Soviet press have been devoting a considerable amount of 
space to a problem that is causing the present leaders considerable misgivings: 
the question of education within the Party. On August 21, 1956, the Party 
Central Committee issued a decree on the results of the 1955-56 school year 
' within the Party education system and, on the tasks that the Party organizations 
will have to tackle in the coming school year. This decree inaugurated a campaign 
_ to bring about a revision of the existing system, whose shortcomings were 
summarized by the Party Central Committee as follows: 


1. Incorrect understanding .of the principle of voluntary participation, as 
applied to education within the Party. The rank and file of those concerned have 
interpreted this principle as meaning that there was no need to let education, 
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that is indoctrination, intrude overmuch on their leisute time. This has resulted 
in slackness on the part of Party organizations responsible for ensuring that the ` 
necessaty amount of attention is given to the task of leadership: the number 
of study groups has fallen off drastically and a very large pee of Party 
members have ceased to study altogether. r 


2. An attitude of indifference toward the study of the = of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


3. The cessation of independent study of Marxist-Leninist theory by many 
Party members. ' 


4. Deterioration inthe activities of Party PE A in educating J 
in general and youth in particular on ideological levels. 


There can be little doubt that this negative attitude i is deeply disturbing to 
the Communist leaders, especially in view of the doubts expressed on more than 
one occasion regarding reliance upon the next generation to continue the work 
carried on by their fathers. Even more disturbing, however, is the fact that the 
failure of Party education is permitting developments highly undesirable from 
the point of view of the Communist leaders. The main features of such develop- 
ments, according to the Party press, are as follows: 


1. The dissemination of views alien to Marxism-Leninism ‘and a concomitant 
revival of so-called relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses. 


2. The loss of adherence to Communist ideals and Bande and a loss of 
perspective. 
3. Compromise with manifestations of bourgeois eae 


' 4. Identification of the peaceful coexistence of countries with different social 
and political systems with the peaceful coexistence of two ideologies. This tend- 
ency toward false identification gives rise to the fear that the present relationship 
between the socialist and “bourgeois” ideologies will ultimately be accepted as 
a permanent feature, a state of affairs clearly in contradiction to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and the doctrine of world revolution. 


In the'course of the campaign’ to call to the attention of Party organizations 
the inadmissibility of allowing any slackening in the study and propagandizing 
of Marxism-Leninism, the Party Central Committee is placing special emphasis 
on the role of education. The direction of Communist thinking along the right 
lines is regarded as of great importance in view of the tasks that have to be solved 
if Communism is to be built successfully in the Soviet Union and bourgeois 
ideology successfully combated. The solution adopted has chiefly comprised an‘ 
attempt to induce the Party cadres to think along practical lines, a manifestation . 
of which has been the favorable attitude towards what virtually amounts to picking 
the brains of non-Soviet capitalist countries. However, even in this regard the 
Soviet leaders have not been overly successful. There are numerous indications 
that the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will prove disappointing to the 
Soviets in many respects. The Party Central Committee has even felt itself obliged 
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to lament that there has been no sharp turn on the part of Party organizations 
toward directing their attention to the national’ economy. This may be taken to 
mean that the theoretical study of economics and its practical application to the 
country’s economy has left much to be desired, while it is more than a hint that 
the Party leaders consider Party supervision.to be inadequate in this sphere. The 
reason for this failure appears to'be that the majority of the Party cadres are at 
present technically incapable of carrying out a consistent and exacting super- 
vision of ecofiomic organs and their- activities. One of the Party’s leading maga- 
zines puts this quite unequivocally: “We must use every means to realize a sharp 
turn by Party organizations and all our cadres toward the practical struggle for 
successfully bringing to realization the decisions of the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress.”! It appears likely that there will be a period of intense activity, during 
which the Party will strive to take a firmer hand in the running of the 


, economy. 


However, while insisting that economics be studied, the Party Central Com- 
mittee has at the same time issued a warning. It is made clear that the role of 
theory must -be regarded as of greater importance than that of the merely practical 
study of economics. Kommunist states in no uncertain tones that if everything were 
reduced to the study of economics the result would be an inevitable narrowing 
of the Communist outlook on life and an impoverishment of ideological work.? 
To meet the situation the watchwords have again become “alertness” and 
“{mplacability,” both terms highly reminiscent of the Stalin era. 


In conformity with. the tasks that now. have to be carried out in view of the 
recognized low standard of Party education which was made obvious by reports 
available at the end of the 1955-56 school year, the whole network of Party 
education is being revised to include the following features: 


1. Evening universities where Marxism-Leninism will be taught on a high 
level. 


2. Political schools. ; 
3. Groups for the study of current politics. 


4. Seminars or groups for the. study of the basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. 


5. Seminars for the study of the history of the Soviet Communist Party. 
6. Seminars for the.study of political economy and the economics of pro- 


‘duction, 


7. Evening two-year economics schools for Party, government and economics 
activists. ; -`^ 


8. Conferences on economics. ' = 





1 Partiinaya xbizn, Moscow, 1956, No. 16, p. 9. j 7 
3 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, 
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9. Independent study courses on Marxist-Leninist theory, to be followed by 
tests of the students’ knowledge. 


Not only is the size of the planned network impressive, but the number of 
institutions and groups involved is also to be on a large scale. For example, it was 
recently reported in Pravda that in the city of Mogilev alone there would be about 
200 study groups, political schools and theoretical seminars,’ or five times as 
many this year as last. 


But the crux of the whole matter appears to lie in a statement made recently 
in Voprosy filosofii. This reads: “Socialism is not creating the prerequisites necessary 
for overcoming the relics [of capitalism] but at best can only decrease them.’ 
The inference is far-reaching: first, that the necessary “prerequisites” must be 
created, hence the campaign for raising the standard of knowledge of Communist 
doctrine among Party members, and second, that once this has been done social- 
ism must be replaced. as quickly as possible by Communism, for then there will 
be no relics of capitalism to overcome. 


In conclusion, a sentence contained in a recent number of Partinaya ghign 
shows that in addition to the task of spreading propaganda and ensuring the 
ideological and political education of the masses, the Party Central Committee 
has openly assigned local Party organizations the duty of carrying out a kind of 
police surveillance. “If the Party committee is not interested in whether people 
understand the importance of the tasks facing them now, whether they believe 
in the possibility of a solution, whether they are prepared and able to carry out 
all that is necessary to obtain the objective, whether there is any opposition to the 
projected plan... this means that a concrete matter is in essence condemned to 
drift.”® This criticism of the present state of affairs shows the deep concern of the 
Communist leaders toward the whole problem, while the reference to whether 
people are opposing the measures introduced by the Communist Party means, 
in Communist double-talk, that such opposition does exist and that all steps must 
be taken to eliminate it. 


Whatever the outcome of this latest campaign, it may be deduced that the 
leaders of the Party Central Committee are having the utmost difficulty in con- 
straining within the limits of the required Communist manner of thought not 
only the masses of non-Party members but also a large proportion of the Party 
cadres themselves. The present leaders will not find their task made easier by the 
comparatively large degree of freedom of thought now exercised in some of the 
East European satellites, particularly Poland, and the stimulus given it by the 
example of Yugoslavia, now firmly established as a potential rival for the Soviet 
Union in the ideological field, particularly in Eastern Europe. 





3 Pravda, September 27, 1956 
4 Voprosy filosofii, Moscow, 1956, No. 4, p. 8. 
® Pertunaya zhtzn, op. cit., p. 8. f 
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The Economy 
Soviet Trade with the West 


Since Geneva the Soviet Union has, at least outwardly, been making intense 
efforts to extend its trade with the West. In advocating an extension of trade with 
the so-called capitalist countries, the Soviet Union stresses primarily its highly 

-propagandized idea of peaceful coexistence and the reduction of international 
tension. The leading organ of the Ministry of Foreign Trade stated in April 1956 
that the Soviet Union based its desire for an extension of economic cooperation 
with all countries on the fact that international trade and the development of 
business contacts would help to reduce international tension and to normalize 
relations between states, and were thus an important factor in the strengthening 
of peace throughout the world. 

There may be some doubt as to the validity of this argument, particularly 
since the USSR at the same time is obviously devoting every effort to increase 
international tensions, particularly those involving the West. 

In any case, it is of considerable interest to review the extent to which Soviet 
trade with the West has actually been carried on during the past few years, and 
the types of goods concerned. The following brief survey deals with the United. 
States and Canada, and with the principal countries of Western Europe. 


x 


United States : Trade relations with the US have never been on a large scale 
and the Soviet leaders have apparently given up hope of extending them. One 
Soviet source cites the following figures, which reveal that there has been an 
immense drop since 1947 :2 


h 1930 1947 1954 
Imports from US ........ $114,300,000 $149,000,000 $218,000 
Exports to US .........6. 24,400,000 1 77,100,000 _ 11,900 


This drop is mainly a result of the American embargo on the export of strategic 
goods to the USSR. The Soviets, therefore, wax enthusiastic over every slight 
extension of economic relations between the two countries. For example, on 
March 2, 1956, Dresser Industries entered into an agreement with the Soviet 
government on the sale of the rights of manufacture of turbodrills developed 
by the Soviet petroleum industry and designed for drilling through hard rock. 
The American company was, in return, to supply technical knowledge on the 
manufacture of drill heads. One Soviet source, commenting on the transaction, 
wrote: “The facts show convincingly that, given a mutual desire, economic 
relations between states belonging to different social systems are fully realizable.” 


1 Vueshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1956, No. 4, p. 1. 
® Prasda, May 22, 1956. 
> Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 3, p. 4. 
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‘Canada; As far as the two major countries of the North American continent 
are concerned, the Soviet Union appears to be making up, to some slight extent, 
the drop in trade with the US by an increase in trade with Canada, with whom 
a three-year agreement was signed in Ottawa on February 29, 1956.4 The agree- 
ment established general principles for trade between the two countries, on thè 
basis of mutual benefit. However, its extent and the type of goods to be exchanged 
have not yet been agreed upon although it is known that the USSR is to buy 
between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 tons of Canadian wheat during the next three 
years. The Soviet press was careful to stress the advantages of the trade agreement _ 
for Canada: “Although Soviet purchases are to be on a comparatively small 
scale, the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union is extremely important for Canada 
since one of her main economic difficulties at present is a large wheat surplus. 
Canada is reported to have had at the beginning of the current year an export 
wheat surplus of about 19 million tons.’ 


Great Britain : In Europe, trade relations with Britain increased to some extent 
in 1955. At a meeting in London on April 17, 1956, the président of the British 
Chamber of Commerce announced that the value of British exports to the USSR 
in 1955 amounted to £ 22,900,000. This was more than twice as much as in 1954 
and almost double the average figure for 1951-53. ` 


British imports from the USSR have also increased and are jet 2.5 times 
the value of Soviet imports from Great Britain. The Soviet Union exports 
mainly timber, ‘cellulose goods, cotton, furs and ferrous metals, receiving from 
Britain chiefly machinery, equipment and various types of wire.” The Soviet 
„press insists that Anglo-Soviet trade can be considerably expanded. In an article 
devoted to the 35th anniversary of the signing of the first trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries on March 16, 1921, reference is made to the talks held 
with a delegation of British businessmen who visited Moscow in 1954.8 On that 
occasion the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the USSR offered the delegation the 
tempting prospect of Soviet orders to the value of moreythan £ 400,000,000. 


\ France: Trade with France is based on a three-year agreement signed on 
July 15, 1953 for the period 1954-56.° Each country was to supply the other 
with goods to the value of twelve billion francs, the nature of these goods being 
determined by special annual agreements. In 1955 Soviet exports to France 
comprised mostly coal, crude oil and petroleum products; imports were mainly . 
machinery, equipment and ferrous metals.1° In 1956, according to Soviet sources, 
the USSR is to export anthracite, chromium and manganese ores, timber, petro- 
leim products and canned goods, importing from France various types of rolled 
steel, woolen cloths, meat, equipment for the mining, metallurgical and food 


1 Vidomosti Verkbhornogo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 1956, No, 13, 
© Vaeshnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 5, p. 2. = 
6 Ixsestia, July 12, 1956. 

7 Vuesknyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 

3 Pravda, March 21, 1956. 

° Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1953, No. 9, pp. 43—45. 
10 Ibid., 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 
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industries, and medical equipment. France has also agreed to build several 
freighters for the USSR during this period. At the end of 1955 two such 5,000-ton 
vessels, the “Sergei Botkin” and “Ilya Mechnikov,” were launched.¥? 


Italy : Soviet-Italian trade relations are based on annual agreements, the most 
rezent of which was signed on August 12, 1955.18 The main Soviet exports are 
petroleum and petroleum products, coal, grain, cotton and ferrous metals; chief 
imports from Italy are a, citrus fruits, Tegarbiei, and various types of 
arificial fiber.14 


Denmark : After a lapse of a year and a half a mutual trade agreement was 
finally signed with Denmark on May 14, 1956, for the period from May 15, 1956 
through May 14, 1958. The most important Soviet orders are two freighters, 
eazh with a carrying capacity of 10,000 tons. Denmark will also deliver equipment 
for the cement’and food industries, chemical, refrigeration and radio equipment, 
various types of ships’ diesel engines, 10,000 tons of butter, 14,000 tons of meat, 
2,000 tons of cheese, 15,000 tons of salted herrings; Soviet exports to Denmark 
wil consist of 100,000 tons of wheat, 30,000 tons of rye, 80,000 tons of fodder, 
60000 tons of artificial fertilizers, 80,000 tons of potassium, 160,000 cubic meters 
of timber, 4,000 cubic meters of plywood, 80,000 tons of coal, 90,000 tons of 
ccke, 140,000 tons of petroleum products, equipment and machinery to the value 
of 5,200,000 Danish crowns, 350 motor vehicles, 150 motorcycles, 4,000 tons of 
asbestos, and 2,000 tons of cotton,}® 


Sweden : An agreement signed on December 9, 1955 will increase trade be- 
tween the USSR and Sweden by approximately 20%.1® Swedish, exports to the 
USSR will be industrial equipment, ships, high-grade steel, cellulose, and staple 
fiber; Soviét exports to Sweden will comprise petroleum products, coal, chromium 
acd manganese ores, asbestos, cotton, pig iron, and manganese steel. Soviet 
sources lay great emphasis on the export to Sweden of petroleum products; the 
trade agreement provides for the export of 850,000 tons, four times as much as 
the annual tonnage at the beginning of the 1930’s.1” 


Norway: A three-year mutual trade agreement for the period 1956-58 was 
concludeti with Norway on November 15, 1955.18 Soviet exports will comprise 
grain, petroleum products, chromium and manganese ore, and apatite. Over and 
above the agteement asbestos, cotton, resin, and automobiles were to be exported 
dering 1956. The USSR will import from Norway blubber, salted herrings, 
aluminum, and, supplementary to the agreement, in 1956 also staple fiber, filleted 
fish, and frozen herrings. 





11 Radio Moscow, May 11, 1956. 

12 ‘Radio Ries, November 3, 1955. 

13 Vnashnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No 10, p. 28. 
14 Tbid., 1956, No. 1, p. 20. 

15 Tbid., 1956, No. 7, pp. 1—2. 

16 Thid., 1956, No. 1, pp. 18—19. 

1? Thid. 

18 Thid., 1955, No. 12, pp. 1—2. 
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Iceland : Soviet-Icelandic trade for 1956 is regulated by an agreement of Septem- 
ber 23, 1955, The USSR will export petroleum products, cement, ferrous metals, 
„and automobiles; Icelandic exports will be salted herrings and filletéed fish.? - 

Finland : Finland, for various reasons, occupies a special position with regard 
‘to Soviet trade. Following the first five-year trade agreement for 1951-55, a 
new agreement for 1956-60 was signed-as early as July 1954. The trade turnover 
between the two countries increased more than 3 times during the first five-year 
agreement, while at the moment the Soviet Union occupies second place in 
Finnish exports.?° Since in 1954 the USSR was already taking about 25% of 
Finnish exports, it is clear that the Finnish economy is becoming increasingly 
dependent on her neighbor. 

The treaty signed on December 2, 1955 for 1956 provides for trade to the 
value of approximately one billion rubles. Finland will export ships, floating 
cranes, lifting machinery, wood-pulping equipment, copper wire, cable, timber, 
pulpwood, cellulose, paper, cardboard, and staple fiber. The USSR will export 
petroleum products, coal, rolled ferrous metals, fertilizers, grain, cotton, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, agricultural machinery, various types of industrial equipment, 
tobacco, asbestos, and chemical goods.?+ 


Holland : Soviet trade relations with Holland have fluctuated. Between 1951 
and 1954 inclusive trade turnover increased 4 times, but, it then dropped.®? 
Agreements are reviewed annually; the last was signed on June 27, 1956. Soviet 
orders are to be placed for three freighters, and the USSR will import zrom 
Holland prepared hides, raw hides, medicinal preparations, salted herrings and 
vegetable oil; Holland is to import from the USSR grain, anthracite, coal, tar, 
asbestos,’ pig iron, cotton and automobiles.28 At the end of 1955 Holland 
delivered an earlier order, the refrigerator ship “Svetlovorsk” with a displacement 
of 6,500 tons.34 


Belgium : Since February 18, 1948 Soviet trade relations with Belgians (the 
Belgium—Luxemburg Economic Union) have been regulated by annual agree- 
ments, although the agreement for 1956 was not signed until August 2, 1956.5 
In 1955 trade dropped considerably. (See table on page 43). Last year the USSR 
exported timber, cotton goods, ferrous metals; Belgium exported macHinery and 
cable, and received an order for freighters. At the end of 1955 one such freighter, 
the diesel-powered “Yakov Sverdlov” with a displacement a 5,200 tons, was 
launched.?¢ 


Austria: On October 17, 1955, the first Soviet—Austrian economic agree- 
ment was signed on trade and navigation, exchange of goods, and paymen:s. It 


19 Jevestia, September 25, 1955. ` 

20 Vasshnyaya torgorlya, 1936, No. 1, p. 18. 

21 Ixsestia, December 3, 1955. 

28 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, June 22, 1955. 

33 Radio Moscow, Jane 28, 1956. 

™ Radio Kier, October 13, 1955, - í 
235 Radio Moscow, August 2, 1956. ` ` 

26 Tbrd., October 30, 1955. 
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is to run for five years. A list of commodities has been drawn up for the first 
year from which each country will supply goods to the value of approximately 
1@ million rubles. Austria will export power and electrical equipment, diesel 
lozomotives, tugboats, wood-processing, forging and pressing equipment, metal 
cutters, equipment for the light and food industries, wire and plywood. The 
USSR will export grain, coal, asbestos, apatite, cotton, oil piping, ferrous alloys, 
various types of industrial equipment and furs,27 


Western, Germany: In 1955 Western Germany and the USSR exchanged 
dislomatic representatives, but no trade agreements have yet been concluded, 
ner does there seem to be any immediate possibility of one being signed. In 
Jene 1956 German Foreign’ Minister von Brentano in a:speech to the Republic 
Economic Council at Augsburg warned German industrial circles against the 
prospects of developing trade relations with the Soviet bloc.?8 However, trans- 
acions are concluded between private firms and Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zazions. For example, the firm Labecker Maschinenbau AG is building five refrigera- 
toz ships for the Soviet fishing fleet, three of which have already been delivered 
waile a fourth with a displacement of 4,500 tons was launched this March.?® 
In the first half of 1956 the USSR imported goods to the value of 18,147,000 rubles 
from Western Germany, and exported goods'to the value'of 27,310,000 rubles.*° 


The following table shows the extent of trade between the USSR and Western 
Earope for 1953, 1954 and the first half of 1955: 


Trade Turnover Between the ‘USSR and Western Europe 


(in Thousands of Rubles) 
—— EXPORTS FROM THE Se ——~ IMPORTS TO THE era 
1953 1954 chat Half) 1953 1954 (First Half) 
Begium ........0000. 64,000 95,100 22,347 88;100 116,300 20,878 
Denmark a.s... 44,600 45,200 8,500 99,000 102,000 19,107 
Fitland ....... coace. 503,800 423,300 185,342 588,000 611,400 233,304 
Frence .oaoaneeecscn. 69,800 ` 182,300 117,253 84,000 160,800 70,481 
Grat Britain .. ...... 360,500 442,500 245,163 259,400 ~ 292,300 104,969 
Gece nanoia eneo 6,600 13,700 10,379 5,900 15,400 5,815 
Hclland ...... ee 144,300 117,900 50,171 ` 123,800 226,500 52,083 
` Iedand 2.2... ccc... D 8,600 ‘27,200 19,660 19,100 32,000 11,268 
DAY sac ciassncnan she 33,100 154,400 39,382 80,300 117,200 45,074 - 
Nerway ...cescceeeeee 65,100 76,900 31,223 66,200 86,100 36,329 
Sweden v.........:... 57,600 95,000 41,066 90,000 134,900 28,491 
Switzerland ....0..... 24,200 19,200 8,575 13,000 19,800 9,824 
Terkey.... ccc eeeeeee 2,400 14,600 -20,286 ` 9,412 20,800 3,330 
O Total sth viel . 1,384,600 1,707,300 799,347 1,526,712 > 1,935,500 640,953 


SOURCE: Vaestayepa tergeelye, Moscow, 1955, No 10, pp. 17—20, 1956, No. 1, pp 20—21 


Thus, it can be seen that in 1953 Finland, Great Britain and Holland occupied 


' tke first three places as the largest importers from ihe USSR. In 1954 and the 





27 Tevestia, October 18, 1955. ` 

38 Suddentsehe Zertung, Munich, June 21, 1956. 
2° Radio Kiev, March 12, 1956. 

30 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1956, No. 1, p. 21. 
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first half of 1955 Great Britain occupied first place, Finland second and France 
moved up to third place. The main exporters to the USSR in 1953 and 1954 were 
Finland, Great Britain and Holland, although in the first half of 1955 France 
moved up to third place. In 1954 Soviet exports to Western Europe increased 
except to Holland, Finland, and Switzerland. In the first half of 1955, however, 
the increases, and these but slight, were to Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Turkey 
_ and France. In 1954 the USSR imported more from every country than in 1953, 
but in the first half of 1955 there was an overall drop. In 1955 both Soviet im- 
ports and exports declined. E. A. Glovinsky 


Some Features of Soviet Copyright Legislation * 


The Soviet authors “exclusive right to publish his work... and to reproduce 
or circulate it,” established by the'Copyright Act of May 16, 1928, was dealt a 
mortal blow by a law passed in 1932 forbidding him to publish his work himself 
or to use the services of a private printer or publisher. He is merely entitled “to 
receive remuneration in accordance with the quality and quantity of his labot, if 
the product of his labor is used by society.” 1 

Remuneration has thus become a vital element of Soviet copyright legislation, 
and it is important to know the basic principles according to which it is calcu- 
lated. The examination of these principles will conclude with an indication of the 
means open to Soviet authors for recovering damages caused by infringement of 
copyright. 


Remuneration of Authors of Literary Works 


Soviet jurists readily admit that Soviet copyright legislation has been estab- 
lished to stimulate creation of “ideologically superior”? works which will help the 
Soviet people to move forward on the path from socialism to Communism. The 
value of a book, therefore, depends on the degree of its usefulness to socialist 
' society as well as on the amount of creative effort spent in its production. Soviet 
law established a sliding scale of remuneration for authors of literary works based — 
on these elements. However, in determining the impostance of FepIOHCTeHOD: 
other factors have to be taken into account. 

In general, royalties received by the author depend on the’ following con- 
siderations: 





* No attempt has been made to present a systematic survey of Soviet copyright legislation. This the 
- author will do in his forthcoming book. In the meanwhile, the reader will find general information on 
Soviet copyright in Gsovski’s two-volume Soviet Civil Law. This article deals with subjects not covered 
by Gsovskt. 
1 Agarkov, Brakis, Gonkin and Sieg: Sovetskos grazkdanskos pravo (Soviet Civil Law), Moscow, 
1944, Vol. I, p. 226. 
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a. the genre of the literary work; 

b. its length; ~ 

c. the “category” to which the publishing house assigns it; 
d. the edition. 

The genre of the work is most important, since the volume of sales will differ 
considerably according to it. As a result, authors of literary criticism, for example, 
will be paid less per page, even if the quality is on a par with, say, fiction. Thus, 
the capitalist law of supply and demand is substituted for the principle laid out in 
Article 12 of the Soviet Constitution: “From each srrosaing to his ability, to 
each according to his wor. 


, The genre of the book must. be expressly specified in the publishing contract, 

and the remuneration is calculated accordingly. The contract may not modify 
the official scale, and is automatically voided by any payment made in excess of 
it. On the other hand, if the contract provides for remuneration at a rate lower 
than that fixed by the scale the author may sue the publishing house and receive 
additional payment. But the courts have ruled that remuneration must correspond 
to the genre actually produced, even if it does not correspond to that specified in 
the publishing contract. There was a case in a Soviet court when an author sued 
the publishing house, which had paid him only 60% of the monies stipulated by 
the contract, and thereupon stopped further payment. The court upheld the 
decision of the publishers and ruled that the 60% constituted full payment accord- 
ing to the official scale, since the work was a technical treatise, whereas the 
contract provided for remuneration according to the scale established for fiction. 
The court of appeals upheld the verdict of the lower court. 


In cases when several genres are present in one book, for instance a novel with 
an introduction containing literary criticism, Soviet jurisprudence is not unani- 
mous. However, in the majority of cases, the remuneration is calculated according 
to the basic genre, plus additional royalties for the author of the introduction de- 
pending on the number of copies of the main work published. ‘The reason for the 
supplement is that the limit set on an edition is smaller for belles-lettres than for 
fiction if the former is published separately. 

Such'limits for the various literary genres are defined by the legislations of the 
union republics, and do not always coincide. In the RSFSR, for example, the 
limit for one edition of fiction is 15,000 copies. The reason for the discrepancy 
between the legislations of the different republics is in the number of prospective 
readers. There will clearly be more readers buying a Russian book than one 
written in Georgian or Mongol. It would have been more equitable to provide 

-for federal limits varying according to the language of the work rather than to the 
place of publication. Under the present system a book published in Kazakhstan 
in Russian is nevertheless subject to the publication limits established by Kazakh 
legislation. There are further inequalities resulting from the fact that different 
republics have different scales for the same number of published copies. 

Each excess of the prescribed limit is considered as constituting a new edition, 
and requires payment of additional royalties. However, there is considerable 
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disagreement among Soviet jurists concerning. the calculation of remuneration 
for new editions. Three schools of thought exist. Some jurists recommend that 
no additional payments be made to authors whose works have reached a second 
edition, since such payments would contradict the principle of remuneration 
“according to the quality and quantity of creative labor expended.” Sometimes, 
they argue, the topic of the work calls for mass consumption and the book may 


easily reach several editions without additional labor on the part of the author. 


However, such reasoning has found few supporters, and has not been sanctioned 
by law, which holds that the number of editions is intimately connected with the 
work involved, and, therefore, with the final product. Soviet propagandists 
suavely maintain that books which are of most use for a socialist society, i. e. 

“ideologically superior’ ’ books, are also thé most popular. This is, of course, 
wishful thinking; it is the government which, in most cases, determines the num- 


„ber of editions to be published, in accordance with an overall plan. 


A second school advocates the establishment of a maximum limit for any 
remuneration, irrespective of the number of editions published. This is on analogy 
with the solution adopted by Soviet legislation on inventions and projects for 
mechanical improvements. However, opponents of such an extension by analogy 
argue that inventors usually have a profession, which provides them with a steady 


hand, authors of literary works are usually professional writers and the money 
received in the form of royalties is their only source of income; consequently, 
there is no real analogy between the two situations. 


The majority of Soviet jurists advocate a third solution: a progressive reduc- 
tion of remuneration for each new edition. This is also the solution adopted by 


. Official Soviet legislation. The rates for additional remuneration are different for 


scientific and technical works on the one hand, and fiction on the other.’ ` 
` The amount received also depends on the category to which the work is 


assigned by the publisher. This, in turn, depends on the value of the work for 


i 


socialist society. The publishing house has the right to refuse or.accept, depend- 
ing on whether it considers the work in question a positive contribution to the 
building of Communism. If accepted, it will be put into one of three categories 
established by a decree of the Cduncil of Ministers of the RSFSR on July 15, 1947 
or by a similar decree in the case of the other union republics. Each category 
calls for a differentiated scale of payments. The highest category comprises, only 
works characterized as “outstanding;” the second category is made up of “good” 
works, that is, those maintaining a high ideological level; the third category 
consists of “satisfactory” works and productions of new authors. 


The assignment of new authors to the third category is rather arbitrary. Many 
Soviet jurists have criticized it, advocating a remuneration based on the actual 
merits of the works.* In some union republics, a reform on these lines has already 
been carried out. i ja 





2 Sovetskos gosudarsto i praro, Moscow, No. 7, 1955, p. 128. , 
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income, the remuneration they receive for inventions being extra. On the.other > 


Finally,’ remuneration depends on the length of the work. The publishing 

contract must establish a minimum and a maximum length based on the official 
norms for the particular génre concerned. A corresponding gradation in remuner- 
ation is regulated by legislation of the union republics. . 
- „For translations there is a special provision. The legislation of the RSFSR 
established a scale of payment for translations, depending on the length and 
edition of the work. This solution is usually ctiticized by Soviet jurists, who 
propose that the amount of royalties for each new edition be reduced since the 
number of editions depends on the quality oF the original work, not on the labor 
put in by the translator. 

A law of 1947 gave authors from the numerous smaller nationalities of the 
USSR 60% of the regular rate for each translation of their works into Russian. 
The reason is that translations do not constitute an infringement of copyright in 
the USSR, but confer an independent copyright upon the translator. However, 
authors who write in a minority language are at an obvious disadvantage, since 
Russian versions would sell better than the original. Hence, the remuneration of 
the translator would exceed that of the original writer. 

Some union republics have introduced special higher rates per page for trans- 
lations of the “classics of Communism.” 


Recovery of Damages for Infringements of Copyright 


We have seen that there is special provision in the Soviet Criminal Code deal- 
ing with violations of copyright legislation (Article 177). If no criminal intent 
can be proved, Article 19 of the USSR Copyright Act of 1928 provides that dam- 
ages caused by infringement of copyright be subject to recovery in accordance 

-with the legislation of the union republics. Article 10 of the corresponding 
copyright act of the RSFSR states, that “damages caused by infringement of 
copyright shall be recovered under the provisions of Chapter XII of the Civil 
Code of the RSFSR” (obligations arising from injury caused to another)’ 
However, ‘Article 10 continues, the author shall be entitled to claim, instead of 
recovery of damages sustained, the payment of royalties according to the scale 

` established ip Article 4 of the present law. 

Another article (Article 11) states that “copyright shall also be protected from 
infringement in cases where infringement involves no definite property interests. 
Regardless of the recovery of damages, the author shall have the right to claim 

` the carrying out of such acts as are necessary for the satisfaction of those legitimate 
interests of the author which have been violated.” 

Article 4 referred to by Article 10 of the RSFSR copyright act simply states 
that the amount of royalties due to the author, as well as the manner of payment 
in such cases, shall be determined by the Minister of Education of the RSFSR and 
by the ministers of education of the autonomous republics within their respective 
jurisdictions. The corresponding dectee was promulgated by the People’s Com- 
missar for Education of the RSFSR, on June 8, 1930. According to it, an author 


3 V, Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, 1948, Vol. IT, pp. 207-17. 
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will receive 150% of royalties due in accordance with the scale if a literary work 
is published without his previous consent. 

In the case of unwarranted use of works the author will collect 175% of the 
royalties calculated according to the extent of the “borrowing.” If the “borrowed” 
material. was “‘re-arranged” without in itself constituting a “new” work, the 
author will receive 50% of the remuneration due under the scale, again according 
to the extent of the “borrowing.” 

If the re-arranged “borrowed” material has appeared in a textbook or another 
publication destined for mass education, the author is entitled to 10% of the 
remuneration calculated under the scale and depending on the extent of the 
“borrowing.” The damages are paid by the publishing house which published the 
material “borrowed.” Moreover, if the violation of copyright consisted in the 
adaptation of a prose work into a play or film, 50% of the “rearranger’s” remu- 
neration will be paid to the author by the theater or the film producer. 

The public performance of an unpublished dramatic work, musical score, 
pantomime, choreographic or cinematographic work without the author’s con- 
` sent entails damages amounting to double the remuneration due under the scale. 

It should be noted, however, that Article 9 of the USSR copyright act estab- - 
lishes a long list of exceptions which do not constitute infringement of copyright. 
The most important exception is the inclusion of short separate fragments in 
scientific or political symposia or scholarly anthologies, or even the reprinting ` 
therein of short literary and other works in full, provided that the author and 
source are indicated. In the RSFSR selections of up to forty lines of poetry or 
40,000 printed characters of other material may be published without payment of 
royalties. Speeches, newspaper articles and the like may also be quoted and, in 
most cases, reproduced freely. 

In 1944, a Soviet court upheld the royalties claim of an ‘author who depicted 
in his book the construction and operation of a Soviet tractor with the aid of 
charts, although experts had testified that the diagrams reproduced were merely 
copies of the blueprints of factory models, and that the text comprised only the 
specifications for the blueprints, slightly re-written. The court decided that such 
reproduction would exclude the granting of a patent, but would not violate 
copytight.’ ‘ 

In general, we can say that Soviet jurisprudence on “borrowings” is much 
more liberal than in other countries; it prohibits only “excessive” borrowings. ° 
Just what is meant by “excessive” is to be determined by the court in each indi- 
vidual case. However, the tendency is to “socialize” the product-of Soviet writers’ 
labor to the greatest possible extent. As a Soviet textbook on civil law puts it: 
“The author in the USSR does not have a monopoly of his work and he does not 
need it; if the work deserves wide circulation, socialist society will also have an 
interest in the matter.” Serge L. Levitsky 





4 L. G. Fogelevich, Osnovmye direktivy i vakonodatelstvo o pechati (The Chief Directives and Legis- 
lation on the Press), Moscow, 1953, pp. 74—76. 

5 John N. Hazard, Law and Sosial Change in the USSR, Toronto, 1953, p. 196. 

$ Sovetshos grazbdanskos pravo, “los. ssi., Il, p. 226. 
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The Role of Motion Pictures in Educating the “Soviet Man” 


Soviet films for children are made with the express purpose of training children 
to think along Communist lines, They set out to instill a materialistic outlook and, 
in accordance with Party instructions, to foster a Spartan spirit, eagerness to work 
and the ability to overcome all adversities. The Soviet cinema is obliged to preach 
atheism and at the same time promote faith in Communism. It must train children 
in the spirit of collectivism, obedience to the voice of authority, readiness to make 
great sacrifices for the Party—all in the name of the “future Communist state.” 


Particular attention is paid to the emotional side of children’s films. For 
example, the Soviet psychologist Professor B. Teplov writes: “The appreciation 
of art must begin with and progress through the feelings.” In order to create these 
“feelings,” millions of rubles are spent annually on the cinema in the attainment 
of a prime objective: the training of an unexacting, self-controlled, standardized 
man, an internationalist who believes in the Party ideas and who would live in the 
name of World Revolution. 

Animated cartoons and children’s films are issued by two Moscow film studios 
Soynxmultfilm and Soyuzdetfilm. The studios in the national republics may not 
‘produce cartoons, and actually issue very few films of any kind for children. For 
example, the Ukrainian art-film studio in Kiev has issued only one such film in 
the last five years, The Secret of the Black Sea. With rare exceptions, republic studios 
are not allowed to dub the sound tracks of cartoons in their own languages. The 
Moscow All-Union State Institute of Cinematography is the only establishment 

-to have a special department for training cadres concentrating on children’s films. 


Soyarmulifilm was formed in 1936 and since then has begun to show children’s 
films ideologically consistent with the spirit of social realism. This approach has 
been used even in fairy tales. The Soviet animated cartoon has taken a great step 
forward technically, acquiting excellent coloring anda smoothness of movement. 
The skillfully screened cartoons The Little Humpbacked Horse, The Fox and the 
Crow, The Flower of Many Colors, and others have received top awards at inter- 
national film festivals at Cannes, Venice and Prague. 

Intended in the first place for the very young, the vast majority of cartoons 
setve as the first step in educating children in the Soviet spirit. For example, in 
The Samoyed Boy, first shown more than 25 years ago, the religious feelings of 
various northern peoples of the USSR were sharply criticized. Black and White, 

- a cartoon directed by I. Vano and L. Almarik, released at the beginning of the 
1940's, incites the young audience against America. Americans are shown as 
gangsters and exploiters of the Negroes. The Brave Sailor, directed by V. Suteev, 
teaches the young spectator to be brave and to be prepared to sactifice his life 
for his fatherland. This idea is also found in The Tale of the Brave Soldier. 
` Not every Soviet cartoon has such a strong political bias. Soywzmultfilm has 

‘at its disposal fine creative staffs, and many producers and directors have devel- 
oped a style and language suitable for children’s cinematography. Moreover, 
propaganda methods have become more subtle. In the last few years many of 
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Pushkin’s tales, Krylov’s fables and K. Chukovsky’s poems have been filmed. 
Instead of the old direct agitation tactics, Soywzmultfilm is now wrapping political 
ideas in interestingly worked-out subjects. 

By Order of the Pike is based on Russian popular fairy tale motives. A poor 
peasant Emelya catches a pike, which carries out his every command out of 
gratitude for having spared its life. Once Emelya had everything he wanted, he 
still continued to chop wood, only asking the pike to stack it, since it was such a 
long task. The film primarily teaches a love of hard work, but it mixes a large dose 
of political propaganda with its positive features. Thus, a type of fairy tale tsar 
is introduced, base, evil, vindictive and ignorant. 

The Golden Antelope is an excellent film in technical and cultural respects. It 
tells of a poor Indian plowboy who befriends a golden antelope and saves its life 
after it had been captured by rich men who wanted to obtain the golden coins 
that flew out from under its hoofs as it ran. The men only laugh at the antelope’s 
warning not to say the word “enough” or the gold would turn to stone. The gold 
flies out from under the hoofs of the antelope, and soon the rich men begin to 
choke under it. Upon the shout “enough”, it turns to stone and they all become 
beggars. The boy and the antelope escape together. 

The Stone Flower, based on a tale by Bazhov, is about Russia during the days 
of serfdom. The master is greedy and evil, the talented workmen are serfs, for 
whom even the copper mountain and the beautiful magic stone flower ‘open. 
Kind and hard-working, they hate the existing regime. After seeing the film, 
children of the secorid and third grades of one of the Moscow schools gave a 
variety of answers to the question “What sort of man is the master?” Typical of 
them were: “The master is a very rich man.” “He has his own cattle.” “He has 
serfs and beats them all.” The authorities thus instill into children carefully dis- 
guised social and economic ideas. 

The republic film studios have made several ideological films, including Jn 
the Silence of Polsse, produced by A. Slesarenka and made by Belorussfilm, and 
1917—The Year of Birth, produced by L. Bodik and made by the Kiev Cultural 
Film Studio. These films were in the language spoken in the republics, while 
those issued by Soywxdetfilm were sometimes dubbed. 

One theme is met frequently: that to betray one’s nearest and dearest in the 
name of the Soviet government is one of the highest forms of patriotism. Thus, 
in The Village Schoolmistress for example, the denunciation of a father by his son 
is put forward.as an example.of heroism. In this connection, the Soviet leaders 
continue to maintain the cult of Pavlik Morozov, who was killed by his relatives 
for betraying his father. 

Many of the larger Soviet secondary schools now have their own 16-millimeter 
projectors. The films shown are mainly educational and propagandistic, for 
example, Skiing in the Mountains, How to Treat Burns, Corn, Driving a Tank, Keeping 
a Garden, Building the Subway, The Story of a Komsomol Badge and The Universe. The 
discussions which follow take place under the guidance of teachers or Komsomol 
leaders, who direct the thought of the pupils along the path laid down by the 
authorities, the “Soviet path” towards an understanding of life. 
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Thus, beginning with the fairy tale, continuing through films for children and 
youth and in some films for adults, the Soviet government drums into the heads 
of the younger generation how it should act. Such “schooling” makes itself felt, 
but its results are not as considerable as expected. Although the cinema has a 
great effect on the undeveloped mind of the child, the influence of the family, the 
classics, children’s books and, to a certain extent, the church annulls the more 
pernicious features. The child, learning manliness, heroism and fidelity, does not 
necessarily direct them toward the Soviet government. In the last analysis, it is 
not Soviet training which is taking a hold of the majority of them, but the possibly 
subconscious desite of man to free himself from those very fetters which the 


Soviet cinema praises so diligently. Leonid Poltava 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist | Pes 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 11 and 12, 1956. 


Issue No. 10 of Kommunist dwelt mainly on the struggle against the cult of the 
individual in the Party; issue No. 11 takes this theme a step further and discusses 
the question of combating the cult outside the USSR. The issue can be divided 
into two sections; the first deals with foreign Communist Parties, the second with 
the struggle against the personality cult within the government apparatus. 


In discussing the first section it should be noted that the Communists have 
never been so aggressive as of late, even though this aggressiveness has been 
hidden under the mask of “coexistence.” This very concept, to the Soviet way 
of thinking, implies world revolution with the assistance of hypocritical peace 
campaigns and false benevolence. The present leaders are now striving to gain 
-control of the world by deception and lies and are endeavoring to lull their 
ideological opponents and to pacify the enslaved peoples. 


‘The leading article of issue No. 11, entitled “The Unity of the International 
Communist Movement is Indestructible,” is devoted to a question that has posed 
one of the central problems facing the collective leadership for the past ‘year: 
the consolidation of the workers’ front. ‘The creation of such a front involves the 
unification of all groups into a single, powerful organization under the direction 
of Moscow. The organization would replace the earlier Comintern and Cominform. 
To the extent that such an organization now exists, it does not have official 

‘leaders and it may be assumed that it will not acquire them in the near future. The 
collective leadership is acting with great circumspection, not wishing to create an 


official headquarters for the world revolutionary movement. 


' The article stresses the significance lof internationalism: “The idea of prole- 


tarian internationalism which was conceived in the workers’ movement and 
received scientific foundation in Marxism-Leninism expresses the unity ‘of histor- 
ical aims and the class solidarity of the workers of the world.” International 
solidarity of the workers is described as a constant and vital factor in the victory 
over capitalism, which, in turn, is characterized as an aggressive international 
force..For this reason, the editorial underlines the fact that “The international ` 
-fusion of the proletariat is particularly vital at the moment, when the imperialists are 
constantly achieving the unification of their forces, and when they are forming 
aggtessive military blocs, and ee the system of international monop- 
olistic societies of capitalists . . 

It is quite clear from the aries that in spite of their repeated references to 
the term “coexistence” the Communists are continuing to pursue their former 
- policy. In putting into effect the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress they 
have long been creating a base for world démination, while at the same time 
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trying to build up a reputation for being peace loving. The calls for world revolu- 
tion are accompanied by hypocritical statements of the following type: “The 
Communists of the Soviet Union, the country of victorious socialism, are helping 
their brothers to build socialism, and desire happiness not only for their own 
people but also for the workers of the world.” The Communists’ depiction of 
themselves as liberators and defenders of the proletariat of every country thus 
implies that they are waging war against their antagonists only because they 
wish to bring happiness to the working masses. But realizing that living con- 
' ditions in the land of “victorious socialism” are considerably worse than i in the 
countries of the free world, they assert that their enemies are attempting to cash 
in on temporary difficulties and various shortcomings. Faced with the oppor- 
tunity of laying the blame for everything at the door of the late dictator, they 
claim that “Grasping at the mistakes and: shortcomings connected with the cult 
of Stalin, the ideologists of imperialism ‘ate striving to defame the great ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism, and to stir up dispute among the brotherly family of free 
peoples.” The recent events at Poznan, for example, are ascribed-to the machina- 
tions of their enemies. The mass uprising is described as the result of reactionary 
opportunism which, they claim, suffered a serious setback. 


` The personality cult is being used by the collective leadership, the article 
shows, as a scapegoat for every shortcoming, and great hope is being placed in the 
campaign now being waged against it. The article claims that only now is a close 
and indestructible solidarity between Communist Parties throughout the world 
possible. This solidarity is viewed as a pledge of success of world revolution. 


An article by Maurice Thorez, general secretary of the French Communist 
Party, entitled “For Social Progress, for Peace and the National Grandeur of 
France,” echoes the tone of the editorial. Thorez deals in detail with the creative 
development of Marxism-Leninism, which, he alleges, helps solve the great 
problems of the present day. His basic thesis is that the Soviet Union, which for 
the past 25 years has resembled a fortress surrounded by its enemies, is now the 
major world force. He views the struggle with the cult of the individual as a 
pledge of the successful development of the USSR and the realization of world 
revolution. On the subject of the development of the French Communist Party 
he mentions in passing that it is being accused of “ouvrierism,” or catering to the 
workers. But, he continues, this is as it should be: the Communist Party must be 
the workers’ party, and its chief aim must be the acquisition of power. 

A. Notkin’s “On Utilizing the Advantages of Socialism in the Development 
of Productive Forces” covers roughly the same ground. It is essentially a form 
of directive instructing propagandists to show that the whole of mankind will 
reach Communism via world revolution. 

A. Belokon’s “The Problem of Disarmament Under Present Conditions has 
been Solved” is evidence that while setting out to achieve victory without 
resource to arms, the Communist leaders are repeatedly harping on_the subject 
of disarmament, hoping that constant repetition of the theme will testify to their 
love of peace. 
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The theoretical article by Yu. Melvil, “Pragmatism is the Ideological Weapon 
of the Imperialist Bourgeoisie,” also has a direct connection with the main aim. 
Although they themselves are thorough-going pragmatists, the Communists are 
attempting to prove that they ate opposed to identifying truth with utility and 
advantageousness. They claim that pragmatism is reactionary, is akin to empirio- 
criticism and has nothing in common with Communism. Yet this almost purely 
philosophical article is tied in with the trend toward world revolution. Its objec- 
tive is to discredit idealistic concepts and to attract new blood into the struggle for 
Marxism-Leninism. 

As to the attempt in this issue to combat the cult of the individual within the 
government apparatus, the tone is set by the article entitled “The Strengthening > 
of Socialist Legality and the Juridical Sciences.” The claim is made that 
“One of the consequences of the cult of the individual was grave violations of 
socialist legality.” The main thought is clear: the struggle against this cult 
excludes the possibility of a revival of lawlessness. Numerous facts are presented, 
such as the first mention of crimes committed by Poskrebyshev, who for many 
years was Stalin’s right-hand man: “The speech made by A. N. Poskrebyshev 
at the Nineteenth Party Congress contributed to a considerable extent to an 
incorrrect evaluation of juridical theory. In this speech scholarly discussions on 
vatious problems of a specialized nature were ‘condemned without proof or 
justification and declared to be nothing but scholasticism.” 


The late Andrei Vyshinsky is also mentioned in this connection. For many 

years chief public prosecutor and leading light in many of the major trials of the 
Stalin era, Vyshinsky is posthumously held responsible. “Serious damage was 
,done the process of strengthening socialist legality by a number of incorrect 
premises contained in the works of A. Ya. Vyshinsky... Violation of legality 
was facilitated by the interpretation placed by A. Ya. Vyshinsky on the question 
of the responsibility of collaborators in a crime .. . Vyshinsky asserted that 
participation in a group committing criminal acts can incur responsibility for 
a participant in this group, even in a case where the participant himself had no 
direct relationship with these criminal acts . 


This can hardly be termed new since Vyshinsky’s role in the Stdlin era is 
well known. However, these attacks do not mean that the present leaders are 
advocating justice. They merely show that Bulganin, Khrushchev and the rest 
are doing their utmost to whitewash themselves and are seeking scapegoats 
among the dead on whom they’ can foist all the ills and crimes of which they are 
themselves no less guilty. 


Of great interest is the article by S. Kheinman entitled “British Specialists on 
the Organization of Production in American Industrial Enterprises,” included 
_ inthe “Criticism and Bibliography” section. It is designed to help Soviet economic 
experts study, with a critical eye, the experience of the more developed capitalist 
countries in the organization of production. The basis for the article was an 
account by British specialists who between 1950 and 1953 studied this paraguas 
l problem i in American SEEE 
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Kheinman claims that the British findings contain unmistakable hints of 
“such facts as the growing intensification of labor, the unimpeded exploitation 
of the workers and the throwing onto the streets of thousands of workers in 
connection with automization.” In fact, the main aim of the introductory part 
` of the article is to prove that the findings by no means present an idyllic picture 
of class peace in American industry. The British have been obliged to admit, he 
contends, that little attention is paid in the United States to labor protection, and 
they criticize American legislation on labor safety regulations. 

At the same time the author asserts that the chief aim of the British visitors had 
been to intensify the labor of British workers by propagandizing American 
experience. He writes: “The sending of teams to the US and the noise made over 
their reports was one of the links in the system of measures for increasing the 
exploitation of the British workers. The objective of the teams was not only to 
study the organizational and technological experience of American industry, but 
also to a no less degree to study the experience of refined exploitation and social 
demagoguery in which American industry is so rich.” 

Kheinman then goes on to analyze the information provided by the British 
research teams on the preliminary planning of production in American enter- 
prises. Due regard is paid to the American approach to this matter. Soviet planners 
ate reproved for frequently setting themselves only technical tasks, without 
being guided by the rigid limits of labor expenditure and costs. He discusses in 
detail the following six points dealt with in the British account: 
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1. The use of standard parts in the US to decrease expenditure. 

2. The sizes of special equipment, appliances and instruments. 

3. Supervision of quality. 

4. The transportation of materials and the accompanying planning of enter- 
prises and shops. 

5. The general characteristics of production organizers and the methods of 
training them. 

6. The oremuiaadbaale structure of American business accounting. 


After the usual propaganda exhortations on the need to distinguish carefu lly 
between socialist and American industries, and warnings that the British teams 
“deliberately avoided the class contradictions which appear in an acute form in 
American industry as well as the contradictions bound up with the development 
of the capitalist circle [of production],” Kheinman is obliged to admit that a 
critical assimilation of the materia] that has been made available “will help solve 
more quickly certain questions concerning the organization of industrial produc- 
tion that need to be solved.” 

Finally, it is mentioned that a translation of the British teams’ findings was 
being prepared by the Foreign Literature Publishing House. Thus, the article 
is a kind of prophylactic measure designed to prevent a too positive response 
from Soviet specialists when these findings are published and to indicate the 
approach to be taken in evaluating them. 


Issue No. 12 is devoted to the current campaigns. The articles deal with 
pressing questions of a seasonal nature or connected with the current Party line. 
The leading article, “A Decisive Stage in the Struggle for the Harvest,” has to do 
with the decisions reached at the Twentieth Party Congress and with the new 
instructions issued by the present leaders, such as the need to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the peasantry. Although much is trite and uninteresting, certain features 
speak volumes. One fact is perfectly clear: that in spite of the numerous measures 
introduced by the government and Khrushchev’s speeches claiming that a sharp 
increase in agricultural production has been achieved there has been no significant 
progress in this sphere in the Soviet Union. The article contains the direct admis- 
sion that on a number of sovkhozes and kolkhozes the servicing of the combines 
and vehicles in general has been organized in an extremely unsatisfactory manner, 
and that there wete serious shortcomings in the use of transportation during 
harvesting. There is little doubt that Kommunist would not have made such state- 
ments if all had been well. ` 


It is well to recall that this year, according to government’ directives, the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes have been obliged to gather the harvest in stages. This 
means in effect that a single complex operation has given way to harvesting by 
the use of comparatively simple machinery, one operation at a time. This fact is 
not without significance. It can only mean that the mechanization of agriculture, 
of which so much has heen said in the past few years, cannot have been a success: 
hence the admission that combine harvesters alone cannot solve the problem, 
and that a general return to the simple mowing machine has became necessary. 
But even so, the situation-is still not satisfactory -and scapegoats are again being 
sought: “Tt was a serious mistake that many. directors of kolkhozes, sovkhozes and 
MTS considered that grain could be gathered by the stage method only when the 
point of waxy ripeness had been reached, but that when full ripeness had been 
attained it was always necessary to go over to direct combine harvesting.” This 
is a further indication that there is a shortage of machinery in the Soviet Union 
and that the hopes for.a drastic improvement have not been realized, 


V. Moskovsky’s “Important Tasks of Party Propaganda” deals with the 
pressing problem of improving the standard of propaganda. There is direct 
evidence of the weakness of propaganda in this statement that “The major fault 
of propaganda and agitation has been their divorcement from life, from the tasks 
of building socialism, from the: practical ‘activities of the working class, the kol- 
khoz peasantry and the intelligentsia. One of the reasons for this shortcoming has 
been, of course, the cult of the individual” Although’ in the Soviet Union an 
extremely large number of persons are engaged in this field, which has always been 
one of the favored spheres, the desired level has not been reached. ‘The article 
contains a broad hint of the reason for this state of affairs. While, as is well 
known, propagandists have to be Party members, whose duty is to explain to the 
masses the regulations issued by the Communist leaders arid to mobilize them to 
carry these instructions: out, Moskovsky writes that “It must be borne in mind 
that there are in the Party more than two million persons who have had only an 
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elementary education, which means that they cannot work independently but 


. ‘need constant assistance.” 


Since this is the case, there is clearly a need for a considerable increase in the 
level of propaganda, agitation and ideological work in general. Clearly, a large, 
perhaps predominant proportion of Communists have no chance of engaging 
in such work among the masses of non-Communists. However, again Stalin is 


‘blamed: “The cult of thé individual not only had an oppressive effect on propa- 


ganda, but also affected the whole of our political life, hampering and soiling 
lively creative thought. The duties of the propagandists and of other workers on 
the ideological front have, to a large extent, been reduced to popularizing what 


‘was said by J. V. Stalin.” 


Thus, the Communists have at last been obliged to admit that propagandists 
have been devoting their chief efforts merely to quoting verbatim the words of 
the former leader. "And from this discussion of the propaganda methods of the 
recent past it appears that the majority of propagandists had become so accustomed 
to the methods of the Stalin era, that they have been unable to discard them now. 


“The Creative Initiative and Activity of the Masses—A Powerful Source for 
Increasing Labor Productivity,” by F. Kozlov, secretary of the Leningrad Party 
Oblast Committee, is also tied in with the current campaign. At the Twentieth 
Party Congress the government set a goal that would double industrial output 
without increasing the number of. workers. However, to date this directive 
has not been carried out. A campaign has now been initiated to realize the decision 
of the Congress even though the method is basically the same as before. “To 
achieve a doubling of output without building new enterprises and additional 
equipment means first and foremost that the increase in labor productivity must 
be quickened.” 


The themes of the next articles are closely connected. They deal with the 
revision of Soviet literature, both political and nonpolitical. The first aspect to 
be dealt with is the history of the Party. This is discussed in “Certain Questions 
of the History of the Civil War,” the collective work of four writers. It is common 
knowledge that a characteristic of the Stalin era was the falsification of history. 
In order to show Stalin in the most favorable light, not only was comparatively 
ancient history “worked over,” but events witnessed by living persons were also 
changed. This article states quite bluntly that “From the thirties, depiction of the 
history of Soviet society began, under the influence of the cult of the individual, 
to acquire an ever-increasing one-sided and incorrect character.” Nevertheless, 
it would be a mistake to think that the question of giving a correct account of 
Soviet reality has been raised. The crux of the matter is the relationship between 
Lenin and ‘Stalin. The main thesis of the article is that henceforth greater stress 
must be given to Lenin’s role as strategist, leader and ruler. Numerous facts are 
quoted to prove that Lenin was uniquely endowed with all these characteristics. 

The second article, “Toward a New Increase in Publications,” by N. Mikhailov, 
is a commentary on the considerable changes in the publication plans of Soviet 
publishers. The present leaders have indicated new lists of works to be issued and 
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are striving in their own interests to make certain changes, glossing over some 
features, or resurrecting others. Two basic factors have been taken into considera- 
tion in this process: foreign reaction and the Soviet population’s desire for books. 
To illustrate the second point, it is stated that a foreigner who was recently in 
Moscow noted people standing in line outside a bookstore. On asking what was 
happening, he discovered that new editions of Maxim Gorky, Jack London and 
Sergei Esenin had just been issued. The visitor had to admit that it was the first 
time he had ever seen a queue for a book of poems. As a matter of fact there is 
little doubt that the people were not so much interested in the works of Gorky 
as in those of Esenin, who was being publisked again for the first time in many 
years. 


The most important article of the three is “For a Profound Elaboration of 
the History of Soviet Literature,” by a team of three authors. The aim of the 
article is not only to encourage the study of Soviet literature: it is also aimed at 
the cult of the individual. The present collective leadership is now faced with the 
task of revising the enormous amount of literature that over the past years has been 
devoted to the glorification of Stalin. This however cannot be done with a single 
stroke of the pen. The article points out that under the influence of the personality 
cult pernicious methods of analyzing literary facts were developed. Mention is 
made of the extremely crude falsification of facts which had long been the practice 
in Soviet literature. A striking example of such falsification is the statement that 
Sholokhow’s novel Virgin Soil Upturned wes inspired by the publicaticn of 
Stalin’s speech “On Work in the Country,” although in fact the speech was 
published in 1933, while the novel appeared in 1932. 


This article is also interesting in that it gives a slightly different interpretation 
of socialist realism, the most important force governing Soviet art during the 
whole of the earlier period. Soviet literary figures are now taken to task for 
looking upon socialist realism for so long as merely a method of affirming reality, 
not as a means of shaping it. 


No less important is the fact that the article, which is in the nature of a direc- 
tive on literature, mentions that the works of writers who have been executed or 
hounded ate to be reprinted. They include Mikhail Koltsov, B. Yasensky, Artem 
Vesely, Isaak Babel, V. Kirshon and I. Mikitenko. 


These three articles appear to be a step in the right direction. The reestablish- 
ment of the true history of the Party, the expansion of publishing and the rehabili- 
tation of authors unjustly condemned can ke viewed as worthy acts. But the 
question arises why other writers such as Pilnyak, A. Voronsky, P, Romanov, 
Mikola Khvylovoi and all the Ukrainian neo-Classicists, headed by M. Zerov, 
and many others are not to be found among those reinstated. Consequently, the 
ptesent moves are themselves another form of falsification. The present leaders 
are striving to gain the reputation of having democratic views and are seeking 
to build up the appearance of democracy. Nevertheless, they are only reviving 
whatever can further their own ends. A. Gaev 
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Aggression: A Most Serious International Crime 
‘On the Question of the Definition of Aggression 


By K. A. BAGINYAN 
Published by the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1955, 128 pp. 


This work deals with one of the basic questions of contemporary international 
law on war: the question of defining international aggression. The problem is 
examined from the legal, not the sociological point of view. In the opinion of the 
author, the concept of “armed aggression” did not become part of international 
law until after 1918. The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 only defined 
situations which constitute a state of war, but did not define or condemn the 
concept of aggression as such. Starting from this point, K. A. Baginyan bases 
his research on the work of the League of Nations and particularly on that of the 
United Nations. 
` Baginyan’s work falls into three main parts: 


1. The general concept of aggressive wars and the definition of the concept 
of international crime. 

2. The specific types of aggression: armed, indirect, economic, ideological. 

3. International sanctions, envisaged by the Charter of the United Nations in 
cases of aggression, and the right of states to individual or collective self-defense. 


The author’s main sources in his examination of these three questions are the 
documents of the United Nations conferences in San Francisco, the Nuremberg 
trials, speeches made by Litvinov, Molotov and Vyshinsky at international meet- 
ings. The author makes little use of either Soviet or Western sources of a doc- 
trinal nature. For example, he quotes only two postwar non-Communist writers,? 
and gives two quotations, with which he does not agree, as points of information. 

Examining the general concept of aggression, as defined by international 
treaties, bilateral or multilateral, Baginyan insists that the Soviet Union subscribed 
to the Kellogg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928, when for the first time in the history 
of international law wat was condemned as a means of state policy and excluded 
from the* sphere of intefnational relations. He also refers to the Protocol of 
February 9, 1929, signed by the governments of Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Ro- 
mania and the USSR, to the Nonaggression Pact between the USSR and Poland 
signed on July 25, 1932, and to the so-called London Treaty of July 1934. In the 
author’s view all these documents played a positive role, especially the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, which, although not corresponding completely to the Soviet concept 
of aggression, nevertheless laid the foundations of a new development in inter- 
national law prior to 1945, especially international criminal law. 

For the postwar period, Baginyan uses the work of the UN, particularly that 
of the Sixth Commission for the Codification of International Law. He supports 
the legal definition of aggression and disagrees with Western lawyers such as 





1 H. Kelsen, Recent Trends in the Law of the cores Nations, London, 1951; M. Sibert, Traité de Droit 
International Public, Paris, 1951. 
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Spiropoulos, who justifiably points to the complexity of the question and the 
- practical impossibility of arriving at an exact legal definition. . 

` In the second part of the book Baginyan tries to substantiate the Soviet 
definition of aggression. He examines aggression not only on the military level 
but on the inner-state, economic and ideological levels. A number of statements 
by Litvinov in the League of Nations and numerous Soviet drafts put Paton the 
Disarmament Commission are quoted in support of this view. 

Several points in Baginyan’ s thesis deserve particular attention. First, the | 
- Soviet definition of aggression which he quotes is descriptive and so broad that 
it finally ceases to be a definition. Second, it places on the same level certain 
factors which can hardly be reduced to the same denominator: an unquestionable 
hierarchy of values is one example. Then again, the concepts of armed, economic 
and ideological aggression can hardly be included in the same category. ‘Thus, 
in the present phase of the cold war, ideological aggression or ideological warfare, 
such as the radio propaganda struggle, are attendant phenomena, but they do not . 
cause an actual war and are carried out in peacetime. This means that there is a 
wide divergency between’ the concepts of ideological and armed aggression. 
Hence they ought not to be examined at the same level. ' 

. When examining the questions of sanctions, in the mechanism of the UN 
(Articles 39—45), Baginyan defends the traditional thesis of the primacy of the 
Security Council over the General Assembly, even though the system of collec- 
- tive security, worked out at San Francisco in 1945, has not completely proved 
itself. This is because the coercive action of the UN in questions of security has 
been in fact paralyzed by the Soviet vetó (Article 27, Paragraph 3). Herce, the 
General Assembly has taken upon itself several functions of the Security Council, 
as happened in the Korean question for example. 

On the right of states to individual or collective-self-defense (Article 51 of the 
Charter- of the UN Organization), the author correctly considers that Article 51 
allows the state which is a victim of aggression not only defensive, but also offen- 
sive action (p. 113). However he is incorrect in asserting that the Anglo-Soviet 
treaty of March 26, 1942 and the Franco-Soviet treaty of December 10, 1944 
were based on the “right to self-defense.” These treaties, which are ng longer in 
force, must be treated as “mutual assistance pacts;” they come under Chapter 8 
of the UN Charter. It is difficult to follow Baginyan’s logic in stating that the 
Warsaw Pact of May,14, 1955 is based on Article 51, yet denying the same possi- 
bility for the North Atlantic Pact. The argument that the North Atlantic Pact 
is directed not against Germany, but against the USSR, and hence is not defen- 
sive but offensive in character, is without any foundation whatsoever; international 
positive law does:not and cannot determine a potential aggressor in advance. 
Equally false is Baginyan’s assertion that the Korean War was caused by aggres- 
sion on the part of the South, not the North, This claim EPEE contradicts 
the findings of the UN and the Security Council. 

The task of finding a-definition for aggression is by its ey nature extremely 
complicated. In essence aggression is an: extremely broad concept, considerably 
more so than that of war. The broader the concept, the more difficult it is to define 
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it correctly. Even the most abstract legal definition of aggression, even if such a 
definition were possible, is insufficient since it would not be complete. 
However correct the design, it must rest on reality, otherwise the law loses 
contact with life, and thus loses its value, since the object of law is to reflect and 
regulate life, not to conceal it. Hence, the concrete’ forms of aggression should 
be studied both from the legal and the social points of view. 
The history of modern diplomacy could furnish many instructive examples. 


P. Yakemchouk 


Review of Eastern Medical Sciences 
Published by Dr. Heinrich Scbul, Munich 62, Postfach 26. 
Issues Nos. 1 and 2, 1956. 


Review of Eastern Medical Sciences is a new publication in the field of Eastern 
European’ studies. Under the editorship of H. G. Schulz and J. Budanow, it 
‘aims at giving western scholars an objective account of medical research behind 
‘the Iron Curtain. The first issue contains four articles on contemporary medical 
problems, a historical survey of the development of surgery in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, reports on congresses and conferences, a book review and a chronicle 
of important events in the field of medicine in 1955. 

The fight against gonorrhea as reflected in the Soviet magazine Vestnik 
venerologii i dermatologii is discussed by Dr. Budanow.. Although the Soviets do 
not give statistics, the articles published would seem to indicate that gonorrhea 
is on the increase and that a considerable part of the population is infected, despite 
claims that the USSR is a country where “the roots of social diseases are liquidated 
and where an orderly governmental system for combatting them has béen 
established.” The writer polemicizes with V. A. Lapshin on peculiarities in 
women in the early stages of gonorrhea and with Professor Geltser on the culti- 
vation of pale spirochete and its immunobiological qualities. Budanow concludes 
that, although the Soviet writers have little knowledge of foreign scientific litera- 
ture, nevertheless the treatment of’gonorthea in the USSR does not differ in 
essentials*from that in the West, and that Soviet serodiagnosis, the treatment of 
syphilis by electropyrexia and observation of patients meet all the requirements of 
modern science. 

Several short articles discuss the so-called medical geography of the USSR, 
Soviet attempts to improve pyramidon and sintomycin production and the 
curriculum for students of pharmacy in Czechoslovakia, There is a short jubilee 
note on Professor P. Shidlovsky, who contributes a long article on surgery in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. His attempt to trace the growth of medical centers 
and public health services from the time of Peter the Great and his sketch on 
noteworthy Russian surgeons should really be treated at greater length. 

“Congresses and Meetings” reviews recent Soviet research in physiology, 
biochemistry and pharmacology as reflected in publications of medical journals 
and discussions in 1954 at Moscow, Leningrad and’ Ryazan. Further material from 
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Soviet sources is used in a report on the International Congress on Antibiotics 
held in Warsaw. The Fifth European Hematologists Congress at Freiburg (Breis- 
gau), Germany, was also attended by Soviet specialists. 

Issue No.1 also contains a short review of the book Soviet Psychiatry by 
Dr. Bruno Lustig, published by the Osteuropa Institut of the Free University of 
Berlin, and a “Chronicle of Events” on medical happenings in the USSR for 1955. 

In conclusion, one may ask whether the name chosen may not lead to con- 
fusion, since “Eastern Medical Sciences” would seem to imply Oriental medical 
reseatch, whereas the magazine actually deals with research in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, which is built up on Western traditions and methods. 


* 


The second issue opens with a long article by Dr. H. G. Schulz on “Contem- 
porary Conditions in the Soviet Medical Industry,” based mainly on material 
from the Soviet medical reviews Meditsinsky rabotaik, Meditsinskaya promyshlennost 
SSSR, Zdorove, and Aptechnoe delo. It gives a clear picture of the industry at the 
moment and shows why it has so far failed to satisfy the demands of hospitals 
and pharmacies, whose apparatus and equipment is far inferior to that of the West. 

“Dermatological Problems in the USSR” by J. Budanow gives an outline 
of the treatment of dermatology in the USSR, again as reported in the Soviet 
„press. Soviet research in this field is dominated by the physiological tenets of the 
Academician Pavlov and has no particular achievements to its credit. However, 
the material gathered by the author is of interest to the specialist. 

“Problems of Schizophrenia in the Soviet Union” by V. Flerov is both 
interesting and informative. Although Soviet psychiatrists vary but little from 
their counterparts in other countries in their interpretation of this illness, the 
article gives an account of the characteristics peculiar to Soviet psychiatry. 

A review of the reorganization of medical education in China clearly shows 
the extent to which it is based on the Soviet system. Medical text books are 
mainly translations into Chinese from Russian. 

“New Methods Applied in the Resuscitation of New-Born Infants in the 
USSR” throws the spotlight on. the shortage of medical equipment, while 
G. Verpkhadze’s short notes on “Organization of the Railroad Medical Service 
in the USSR” gives a picture of the service provided by this branch of the public 
health system. 

An illustrative rather than analytical account of Soviet medical congresses and 
ptess reports is given, followed by a list of all Polish medical journals published 
in 1955. A “Chronicle of Events” of Soviet medical activity for 1956 has been 
included. 

It is made clear that on the whole Soviet scholars and doctors are, of necessity, 
very tesourceful, but that the bureaucratic apparatus of the Soviet Ministry of 
Health acts as a drag on the development of techniques. This partially explains 
why Soviet medical research lags behind that of the West. G. Akimov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


/ September 1956 


1 The new school year begins in the Soviet 
Union. 

TASS report published on the nuclear 
weapon tests carried out in the USSR on 
August 24 and 26. 

Opening of 285 boarding schools reported. 

2 Delegation of the Soviet air force headed by 
Chief Marshal of Aviation P. F. Zhigarev flies 
to London, 


3 Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers _ 


A. N. Kosygin arrives in Berlin to attend the 
International Leipzig Fair. 

4 Communiqué on the talks between Soviet and 
Ceylonese delegations which took place in 
Moscow from August 26 through September 1 
published. 

Decree of the Ministry of Defense of the 
USSR on the demobilization of men who had 
completed their period of service and on the 
current drafting program published. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the 
Norwegian Storting. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet headed 
by Chairman of the Budget Commission of 
the Council of the Union I. S, Senin leaves 
Moscow for Syria. 

Indonesian Minister of Foreign Adfairs 
R. Abdulgani arrives in Moscow. 

French representative of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission arrives in Moscow. 

5 Leading members of the Luxemburg Commu- 
nist Party “received in the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Agreement on mutual trade concluded be- 
tween the USSR and Iran. 

6 Statement by the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions on the banning of the West 
German Communist Party published. 

7 Academician O. Yu. Shmit dies, 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of September 6, 1956 on the change 
of name of the Stalin Peace Prize to the Lenin 
Peace Prize published. 

Deputy chairman of the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions L, N. Solovev leaves Moscow 
for Belgium. 
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Burmese Ambassador to the USSR arrives , 
in Moscow, 

8 The Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers found 50 annual Lenin prizes of 
75,000 rubles each for the most outstanding 
work in the sphere of sctence, technology, 
literature and art, the prizes to be awarded 
on Lenin’s birthday. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issues 
decree on increasing the minimum tax-free 
income for workers and salaried employees. 

The Council of Ministers, the Party Central 
Committee and the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions issue decree on increasing 
the wages of low-paid workers and salaried 
employees.: 

9 Text of the West German note to the USSR 
of September 7 on the subject of German 
reunification published. 

10 Delegations of the Communist parties of Ger- 
many, Hungary, Romania, France, Great 
Britain and Spain en route for China attend 
reception in Moscow at the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Malenkov receives the Austrian Minister of 
Transport and Electric Power Stations. 

Gromyko receives the Burmese Ambassador. 


11 TASS report published on the nuclear weapon 
` tests held in the USSR on September 2 and 10. 
12 Soviet—Indonesian joint communiqué on the 
results of talks held from August 28 through 
September 12 in Moscow published. 
President Sukarno of Indonesia leaves the 
USSR for home. 
13 Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive delegation of 
the Commissions for Industrial Production of 
- the National Assembly and Council of the 
Republic of France. 
Representatives of the Italian Socialist Party 
-arrive in Moscow. 
14 Soviet Communist Party delegation headed by 
Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Peiping to attend 
the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 


Head of the Icelandic Church arrives in 
Moscow. 
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15 Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR Palar 
leaves Moscow for home. 

General agreement on economic and techni- 
cal cooperation between the USSR and Indo- 
nesia signed in Jakarta. 

16 Soviet government statement on the need to 


find a peaceful solution to the Suez Canal 
question published. 


17 Delegation of the North Korean National 
Assembly arrives in Moscow. 


Austrian trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


18 Address of. the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party to the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist, Party pub- 
lished. 


19 Khroshchey leaves for Yugoslavia on un- 
official visit. ; 
20 Bulganin’s replies to questions sent by Kings- 
bury Smith of tbe International News Service 
_ published. 

Uruguayan Ambassador to the USSR arrives 
in Moscow: ‘ 

Delegation of the magistracy of Vienna 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador in Bonn hands note to 
the West German government on the question 
of the repatriation of Soviet citizens from 
West Germany. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Mongolia Tsedenbol arrives in Ulan- Ude on 
unofficial visit. 


22 Third plenary session of tke Central Committee 
’ of the Komsomol of Geozgia meets in Tbilisi, 


23 Tournament for the womens’ chess champion- 
-~ ship of the world ends in Moscow. 
O. Rubtsova declared woman chess cham- 
pion of the world. 


24 Special conference on the 155th anniversary 
of the union of Georgia and Russia held in 
Tbilisi. 


Minister of Ferrous-Metallurgy of the USSR 
A: G. Sheremetev leaves Moscow for London, 
Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Peiping. 
25 Japanese Foreign Minister Matsumoto arrives 
in Moscow. 
26 Tsedenbol leaves the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR 
for home. 


Pervukhin receives leaders of the Inter- 
national Chess Federation. 


` 
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27 Hungarian Ambassador to the USSR arrives 
in Moscow. 


Khrushchev, accompanied by Tito on un- ` 


official visit, arrives in Sevastopol. 
Bulganin and Shepilov meet Sukarno and 
Abdulgani in Sochi. 


28 Report published of migration of more tkan- 


150,000 persons to Kustanai Oblast, Kazakh 
SSR in connection with the development of 
che virgin lands. 
Research of the course of the new gas pipe 
. line from Ishimbai to Magnitogorsk completed. 
Report published that the oil pips line from 
Bashkir ASSR to Irkutsk will be completed as 
tar as Novosibirsk this year. í 


29 Report published of postponement-of com- 
pletion of the Stalingrad hydroelectric power 
station till 1958. 

_ Delegation of the Norwegian Communist 
Party in Moscow on way home from China 
meets members of the Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

First All-Union Conference of Soviet- War 
Veterans held in Moscow. 

Operations begin on driving tunnel through 
the mountains for the Franze—Osh highway. 

Chairman of the Constitutional Commission 
of the Swedish Riksdag arrives in Moscow. 

30 Report published of forthcoming trip by 
Sheptlov to New York as Soviet representative 

. to the Security Council during the discussion 
of the Suez Canal question. 
Report published of new fortsiahtly Party 
Central Committee magazine Agitator, to be 
_ issued as of October 1. 
Sudanese Ambassador to the USSR arrives 


in Moscow. 
y a 





- Changes and Appointments . 


4 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
appoints Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers L. M. Kaganovich Minister of the 
Building Materials Industry of the USSR. 

15 A. S. Anikin appointed-Soviet Ambassador to 
Cambodia. 

18 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
„appoints A. M. Redkin Minister of the Ship- 
building Industry of the USSR. ‘ 

30 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR appoints A. A. Stoyantsev Minister 
of State Control of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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ARTICLES 


Crisis on the Threshold Between. Soviet Domestic 
and Foreign Policy 


N. GALAY 


The question of whether the events taking place in two of the Communist 
bloc countries, Hungary and Poland, belong to the realm of Soviet foreign or 
domestic policy is of importance not only for their theoretical evaluation, but 
also for a clearer understanding of past and present happenings in Pantof Europe 
and the Soviet Union itself. 

Outwardly, the Soviet satellites, the so-called people’s democracies—Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Albania and East Germany—are 
sovereign states. Their sovereignty has always been stressed by the Soviet Union 
in official diplomatic relations with these nations, in pacts concluded between the 
satellites and in these countries’ independent representation at UN and inter- 
national conferences. Nevertheless, the relations between the Soviet government 
and the satellites cannot be regarded as coming within the sphere of foreign 
policy. . : 

' The subordination of each individual satellite state to the orders of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union is regulated not by the norms of ordinary international 
law but by internal law, by “intersocialist” law, ın Soviet legal terminology. 

Given such a situation, the satellites are component parts of the Soviet Union... 

The union republics and the republics of “people’s democracy” are regulated by the 

‘very same rules of Party law, which stands above state law, but are Sovietized in 

different degrees. On the one hand there are fully Sovietized union republics, and on 

the other, the satellites, still in the process of Sovietization.t 


Thus, the happenings within the Communist bloc may be regarded as bound 
up with the domestic policy of the Soviet empire, the so-called greater USSR. 


1 SSSR segodiya i zavira (The USSR Today and Tomorrow), Munich, 1953, p. 36. 
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However, the recent events in Poland and Hungary, hick found expzession 
in the realization of demands for an independent method of attaining socialism 
and Communism, on the one hand, and in a general revolt, in which a national 


Communism tended to develop into complete political, emancipation from the > « 


USSR and Communism, on the. other, indicate that what is happening in the 
Communist bloc goes beyond the limits of Soviet domestic policy, entering into 
the sphere of foreign political relations among the countries of the so-called 
socialist camp. The revolt in Hungary has clearly shown this to be true in view 
of the demands for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from the country and in the 


Nagy government’s report of November 1, 1956 which proclaimed Hungary’s ` 


neutrality and her withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact.? 


Thus, events in the Communist bloc may be described as an acute crisis 
atising from two mutually exclusive aspirations: (1) the desire of the Soviet 
government to keep its relations with the satellites within the domestic policy of 
the “greater USSR,” and (2) the intention of Poland and Hungary to bring their 
national, political and Party relations with the USSR into the sphere.of foreign 
policy. In view of this, it may be stated that the present crisis lies at the junction 
of foreign and domestic policies. History shows that this type of crisis has usually 
taken place either as an empire expands and envelops new territories which resist 
this process, or.as an empire disintegrates and the component parts seek eman- 
cipation. The present'Communist crisis is particularly acute, since, on the one 
hand, it is not restticted to Poland and Hungary, but embraces all the Soviet 
European satellite states, while, on the other, the existence of Yugoslavia, a 
country outside the “greater USSR” complex which has won emancipation from 
the Kremlin and has been recognized by the Soviet Union as an ideclogical 
partner, is a temptation and a disturbing example to the other components of the 
Communist empire. 


The suppression of the initially successful revolt in Hungary by Soviet 
military might has not solved the crisis but has merely temporarily suppressed 
one of its centers. Even the Soviet government has realized this; for, while not 
hesitating to solve the Hungarian crisis by force, it has published a new political 
declaration on “the basis of the development and strengthening of friendship and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and other socialist states.” It is interesting 
to note that this declaration stresses the foreign policy element in the relations 
among the countries of the socialist bloc. 


The last and most important feature of the crisis is that another problem has 
intruded into the question of relations among these countries: the social and 
political problem of the opposition that the enslaved peoples are putting up to 
Communist doctrine, a struggle in which the national Communism stage is re- 
garded by many as only transitional and a mask behind which the Soviet socialist 
- system in general can be overthrown. 





2 News Zkreber Zeitung, Zurich, November 4, 1956. 
3 Ixvestia, October 31, 1956. 
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_ This peculiarity of the crisis has become evident in miniature in Hungary, 
where the revolt, which began as an advocation of national Communism and 
_ brought Nagy, a Communist opposition leader, to the fore, rapidly changed under 
~ the influence of popular sentiment into.a widespread national movement clearly 
opposed to Communism itself. Although in Poland the Soviet government, 
cooperating, willingly or otherwise, with the forces of Polish national Commu- 
. nism under the leadership of Gomulka, managed to halt events at thé stage of 
national Communism, there is no guarantee that the situation is stable. 

This peculiarity is extremely important and dangerous for the USSR, since . 
notonly are the state and national ties of the Communist empire under pressure 
but all the social ties of Soviet society. In other words, the danger for the Krem- 
lin is not merely that it might lose individual parts of its empire but that the 
crisis might spread and attack the whole social structure of the Soviet Union, 
thereby threatening the existence of the Communist system. The fact that individ- 
ual Soviet soldiers and, on occasions, whole groups with arms and equipment 
have gone over to the side of the Hungarian rebels is a threatening memento mori 
to the Communist leaders. The initial withdrawal of Soviet forces from Budapest 
and the introduction of new troops that had not had previous contact with the 
local population indicate that the danger had been appreciated by the Soviet 
leaders before they embarked upon an all-out campaign to crush the Hungarian 
revolt. The decisiveness and ruthlessness of the campaign, in spite of the obvious 
disadvantages of such methods for the Soviet policy of peaceful infiltration of the 
free world by advocating “coexistence,” definitely indicates that the situation had 
reached a stage at which similar reactions in all the European satellites might be 
sparked by the Hungarian uprising. 

‘Thus, the essence of the crisis facing the Communist bloc is the fact that the 
problem of the coexistence of different Communist states has not yet been solved 
and that there are two opposing Communist ideas on the methods of solving it. 
To get to the root of the problem, a detailed answer to the following questions 
is necessary if the foreign political line presently being pursued by the Soviet 
government is to be defined: 

1. What caused the question of the coexistence of different Communist states 
to be raised? 

2. What method has the Kremlin sea to try to solve this problem? 

3. What opposition has been met? 

4. What are the trends in solving the problem at the present stage of Soviet 
foreign policy? 


The extension after World War II of the area and influence of the USSR and 
of Communist doctrine beyond the original boundaries inherited by the Soviet 
Union from old Russia is the source of the problem of the coexistence of Com- 
munist states. Hitherto, the Soviet leaders had had contact with only one aspect 
of this problem, when they organized their “proletarian” state after the Revo- 
lution. Marxist theory had nothing dogmatic or concrete to say on this feature 
of the practical organization of a state. Lenin’s program, which proclaimed the 
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right of every nation to complete self-determination, was only a practical plan 
for destroying the “bourgeois” Russian Empire. The theory of a world Commu- 
nist revolution, which the Communists believed would follow immediately after 
the proletariat had gained control in Russia, envisaged only the ‘ ‘withering 
away” of the state and the disappearance of national boundaries. The delay in = 
coming of this revolution and the creation of their own Communist state ‘ 
capitalist encirclement” demanded of the Soviet leaders the strengthening of he 
“proletarian” state, the base for world revolution. This necessitated a new ideolog- 
ical basis for the nationality problem and the right to self-determination. The 
new basis was formulated dialectically when “the building of socialism in one 
country” was the slogan. The right to self-determination was declared subordi- 
nate to considerations of whether the realization of this right was advantageous 
or disadvantageous for the working class in each individual case. This was the 
tactical justification for the rigid, totalitarian centralization of the Soviet state 
after its seizure by the Communist Party. The system, “national in form and 
socialist in content” as described in the Soviet Constitution, was the result of this 
method of building the Soviet state, for which Communist theory offers no firm 
principle, but which appears to operate by making adaptations to meet specific 
circumstances. 

Likewise, when the Soviet leaders began after 1944 to consolidate their hold 
on Eastern Europe, which had fallen into their hands as a result of the war, they 
lacked ideological principles in their theory of the relations among the various 
Communized peoples and Communist states. The process by which the Commu- 
nist leaders gained a firm hold in these countries took place in three stages: 


1. The creation at first of a multiparty system of coalition governments with . 
Communist minorities. These governments faced the task of putting the econo- 
mies of the Eastern European states, which had been disrupted by the war, onto 
their feet. During this period the socialist and Communist aims were not stressed 
but were camouflaged by references to “progress” and the “friendship of nations.” 
This was the pattern in Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 

2. The second stage was marked by Communist infiltration of key positions 
in the government and the major public organizations. The foreign and war 
ministries and the leadership of the trade unions were the Communists’ main 
targets. The former “toletant’’ attitude began to be replaced by the discrediting 
and terrorizing of other members’of the coalitions, in which the Communists now 
had majorities. However, while this was happening a facade of democracy was 
preserved by retaining in the government coalitions a number of non-Communist 
members, who were forced to collaborate with the Communist majorities. 

3. The third stage was marked by the establishment of a one-party system of 
government, the dropping of any pretefise of parliamentary democracy aad the 
total disappearance of non-Communist parties, which, in a number of cases, such 
as the social-democrats in East Germany, were obliged to join the Communists. 


These stages did not coincide in the different countries of Eastern Europe. 
Sometimes the process of Communization began with the second stage. This was 
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the case.in Poland, where there was a coalition of the Lublin Committee and 
Mikolajcezyk’s Peasant Party. Yugoslavia began with the third and final stage. 
Only Romania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia began with the first stage, which in 
the case of Romania was of very short duration. In the Communist coup of 1948, 
Czechoslovakia virtually went from the first stage directly to the third. On the 

‘other hand, it is interesting to note in connection with recent events that in Hun- 
gary the first stage, the weakest in the spread of Communist influence, lasted 
longer than elsewhere—up to 1947. Complete Communization, the transition to 
the third stage, was realized in Poland, Romania and Bulgaria i in the fall of 1947, 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 1948.4 


The cadres of satellite Communizers arrived in the wake of the advancing 
Red Army, which took these countries during the fighting. They comprised 
exiled Communists from these states, who had long served the Soviet Communist 
Party. These implanted Communist cadres were strengthened by local Commu- 
nists who had served in the underground movement during the war and during the 
German occupation. ‘This was done in all the key positions on a strictly regulated 
scale. The majority of these local Communist cadres were later liquidated or 
removed from positions of authority during the purges of 1948-50. , 


Thus, to solve the problem of the coexistence of different Communist states 
‘arising from the extension of the Soviet sphere of influence, the Kremlin began 
setting up pseudo-sovereign puppet governments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe completely subordinate to Moscow, for whom the Communist parties 
of the satellites acted merely as executive organs. 

In this way the “national in form, socialist in content” concept, used to solve 
the national problem in the USSR, was extended after the war to the “greater 
USSR” complex. 

This method nevertheless met with certain major difficulties in the non- 
Soviet areas; for, although this method of unifying and centralizing a multi- 
national state with the help of the ubiquitious, unified Communist Party effectively 
solved the nationality problem within the USSR, the situation was somewhat 
different when the USSR extended its boundaries to include the whole of Eastern 
Europe. It should be remembered that unification in the USSR had the old 
imperial Russia as a basis. This meant that it-was not only the centralizing force 
of the Communist Party that exerted an influence, but also the long-standing 
cultural and political ties that united Imperial Russia. However, in the attempt 
to spread Communism to other Eastern and Southeastern European countries not 
„only did the peoples of these countries have their own historical developments 
and their own state foundations and traditions separate from those of Russia, 
‘they also had long been subjected to the influence of other cultures: Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary to Germanic, Romania and Poland to Roman, the Balkan 
countries to the combined influences of Turkey, Russia and Europe. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in the process of unifying. the USSR itself the 
Soviet leaders met the greatest opposition in those regions which had been part 





4 News Zureber Zeitung, November 3, 1956. 


of the Russian Empire for the shortest length of time, and which ethnically and 
culturally had not been integral parts of it. The Caucasus and Central Asia, or, 
after World War II, Galicia and Bukovina and the Baltic countries are examples. 

In 1948 the process of consolidating the Communist empire in Eastern Europe 
was disrupted by Tito’s refusal to be a Soviet puppet and his insistence on the 
tight to go his own way along the path to Communism. This bteak began on a 
purely ideological, or rather, tactical plane, centering on the interpretation of 
the methods of building and expanding Communism, The plan drawn up by 
Tito in 1947 for creating a Southeast European Communist federation, whose 
acceptance by Bulgaria cost Dimitrov his career, showed a definite trend towards 
the decentralization of the Communist empire. 

On the ideological plane the quarrel between Tito and the Kremlin was noth- 
ing new to the Party. It was merely a further example of the old, familiar struggle 
between Communist factions-—another deviation. What was new, however, was 
that for the first time 2 Communist opponent of the Party line was not merely 
the leader of a faction in the Communist apparatus, but had his own Communist 
state machine with an old independent history and tradition. The exclusion of 
Tito from the Cominform in 1948 and the campaign waged against him by the 
Kremlin drove Tito to independence and obliged him, or gave him an oppor- 
tunity, to provide an ideological basis for national Communism in his struggle 
with Stalin. Thus, for example, for the first time the problems of the coexistence 
of separate Communist states intruded into a Party split. At the same time, Tito’s 
relations with the USSR changed from domestic to foreign policy. 

-The fact that Tito did not suffer the fate of other deviators was because he 
had his own governmental machine and because Western aid was offered to him. 
However, no less important for the stability of Tito’s position at the time was 
the fact that the national Communist basis of his regime found an additional 
support in the historical and national peculiarities already discussed. ‘The in- 
fluence of Tito’s example and the ideology of national Communism on the sat- 
ellite and Western European Communist Parties subsequently gave the national 
Communist movement the force which led to Tito’s victory in the ideological 
struggle. 

The victory came after the death of Stalin. Khrushchev and Bulganin’s trip 
to Belgrade in June 1955 led to the acknowledgment of Tito’s right to his own 
method of attaining Communism. This, together with Tito’s public rehabilitation 
by the Soviet leaders as an orthodox Communist, showed that an influential part 
of the Kremlin hierarchy, headed by Khrushchev, was not opposed to the de- 
centralization of the world Communist movement. Up to the Twentieth Party 
Congress the struggle continued between Tito and the Kremlin for the recogni- 
tion of the right of the peoples of the other satellites to national Communism 
(or Titoism). The Kremlin strove to limit Tito’s influence on his Communist 
neighbors. Tito was not faced by a unified opposition in the form of the Soviet 
collective leadership, as was the case up to 1955. In the Presidium of the Party Central 
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Committee the Khrushchev group appeared to some extent to be fellow travelers 
or allies of Tito in the struggle against the Stalinist group within the Presidium. 
The coincidence of Molotov’s removal from the post of Soviet Foreign Minister 
with the triumphant reception of Tito in Moscow in May and June of this year, 
after Khrushchev and Mikoyan had denounced Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, is evidence that a struggle had been taking place and that Molotov was 
the head of the anti-Tito group.* However, in August Molotov was able to exact 
a certain amount of revenge: a secret circular was issued by the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party in which the independent path to Communism 
chosen by Tito was condemned and the recommendation made that his pernicious 
example should not be followed. The existence of the circular was officially 
acknowledged on October 2 by the head of the Yugoslav government press 
department.” 

The struggle going on within the Soviet collective leadership on the question 
of Titoism probably led to Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia at the end of Sep- 
tember and the subsequent meeting between Tito and Khrushchev in the Crimea. 
The fact of these talks, together with the preceding riots in Poznan on July 27, 
- which had as their slogan not only bread but also freedom, inevitably suggests 
that Khrushchev and his followers were attempting to put the pressure on Tito 
to relax his influence on the satellites. 'This is borne out by the fact that when the 
palace revolution took place in the Polish Communist Party in October, bringing 
Gomulka to power and marking the transition of Poland to national Communism, 
the Soviet delegation which arrived to try and stop the trend of events included 
the heads of both factions in the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party; Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Molotov and Kaganovich. ‘The 
dangerous situation on the western fringes of the Soviet empire with its threat to 
the inner stability of the USSR had forced the Soviet leaders to shelve their 
differences. 


The appearance of a second Communist state—Poland—which had shed its 
Kremlin bonds caused a quick reaction in Hungary, where on October 22 the 
revolt began. The uprising quickly went beyond the limits of national Commu- 
nism, to which Titoist Nagy could not confine it, and changed into a national 
revolution’ against Communism in general. Again, representatives of the two 
Soviet factions, this time Mikoyan and Suslov, exerted pressure, visiting Budapest 
- on two occasions during the fighting there. The result of this interference was the 
merciless suppression of the revolt by powerful Soviet forces. 


Tito’s position during all these events was made clear on three occasions. 
First, he condemned the riots in Poznan as being harmful to socialism and the 
working class;§ second, he exhorted the working class of Hungary to cease 
fighting after the revolt had attained its initial successes and the trend toward 
national Communism had been swept away in a popular anti-Communist out- 
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burst;? and finally, during the voting at the UN Security Council meeting con- 
demning Soviet military intervention in Hungary, the Yugoslav representative 
did not cast his vote in favor of the resolution, but abstained,!° an action which 
was tantamount to supporting the USSR. At the same time, however, Tito’s note 
of congratulation to Gomulka after his election as secretary of the Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party and a similar note to Nagy 
during the first days of the Hungarian revolt before it had transcended the national 
Communist stage show that Tito is unchanged in his determination to continue 
the struggle for the emancipation of the Communist states of Eastern Europe 
from the Kremlin’s suppression of local Communist Party independence. Never- 
theless, he is still bound to Moscow (in spite of the tactical differences over the 
question of how’ Communism can be attainec) by the ideological bond of Com- 
munist doctrine and the same rejection and fear of anti-Communist movements. 
For this reason, Tito’s differences‘ with the Soviet leaders could be smoothed 
over and the possibility of his doing a nationaal Communist solo act reduced if 
' Communism as such were threatened by anti-Communist forces either in the 
satellites or in the Soviet Union. The events in Hungary have clearly demon- 
strated this. 

The struggle for national hapaa cn the one hand and a Communist 
ideological affinity on the other are the limits within which Tito can maneuver in 
the question of the coexistence of different Communist states. The essence of 
Tito’s concepts may be described as a desire for administrative decentralization 
of the world Communist -movement and the replacement of the Soviet empire 
by a coalition of equal Communist states with the common task of establishing 
Communism throughout the world. Moltke’s military maxim of going one’s 
own way normally but fighting together applies to Tito’s concept of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Communist coalition he had planned. 

There are two criteria for establishing the Soviet government’s current views 
on and its attitude towards this general crisis: (1) Its declaration on the basis for 
the development and strengthening of friendship and cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist states,#4 and (2) The practical steps taken by 
the Soviets at the present stage of developments. The Soviet declaration pub- 
lished on October 30, 1956 after the initial success of the Hungarian revolt 
indicates, first, that the problems have not yet been solved, nor the blatant mis- 
takes eradicated in the relations between the various socialist states, second, that . 
the Soviet government is prepared to make up such mistakes and shortcomings 
in friendly cooperation with its Warsaw Pact allies, and third, that it will take into 
consideration the position of the socialist bloc countries when stationing Soviet 
forces on their territory. The Soviet point of view on the events in Hungary up 
to October 30 was also expressed. 

The declaration had nothing concrete to say on the mistakes that have been 
made in relations between the socialist countries but limited itself to the most 





? Radio Belgrade, October 31, 1956; Nene Zurcher Zestung, July 3, 1956. 
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general terms. However, when indicating the preparedness to eliminate such . 
failings, the declaration is more exact, and what the Soviet government regards 
as abnormalities can be ascertained. Statements on the possibilities of a violation 
of the “principle of national sovereignty,” and of “mutual benefit and equality 
of rights in economic relations,” and the agreement to recall from the people’s 
democracies technical and economic specialists who had been helping to “devel- 

op” the economies shows the official preparedness of the Soviet government to 
decrease the economic exploitation of individual “allies” to strengthen the Commu- 
nist empire as a whole. 


An important part of the declaration was the question of the distribution of 
Soviet forces in the satellites. This section was so worded as to permit several 
interpretations. It begins by mentioning the obligations which the USSR and the 
people’s democracies have taken upon themselves in the sphere of defense, and 
carefully states whether the Soviet forces in a given country are stationed under 
the Warsaw Pact or the Potsdam Agreement. It is proposed that the distribution 
of Soviet forces outside the USSR and the location of the forces of any member 
of the Warsaw Pact on the territory of another state be reviewed by the collective 
agreement of all members [not simply bilaterally]. The declaration notes that 
foreign forces may be stationed on the territory of another participant only with 
the latter’s agreement. This “concession,” however, is undermined by the indi- 
cation of the need for reaching a collective agreement, thereby permitting the 
majority to put pressure on the dissenter. It is, of course, possible for the satellites ` 
to form a combined front against the USSR, but the extent to which such a step 
is likely in the face of pressure from the Soviet Union is very much open to 
question. The ambiguity of the declaration gives the Soviet government a wide 
field for maneuvering at any conference held to review the situation. 


The concluding portion of the declaration is highly characteristic of this 
Soviet fiction. The cynicism of, Soviet official announcements is obvious from 
the events which followed after November 1 when the Soviet Union unilaterally 
decided on armed intervention—the expression of regret over the events in 
Hungary and over the blood shed there, the accompanying indication of willing- 
ness to withdraw Soviet forces from Budapest (but not from Hungary), as soon 
as the Hunfarian government considered it necessary, and the expressed readiness 
to discuss with the governments of Hungary and the other members of the 

` Warsaw Pact question of stationing Soviet topps in Hungary (thus not. under a 
bilateral agreement). 

It should also be noted that the publication of the declaration, with its clear 
indication of how important the very problem of the coexistence of different 
socialist countries is, shows not only that there is a crisis in the Soviet empire 
over relations with the satellites but also that the Soviet government is faced 
with the necessity of taking political as well as military steps to meet the situation. 

However, the ambiguity of the declaration and the dual nature of the Soviet 
leaders’ reaction (the different tactical conceptions of the Khrushchev and Molo- 
tov factions) to this crisis do not permit an answer to the question of which view 


TI 


will take the upper band at the present stage of the collective leadership’s policy— 
the voluntary decentralization of Communism as a world movement, or the 
stubborn struggle against national Communism in order to preserve the maximum 
centralization and maintain the “‘people’s democracies” in the position of satellites. 

What has happened in Hungary shows how the Kremlin will react to any 
obviously anti-Communist trend in the satellites. Under such conditions the 
factions in the collective leadership, now rent by internal differences, would 
immediately unite and, moreover, receive the support of the national Communists 
in the people’s democracies, as the events in Poland and Hungary have shown.1* 
Nevertheless, it is hardly likely that the collective leadership could solve the 
present crisis by using Stalinist methods to reconvert the people’s democracies, 
now in the process of emancipation, to the position of satellites. 

The conversion of the Communist empire into a coalition of Communist 
states is now taking place, What the results of this step, with its new dangers for 
the free world, would be, is another question. The free world must be parti- 
cularly alert now because of the possibility that the Soviet leaders might use a 
favorite method of all dictatorships: stirring up foreign complications and even 
war in an attempt to overcome internal contradictions. The acute nature of the 
present crisis does not exclude such a possibility a priori. 
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Khrushchev, Leninism and Stalinism 


A. AvVTORKEHANOV 


In his secret speech given at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev 
expounded his own variation of the history of Stalinism. Moved least of all by a 
desire to present a scientific, historical analysis of the question, he was aiming at 
increasing his own political stature. Specifically he was out to (1) represent the, 
ctimes of the Stalin regime as the mistakes of Stalin alone, (2) draw a sharp 
division between Stalin and the Party and (3). lay down the path of a new history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


Khrushchev was forced to begin as Stalin began—with the falsification of 
history—in order to provide himself a suitable foundation; for his goal made an 
objective approach impossible. There is little in Khrushchev’s report that is 
new to observers outside the USSR; some missing details are provided. The 
significance of the document is political: the collective leadership has admitted 
through Khrushchev that the Party and the government of the USSR were for 
twenty years in the hands of one of the greatest criminals in history. This admis- 
sion, although made with many reservations, threatens the future of Communism 
with such profound upheavals that it is difficult to forsee their consequences. 


The crimes of Stalin are ascribed to the “cult of the persan of Stalin . . . the 
cult which became at a certain specific stage the source of a whole seties of 
exceedingly serious and grave Perversion of Party principles, of Party democ- 
racy, of revolutionary legality;! and to the character of Stalin himself, “of 
which V. I. Lenin made a completely correct characterization... pointing out 
that it was necessary to consider the question of transferring Stalin from the 
position of ... Secretary General.’* Khrushchev is referring to the document 
known as “Lenin’s Testament,” which has now been published in the USSR, in 
Kommunist, No. 9, 1956., 


Thus a*new interpretation of the cult has been created and ought, in the 
opinion of the collective leadership, to explain away the crimes of the existing 
- regime. The guilt is not to be found in the police-state system, or in one-party 
dictatorship, but in the cult of the individual and the negative aspects of Stalin’s 
character. In other words the cult of the individual explains the crimes, the 
crimes explain the cult of the individual. Khrushchev now finds himself in this 
vicious circle. The Central Committee resolution of June 30, 1956 was as hopeless 
as it was an unconvincing attempt to solve the problem. Although wishing to 
explain the historical process by objective factors, the Central Committee has 
come to the same subjective conclusion as Khrushchev: that the cult of the 


1 The Anatomy of Terror, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1956, p. 19. 
2 Thid., p. 21. 
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personality of Stalin is responsible for everything. From the point of view of 
orthodox Marxism or, as Plekhanov expressed it, from the point of view of the 
monistic principle in history, this is idealism of the worst kind. 

But Khrushchev does not attempt to find the source of the cult of Stalin. 
He limits himself to the remark that it “was cultivated among us for many years.”3 ` 
The resolution of the Central Committee seeks to explain it by the aie 
encirclement. of the USSR, the class struggle and the negative features of Stalin’s 
character.* But the resolution is forced to make the reservation that “all this 
explains, but-does not justify the cult of the individual.” What thén does justify it? 
The Central Committee refers only to'the answer which has already been given 
outside the USSR: “Our enemies are maintaining that the cult of the personality 
of Stalin was born not of definite historical conditions which have already 
passed away, but of the very system itself, of its, from their point of view, un- 
democratic nature and so on.” 

With Lenin’s help, Khrushchev and the Central Committee dismiss this as 
slander. They declare that Stalin carried out mass repression against the wishes 
of Lenin. However, here Khrushchev _forgets that Lenin also wrote: “The ` 
scientific concept of dictatorship means nothing more than unlimited power 
absolutely unrestrained by any laws or rules, operating directly through force.”® 

The Soviets point out that Lenin is referring to the dictatorship of one class 
here, and that Stalin established the dictatorship of the leader in his own person. 
Lenin’s opinion on this subject is quite unambiguous: “To even raise the question 
of the dictatorship of the Party or the dictatorship of the masses reveals complete 
confusion of thought . . . to go so far as opposing the dictatorship of the masses 
by the dictatorship of the leaders is absurd and nonsensical.”? 

Khrushchev quotes a purely propaganda statement by Lenin, made in 1920, 
in which Lenin justified the mass Red Terror by the intervention of the Entente 
and promised to end the terror and to abolish capital punishment by the end of . 
the Civil War. Khrushchev states that “Stalin deviated from these clear and plain 
precepts of Lenin. Stalin put the Party and the NKVD up to the use of mass 
terror when the exploiting classes had been liquidated in our country.”® 

‘The arguments here contradict the following historical facts: 


1. The “soul” of the present regime—the Cheka, GPU, OGPU, NKVD, 
MVD, KGB,—was created by a personal decree of Lenin one to one and a half 
months after the October Revolution (December 7/20, 1917), that is, before the 
beginning of the Civil War and the intervention. ` 

2. The death penalty was never abolished while Lenin was alive. The GPU 
enjoyed the same emergency i of summary executions as. did the Cheka. 





3 Ibid., p. 19. 
4 Prasda, July 2, 1956. 
` 5 Thid. 


6 V. L Lenin, Sochineniza (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1931, XXV, 441. 
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3. By the end of the Civil War the Terror had taken on an extremely broad 
character, even affecting the former Soviet Parties (the Mensheviks and the left 
Sccial Revolutionaries) who fought against the Whites.® 


While quoting Lenin’s words at a session of the Central Executive Committee 
in February 1920, Khrushchev forgot the other directive written two years 
later. This was a letter of May 17, 1922 to-the then People’s Commissar for 
Justice, Dmitry Kursky. Lenin proposed: 

Comrade Kursky! As a supplement to our conversation I am sending you the 
draft of an additional paragraph to the Criminal Code. The basic thought, is, I hope, 
clear: to openly display the principle and politically honest tenet motivating the 
essence and the justification of the terror. The court must not remove the terror— 
to promise would be self-deception and deceit—but fees and legalize it... 
clearly, honestly, without whitewashing.t° - \ 

The editors of Lenin’s works commented as follows: 

The letter to D. I. Kursky about the terror was written by Lenin in connection 
with the working out of the first Criminal Code of the RSFSR. Lenin himself pro- 
posed to sketch the draft of the article... This draft was the basis of Article 57 of 
the Criminal Code of the RSFSR." 

In actual fact however the article in question would appear to be 58, not 57. 

This reveals the nature of the Soviet system and Soviet legality. Stalin did not 
create, abolish or violate the legalized system of terror. He merely turned it into 
a universal inquisition. The only addition which he made was to liquidate the 
earlier dualism under Lenin: instead of the Party and the NKVD, the political 
pclice alone ruled the country. 

The leader of the Italian Communist Party, Togliatti, reached the same 
ccnclusion from the scientific, sociological and historical materialistic points of 
vizw. In his interview with the editor of the Italian journal Nuovi argumenti in 
Jene 1956 he asked the collective leadership the following unpleasant question: 

Earlier everything was ascribed to the superhuman qualities of one man, now 
everything bad is explained by his no less unusual vices... However, as long as 

verything is-explained by the activity of one man and the cult of personality the 

main problem will remain unsolved: how and why could the Soviet state allow and 
in fact did allow such a violation of legality, such a withdrawal from the norms of 
democracy and even a degeneration of society? 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party called the interview 
of Togliatti interesting and informative, but answered as follows: “It is impossible 
to agree that the question as to whether Soviet society has arrived at some forms 
of rebirth should have been raised.” 

No answer was given to the question, asked not by enemies ‘but by friends. 
Tae collective leadership did not worry itself too much about Togliatti’s piece 
of sophistry. The Committee’s answer was as naive in essencé as it was stunning 
in form: 

9 Sotsialistichesky vestnik, New York—Paris, 1956, Nos. 2—3, pp. 39—45, 


10V, I. Lenin, op. cit, XXVII, 297. 
11 Thid., p. 554. 
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To think that individual personalities, even such a strong one as Stalin, could 
change our social and political system, means to fall into a deep contradiction with 
the facts, with Marxism, with the truth—to fall into idealism... All the world 
knows that as a result of the October Revolution and the victory of socialism, 
socialist methods of production have consolidated themselves in our country, and 
that almost forty years have now elapsed since power passed into the hands of the 
working class and peasantry.1? 


Two points stand out: first, that Stalin could not change the social nature of 
the USSR (the socialist means of production), second, that power in the USSR 
has been in the hands of the workers and peasants for almost 40 years. The second 
point deceives no one, while the first gives the essence of the matter: the difference 
between Communist totalitarianism and other types such as Fascism and National 
Socialism. In Communism the appropriation of the means of production, the sources 
of capital investment and the right to individual economic initiative is put forward 
as the basis for strengthening those civil rights and political freedoms which 
have already been usurped. 


In a conversation with Churchill, Stalin admitted that some ten million 
peasants perished while these socialist methods of production were being created.” 
This act, without parallel in history, laid the foundations of the Stalin dictator- 
ship. Moreover, neither the grain nor the livestock problems were solved, 
although they were reported solved on numerous occasions during Stalin’s rule. 
The political dictatorship of the Party over the country had ended in the economic 
dictatorship over the people. This was Stalin’s strategy. The usurping of power 
from the Party itself in order to establish a personal dictatorship was simply a 
question of manipulating the Party apparatus. 

The Bolsheviks are as eager to use the terms “dictatorship of the working 
class,” “power of the workers and peasants” and even “Soviet democracy,” as 
they are to avoid speaking of “the dictatorship of the Party,” “the dictatorship 
of the leaders.” Lenin was bolder:. “When we are reproached with the dictator- 
ship of the Party, we say: Yes, the dictatorship of one Party! We stand on and 
cannot move'from it]! In complete agreement with this, the Twelfth Party 
Congress in 1923 accepted as a resolution that “The dictatorship of the working 
class cannot be ensured other than in the form of the dictatorship of its yanguard, 
that is, the Communist Party.” 

The dictatorship of the Party or in fact the dictatorship of the “collective 
leadership” of the Central Committee, as Khrushchev calls it, has gone torougN 
five stages in its history since the October Revolution: 

1. The dictatorship of the Party under Lenin from 1917-1922, 

- 2. The Triumvirate, Zinoviev; Kamenev, Stalin, from 1922 to 1925, during 
Lenin’s illness and after his death, 
12 Prapda, op. cit. 
13 V, I. Lenin, op. cit., 1932, XXIV, 423. 


U KPSS v resheniyakh i rezolyutsiyakh (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Decisions as 
Resolutions), Part I, 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 683. 
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3. The dictatorship of the right-wing bloc of Stalin, Bukharin and Rykov 
‘from 1925 to 1929, 
4, The dictatorship of Stalin and his supporters Molotov, Kaganovich, Kirov 
and Voroshilov from 1929 to 1934, 
,5. The dictatorship of Stalin, with a nominal Politburo from 1934 to 1953. 


Khrushchev tells that Stalin began to establish his one-man dictatorship 
during the second stage. This is quite true..Lenin’s Testament cites examples of 
hcw powerful Stalin had become even while Lenin was still alive—slighting 
K-upskaya, ignoring Lenin, repressing the Georgian Leninists, and so on. The 
Party Central Committee with Lenin as president of its Politburo was in fact in 
th= hands of the Orgburo, presided over by Stalin. Thus, the authority of the 
General Secretary in Party matters as the great organizer and tactician was 
` beginning to outweigh the authority of the hopelessly ill Lenin. 

Zinoviev and Kamenev saw’in the apparatchik Stalin a reliable weapon in the 
struggle with the main claimant to Lenin’s throne. Stalin saw Lenin’s old 
comrades-in-arms as his'own weapon in the struggle with Trotsky. But the 
moving force behind the Triumvirate and the Party machinery was Stalin, whose 
gcal was unlimited power. Lenin and Trotsky realized this and decided to form 
a bloc against him. Thus, Stalin was a force to be reckoned with at a time when, 
in the words of Khrushchev, 99% of the delegates at the Twelfth Party Congress 
had not even heard of his name. Trotsky recounts how this bloc came to be 
fozmed,'5 but he is not completely correct when he maintains that Stalin carefully 
concealed Lenin’s Testament from the Party.1® It was not used by those for whom 
it was written (Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Pyatikov), but by Stalin, 
against whom it was directed. He carefully consulted it whenever necessary. 
Lenin, while sketching the qualities of the Party leaders, also listed their negative 
sices, In referring to the document, Stalin omitted the positive and merely 
qroted the negative against Trotsky during the “Left Opposition” of 1924, 
against Zinoviev and Kamenev during the “New Opposition” of 1925-26, 
against Bukharin during the “Right Opposition” of 1928-29, Thus, the essentials 
of the Testament were published in: the USSR, excluding only those parts which 
coacerned Stalin himself. 

. But Stalin was also able to use the Sei of the Tenth Party Congress (1921) 
which had liquidated the remnants of the so-called inner-Party democracy and 
placed the apparatus above the Party. The decisions were as follows: 


1. The Congress called on all organizations to work relentlessly to avoid 
spitting into factions. Failure to comply would lead to unconditional and imme- 
diate exclusion from the Party.1? 

.2. The creation of control commissions to strengthen the unity and authority 
‘of the Party,!8 that is, in essence, the struggle against any appearance of freedom 
of thought within the Party ranks. , 

18 L, Trotsky, Moya bign (My Life), Berlin, 1930, Part IT, pp. 216—217. 

16 L. Trotsky, Stalin, London, 1947, p. 205. 


17 KPSS v resheniyakh i rezoiyutsiyakb, op. cit., p. 529. 
18 Thid., p. 533. 
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When these decisions, written by Lenin, were passed, Stalin was not yet the 
general secretary, but he found them useful “when he took over the post in 1922. 
Stalin and the apparatus under his control had unlimited opportunities to apply 
these decisions to any member of the Party from Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin on 
downward... As instructions of Lenin, they were not subject to discussion. 
Stalin invariably interpreted the decisions taken at the Tenth Party Congress as 
they were meant to be. Khrushchev attributes to Stalin the creation of the term 
“enemy of the people.” This term, which was actually created during the French 
Revolution, arose from the very nature of the decisions of the Tenth Congress. 
They attempted to brand as aac RODA those inrier-Party groups which 
did not.agree with the Party. 


Propaganda must put into clear phraseology the experience of previous revolu- 
tions, when the counterrevolution supported the petty bourgeois groups nearest 
to the extreme revolutionary party in order to shake and overthrow the revolutionary 
dictatorship, thus opening up the path for the subsequent complete viso of the 
counterrevolution, of capitalists and landowners. ?? 


As is known, the supporters of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Bukharin who voted 
for these decisions later accused Stalin of unjustified repression against those Party 
members who were ideologically in disagreement with him, although the repres- 
sion, except for the deportations, bore an almost democratic character. Stalin 
replied: quite reasonably: “Repression was never considered excluded from the 
armory of our Party. We are acting hete on the basis of the well-known resolution 
of the Tenth Congress of our Party, written and ratified at the Tenth Congress 
by Comrade Lenin.” 20 


The present collective leadership will not tolerate a free ideological struggle 
ot freedom of ‘opinion. Since the death and dethronement of Stalin it has 
. condemned the “prophets of doom” and accused Yaroshenko and company of 
being ‘ ‘renegades. ” Neither the Party nor the people at large know the contents 
of these accusations, which remain unpublished. 


According to Khrushchev there were two Stalins: the Leninist, up to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress, and the despot afterwards. This theory masks the 
crimes of Stalin’s followers. The struggle of Stalin with the support of the Party 
apparatus and the NKVD against the opposition is put forward as 4 struggle 
for socialism. While completely approving the political liquidation of the opposi- 
tion, Khrushchev allegedly disagrees wich the physical liquidation of Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Trotsky, Bukharin and their supporters. He asks: “Was it necessary 
to annihilate such people? We are deeply convinced that had Lenin lived such an 
extreme method would not have been used against many of them.’’** Here 
Khrushchev continues the theme which passes through the whole report: Stalin’ 
is split artificially into two people and the earlier Stalin opposed to the later; 
Lenin is dissociated from and opposed to Stalin. From the psychological and to 

18 Thid., pp. 528—529. 


20 J. V. Stalin, Sochinemya (Works), Moscow, Ist ed., 1950, XX, a3; 
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a certain degree from the historical point of view, such an approach can possibly 
be justified in the eyes of the Party and even of the people. All the Party attacks 
against Stalin began and ended with the same slogan “Back to Lenin.” During 
the fierce reaction under Stalin the people turned to Lenin: “If only Lenin 
were alive...” But in the minds of the people, the ‘name of Lenin was not con- 
nected with the Cheka executions, War Communism and the Committees of the 
Poor, but rather with the relaxed conditions of the period of the New Economic 
Policy and the relative freedom of discussion in the Party, Neither exists in the 
Soviet Union today. Therefore the Stalin during the period of the liquidation 
of NEP, forced collectivization and top-heavy industrialization is above criticism, 
while the Stalin in the period of the physical repression of the Party by the 
pro-Stalin Cheka is set up against Lenin. 


Of course it is difficult to judge how Lenin would have acted. Politically, 
Stalin merely took Lenin’s policy to its logical conclusion. It was not without 
reason that Khrushchev and the other Stalinists taught the Party for thirty years: 
“Stalin is the Lenin of today.” Psychologically and intellectually, Lenin differed 
from Stalin in that he possessed more bourgeois prejudices, although beyond 
reproach as regards the Party. But Lenin’s own doctrines, which morally approach 
Machiavellianism, lead one to presume that he would have become a Stalin if he 
had been forced to act with the same aims and under conditions similar to those - 
in which Stalin acted. Lenin was to write: “History knows transformations of 
every sort; reliance on conviction, devotion and other superior spiritual qualities 
is not to be taken seriously in politics.”*% ` 


The opposition capitulated early to the Party AET which Stalin controlled; 
and Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Radek, Tomsky and the rest of the Party 
engaged in eulogizing the great genius. The Central Committee, its organs and 
all local Party committees were headed only by those Communists who by word 
or deed helped Stalin to destroy opposition in the Party after the death of Lenin, 
to carry through collectivization, fulfill the first Five-Year Plans and finally to 
strengthen Stalin’s official and moral leadership in the Party. 


Yet, despite references to the mass terror and Stalin’s despotism, Khrushchev 
did not once mention how Stalin’s Party systematically destroyed millions of 
non-Party peasants, workers and intelligentsia. This is quite natural. If the liquida- 
tion of the top ranks of the Party was the work of Stalin and the Politburo, the 
liquidation of the people was the work of all the Party. Stalin is accused of 
confirming the lists of personnel from the higher levels of the Party and state 
who were liquidated. Khrushchev stated that “in 1937-1938, 383 such lists 
containing the names of many thousands of Party, Soviet, Komsomol, Army and 
economic workers were sent to Stalin. He approved these lists.”*3 But who 
confirmed the lists of the millions who passed through the hands of the Party in 
the oblasts and republics? They were confirmed by a triumvirate in each local 
Party committee—the first secretary of the Party committee, the procurator and 


22 V., I. Lenin, op. cit, XXVII, 243. 
33 The Anatomy of Terror, op. cit., p. 25. 
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the head of the local department of the NKVD. Khrushchev did not produce 
the statistics from the archives of the NKVD and the Party committees, nor does 
he intend to set up a state commission on a level with the Party commission in 
order to investigate them. He was even silent about the numbers of the rank dnd 
file of the Party who had perished. One source states that 1,220,942 Communists 
were excluded from the Party and presumably arrested during 1934-1939,%4 
another source places the figure at 1,165,000 during 1935-1938. 25 


Why was this not reported at the session and why are the Party records still 
concealed? The answer is clear: the followers of Stalin were-headed by Malenkov, 
Kaganovich and Andreev at th enter as the secretaries of the Central Committee 
and membets of the Politburo’s mmission for State Security, while Khrushchev , 
was busy in Moscow and the U 

While he listed some, but by no means all, the crimes of Stalin, Khrushchev 
drew the following conclusion: Stalin carried all this out in the name of the people, 
the Party and Communism. “This is the tragedy!” he exclaimed. This conclusion 
proves that spiritually and politically Stalin is alive in each of the members of the 
collective leadership. Stalin is dead, but his system remains absolutely untouched. 
Earlier it was controlled by him alone, now it is controlled by eleven of his 
followers with the same methods which he used. One has only to take as examples 
the executions of Beria, Abakumov and Bagirov. In the words of Khrushchev: 
“We cannot let this.matter get out of the Party, especially not to the Press... 
we should not wash our dirty linen before [our enemy’s] eyes.” 28 

Khrushchev and his followers are as afraid of the truth as they are of the 

‘people. Hence they have stayed on the proven path of the falsification of history 
and historical facts. Using this well-known method, Khrushchev has laid down a 
complete plan of action. Historians, economists, philosophers, writers, motion- 
picture producers must set about a complete reevaluation of all values. It is not 
difficult to surmise the essence of this néw falsification of history: the genius of 
Lenin, the cult of the Party and the wisdom of the collective leadership—until 
a new Stalin appears. The name of Stalin—the constructor and architect of the 
present regime—is out of place in the present histories. The Khrushchevs and 
Bulganins are not to be linked with the former father. This is how it will appear 
in the new history, but in the history of the sufferings of the people, in the 
pa, of the Cheka inquisition they will be inseparable. 


~ 84 Vesinik, Munich, 1956, No. 1, p. 11. 
25 Oxe-Probleme, Bad Godesberg, 1956, No. 23, p. 798. 
38 The Anatomy of Terror, op. et., p. 55. 
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New Soviet Ferrous Metallurgical Centers 


A. POLEZHAEV 


Recent Soviet long-range planning has been concentrating on the problem of 
developing the iron and steel industry beyond the Urals. The Twentieth Party 
Congress set the task of creating within the next two or three Five-Year Plans a 
third center with an output of 15 to 20 million tons of pig iron a year. (The 
| Donets and Kuznets basins are the first two centers.) 


Geological surveys catried out in the last two years of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan indicated that the total reserves of fuel and iron ore resources discovered 
beyond the Urals were tremendous. In Kustanai Oblast, Kazakhstan, between the 
river Atasu and Karaganda large iton ore deposits ate being worked, and there 
are large reserves of ores in the Kuznets Basin and near Abakan and Minusinsk’ 

_ Along the lower reaches of the Angara, in the vicinity of Aldan, southern Yakutia, 
and in the Transbaikal and far eastern regions supplies of iron ore that could 
be used on an industrial scale have also been found. 


The Third Soviet Ferrous Metallurgical Center 


. The Third Metallurgical Center, as it is known in Soviet terminology, has 
still not been clearly defined. Preliminary calculations of a potential. output of 
15 to 20 million tons of pig iron a year indicate that it is likely to consist of four 
large iron and steel mills situated in Kazakhstan, Western Siberia and Eastern 
Siberia, These, either already under construction or projected, are: The Karaganda 
Iron and Steel Works, the Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works in the 
: region of Stalinsk in the Kuznets Basin, a plant in Krasnoyarsk Krai and a plant 
in Irkutsk Oblast. 


The last two are to be the largest iron and steel mills in the country after the 
Magnitogorsk Combine, and will far surpass the output of existing plants in the 
South, the Central Regions and the Urals. During the Sixth arid Seventh Five-Year 
Plans they are to form the nucleus of the so-called Angara—Yenisei industrial 
region, which at present is in an embryonic stage. The directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress envisaged that the different units of these four plants will begin 
operations at different times. 

It is known that the first units of the Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which 
includes two blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,350,000 tons of pig iron a year, 
large open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills, will be equipped to turn out finished 
steel by 1960. This plant, which has been under ‘construction for two years, is 
receiving much official attention in an effort to ensure that the majority of the 
items envisaged for the current Five-Year Plan will get into production, albeit 
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after a delay.1 In accordance with a plan approved in October 1956, this plant 
will include four large blast furnaces and an cpen-hearth section equipped with 
500-ton furnaces.? 

The Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works is an old scheme, having 
been first included among the projects for the Second Five-Year Plan by the 
Seventeenth Party Congress in February 1934. For the next quarter of a century 
departmental and government intrigues wove such a web of special considera- 
tions, recommendations and reservations around the project that the planning 
organizations found themselves lost. Even the question of where the plant was 
to be situated was not solved. In 1933 the site was planned for the neighborhood 
of Stalinsk.* People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry Ordzhonikidze and I. Barin 
chose the so-called Antonov site, whereupon a decree was issued and surveying 
and preliminary work was carried out. However, after Ordzhonikidze’s death 
this work suddenly stopped, officially because of financial difficulties. Shortly 
before World War II work again began on the site, but the war caused a further 
stoppage. In 1952 a third government commission again chose the Antonov site, 
and the Institute for the Planning of Metallurgical Plants began to draw up 
plans, on which about 20 million rubles were expended.* However, it was then 
discovered that the Ministry of the Coal Industry also had designs on this site. | 
It was then decided to recommend a new place for the plant, the Ostrovsky site, 
which, although nearer Stalinsk, is really not suitable terrain for such an in- 
stallation. 


The director of the Kuznets Metallurgical Combine, G. I. Ermolaev, considers 
that the 1960 date line for the commencement of operations of the first blast 
furnace can be met only if the Antonov site, for which plans have already been 
completed, is chosen. If not, there will be a minimum delay of three years, with a 
consequent loss of 2 to 3 million tons of pig iron.’ Since this year has virtually 
been lost as far as construction is concerned, Ermolaev’s contention seems to 
be correct. 

The Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works is, according to the plan 
shown in Moscow at the All-Union Industrial Exhibition this year, to include 
the most modern type blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters. In 
addition, the plant is to have oxygen-blown open-hearth furnaces with ‘capacities 
of 250 and 500 tons as well as blooming and rolling mills. According to the plan, 
the plant is to produce annually about 5,000,000 tons of pig iron, 3,600,000 tons 
of steel, 2,000,000 tons of rolled steel, 600,000 tons of steel pipe and 700,000 tons 
of miscellaneous items such as cable and wire.* The output of pig iron is 25 to 33% 
of the total planned for the Third Ferrous Metallurgical Center. It will require a 
capacity of 250 to 300 thousand kilowatts of electrical power. At the present 





1 Bulletin, August 1956, pp. 27£. 

2 Radio Moscow, October 4, 1956. 

5 Sovetskaya Rasstya, Moscow, August 22, 1956. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. : 

8 Promeyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Moscow, June 20, 1956, 
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time work is being held up because of lack of detailed plans. Nevertheless, it 
is expected to have construction well under way by 1960.7 


pen 


Two plants in the Angara—Yenisei region arte in an even more embryonic 
state. To date, the Soviet press has not yet stated where they are to be built. All 
that is known of them is that one is slated to be built near the Yenisei River in 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, the other in Irkutsk Oblast as part of the so-called Baikal— 
Cheremkhovo industrial complex, which, apart from this plant, is to be completed 
during the current Five-Year Plan. What the second factory, planned to be the 
largest iron and steel works in Irkutsk Oblast, will eventually produce and the 
> extent of production has not yet been definitely decided, although it is known 
that it is to be surpassed in size only by the Magnitogorsk Combine. According 
to available information, the industrial complex of which it is a part is to turn 
out a great variety of industrial products.® 


The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged that construction 
of the factory in Irkutsk Oblast would begin during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
and that complete production would not be attained until the Seventh and Eighth 
Five-Year Plans.® However, there are grounds for believing that construction 
will soon begin at a forced pace, since there is a disproportion between the produc- 
tion and consumption of electric power in the Baikal—Cheremkhovo complex. At 
the moment it is clear that the construction of a number of plants situated within 
the area is lagging behind schedule. This is the only logical explanation for the 
fact that the 600,000-kilowatt Irkutsk hydroelectric station on the Angara has 
virtually no consumers for the power provided by the first 160,000-kilowatt 
units, which are to begin operating this year. According to data given by the 
head of construction on the Irkutsk hydroelectric plant, there are only a few 
completed industrial plants within the area and these have a combined consump- 
tion of only 50,000 kilowatts.1° 


The fourth component of the Third Ferrous Metallurgical Center is the largest 
iron and steel works in Krasnoyarsk Krai. It is to be more or less the same size 
as the Irkutsk Works. Its probable location will be on the banks of the Yenisei, 
about half way between the nearest sources of suitable iron ore and coking coals, 
An insufficiency of data on the nearest deposits of coking coals and ore seems to 
be’ one of the reasons for the delay in selecting a site. 


The official organ of the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the USSR, Sta, 
reported in its May issue that the new plants in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk 
Oblast are to specialize on the production of rolled steel. The blast furnaces are 
to be large, with capacities of 1,513 and 2,000 cubic meters. Automatic control 

is planned. 


7 Sovetskaya Rosstya, September 6, 1956; Strotteinaya gaztta, Moscow, August 12, 1956. 

8 Stroitelnaya gazeia, August 12, 1956. 

9 Direkisey XX sexda po shestonn pyatileinemu planu raxvitiya narodnogo kbozyaistva SSSR na 1956-1960 gg. 
(Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1956, p. 63. 
` 19 Pravda, May 14, 1956. 
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The open-hearths are to be equipped with furnaces with capacities of up to 
500 tons. Furthermore, oxygen is to be used to step up capacity. In the rolling 
mills, automatic continuous or semi-continuous operation is envisaged, while 
control is to be facilitated by the use of tracer atoms. However, the fact that Sta/ 
. has given no details on these installations would indicate that they are still in an 
elementary stage of planning. 

The opening of new iron ore deposits makes it possible to get better tee 
in the present system of ore shipments. During the current Five-Year Plan the 
transportation of ore from Magnitogorsk to Stalinsk for the Kuznets Metallurgical 
Combine is to cease. The Kuznets Iron and Steel Works and the Second Western 
Siberian Iron and Steel Works being built nearby will receive ore from Gornaya 
Shoriya, 110 kilometers away, where in the Sixth Five-Year Plan output is to 
rise considerably, and from the large Abakan mine, about 400 kilometers away. 
The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which is to begin operating in the current 
Five-Year Plan, is to be supplied with iron ore from Atasusky, 300 kilometers away. 


The creation of the Third Ferrous. Metallurgical Center will change the exist- 
ing regionalization of ferrous metallurgy. Two new centers ate to be formed 
around the Ural—Kuznets Combine: the Ural—Karaganda—Kuznets Combine, 
centered around southern Ural and Kustanai iron ores and Karaganda and Kuzbas 
coal; and the Kuznets—Yenisei Combine centered around Kuznets coal and lower 
Angara and Minusinsk iron ores. * 


The Fourth Ferrous Metallurgical Center 


During its debates on the Third Center, the Soviet press has begun to discuss 
the question of a fourth in Southern Yakutia and the Far East. This center would 
be situated in the Aldan—Amur industrial region and based on recently discovered 
iron ore deposits there and rich deposits of coking coal in southern Yakutia. The 
question first arose around the middle of this year, but nothing concrete has yet 
come out, perhaps because it was not a subject discussed in the debates and 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress. It is. planned, however, that the 
initial units will produce three million tons of pig iron a year. 

The first step towards creating this industrial region will be the devtlopment 
of a source of power and the laying of railroads connecting the coal and iron ore - 
deposits with the Amur railroad. It is planned to lay a new line following the 
existing highway from the station Bam (formerly Bolshoi Never) to Yakutsk. 
The creation of new metallurgical centers in Siberia and the Far East is necessitated 
by the projected construction there of 100 machine-building factories ees the 
Sixth and Seventh Five-Year Plans. 


In the region of Chulman, where deposits of ore with a high iron content - 
are only 70 kilometers from the supplies of coking coals, institutes of the Academy 





11 Tevestia, February 3, 1956. 
12 Promyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazsta, June 17, 1956. 
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of Sciences of the USSR, after completing a geological, technological and eco- 
nomic evaluation of these resources, stated that they have considerable industrial 
potential.1* It was established that the upper and middle reaches of the Amur 
have considerable potential supplies of hydroelectric power, which in the wedge 
formed by the river Zeya and the upper reaches of the Amur alone would permit 
in the next 10 to 15 years four hydroelectric stations with a combined capacity of 
5,250,000 kilowatts to be built.14 To realize the project for developing these 
; deposits on an industrial scale a : railroad from Bam to Chulman would have to 
be built. 


‘These resources of material and power provide all that is needed for the crea- 
tion within the next 10 to 15 years of an Aldan——Amur coal and ore center. It 
is precisely this which the Soviet press is now describing as the Fourth Ferrous 
Metallurgical Center.+5 


The attempts to built iron and steel one in this area also have a long history. 

In February 1934, the Seventeenth Party Congress decreed that during the 
Second Five-Year Plan a “Far-Eastern ferrous metallurgical center” be built. In 
March 1939, the Eighteenth Party Congress decreed, in view of the lack of detailed 
information on the reserves of raw material in Eastern Siberia and the Far East, 
that the Armustal Works be built in Komsomolsk-na~Amure near the Kimkan 
iron ores and the coal of the Bureya mountains. However, in view of the difficul- 
ties in concentrating these ores and purifying the coal and the high cost of 
producing the pig iron, the project was carried out only in part. The Amurstal 
Works was equipped only with open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills; no blast 
furnaces were installed. Later, a much more reliable source of raw material was 
discovered 900 kilometers to the west.16 The early mistake of the higher Party 
organs delayed the building of integrated plants in the Far East for thirty years— 
the first blast furnaces in the proposed Fourth Ferrous Metallurgical Center will 
not be fired for at least another 10 to 15 years. 


The chief engineer of an expedition that carried out a survey of southern 
Yakutia recently stated: 


The research carried out by the expedition of the Academy of Sciences and the 
work ‘of our geologists produced results which fundamentally changed the former 
. ideas on the iron ore and coal base of the East. In the area of Aldan—Chulman a 
very large raw material base for the metallurgical industry has been discovered. 
The main task of our expedition [was] to prepare the deposits of coal and iron ore 
for exploitation. The area of our coal basin is many thousand square kilometers—a 
whole state. The reserves are almost the same as those in the Donbas. If we take into 
consideration only coking ccal, then there is no more in the southern Yakutia 
basin than in the Donbas, but nearby are large deposits of excellent iron ore." 


43 Izrestia, February 3, 1956. 

1 Thid, 

18 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 
16 Tesestia, February 3, 1956. 

17 Ogonek, Moscow, 1956, No. 25, pp. 7—8. 
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In 1937, the year that the last international geological congress was held, the 
Donbas had coal reserves amounting to 90 billion tons; thus the Aldan—Amur 
coal basin will likewise approach this figure. 


The Aldan—Amur coal and metallurgical center will be formed where Asa 
and Chita Oblasts border on the Yakutsk ASSR. In this region new coal mines 
will begin operation, and concentrating plants and blast furnaces set up. The 
Sverdlovsk Research Institute processed high ouality coke from the coking coals 
which make up one bank of the Neryungra River. Soviet metallurgists consider 
that there are no coals east of the Yenisei that can equal them in quality.1° How- 
ever, the development of this region on an industrial scale appears to be an 
extremely difficult and long process. Not only are there no railroad connections 
with the main rail network, but the highway from Never to Aldan is also com- 
paratively far away. An expedition at present surveying the area is justified in 
its remarks that capital construction ‘and the provision of water supplies is made 
difficult because of the extremely low temperatures met with. The climatic diff- 
culties and the impossibility of living off the land would indicate that iron and 
steel works in these areas will not be built for 15 to 20 years.~ ° ; 


The disadvantages of the Aldan—-Chulman metallurgical combine diverted 
attention to a project for building the Nerchinsk Iron and Steel Works in Trans- 
baikalia, which will be supplied with ore from the deposits on the Argun River 
and where the climate is not as severe as near the Aldan. It is poste that the 
Transbaikal project will be given priority. 


The region in which the Aldan—Amur industrial center is to be built is fa- 
vored by nature as far as potential electric power is concerned. Preliminary calcu- 
lations have shown that on the Amur and its tributaries, the Zeya and the Bureya, 
nine large hydroelectric plants with a total capacity of 10 million kilowatts can be 
built. This would help solve not only the problem of providing electric power 
but also that of developing water transportation and flood control. The plants on 
the upper and central Amur are to provide electric power and facilitate the industrial 
development of the areas bordering on China, as agreed by the USSR and China 
in September 1956.1° The potential of the series of hydroelectric plants on the 
Amur and its tributaries is 13 million kilowatts, with an annual output of /0 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 0 


To provide the Aldan—Amur industrial region with electric power it is 
planned to build five or six plants on the upper Amur and the Zeya with a com- 
bined capacity of five million kilowatts. To satisfy the power needs of the Central 
Amur region it is proposed to build a large plant on the Amur and one or two 
plants on the Bureya with a total capacity of three million kilowatts.21 Some of 
the Amur plants are to begin operations during the Seventh Five-Year Plan 





18 Thid. 

1 Radio Moscow, September 15, 1956, J 
20 Thid. 

al shlenno-chonomicheskaya gazeta, op. ai. 
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(1961-65). The supplies of power in the region would permit the Fourth Ferrous 
Metallurgical Center to provide three million tons of pig iron a year. In addition, 
the region between the Zeya and the upper Amur offers the opportunity to build 
electrically operated blast furnaces and installations for the production of special 
steels.24 

The two centers, together with their industrial, power and transportation 
network, have not been dealt with in any detail by the Soviet press. The Third 
Center was mentioned in passing in the decisions of the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, while the project for creating thé Fourth Center was first touched on in 
June. Nevertheless, the great significance of the new Soviet project makes it 
important in the study of the economic and strategic development of the 
Soviet East. l 


22 Sovelskaya Rossiya, September 11, 1956. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


Changes in the Population of the Soviet Union 
from 1939 to 1956 


The statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR recently published 
by the Central Statistical Administration gives the population of the Soviet Union 
as 200,200,000 in April 1956.1 This figure is further broken down according to the 
constituent union republic. These facts are the first to be published by the Ad- 
ministration since the last general census, taken January 17, 1939. 

With these figures as a basis, it is possible to some degree to trace the move- 
ment of the Soviet population ‘during the period from 1939 to 1956. The results 
may give some clue to the problem of the extent to which people perished during 
World War H and during the various mass deportations and evacuations. 

The latest official figures show the Soviet population to be some 15 to 25 
million less than the estimates of the United Nations and the leading non-Soviet 
demographic institutions, which based their calculation on the census of January 
17, 1939, giving the population of the Soviet Union as 170, 467,186.2 The inha- 
bitants of those territories annexed by the USSR in 1939 and 1940 (22 to 23 mil- 
lion) increased the population of the USSR at the end of 1940 to about 193 million. 
However, as Molotov pointed out in 1940, these figures do not include the natural 
growth of the population during the period. This was the last official information 
available prior to the outbreak of the war. 

G. F. Aleksandrov estimated the population of the USSR at 193 million at the 
end of the war.* These figures were the same as those given for the prewar terri- 
tory of the Soviet population, and, hence, most experts working on the problem 
doubted their validity. 

Professor S. N. Prokopovich based his estimate of the population on February 
10, 1946 on the relation of the adult population to the non-adult, considering 
majority attained at 18 years of age. Adults constituted 56.35% of the pgpulation 
at the elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 12, 1937. The 

1 Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

2 Pravda, June 2, 1939. The figure of 170,467,186 has been questioned by some students of Soviet 
affairs. For example, in his monograph Kak protgvodilis perepust naseleniya v SSSR (How the Censuses 
Were Taken in the USSR), Munich, 1951, p. 34, P. Galin has estimated the population at 163 to 165 mil- 
lion on January 1, 1939. He feels that the Soviet authorities intentionally gave an inflated figure to hide 
the losses suffered during the period of forced collectivization, industrialization and purges. If Galin’s 
thesis is accepted, the losses among the civilian population during World War II must be reduced 
accordingly. 

3 Tevestia, August 2, 1940; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., 
1947, vol. USSR, p. 50; N. Vounesensky, Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period otechestvenno: voiny (The 
Economy of the USSR During World War II), Moscow, 1947, pp. 14, 23. 

4 Pravda, January 22, 1946; Trad, December 24, 1946. 
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population in 1937 was 167 million, of whom 94.1 million actually voted.® He 

- considered that if the ratio of adults to minors had not changed during the war, 
then the 101.7 million electors who participated in the elections of February 10, 
1946 would correspond to an overall total of 180.5 million, that is, almost 13 mil- 
lion less than the figures given by Aleksandrov on January 22, 1946. Basing him- 
self on the figures quoted in 1946, Prokopovich presumed that during the war the 
Soviet population had dropped by almost 14 million.* He further estimated the 
Soviet population as 197.2 million at the elections for the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on March 12, 1950. The number of voters registered then was 
111.1 million.” 

According to the method of Professor Prokopovich, if 120.75 million voters 
were registered on March 14, 1954 for the next elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
the population should have been 213.7 million. Similarly, the population of the 
USSR should have been 218.1 million on March 1, 1955, since 123.2 million voters 
were registered for the elections of February 27 and March 6 for the supreme 
soviets of the union republics. Presuming that the growth of the adult population 
in 1955 was the same as in 1954, that is 2.45 million, the adult population should 
have been 125.6 million, and the total population 222.5 million by March 1, 1956. 


If the population of the USSR is calculated by multiplying the total number of 
electoral districts (700)® by the number of inhabitants (300,000) normally in each 
electoral district, then the population of the USSR on January 1, 1954 ought to 
have been 210 million. 

A similar calculation on the basis of the figures available for the last elections 
for the supreme soviets of the union republics on February 27 and March 6, 1955 
reveals that the total population of the USSR on January 1, 1955 was only 
205.76 million. (These figures can be checked by reference to publications by the 
Soviet press from December 1954 to March 1955). 


calculations as to the size of the population of the USSR between 1945 
and 1950 varied considerably. They ranged from the official statistics of the United 
Nations, which estimated the Soviet population as 193 million in 1946, 197 million 
in 1948 and 200 million in 1949,° to individual experts and journals whose opinions 
varied as follows: 188 million!’ or 193 to 196 million™ at the end of 1945; 180 
to 181 million within the 1946 borders ;12 201 million in 1949;18 197 million’ or 


5S. N. Prokopovich, Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), New York, 
1952, I, 103—9. 

8 Thid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ixvestia, December 25, 1953, 

? S. N. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 108. 

10 F, Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union.: History and Prospects, League of Nations, Geneva, 
1956, p.177. i i 

1 E, Kulischer, Esrope on the Move, War and Population Changes, New York, 1948. 

1 N. S. Timascheff, “The Postwar Population of the Soviet Union,” The Amertcan Journal of Sociology, 
University of Chicago Press, September, 1948. 

13 Wirtschaftsdienst, Hamburg, June, 1950. 

14 S. N. Prokopovich, op. cst., p. 106. 
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200 million?® or 204 million?® in 1950. The new statistical handbook and other 
recent Soviet sources provide information that permits a fairly accurate calculation 
of the 1950 figure. 


On April 26, 1954 Mikoyan estimated the natural growth of the Soviet popu- 
lation during the last three years at 9.5 million and the death rate at 8.9 per 1,000.17 
In January 1955 Khrushchev stated that the urban population had risen by over 
17 million during the last five years, and that the population of the USSR had 
risen by more than three million annually in the last years of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan.18 At the Twentieth Party Congress he announced that the natural growth 
of population amounted to 16.3 million during the Five-Year Plan, that is, 
3.26 million annually, 1° 


Birth Rate, Death Rate and Net Increase in the Population of the USSR 


Birth Rate Death Rate ` Net Increase 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 

1913. asinn ns 47.0 30.2 16.8 
"1926 u awa 44.0 20,3 - 23.7 
1940 lanan 31.7 18.3 `. 13.4 
1950 reari 26.5 96° 16.9 
1957 eet ovis 26.8 9.6 $ 17.2 
/ 1952 ...... wee 26.4 9.3 17.1 
TISI anera 24.9 5.0 15.9 
LOAM ae E 26.5 8.9 17.6 
1955 oo... 25.6 8.4 17.2 


” SOURCE: Naredies khozyastro SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p 243 


The natural growth of the population for 1950 can be calculated as follows: 
multiplying the birth rate figure of 16.9 per 1,000 by 183,900,000 (the population . 
of the USSR on January 1, 1951), giving 3,107,910. The figure of 183,900,000 
for January 1, 1951 was reached by subtracting 16,300,000 (the natural growth 
during the period 1951-55) from 200,200,000, the official figures fot April 1956. 
Thus, the population of the USSR was 180,800,000 on January 1, 1950. 

The handbook gives no direct population figures for January 1, 1946. The 
last figures before 1950 are for 1940. There is only the ‘statement mentioned 
above that the population of the USSR rose by three million annually during the: 
last years of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50). These can be assumed to be 
the years 1949-50. The net percentage increase for the last year, 1950, has already 


been given as 16.9 per 1,000 or just over three million. If one presumes that the - . 


Soviet population also increased by three million in 1949, then the population 
of the USSR on January 1, 1949 was approximately 178 million. 


- Still to be explained is the dynamics of the population during the years 1946, 
1947 and 1948, when the birth rate, see fell drastically during the war, gradually 


18 Kulischer, op. cit. 

18 A, A. Zaitsov, Dinamika nasslentya SSSR. na 1952 god ‘Changes i in the Population of the USSR 
Before 1952), Munich, 1953, p. 61. 

17 Yesestia, April 27, 1954. 

18 Ibid., February 15, 1956. 

18 Prasda, February 15, 1956. 
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rose and overtook the death rate. It will not be far from the truth to presume 
that the total rise in the Soviet population during these three years was only three 
million and not nine million as during the three years following. Then it could 
‘not have been more than 175 million on January .1, 1946, That is 18 million less 
then the official figures given by G. Aleksandrov on! January 29, 1946, and 6 to 
' 18 million less than the estimates of Western experts. It follows that the population 
. of the USSR fell not by 14 million as S. Prokopovich presumed, but by 22 to 
25 million from a total of 197 to 200 million during the period 1941-45. In addi- 
tion, this does not take into account the natural increase during the war years. 


- These figures of 175 million for 1946 can be confirmed by reference to the 
elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on February 10, 1946, when 
101.7 million voters were registered throughout the Soviet Union. The ratio of 
adult to non-adult population (ander 18) according to the census of January 17, 
1939 was 100 to 75. This gives a factor of 1.75 which, multiplied by 101.7 million 
equals 177,975,000 — a figure somewhat greater than 175 million. The difference of 
almost three million can be explained by the fact that in 1946 there was a sharp 
drop in the birth rate as a result of the war. Every attempt to establish the size 
of the Soviet population at the beginning of 1946 presumably ignored the heavy 
casualties among the civilian population during and the sharp fall in the birth rate 
after the war, with the result that the ratio of adult to non-adult population 
changed much more than during the same period of World War I. 


‘The Soviet handbook quotes information on the catastrophic fall in the birth 


rate and rise in infant mortality during and immediately after the war. This was 
reflected in the 1951-56 school attendance figures. 


Soviet Wartime and Postwar Birth-Rate Figures and their Relationship 


to 1951—56 School Attendances 
(Number of Pupils t Four-Year Primary Schools) 


Cities and Towns Rural Arcas Total 
1940-41 .... 5,330,000 (100%) 16,040,000 (100%) 21,370,000 (100%) 
1950-51 .... 6,140,000 (115%) 13,530,000 (84%) 19,670,000 (92%) 
1954-55 .... 5,100,000 (96%) 7,600,000 (47%) 12,700,000 (60%) 
1955-56 .... 5,700,000 (107%) 7,900,000 (49%) 13,600,000 (66%) 


NOTE °1940-41 us taken as.basic year for companson. 

SOURCE: Neredsos kòoz pastes SSSR (The National Ecooooy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 224. 

In 1947 the Soviet postwar birth rate began to rise, hence the increase in the 
number of pupils for the 1955-56 school year. The relative drop in the number 
of pupils in the first four grades, pupils born during the war years, was almost 
. 40% in comparison with the prewar years 1940-41. 


Children born in the period 1930-33, which includes the years of forced 
collectivization and the artificial famine of 1932-33, entered grades 1 to 4 in the 
1940-41 school year. During the 1940-41 school year not all the children living in 
those territories annexed by the USSR in 1939-40 (West Ukraine, West Belo- 
russia, Bessarabia, North Bukovina, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania) were enrolled 
in Soviet schools. The Transcarpathian areas of the Ukraine were completely 
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excluded. Hence the fall in the birth rate of the USSR during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years was even greater than the indicated 40%. 


The following figures can be taken as more or less correct: 11.5 million 
wounded, 5 to 5.5 million killed and died from wounds received, 2 to 2.5 million 
died in captivity. These figures are higher than those available in the United 
States, which put Soviet losses at 3 to 3.5 million.®® They are obtained by taking 
the most reliable figure from official Soviet sources: the number of wounded. 
They are based on the ratio 1: 2.1 of the number of those who died directly 
or of wounds to the total number of wounded. This is the ratio for the German 
Army during World War I.2 For World War I, this figure was 1: 2.35 for 
the French and 1: 2.39 for the German Army.?? Our result corresponds to the 
official Soviet statistics of seven million dead.**, The difference is that approxi- 
mately two million who died in captivity must be added to the 5 to 5.5 million killed 
in battle. Soviet calculations do not do this. In any case, the discrepancy between 
the latest official population figure and estimates made by non-Soviet scholars 
cannot be explained as war losses. 


No official Soviet sources are E on the ratio of the adult population 
(over 18 years) to the non-adult population at the beginning of 1946. However, 
information is available on the size of the population of the USSR on April 1956, 
its growth during the last six years, and the number of voters registered at the 
elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the supreme soviets of the 

‘union republics throughout the postwar years. Given this, it is possible to estimate 
the ratio of adult to non-adult population for the period January 1, 1950 to 
January 1, 1956. 


At the elections for the supreme soviets of the union republics on February 27 
and March 6, 1955, 123,178,000 voters were registered as having participated.*4 
During the period February 10, 1946 to February-March 1955, the number of 
voters rose from 101,718,000 to 123,178,000.%5 The average annual increase in 
the electoral roll during these nine years was 2,384,000. If this annual increase is 
added to the number of electors on March 1, 1955 (123,178,000) then the adult 
population for April 1956 would be 125, 562, 000. Since the number of voters 
registered comprise approximately the whole adult population of the USSR, then 
the figure of 74,638,000 non-adults is obtained by subtracting this total from the 
total population of 200,200,000. Hence the adult population now comprises 
62.78% of the total population as compard with 56.37% in 1937.28 According to 
the census of January 17, 1939, the adult population of the USSR was 58.3% of 
the total.?? 


20 G, C. Marshall, War Reports, Philadelphia, 1947, p. 266. 

31 K, Assmann, Deutsche Sckicksalsfabre, Wiesbaden, 1950, p. 527. 

22 5, Toubert, Etude statistique des pertes subies par les français bendant la guerre 1914- 1918, Heads p.3. 
23 Prasda, February 10, 1946, 

24 Tyrestia, March 3, 4, 10, 12, 1955. 

25 Thid., February 14, 1946, 

28 Thid., December 15, 1937. 

27 Pravda, June 2, 1939, 
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These figures indicate that there has been a considerable change as a result of 
the war in the ratio of adults to non-adults. Civilian losses were considerable, 
particularly among children. The differing estimates as to the size of the population 
of the USSR can be explained by insufficient attention to these losses and to the 
decline in the birth rate. Besides a sharp change in the age structure of the popula- 
tion from 1939 to 1956, there have also been changes in its distribution. In some 
republics the population has surpassed the prewar figure; in others it has dropped: 


The Population of the USSR by: Union Republics 


Jenuary 17, 1939 1940 1956 

RSBSR cision istered ..  107,700,0001 107,900,000 112,600,000 
Ukrainian SSR... 42,000,0002 41,000,000 40,600,000 
Belorussian SSR ......... 10,500,0003 9,200,000 8,000,000 
Uzbek SSR woe. cece ee eee 6,280,000 6,300,000 7,300,000 
Kazakh SSR wow... cece ee 6,150,000 6,200,000 8,500,000 
Georgian SSR ........... 3,540,000 3,600,000 4,000,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ....... 3,210,000 3,200,000 3,400,000 
Lithuanian SSR .......... 3,000,0004 2,900,000 2,700,000 
Moldavian SSR........0.. 2,500,000° 2,500,000 2,700,000 
Latvian SSR oaeee. 1,950,0008 1,900,000 . 2,000,000 
Kirghiz SSR ..... ee. eee 1,460,000 1,500,000 1,900,000 
Tadzhik SSR ....... A 1,490,000 1,500,000 1,800,000 
Armenian SSR oi... ccc eee 1,280,000 1,300,000 1,600,000 
Turkmen SSR aeea ` 4,250,000 1,200,000 1,400,000 
Estonian SSR iaaea. 1,200,0007 1,000,000 1,100,000 
Katelo-Finnish SSR ...... 470,000 500,000 _ 600,000 

Total se biwiecescuslectis _ 193,980,000 191,700,000 200,200,000 


Se ne ee por in On SSR- 

3 In 1939 the population of the present Ukranian SSR was 42,000,000. According to the census of 1939, the population was 30,960,000 
in the then Uknunian SSR up to September 17, 1939, the day the USSR mvaded Poland 

3 Ths is for the present Belorussian SSR Within the former boundaries, up to September 17, 1939; the population was 5,500,000 


© in 1939 the population of the present Latran SSR was 1,950,000. 
7 ln 1939 the population of the present Estonian SSR was 1,200,000. 


SOURCE: Naredwee khogyaistro SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Statisucal Handbook pablshed by the Central Statistica 
Administration of the USSR, Moscow, 1956. 


Ifwe use as the basis for comparison the population living on the present territory 
of the USSR, we must remember that it was 193,980,000 in 1939, and not 191,700,000 
as stated by Soviet sources. It follows then that the population of the USSR rose not 
by 8.5 million as the table shows, but by 6.2 million by 1956, Further the population 
of the Ukraine dropped by 1.4 million. The population of the Belorussian SSR 
fell from 10.5 million to eight million and not from 9.2 million as stated by the 
Soviets. The reference in the Soviet handbook that 1.4 million persons lived in 
those territories of the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR which were ceded to 
Poland by the treaty of 1945 does not mean that this figure can be subtracted 
from the total, since the majority of the population in these areas was resettled in 
the Ukrainian and the Belorussian SSR’s after the transfer to Poland.’Moreover, 
538,000 Ukrainians and Belorussians were resettled from Lublin Province.?® 


238 Yu, Barbarg, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya Polshi (An Economic Geography of Poland), Moscow, 
1952, p. 15. 
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The figures for the other union. republics are more or less correct particularly 
since the German population of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia was evacuated to 
Germany in 1940. The largest increase during the period was in the RSFSR, 
where the population rose by 4.7 million. The largest percentage and numerical 
increase was in the Kazakh SSR from 6.2 million to 8.5 million, or almost 40%. 
‘ The population of the Kirghiz SSR rose by 400,000 or more than 27%. In other 
union republics the increase was as follows: 300,000 (20%) in the Tadzhik SSR, 
300,000 (23%) in the Armenian SSR, 400,000 (11%) in the Georgian SSR, . 
200,000 (7%) in the Azerbaidzhan SSR, 200,000 (8%) in the Moldavian SSR. 


Population shifts can be noted by studying the size of the adult population 
throughout the period from the figures published after every election. The changes 
in the adult population of the Soviet Union and the union republics from 1938 
to 1955 can be ascertained. No figures are available for the war years 1940-46 or 
the immediate postwar period 1946-48. One can only compare the number of 
voters registered at the elections of June 1938 as the last prewar figures available, 
February 1946 as the first after the war and February to March 1955 as the most 
recent. The following tables show the movement of the adult population: 


Number of Voters Registered in the Union Republics 


1938 1946 ' 1955 

RSFSRv...ccceeeee eee 60,124,838 56,851,348 70,568,608 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 23,637,871 20,613,669 : 25,369,390 . 
Belorussian SSR ......, 5,803,901 1 4,043,284 4,963,476 
Uzbek SSR n.n... 3,437,225 3,106,589 3,930,365 
Kazakh SSR 0...0. 2,987,846 3,302,139 4,456,004 
Georgian SSR ........ 1,898,041 1,941,151 2,367,525 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, .... 1,572,346 1,420,360 1,904,600 
Lithuanian SSR ....... 1,786,333 1,378,951 1,650,116 
Moldavian SSR ....... 1,561,872 1,294,667 1,521,300 
Latvian SSR ..... eects 1,429,781 1,248,411 1,438,650 
Kirghiz SSR .......... 793,966 778,951 1,084,816 
Tadzhik SSR ......... 764,783 725,536 964,784 
Armenian SSR ..... .. 611,649 _ 643,733 882,081 
Turkmen SSR ........ 655,722 622,843 ` 780,456 
Estonian SSR ......... 875,276 770,899 8789306 
Karelo-Finnish SSR ... 244,020 210,011 417,438 

Total Mewisucned: 108,185,470 101,717,686* 123,177,915 


* The total figure for 1946 includes 2,765,144 voters outside the borders of the USSR. In 1955 all voters, including those 
beyond the boundaries of the USSR, were distributed among the Union Republics 


SOURCE: /xpertss, June 1938, February 1946, March 1955, 

The last table shows the changes in the adult population in the individual 
union republics and the USSR as a whole. It declined sharply with an average 
decrease throughout the Soviet Union of 6% for 1946, if 1938 is taken as 100%. 
The adult population of the Belorussian SSR fell by 30.3%, Lithuanian SSR by 
27.48%, Moldavian SSR- by 16.52%, Karelo-Finnish SSR by 13.75%, Ukrainian | 
~ SSR by 12.85%, Latvian SSR by 12.82%, Uzbek SSR by 12.60%, Estonian SSR 
by 11.88%, in each case more than the average for the Soviet Union. 
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In the RSFSR the adult population fell by 5.83%, in Tadzhik SSR by 5.17%, 
in Turkmen SSR by 5.3%, in Kirghiz SSR by 2.83%, that is by less then the 
average for the USSR. The adult population actually rose in the Georgian SSR 
by 2.12%, Armenian SSR by 5%, Kazakh SSR by-10.66%. 


Changes in the Adult Population of the Soviet Union 


1946 1955 

(Percentage of 1938 Populetion) in Absolute Figures) 

RSFSR ...... 0.00005 94 116 + 10,443,770 
Ukrainan SSR ....... 87 107 + 1,731,519 
Belorussian SSR ..... 70 86 — 840,425 
Uzbek SSR ...... oe 87 114 + 493,140 
Kazakh SSR .......4. 111 149 + 1,468,158 
Georgian SSR ....... 102 125 + 469,484 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 91 121 + 332,254 
Lithuanian SSR ...... 73 92 — 136,217 
Moldavian SSR ...... 83 97 — 40,572 
Latvian SSR ......... 87 101 + 8,869 
Kirghiz SSR ......... 97 137 + 290,850 
Tadzhik SSR ........ 95 126 + 200,001 
Armenian SSR ....... 105 144 + 270,432 
Turkmen SSR ....... 95 119 + 124,734 
` Estonian SSR........ 88 100 + 3,030 
Karelo-Finnish SSR .. 86 171 + 173,418 
Total ........... 94 114 + 14,992,445 


Considerable changes in the population structure of some of the republics 
and in the USSR as a whole are revealed. During and after the war tens of millions 
moved, many millions of whom did not return to their former place of residence. 
The demographic processes in the Soviet Union have resulted in changes in the 
composition of the age groups of the USSR. In the Estonian SSR, for example, 
children up to the age of seven years accounted for only 60,000 or 5.45% of 
the population. This indicates that the birth rate fell to 7.8 per 1,000 or one third 
of the average of 25.9 per 1,000 in the Soviet Union. 

Such processes have led to important changes in the national composition of 
the Soviet population and to even greater changes in the union republics. This 
question we hope to discuss in a future article. Yu. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 
Some New Data on Soviet Trade 


The publication in July 1956 of The National Economy of the USS R, a 262-page 
volume of statistical information, has given students of Soviet affairs the first ` 
substantial information on the state of the Soviet economy in 20 years. This does 
not mean, of course, that the Soviets had been ignoring statistics in all these 
years. The importance of statistics. in the Soviet system can be judged from the 


"1 Narodnos kbogyaisivo SSSR. : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Anes of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical.Compilation), Moscow, 1956, 262 PP. 
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fact that Lenin once said that socialism was primarily accounting, while Stalin 
added that accounting without statistics was senseless. The absence of statistical 
data merely means that the Soviet government did not want its own people or the 
West to receive detailed information on the subject. Because of this, for many 
yeats students were obliged to make their evaluations of the economic processes 
taking place in the USSR from meager information provided piecemeal in the’ 
press. The main sources included the annual report of the Central Statistical 
Administration, which gave details on plan fulfillment, laws on the approval of 
the state budget and the budgets of the union republics, speeches of officials at 
Party congresses and sessions of the Supreme Soviet. Figures were sometimes 
included in newspaper and magazine articles, although as a rule Soviet writers 
restricted themselves to data that had been officially approved. 


For the period of World War I the only important source of information on 
the Soviet economy was Voznesensky’s The Wartime Economy of the USSR 
During the Patriotic War.* However, even this was fragmentary, although under 
_ wartime conditions it is doubtful whether the Soviets were able to give completely 
accurate figures. After the war, information became very scarce. Almost invariably 
Soviet sources began to quote percentage indexes—production increases, domes- 
tic trade turnover and income in comparison with either the previous year, or 
with a year taken completely at random. The absolute figures on which calculations 
were based were frequently not published, thereby rendering the percentage 
information of little value. , 


As a result, the announcement of the publication of a new source of material 
raised considerable general interest, although hopes that it would contain all 
the data necessary for a serious study of the Soviet economy were not justified. 
For one thing, the present book is considerably smaller than the 1936 one, The 
Socialist Construction of the USSR, which comprised 1,000 pages of fine type,® 
while The National Econcmy of the USSR has but 262 pages, of which 14 do not 
deal with the Soviet Union at all. The book p the following nine sub- 
divisions: 

1. A summary section of 34 tables, TN includes certain demographic 
information and the basic indexes for the development of the national economy 
as a whole, basic funds, national income, wages, peasant income, and $0 on. 

2. Industry, 71 tables. 

3. Agriculture, 52 tables. 

4. Capital construction, 16 tables. 

5. Transportation and communications, 22 tables. 

6. The numbers of workers and specialists and the training of, qualified 
workers, 14 tables. 





2 N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomiya SSSR v period otechestvennot voiny (The Wartime Economy of 
the USSR During the Patriotic War), Moscow, 1948. 

3 Sotsialisticheskoe stroitelstvo SSSR. : Statistichesky exbegodark (The Socialist Construction of the USSR: 
A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1936. 
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7. Trade, 21 tables. 
8. Culture, 24 tables. 
9. Health services, 7 tables. 


There is little doubt that a complete picture cannot be obtained from the 
limited data given in the book. However, the introduction states: “Numerous 
statistical data not included in the present book will be published by the Central 
Statistical Administration in trade statistical books, while more detailed data on 
the union and autonomous republics, krais and oblasts will be published in books 
being prepared by local organs of the Central Statistical Administration of the 
USSR.” 

It is regrettable that much information is again given in percentages, not in 
absolute figures. Naturally, they have a certain value, since they show specific 
statistical increases and decreases; but, as already indicated, the absence of 
concrete figures for the base years considerably lessens the worth of the whole. 


Foreign Trade 


Of the 21 tables in the trade section, only one deals with Soviet foreign 
trade. It outlines the pattern of imports and exports in percentages for the years 
1913, 1928, 1950, 1954, 1955. Although in itself the table cannot give a full 
picture of Soviet foreign trade, especially in view of the absence of absolute 
figures, it at least does indicate the general changes that have taken place over 
the past 40 years. It also reflects to a certain extent the changes in the economic 
structute of the state. 

To quote an example of the shortcomings of this table, Soviet exports for 
1955 are given as follows:* 


Machinery and Equipment ....... 22.1% 
Fuel, Raw and Other Materials .... 59.9% 
Grala ceo ceed esas eee ied 10.3% 
Consumer Goods ........6.000 6s 7.7% 


Of these, the largest section is “Fuel, Raw and Other Materials,” which 
comprises 59.9% of the total. This section is itself subdivided as follows: 
F Coal ee 1.3% 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products. 6.4% 
i Ferrous and Non-ferrous Metals... 15.2% 


Lumber 0... 0c eee c eee eee eens 3.2% 
Other Timber 0.0.0... eee ee 1.5% 
Conon. seranti eana aa 11.3% 
Flax Fiber 1.0... sec ee eee eeeeees 0.1% 
Fg Gosia sandals pee eealys 1.5% 

Toler suren cece eee eees 40.5% 


Thus, 19.4% of the exports in this category remain unaccounted for. 


The position is similar in the case of imports, where 22.2% of the “Fuel, 
Raw and Other Materials,” totaling 48.0%, were also not accounted for. 


£ Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cis., p. 217. 
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Retail Trade 


Of the 20 tables devoted to domestic trade, the most interesting are those 
which illustrate the volume of retail trade, the extent of kolkhoz trade, the 
general structure of trade and the indexes of state retail prices. The volume of 
retail trade on the state and cooperative levels (not including the kolkhozes, 
- however) is given for the years 1928, 1932, 1937, 1940, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
` 1954 and 1955 in current prices. Of these only the first four have hitherto been 
available outside the Soviet Union. 


The new figures given are:5' 


1950...0...0., 359.6 Billion Rubles 
1954.......... 379.8 ,, » 
1952o is 393.6 p » 
€ - 1953: i aie 430.7 4 n 
j 1954 aia 481.9 » ” 
- 1955......65.5 501.5 ,, » 


1947 (Fourth Quarter) 0.0.4. 100 
1948 e a e Tea 83 
March 1, 1949 Lare 71 
March 1, 1950 ........ eee eee 57 : 
March 1, 1951 ,alasareecree 53 
April 1, 1952 .........cee eee 50 
April 1, 1953 ........cceee eee 45 
April 1, 1954 ............0085 43 


Readjusting the figure to 1950 as a base, the following picture is received for 
retail trade from 1950 to 1955: ` 


Billion Rubles Index Rate of Increase 
A950. cs cn yen 630.9 100 = 
1951.......... 716.6 114 14 
1952.......... 787.2 125 . 10 
1953... ccs eee 957.1 > 152 22 
1954.. 1,120.7 177 16 
1955... 1,166.3 185 4 


This index is somewhat lower than the index for the increase in the physical 
volume of retail trade, which is as follows:7 


1950.ean 100 1953. 153, 
1951.ean 115 1954... 181 
Ly eee 126 1955... .eceaee 189 


Thus, the rate of increase has been dropping some. This is further borne out 
by the total retail trade.during the first six months of 1956 as given by the Central 
Statistical Administration.® This figure was 256.0 billion rubles, 2.4%, more than 


© Ibid., p. 202. 

© Thid., p. 211. 

7 Thid., p. 203. ; ' í i 
8 Radio Moscow, August 2, 1956. f 
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the corresponding period for 1955. This report stated that the total volume of 
. retail trade for the first six months of 1956 was 5% more than in the first half 
of 1955. This indicates that in the first half of last year the volume of trade was 
somewhat less than in the second half. 


Kolkhoz Trade 


Figures are given for the proportion of state, cooperative and kolkhoz trade 
in the total trade. Of most interest are the figures for kolkhoz trade, since under 
the Soviet economic system there is no great difference between state and co- 
operative trade. Kolkhoz trade, on the other hand, based on the voluntary sale 
of surplus produce by the. kolkhozes and particularly individual kolkhozniks is 
in effect a different form. The following table gives the proportion of kolkhoz 
trade to the total:® 


N 
‘ 





Although there has been a decline in the role of kolkhoz trade in the general 
supply of goods compared with the prewar period, these figures show that a 
considerable amount of trade is done by the free kolkhoz markets, the importance. 
of which becomes even clearer from the table given for the share of kolkhoz 
trade in the total sale of foodstuffs :#° 


à 1940.ean 20.2% 

, 1950......00.. 18.1% 
1954........04 15.2% 

1955.ean. 15.1% 


- Thus, although the proportion of kolkhoz trade has dropped 36%, compared 
. with the ‘total trade for 1940, in foodstuffs the drop has been only 25%. 


Trade Structure 


The table- giving the relationship of foodstuffs and other commodities 
to total*state and cooperative trade (excluding the kolkhozes) is important 
because it gives an indication of the population’ s material well-being, since a 
comparatively large proportion of foodstuffs is an indication of a poor population. 
Some data on the structure of trade has already been available.11 However, the 
new figures, which cover the period from 1937, show that there have been 
certain changes in this structure, indicating that supplies to the population have 
slightly improved. The following’ table shows these changes, as a percentage 
_ of the total :12 


° Narodnoe khozyaistro SSSR, op. cita, 2 206. 

19 bid. 

U Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, Nos. 8, 11; Sovetskaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 5. 
12 Sovetskaya torgoslayay 1956, No. 5, p. 36. 
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1937 1940 1950 1954 1955 


Foodstuffs .......eccees een eeee 63.1 63.1 58.4 54.8 55.2 
Cloth, Clothing and Footwear .. 18.0 18.8 24.7 26.6 25.4 
Other Commodities ........... 18.9 18.1 16.9 18.6 19.4 


Thus, more than half the purchases in the socialized sector are of foodstuffs. 
This proportion is even bigger if we take into consideration the fact that kolkhoz 
trade accounts for more than 15% of total food purchases. Yet, in the United ` 
States, as even Soviet economists admit, the share of foodstuffs in the total turn- 
over (not including the sale of automobiles, spare parts and gas) was only 39% 
in 1953.13 


Price Indexes 


It has already been noted that in the postwar period average prices for all 
goods dropped 57% between the first quarter of 1947 and April-1, 1945. The 
prices of foodstuffs dropped 62%, other commodities 47%. The biggest drops 
among foodstuffs were for grain and bread (67%), animal fats (67%), sausages 


(65%), meat and ponltry (64%); among the other commodities, the biggest: | 


drops were for rubber footwear (80%), matches (70%), tobacco (61%). The 
smallest drops were for woolen cloth (11%) and clothing (18%). However, 
even though there is a considerable difference between 1955 and 1947 prices the 
former are still 30-45% higher than prewar prices. Thus, 1955 total prices are 
38% higher than the average for 1940, foodstuffs 41% higher, other commodities 
34%. If comparisons are made with prices for the end of 1940 instead of with 
the average for the whole year the increases ate 34%, 37% and 30% respectively. 

State prices are fixed, and thus do not reflect the relationship between supply 
and demand. The pressure of demand is reflected in the price index for the kol- 
khoz market which showed a slight increase for the period 1940-55. The hand- 
book does not give the index for kolkhoz market prices during World War I, 
but it is known that these prices were very high during that period. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan prices were as follows: (1940 = 100): 


1950 1954 1958 
Graig cic cere ene 128 109 114 
Potatoes 6.2... eee eee TI 109 105' . 
Meats and Fats onses 93 105 114 
Milk and Milk Products. 92 110 113 
All Commodities ....... 104 107 111 


In sum, the picture given by the new book differs but little from that formed 
about Soviet trade from the meager data gleaned from the few sources previously 
available. Although the new figures give a number of fresh starting points for 
analysis, it must be stressed that the number'and extent of the indexes given 
leaves much to be desired. E. A. Glovinsky 





13 Narodnoe khoxyaistoo SSSR, op. crt., p. 215, 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


ao? Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 13 and 14, 1956, 


In their current attempts to look like democrats the Soviet leaders are being 
compelled to give more and more attention to questions of democratic principles. 
The editorial of Number 13 entitled “The Building of Communism and Soviet 
Trade Unions” deals with one such question. 

Certain “shortcomings” of these organizations during the Stalin era are 
stressed. The perversion of the trade unions, it is alleged, was a direct result of 
Stalin’s policy. This is contrasted with the Lenin formula that the trade unions 
are a “school of management, a school of economy, a school of Communism.” 
The Lenin formula is used as a further attack on Stalin: “At one time the erroneous 
opinion existed that after the victory of socialism the role of the trade unions 

would supposedly be reduced, and that the trade unions have not yet found their 
place.” 

The article points out that even now da arguments are still heard. This 
would indicate that a considerable number of the Party leaders are continuing the 
Stalinist practice. 

But while speaking of new tasks facing the trade unions, the Soviet leaders are 
not forgetting the old ones, which in fact, are still being considered of prime 
importance: ““The most important task of the trade unions is to increase the role 
of production conferences.” 

These “production conferences” are to ensure increased labor productivity, 
tighter discipline and so on. Consequently, the part of the trade unions in building 
up the state is still to urge the workers on constantly in order to squeeze the 
maximum work from them. In essence there has been no change. 

The article by S. Mezentsev “Conviction is the Basic Method of the Party’s 
Leadership of the Masses” is written for the large army of Soviet propagandists. 
It is a directive on how current propaganda ought to be carried out in order to 
make the masses have faith in the instructions issued from above. Emphasis is 
laid on the need for systematic work at all levels. Mezentsev insists that only then 
can the fulfillment of measures introduced by the state be ensured. As an example, 
he quotes the need for arousing the masses for an all-out development of the 
campaign for raising corn: “In those oblasts, raions and republics where Party 
organizations have energetically set about publicizing corn, excellent results have 
been achieved.” 

Mezentsev does not limit his call for agitational work to the corn campaign. 
The whole article, by showing the limited success attained by propaganda in the 
- USSR, is a call for improvement. Complaints are made regarding the shortage of 
propagandists, the unsatisfactory nature of their work and finally the lack of 
interest of the majority of them in political education. 
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Continuing their struggle against the cult of the individual, the Soviet leaders 
have withdrawn from circulation leading works, suchas the official history of the 
Party. To date no new textbooks have appeared. The propagandists have no 
official guides, while the interest of the people in political indoctHagtoe is 
declining steadily. 

A. Lavrishchev’s “The Scientific and Technical Coopetation of Socialist 
Countries” deals with economic cooperation among the’ Soviet bloc countries. 
The Kremlin is endeavoring to control not only the political, but also the eco- 
nomic life of the satellites, not always an easy task since many of these countries 
have been accustomed to other economic principles. However, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, in their attempts to keep firm hold on the guiding reins, constantly 
reiterate that the Soviet Union is giving these countries considerable assistance in 
their industrial development. Particular stress is laid on Poland, first, because 
Poland’s industry is already well developed, and second, because of the serious . 
discontent there, which may flare up again in open hostility. 

‘In all, three quarters of the article are devoted to the question of Soviet aid 
to other countries, including China, Yugoslavia and East Germany. This constant 
' harping on aid is intended to show that these states are under not only the polit- 
ical, but also the economic tutelage of the USSR. 


The article by V. Pokshishevsky “On the Economics and Geography of the 
Atomic Industry of the Capitalist Countries” is partially connected with the 
previous article, inasmuch as it shows the same desire to play the leading role in 
this new and important branch of the economy-—the obtaining and processing 
of atomic raw materials. Of course, when speaking of the atomic industry it is 
impossible to limit oneself to the socialist countries: the countries of the West 
must also be taken into consideration. This article aims at showing the defects in 
the economics of the atomic industry in the United States and other countries, 
thereby implying the superiority of the USSR in this sphere. After quoting much 
data on the mining of uranium ore, the economic basis on which this new branch, 
of industry is developing in various countries, and on the production forces in 
this industry, Pokshishevsky asserts that: “The atomic industry in the capitalist 
world still remains in its entirety.a branch intended to maintain the armaments _ 
race.” : 

In spite of the numerous technical data and statistics quoted, the article pursues 
political aims: “The struggle of nations for: peace demands constant attention 
to the present condition...of the atomic industry in different countries, and 
of the careful study of the trends in its development.” 


Since Stalin’s death the Party’s central organ has frequently devoted space to 
articles of a philosophical nature; Kommunist now discusses questions which 
earlier were not considered Party problems. Previously Stalin assumed the sole 
right to examine such problems, and theoretical works appearing in the- Soviet 
press had to be based on his theses. The section “Lectures and Consultations” 
contains an article by B. Kedrov entitled “The Law of the Negation of Negation.” 
It is, in effect, an analysis of one of Stalin’s theses. This law, originally formulated 
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by Hegel, is being given a wide interpretation by the present theoreticians of 
Marxism-Leninism, who have not omitted to point out that Hegel had given the 
law an idealistic basis. Purely abstract judgments are linked with contemporary 
Soviet practice: “The law of the negation of negation and the actual dialectical 
interpretation of negation as a factor of development has a particularly great 
practical importance for scientific Marxist criticism.” The author considers it 
important, since a number of philosophical theses must now be corrected. He 
advocates materialism, Marxism and Marxist dialectics, which does not always 
coincide with Hegelian dialectics. Thus he states: 

Dreadful mistakes in the activities of several of our philosophers are explained 
by the fact that the Leninist principle of the Party spirit of philosophy was incor- 
rectly interpreted as an indication that the scholars of capitalist countries, including 
naturalists who make philosophical statements from positions of idealism and agnos- 
ticism, are unable to contribute anything valuable to physics, chemistry, biology and 
§0 On. ' 

This assertion is directly linked with the line now being taken on science, 
history, literature and the arts. The Soviet press is devoting much space to the 
question of the restoration of the truth, Kedrov’s article at first glance appears 
to facilitate this. process in the sphere of philosophy, but it is quite clear that a 
truth is being restored only when it serves the interests of the present Soviet 
leaders and helps strengthen the impression of democracy. 


A review of the Weissbuch der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands über den Ver- 
botsproxess vor dem Bundesverfassungsgericht in Karlsruhe, published in Düsseldorf in 
1955 is not so much a review, as a protest against the banning of the West German 
Communist Party. The account of the legal proceedings is used as an excuse to 
depict Western Germany as a country without a democratic constitution where 
force can be used against political parties. The West German government is accused 
of every possible sin, particularly of harboring military designs : “Having instituted 
legal proceedings against the Communist Party of Germany, the West German 
-militarists and avengers have aimed at removing one of the main obstacles in the 
path of reviving German militarism.” 


* 


ì The tactical measures of the collective leadership have set the Soviet press and 
theoreticians the difficult task of justifying steps which at times contradict not 
only the policy of the previous period but even Lenin’s teachings. 

The leading article of issue No. 14 “To Strengthen the Leadership of Party 
Propaganda” discusses the tasks of Party education and propaganda, further 
complicated as they are by the denunciation of the cult of the individual and the 
new policy of coexistence. 

In general, the article presents little which might be termed new, but occa- 
sionally short, revealing remarks are inserted. For example the slogan of coexist- 
ence is.accompanied by the reservation that “The peaceful coexistence of coun- 
' tries with different social and political systems does not at all mean the peaceful 
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coexistence of socialist and bourgeois ideologies. As is known, any weakening of 
socialist ideology leads to a strengthening of bourgeois ideology.” Such a reser- 
‘vation means that the Soviet leaders are possibly worried by the influence that 
this slogan may have on the satellites. 

Letters received by the editors show that many Party members are using the 
_ campaign against the cult of the individual to question the value of Stalin’s 
theoretical works and some even wish to remove his name from the list of Com- 
munist theoreticians. Kommunist states that “In examining this question, it must 
be said first of all that it would be a mistake to interpret the criticism of the cult 
of the individual as a condemnation of the works of J. V. Stalin, one of the 
leading Marxist theoreticians.” Thus, Stalin has only been partially dethroned, 
and his works are maintained because they put forth ideas that are in keeping 
with the line followed by the current Soviet leaders. 

Similar ‘remarks point to the new role of Party education: “The Kiev Party | 
city council acted correctly when it introduced into the curriculum of a branch 
of the Marxist-Leninist evening university a course on Marxist-Leninist esthetics 
instead of a course on the economics of industrial enterprises for participants in 
literary and artistic work”. 

Three articles discuss questions which were later answered in practice. A. 
Sobolev’s “On the Parliamentary Form of Transition to Socialism” is intended 
to justify this new theoretical line. The arguments are. essentially a revision of 
Lenin’s main teachings. The earlier theory that the parliamentary struggle “was 
completely correct in its time” is linked with the change of historical conditions 
which have created “practical opportunities” to exploit the parliamentary 
struggle. A characteristic formula is quoted: 


Marxist-Leninists consider that the parliamentary struggle ensures the transition 
to socialism only if it is a form of development of revolution depending on the mass 
revolutionary movements of the proletariat, of the workers, if the masses ‘of the 
people are solidly unified around the working class led by its foremost unit, its van- 
guard, and if the opportunistic elements carrying out a policy of conciliation with the 
reactionaries are decisively rebuffed. 


Although the qualifications render the parliamentary path almost meaningless, 
it is intended for those countries with non-Communist socialist, trade-union and 
other workers’ organizations. It is hoped that the new principle will further con- 
solidate such organizations with a view to their possible use in the interests of 
world revolution. 

The Communists had hoped for unity, but found that thee were divided, as 
Poland revealed. The Polish Communist Party has decided to go its own way 
without reference to the Soviet Central Committee. However, under the cover 
of a democratic front the Soviet leaders are still endeavoring to preserye at least 
the formal right to aggressive action or sharp measures. The term “peaceful 
coexistence” is not to be interpreted as the rejection of the class struggle, and 
Sobolev writes: ‘““Marxists-Leninists in their time came to the conclusion that in 
these historical circumstances the most expedient course giving results is a forcible 
political upheaval—primarily in the form of an armed uprising.” : 
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Unfortunately, the example proved to be Hungary, and the aggressive role of 
the USSR was confirmed. 


E. Zhukov’s “The Suez Question Cannot be Solved by Methods of Colo- 
nialism” discusses the aggressive intentions of the West, singling out the United 
States: “Concerning the government of the USA, it is trying to mask its aggressive 
intentions. In reality the ruling circles of the USA are not only strenuously trying 
to provoke conflicts, but are even taking upon themselves the initiative in the 
organization of an international plot against Egypt and its sovereignty.” The 
position of the USA turned out to be the very opposite and another example of 
Soviet casuistry was revealed. 


Ya. Feigin’s “The Distribution of the Productive Forces of the USSR in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan” discusses the creation of new industrial centers and regions 
and the removal of others to the East: Siberia and Central Asia. The problem 
has been raised before and the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages the removal of a 
considerable percentage of industry and agriculture. 


A further theme is brotherly cooperation with China and the exploitation of 
the Amur River. The aims are obviously strategic despite the attempt to attribute 
such grandiose measures to the desire to strengthen the economy of the national 


republics. ‘ A.Gaev 


Inostrannaya literatura 


Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 
Published monthly in Moscow. Issues Nos. 6 and 7, 1956. 


In the 1920’s and 1930’s the magazine [nostrannaya literatura was a publication 
of original interest for the Soviet reader, since good translations of many leading 
Western writers were published in it. At that time, it must be added, social and 
political ends were much less important than they are today. However, after the 
First Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers, at which its rigid statutes were 
drawn up and approved, /nostrannaya literatura gradually disappeared from the 
scene. A campaign was launched against “fellow travelers” and only foreign 
literature considered 100% ideologically acceptable had any chance of penetrating 
the mass of new laws and decrees. This situation eventually led to the magazine’s 
disappearance just before World War IJ. After the death of Stalin, the question 
of its republication was raised at the Second Congress of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, and in 1955 the magazine began to appear again. 

Some of the first numbers of the new postwar publication included Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea, which had once been referred to by Pravda as advo- 
cating savageness and imperialist brigandage. The last two numbers have contained 
The Quiet American, by Graham Greene. However, Jnostrannaya literatura 1s not 
satisfied with merely publishing a novel by the English author: Issue No. 7 
contains the opinions of Soviet writers and critics, which showed a distinct 
tendency to try and draw Greene into the Soviet camp, to make him an ally or 
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at least a fellow traveler. Suitable extracts are quoted and only the two works 
which appear to serve this end are mentioned—The Quiet American and The 
Heart of the Matter. His remaining works, including The Power and the Glory, are 
ignored. ‘The contents or the so-called “message” of the two books is distorted 
to such an extent that several critics even call him an anti-Catholic writer. 


Greene is a free writer, and although he may accept something in its entirety, 
he can nevertheless criticize individual details. He can allow himself the luxury 
of a complex attitude, in which love and attachment are mingled with repulsion 
and even with hate. He can appear to reject the object of his beliefs, only to make 
the reader more convinced of his truthfulness and sincerity because of his in- 
direct approach. In short,,Greene, like most writers in the free world, is a complex 
phenomenon, and it is comparatively simple to stress a particular aspect of his 
work by selecting fitting pass and completely ignoring everything to the 
contrary. 


This is the Soviet Prad to The Quiet American and The Heart of the Matter. 
The former is presented as anti-American, afd indeed there are anti-American 
features in it. But there are, for example, anti-French elements in War and Peace, 
and anti-German in Dostoevsky’s The Gambler, yet these cannot be considered the 
main features of these works. Soviet criticism, however, is restricted by the 
political demands of a totalitarian state. ; 

One critic, A. Anikst, argues as follows: - E 

The attitude of Graham Greene to the war is in many ways that of a pacifist;, 
he presents himself as a writer for whom death, the shedding of blood, and killing © 
are something quite unacceptable. Perhaps this is why only one single phrase has 
slipped into the novel about the reprisals allegedly carried out by the Vietnam army 
of liberation against the population of Southern Vietnam. This phrase is pronounced 

with repugnance and an inner shudder by a French pilot who is carrying out on the 
orders of his command the senseless and cruel destruction of peaceful citizens. 

The pilot speaks of the atrocities of which he has heard as if in justification of his 

own inhuman actions. But neither Fowler [the main character, an English journalist] 

nor the author refute him. This is an even greater pity since the author maintains 

. by the whole logic of the novel that the North Vietnam army, carrying out the 
struggle for the liberation of its country from the colonizers, is bringing the desired 
peace to the whole Vietnam people. 


The final remarks of Anikst are not worth considering, since there is no 
question of Greene sympathizing with the Indo-China Communists. Moreover, 
whenever anything that can be interpreted in this way appears in the novel, it 
usually betrays such naivity on the part of the author that even the Communists 
would not have stated it in those terms. In general, the novel is “ideologically 
inconsistent,” and commenting on it is a hazardous task. As a critic restricted by 
a totalitarian outlook, Anikst cannot understand that the rejection of one thing 
does not mean the acceptance of its opposite. Greene does not like what Europeans 
are doing in Indo-China, but this does not mean nat he sympathizes with the 
Communist cause. 
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A further point is that Greene’s pacifism is unacceptable to the Soviet critic, 
since Communist dialectics assert that no act is good or bad in itself. If it is 
carried out by a capitalist, then it is bad, if by a Communist, it is praiseworthy. 
The point is not that killing is not allowed, but that only Communists may do it. 
The objections to Greene’s pacifism arise from this. ' 

The Englishman Fowler is treated in the same way: the desire to interpret 
him in a manner favorable to the Communist line, and to make the complex 
simple. Greene has created a living figure, but Soviet criticism wishes to see it as 
as puppet, and is worried when it acts in a manner incompatible with Communist 
thought. The drama is played out against a philosophical and ethical background. 
Two questions are posed: can a man kill under any circumstances, and can he 
stand aside and remain neutral in moral questions? To expound his ideas Greene 
takes a person who reacts to events as one would expect: sometimes with con- 
fusion, sometimes with indignation, sometimes with joy or even with complete 
indifference. Another critic, A. Startsev, draws the conclusion: 


However, Fowler’s political consciousness is in a rudimentary state, while his 
moral protest is being stifled [by] alcohol and opium. And he complains that he 
finds life in the world sad. Thus, if the novel contains an obvious political lesson 
for the reader, the hero of the novel does not draw this lesson for himself and ends 
his intellectual and practical searches on a note of tiredness. 


Finally, on the religious plane Greene is indisputably a pupil of Kierkegaard 
and other existentialists of this type. He is a Godseeker. Moreover, he is seeking 
the living God, not a philosophical generalization or abstraction. He would 
probably say as Pascal said before: “The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob, but not the God of the philosophers.” 


It is clearly foolish to ignore completely novels such as The End of the Affair 
and The Power and the Glory, which have been widely acclaimed as Greene’s 
masterpieces. However, V. Izakov ignores these novels which show Greene the 
Catholic, and sees in Ths Heart of the Matter only an unmasking of Catholicism. 


A. T. Lanina can only comment: 

Thus, the writer, not seeing historical perspectives, not believing in the ability 
of may to embody in life his strivings and dreams, shows the inhumanity of religion 
—and at the same time turns for hope and consolation to that same religion. 
Exceptions to the rule have obviously been made in printing such writers as 

Greene and Hemingway, since usually only the works of Communists or fellow 
travelers are published. This has been particularly the case with foreign authors, 
whose works must fall within the framework of social realism if they are to be 
printed. 

The longest article is the movie script by the Italian writers, Guiseppe de 
Santis, Elio Petri, Gianni Puccini, The Road a Year Long. One is struck by the 
obvious class consciousness of the characters who act only as their political 
consciousness orders them to. The script relates how out-of-work inhabitants of 
an Italian village decide voluntarily to build a road from the village to the nearest 
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town and how the town council finally agrees to pay them for the work. Such 
an occurrence is not impossible but mntortunately the authors preface their tale 
as follows: 


Events similar to those recounted by us, and moia of other similar events 
take place daily in the settlements, towns end villages of both Southern and Northern 
Italy. They indisputably form a new and essential aspect of our national history. 


This is of course nonsense. 


The script also shows the present Communist emphasis on smiles and love of 
peace. Thus, the capitalists are not drawn as sympathetically as the workers and 
peasants, but nevertheless they are respectable people. They are not exploiters 
and it would be possible to live with them, provided they were given a push 
from time to time along the road of social progress. The satire is in a minor key, 
and even the village priest is shown as a not unfavorable character. 


The remaining literary works in these two numbers are of little interest. Much 
’ more worthy of attention are the articles, especially that of D. Zaslavsky: “Bout- 
geois Critics on Dostoevsky.” Zaslavsky’s main aim is to prove that Dostoevsky 
has always been respected and printed in the Soviet Union. He completely 
ignores the true state of affairs and the complaints of several writers at the Second 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers that Dostoevsky was always frowned 
upon in the USSR. Zaslavsky sharply and unjustifiably criticizes Western literary 
figures who have written on Dostoevsky and accuses them of intentionally and 
systematically falsifying the writer’s literary and artistic characteristics. He main- 
tains that Dostoevsky is still being subjected to persecution in the West and is 
valued there only as a reactionary philosopher and prophet. He writes: 


Contemporary bourgeois ériticism of Dostoevsky, as a rule, cannot even please 
[the reader] with private remarks. This criticism is above all vulgar. Put at the service 
of anti-Soviet propaganda in the cold war, it has reduced all the artistic creation of 
Dostoevsky to his political views, which were also falsified. This criticism states 
with stupid primitiveness that Dostoevsky is a great writer because his philosophical 
and political views are reactionary! These views are considered not only an impor- 
tant, but the only criterion of the value of his works. Such vulgar criticism ‘proves 
its own meatal poverty. 


The article is an attempt to show how Dostoevsky ought to be approached 
in order not to violate the current Party line. Thus, only such sources as Nenes 
Deutschland, L? Humanité and other Communist publications can satisfy Zaslavsky. 


The non-Communist world publishes Dostoevsky not for political reasons, 
but because the majority of people read and will continue to read Dostoevsky as 
they read Tolstoy, Chekhov and Gorky, all great writers. One presumes that a 
cultured person ought to know something about the great Russian classics. How- 
ever, the Soviets have not published a complete edition of Dostoevsky’s works 
during the last thirty-nine years, but realizing that they have not succeeded in 
erasing his name from the public mind, they have now begun to eee him 
again, although with certain reservations. 
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Each issue contains short notes arranged by country and intended as a 
chronicle of cultural life throughout the world. But the section is arranged to 
give the impression that everything interesting and worthwhile in this sphere is 
taking place in Communist countries or else is the work of fellow travelers in the 
West. No other literature, drama or music exists apart from that which is “pro- 
gressive.” The notes report the “struggle of the progressive intelligentsia of 
America for its rights,” the anti-American feelings of the progressive circles of 
Western Germany and other countries of Western Europe, and a plenary session 
of the Union of Chinese Writers. 


The general condemnation is that everything of any merit and value in 
Western literature is consciously ignored, although during the last two years 
much-of interest and of high quality has been published, with which the Soviet 
reader would doubtless like to acquaint himself. In this respect, Jaostrannaya 
literatura has fallen down in its self-imposed task of informing its readers of every- 
thing of interest abroad. This in itself is proof enough of the limited scope of 
any relaxation of the regime that may have taken place recently. 4, Kashin 


Voprosy ekonomiki 
Organ of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Published monthly in Moscow. Issues Nos. 4 and 5, 1956. 


Issue No. 4 of Voprosy ekonomiki is devoted in part to the 86th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s birth. Of the-four articles dealing with Leninism, the most 
interesting is A. Koryagin’s “The Lenin Plan for Building Communism in 
Action.” The author maintains that Lenin developed the theory that a socialist, 
even a Communist society could be developed in a single, isolated country, partic- 
ularly Russia. His assertion that the Lenin cooperative plan implied a rapid and 
compulsory collectivization of agriculture is, to say the least, a controversial 
statement. At the same time, however, Koryagin has the courage to point out 
that as yet several of Lenin’s more important theories have not been put into 
practice in the Soviet Union. He particularly stresses Lenin’s slogan that “Com- 
' munism is Soviet Authority plus Electrification,” and asserts that the electri- 
fication of Soviet industry is still behind that of many capitalist countries, while 
in rural electrification the USSR is far behind. He reminds his readers of Lenin’s 
statement that labor productivity must necessarily be greater under socialism 
‘than under capitalism, but adds that this state has not been attained in the USSR. 
He deplores the fact that Lenin’s advocacy of material incentives for increasing 
output and his advice that reliance should not be placed exclusively on the political 
consciousness of the workers have been forgotten recently. 


In sum, this article is a rather bold ideological criticism of Soviet reality, 
while at the same time paying due respect to the new cult of the individual 
directed toward Lenin. It is worthy of note that when talking of Communism 
in action Koryagin particularly emphasizes that “the main feature of our era is 
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the spread of socialism beyond the confines of one country and its transformation 
into a world system.” 

Also of interest in connection with the new reverence of Lenin is G. Deborin’s 
article entitled “The Lenin Principle of Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems.” Commenting on various speeches made by Lenin ` 
concerning the era during which capitalism will be replaced by socialism and on 
the creation of the Soviet economic basis and military potential, the author 
strives to express these points in such a way as to make it look as if Lenin himself 
had propounded the idea of coexistence. Deborin sharply criticizes Western 
journalists for declaring that peaceful coexistence is only a Soviet tactical maneu- 
ver. At the same time, however, he cannot but insist on the need for a contin- 
uation of the ideological struggle, since “a compromise between bourgeois and 
Communist ideologies is impossible.” 

The remaining two articles on the Lenin theme, V. Cheprakov’s ‘“Lenin’s 
Theory of the Uneven Development of Capitalism and the Aggravation of 
Contradictions Among Imperialists Since the War,” and E. Karnaukhova’s 

“Lenin’s Agrarian Program During the First Russian Revolution,” contribute 
nothing new and are of little interest. 

An important theoretical article in this issue is Ya. Feigin’s “Problem of 
Technological Progress and the Location of Soviet Industry.” The author’s main 
thesis is that technological development is the determining factor in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Soviet industry, particularly in the gravitation of in- 
dustry eastward. He singles out new techniques in geological surveying, electri- 
fication and the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes as the most 
important factors in the process of industrial redistribution. However, in making 
the location of industry depend upon technological advancement, Feigin dis- 
regards such factors as the availability of natural resources, labor, and distance to 
markets, all of which are of no less importance. This makes the article somewhat 
one-sided. 

A. Karavaev’s “The New Method of Planning and the Long-Term Plans of 
the Kolkhozes” is devoid of originality. It gives an unconvincing account of 
Party measures designed to improve Party guidance of agriculture based on 
Lenin’s teachings, the harm done by overcentralization, and the advantages of the 
new methods of planning kolkhoz activities drawn up in 1955. 

“The Disintegration of the Colonial System of Imperialism” by V. Vasileva is 
political rather than economic. It describes the struggle of nationalist movements 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, for which it expresses moral support in the 
usual propagandistic tones. 

In the section “Lectures and Consultations” G. Evstafev’s “The Steady, Growth 
of the Productivity of Social Labor is an Economic Law of Socialism” contrasts 
the rates of increases in productivity in the USSR with those of Western countries. 
It is claimed that Soviet achievements in this sphere outstrip the West’s. The 
author gives the average annual increase of labor productivity in Soviet industry 
during the First Five-Year Plan as 8.9%, during the Second as 12.7%, during the 
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Fourth as: 13.2% and during the Fifth as 7.6%. The increase in agriculture 
_ between 1913 and 1954 was threefold. 

The aim of the article is to prove by reference to Marx, Engels and Lenin 
the advantages of the socialist system, under which labor productivity is bound to 
increase. Although asserting that the Soviet Union has overtaken the leading 
West European countries as far as labor productivity is concerned, Evstafev 
nevertheless points out that the USSR is lagging far behind the United States. 
This leads to an attack on American production methods. The article gives 
the impression that labor productivity is still a difficult problem for the Soviet 
government. 

This issue also includes an article by M. Terentev entitled “On the Question 
of Calculating Production Costs on Kolkhozes ;” an extensive review of M. Rozen- 
tal’s book Questions of Dialectics in Marx’s “Das Kapital,” (Moscow, 1955); and 
bibliographical lists of recent literature on economics published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and by Romanian and Bulgarian publishers. 


* 


Issue No. 5 opens with an article by B. Ponomarev entitled “The Present 
International Situation and the Struggle for the Unity of the Workers’ Move- 
ment.” This article advocates that Communist and socialist parties and trade 
unions unite in accordance with the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress. 
This is in keeping with the current drive for the creation of “popular fronts” and 
the “parliamentary road” to the conquest of power in the nations of the free 
world. 

L, Berri’s “Specialization and Cooperation in Soviet Industry in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan” shows that the author is well informed on relations between 
individual enterprises throughout the USSR, and numerous examples of speciali- 
zation and cooperation are given. The author strongly supports the division of the 
country into economic regions and proposes that republic and local governments 
be given a freer hand with planning. He states that in some instances the price 
system hinders the development of rational specialization, and he hails the recent 
decision to allow the directors of enterprises to accept outside orders, provided 
that production plans have been fulfilled. 

Ya. Kuperman’s “On Increasing Labor Productivity in Building in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan” gives some interesting data on the Soviet building industry. 
The author admits that, whereas in all other industries labor productivity increased 
on the average six times between 1928 and 1954, in the building industry it 
increased only four times. The 1951-55 plan was to increase productivity 55%, 
but the ‘actual increase was only 45%. Analyzing the reason for the failure, 
Kuperman states that the use of prefabricated parts, concrete blocks and walls 
is still lagging. For example, in Moscow only 2% of total construction is pre- 
fabricated. The author also complains that the labor discipline of building workers 
is not satisfactory: the average worker works only 274 days a year instead of the 
planned 286, while labor turnover amounts to 50—60% of the labor force, only 
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33% of the workers remaining in the industry for more than two years. The cost 
of using machinery is very high, and consequently mechanization is very low. 
The author maintains that if the building industry is to meet its targets for the 
current Five-Year Plan these faults will have to be overcome. 

N. Vasilev’s “Problems of Increasing the Production and State Deliveries of 
Potatoes and Vegetables” is a detailed account of this branch of Soviet agri- 
culture. The author admits that the present situation is unsatisfactory, primarily 
for economic reasons. 

This issue also contains a translation from the Chinese of an article. by Liu 
Tsai-hsing entitled “The Problem of the Geographical Distribution of Industry 
During the First Five-Year Plan of the Chinese People’s Republic,” which was 
first published in China at the end of 1955. The author states that Chinese planners 
base their decisions on the location of industry on five principles: (1) production 
must be brought nearer to the source of raw materials, fuel, labor and markets 
in order to shorten hauls and lower costs; (2) industry must be developed in the 
backward agricultural regions in order to raise their living standards to the level 
of the national average; (3) industry must be built up in the regions inhabited 
by the national minorities in order to make them economically on a par with the 
majority people; (4) regional specialization and division of labor must ensure the 
technical and economic independence and autarky of China; (5) industry must be 
situated deep inland for defense considerations. The author says that 70% of the 
large industrial enterprises, construction on which is slated to begin during the First 
Five-Year Plan, will be situated in the heart of the country, and only 30% in the 
maritime provinces. 

The article “Certain Changes in the Industrial Production of the Capitalist 
Countries” by the late Ya. Segal contains a touch of objectivity when the author 
demands that Soviet economists pay more attention to such aspects of indus- 
trial competition between the Soviet and capitalist blocs as the latter’s techno- 
logical progress, the switch from coal to gas and oil, the increase in electrical 
output,the growth of the machine-building industrv,the development of automation 
and remote control, the use of new metals and alloys, the boom in the chemical 
industry and the production of various synthetics. He hints strongly that the 
Soviet Union is lagging in the development of these industries. Segal gives two 
main reasons for the steady growth of the capitalist countries’ economies’ and the 
absence of serious depressions since the war: first, the growth of defense industries 
and an increase in government orders for armaments, and, second, the need to 
replace capital equipment worn out during the depression of the thirties and 
Warld War II. Although he views the present boom as temporary, he does not 
predict a depression. / 

In the “Lectures and Consultations” section there is an article by G. Akopyan 
entitled “The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation,” which touches on the 
- theory of the absolute and relative pauperization of the proletariat under cap- 
italism. The author admits that Engels and Lenin were not always consistent in 
the attitude toward the absolute aspect, but he nevertheless believes that there is 
absolute impoverishment of the working classes in capitalist countries today. 
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B. Belkin in his article “Should the National Income be Treated in This Way?” 
argues with the views propounded by M. Bor, another analysist of the national 
income, in an article published in Voprosy ekonomiki in 1954. Belkin claims that 
Bor failed to recognize the category of value under the socialist system and there- 
fore misunderstood the theory of national income accounts. The dispute centers 
on such problems as the evaluation of agricultural output and the definition of 
productive and unproductive labor in transportation and commerce. In general, 
the article is too abstract and formal and contributes little to the understanding 
of the way Soviet national income accounts function. 

A long article by G. Korenyugin entitled “Experience in the Calculation of 
Costs of Kolkhoz Production” deals with a theme now being debated at length 
in the Soviet press. The problems of the unprofitability of the kolkhozes and the 
lack of incentive for the kolkhozniks in the development of the so-called social 
economy are still unsolved. The author suggests that the situation could be 
improved by changing the system of calculating production costs. Korenyugin 
reproaches those economists who only list the unresolved problems of kolkhoz 
economy without attempting to find a solution. He makes the comment that 

‘deductions cannot be made on the basis of material provided by kolkhoz ac- 
counting since it has serious shortcomings. 

This issue concludes with an article by V. Lyubimova, “The Saar;” a review 
of a new collection of articles on a book The New System of Planning in Action, 
which deals with agriculture and was published in 1956; a review of I. Kuzminov’s 
book State Monopolistic Capital, published in Moscow; and a review by I. Blyumin 
of Joseph A. Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis, published in New York, 
1954. Blyumin praises, to a certain extent, Schumpeter’ s work and his collection 
of eones but sharply criticizes his interpretations. Vsevolod Holubnychy 
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BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.3, 1956, 
166 pp. in English). 
Issue No. 3 contains the following articles: “The 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 4, 
197 pp. (in Belorussian). 

This issue contains the following articles: M. 
Volatsich’s “The Population of Western Belo- 
russia and Its Resettlement between Modem 
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Population ‘of Western Belorussia and Its Resettle- 
ment in Poland and the USSR,” by Mikola 
Volacié; “Kupala in Fact and Fiction,” by S. 
Stankevič, which contains a translation of three 
of his poems by Luba Terpak; “Education in the 
Belorussian SSR and Communist Doctrine,” by 
H. Niamiha; “Religion in Belorussia Today,” by 
Len Haroška; “Belorussian Industry and the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan,” by S. Kabyš and “Soviet 
Methods of Labor Discipline,” by T. Dauledin. 
There is also a “Chronicle of Events” of recent 
happenings in the Belorussian SSR and an account 
of the cultural activities of the Belorussian emigra- 
tion. Most of the articles in this issue have already 
appeared in Belorussian. 


Poland and Belorugsia;’? S. Stankevich’s “The 
Genuine and the False Kupala;” S. Kabysh’s 
“The Harvest and State Grain Procurements in 
1955 in the USSR;” T. Davlechin’s “Soviet 
Methods for the Achievement of Labor Discipline 
before the Twentieth Party Congress;” L. 
Garoshka’s “The Present Position of Religion in 
Belorussia;” G. Nyamiga’s “Soviet Nationality 
Policy in Belorussia in the Light of N. Vakar’s 
Work;” M. Kulikovich’s “Training for the Arts 
in the Belorussian SSR.” 

A chronicle of events is introduced for the first 
time in this issue. It deals with: the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Komsomol of the Belorussian 
SSR; the Twenty-second Congress of the Belo- 
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russian Communist Party; the Second Congress 
of Composers of the Belorussian SSR; more rigid 
control over the Belorussian population; the Belo- 
russian Skarina Scientific Association; the Belo- 
rassian Institute of Science and Art. 

Most of the articles in this issue will appear in 
No. 3 of the Belorussian Review in English. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 2, 
160 pp. (In English). 

As in the first issue, No. 2 contains articles, 
reviews of recent works on the Caucasus, bibliog- 
raphies and a, chronicle of the most important 
events which have taken place recently in the 
Caucasus. 


1956, 


To “Soviet Nationality Policy in the Caucasus,” | 


the author, K. Kandelaki, concludes that the 
Kremlin’s nationality policy is one of force and 
that the peoples of the Caucasus have not given 
up the struggle for justice, for their national 
independence and freedom. 

In “The Voluntary Adherence of Kabarda 
(Eastern Circassia) to Russia” A. Namitok con- 


", siders the decree issued by the Kabarda Oblast 


Committee of the Party on May 25, 1955 dealing 
with the need to mark in July 1957 the 400th 
anniversary of the joining of Kabarda and Russia. 
The article shows that there was no voluntary 
joining of Kabarda and Russia but that the union 
was carried out by force, by gradual conquest, 
and has never been genuinely accepted by the 
Kabardinians. The author utilizes a large body of 
literature, including that by Russian researchers, 
and succeeds in showing the degree to which 
history is falsified by Russian historians, 

A, Khachatrian’s “The Armenian Theater 
through Soviet Eyes” is a critical analysis of 
George Goyan’s two-volume 200 Years of the 
Armenian Theater. The first volume is concerned 
with ancient Armenian theater and the second 
with its development in the'Middle Ages. Khacha- 
trian throws light on the faulty methods used by 
several Soviet art critics and historians of art in 
their works and highlights the mistakes Goyan 
has made due to the employment of such methods. 

D. Souz’s subject, “The Decline in Azerbaid- 
zhan Opera,” is at present attracting public 
attention both in Soviet Azerbaidzhan and among 
Azerbaidzhanians in emigration. The author 
makes scholary use of Soviet and other sources to 
illustrate that the decline in the art is a result of 
the Soviet system. 
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R. Adighe’s “Circassian Cultural Life” gives 
the reader a clear picture of the present state of 
language, literature, art and music among the 
Circassians, whose territory has been forcibly 
divided into one republic and two oblasts. The 
first part of the article deals with the Circassian 
language, with its various dialects, and its litera- 
ture. The author refutes the unfounded assertions 
of the Bolsheviks that the Circassians acquired a 
written language only under the Soviets and 
insists that the linguistic policy of the Soviets in 
the North Caucasus is not directed at furthering 
the development of national cultures and lan- 
guages, but at their weaking and final elimination. 


Of interest to scholars is the transcription given 
by the author of existing Circessian alphabets. 
This transcription does not contain diacritics, 
which complicate writing. 


* 


DERGI, No. 5, 1956, 128 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: Mirza 
Bala, “The Communist Understanding of History 
and the Fate of the Turks Enslaved by the Sovi- 
ets;” Dr, E. Kirimal, “Genocide in the Crimea;” 
Ramazan Karcha, “Genocide in the Northern Cau- 
casus;” M. B. Mehmedzade, “The Soviets’ Policy 
of Annihilation in Azerbaidzhan;” A. Popluyko, 
“The Social Distribution of Industry and the 
Economic Development of the National Repub- 
lics;” Paul B. Henze, “Politics and the Alphabet 
in Cencral Asia.” 

The issue also contains a detailed bibliography 
and a “Chronicle of Events.” 
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DERGI, No. 6, 1956, 128 pp. (in Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Mirza Bala, “The Repressed Peoples in the Soviet 
State System;” H. Koch, “The Twentieth Party 
Congress and the Nationality Problem in the 
USSR?’ R. Yakemchuk, “Soviet Foreign Policy 
in the Light of the Decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress;” S. Tekiner, “How the History 
and Culture of Azerbaidzhan is Being Distorted;” 
N. Galay, “New Trends in Soviet Military 
Doctrine;” A. Uselis, “Railroad Transportation 
in the Southern Caucasus;” and M. Tacmurat, 
“Has Mukhitdinov’s Turn Come?” 


The issue also contains a bibliography and a 
“Chronicle of Events.” 


? + 


UKR.AINLAN REVIEW, No. 3, 1956, 160pp 
(in English). 

This issue contains articles that have already 
appeared in Ukrainsky zbirnyk, No. 2, 1955 and 
No. 5, 1956, These articles are as follows: “The 
Views of M. Volobuyev and V. Dobrohaiyev 
and Party Criticism,” by V. Holubnychyj; “The 
Union for the Liberation of the Ukraine,” by 
V. Plyushch; “Educational and Pedagogical 
Aims of the Union for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine,” by L Krylov; “Mazeppa and Soviet 
Historiography,” by B. Krupnytsky; “The Econ- 
omy of the Ukraine Today,” by A. Poplujko; 
“Conditioned Reflexes and Despotism,” by 
A. Hirsh; and “A Case of ‘Voluntary’ Resettle- 
ment,” by A. Kravchenko. 

There is also a section containing notes and 
reviews. 

x 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 6, 1956, 200pp, 
(in Ukrainian). 


This issue of the Ukrainian Review contains the 
following articles: E. Glovinsky’s, “The Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR and the Soviet Economic System;” V. 
Plyushch’s “Social Insurances and Social Security 
in the USSR;” V. Holubnychy’s “The Present 
State of the Ferrous Metal Industry in the Ukraine;” 
V. Dubrovsky’s “The Latest Soviet Interpre- 
tation of the History of the Ukraine” and D. 
Solovei’s “The National Policy of the Soviet 
Party and Government in the Ukraine in the Light 
of the most Recent Facts.” 

A bibliography of Institute publications in 
Ukrainian for 1954-56 is appended. 


* 
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UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 7, 1956, 186 pp. 
(in Ukrainian). 


This issue of the Ukrainan Review contains the 
following articles: E. Glovinsky, “The Sixth 
Five-Year Plan and the National Economy of the 
Ukraine;” M. Globenko, “The Official Inter- 
pretation of the History of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Literature;” F, Pigido, “Ukramian-Jewish Rela- 
tions in the Years of the Revolution: 1917-1921 ;” 
V. Plyushch, “Medical Education and Science 
in the Ukraine;” O. Yurchenko, “One View of 
American-Russian Relations;” S. Protsyuk, “The 
Kakhovka Hydroelectric Station and the Great 
Dnepr Project;” and A. Kravchenko, “Collecti- 
vization in the Kirghiz SSR.” 


M. Gloviosky examines the Soviet directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, quoting many figures 
as points ‘of information. He concludes that 
nothing new is introduced into the national 
economy of the Ukraine. 


Globenko analyzes in detail the Outlne of the 
History of Ukraintan-Soviet Literature, published 
in 1954 in the USSR by the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature. 


Pigido discusses Ukrainian-Jewish relations 
throughout the centuries, pointing out that their 
development was normal except for the anti- 
Jewish pogroms during the years 1917-1921. 
A. Margolin is quoted in support of his thesis. 

Plyushch gives a short historical review of the 
development of medical studies in the Ukraine 
and Ukrainian emigration. He appends a bibliog- 
raphy of Soviet publications for 1955. 


Yurchenko polemicizes with D. Dalin on the 
question of past and present relations between 
America and the Soviet Union. 

The Kakhovka hydroelectric station has been 
called one of the great building projects of Com- 
munism and Protsyuk examines this question 
from historical, economic and technical points of 
view. 

The final article by Kravchenko gives a detailed 
picture of collectivizatton in the Kirghiz SSR. 
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’ VESTNIK, No. 20, 1956 (In Russian). 


This issue opens with an article “The Jubilee 
of Professor P. L. Kovankovsky,” dedicated to 
the 80th birthday of the Institute’s oldest member. 
It gives a short outline of his career and activities. 

The “Articles” section opens with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “Stalinism as Pictured by Khrushchev.” 
The author reviews Khrushchev’s depiction of 
Stalin’s crimes and then goes on to discuss how 
Stalin usurped power within the Party. He ana- 
lyzes the history of the Yezhov purges and finally 
describes the present Party secretary’s account 
of Stalin’s moral and political make-up. 

A. Polezhaev’s “The Growth of Industrial 
Resources of the Soviet Unton in the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan” gives a critical analysis of Soviet 
industry since the T'wentieth Party Congress and, 
on the basis of Soviet statistics, concludes that the 
exploitation of the iron ore centers and building 
of iron and steel works in Kazakhstan is being 
carried out more slowly than the government 
would like. 
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K. Krylov’s “The Twentieth Party Congress 
and the Problem of Labor Productivity in 
the USSR” compares labor productivity in 


the Soviet Union and the so-called capitalist - 


countries, giving the reasons that the levél 
attained by the former ıs much lower than that 
in the latter. The author cites particularly tech- 
nical, administrative and organizational causes and 
concludes that the collective leadership itself has 
no great faith in its ability to solve the problem. 

“The Attitude of the Soviet Authorities to the 
Work of Dostoevsky” by V. Speransky traces the 
way that Soviet literary criticism has gone from 
complete negation of Dostoevsky’s works to 
accepting them with certain exceptions. 

“The Dostoevsky Anniversary Celebration in 
the USSR” by I. Rzhevsky is a continuation of 
the previous article’s main theme, this time 
illustrated by a description of the official cele- 
brations. 

The Section “Notes” opens with a translation 
of a report compiled by Dr. I. Lazarevich at the 
request of the International Union for the Fight 
Against Tuberculosis. Entitled The Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis in the USSR” it shows 
that this campaign has slackened off considerably 
although there appears to be no real reason. 

“A Contribution to the, History of Relations of 
the‘ Soviet Government «with the Church in the 
Far East” written by “E.N.” outlines Soviet 
polcy toward the church. The author gives 
numerous examples to show that the authorities’ 
approach is one of merciless oppression. 

Another article on religion 1s Father D. Kon- 
stantinov’s “Trends in Orthodox Church Liturgy 
in the USSR,” which shows that there are 
distinct signs of the beginning of a spiritual 
renaissance in Russia. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” section con- 
tains short reviews of Max Eastman’s Reflections 
on the Failure of Socialism, Pierre George’s L’ économie 


de PURSS, Jean Romeuf’s L'teonomie planifée, the ' 


magazine Ostexropa-Recht, E. Simmon’s Continuity 

` and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought, 1. Ebren- 
burg’s The Thaw, and the The Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, Nos. 8, 9 and 10. There is 
also a bibliographical index of the latest literature 
on the Soviet Union and Communism. 


x 
I, KRYLOV, The Educational System m the 
Ukraine. Series I (Printed Editions), No. 28, 
96 pp. (In Ukrainian). 
This work mainly covers the period from 1917 
through 1930, but includes an introductory para- 


t 
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graph discussing the struggle for the Ukrainian 
school prior to 1917. The first chapter deals with 
the educational system in the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic in the years 1917-19. Many of the theses 
propounded are supported by reprints of docu- 
ments as well as photocopies, 


The remaining chapters deal with 1920-30 and 
again a large number of documents are repro- 
duced, such as instructions issued by the People’s 
Commissar for Education and plans for public 
education. 


The book concludes with an account of the 
principles governing the unified all-union edu- 
cational system. ` 


* 


D. KONSTANTINOV, Tis Struggle of the 
Russian Youth in the USSR in Defense of the Church. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions). No. 45, 78 pp. 
(in Russian). 

This work is based on the author’s personal 
experience in church work in the USSR and is in 
many respects of a documentary nature. Legal, 
semi-legal and illegal aspects of church activity in 
the USSR from 1920 through 1930 are outlined. 
The attitude of the Soviet government to this 
activity by the younger generation and the struggle 
between the church and state are discussed. There 
is a description of the conditions under which 
Soviet youth was forced to carry out church 
work in the years before, during and after World 
War I. The conclusion is drawn that religious 
life is still very much aliye in the USSR and that 
the young members of the Orthodox church are 
one of the most important factors in the struggle 
for fature freedom. ‘This is supported by docu- 
ments, including the procedure for reception into 
the religious seminaries and academies of the 
USSR. 


* 


VASYL CHAPLENKO, Bolsbesik Linguistic 
Polscy. Series II (Mimeographed Editions). No. 47, 
74 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


A short introduction discusses the conception 
of a linguistic policy in general and the theoretical 
aims of Bolshevik national linguistie policy. From 
numerous literary examples the author takes points 
favoring the oppressed nations but unfavorable 
to the Bolsheviks and vice versa for examination. 
Information is given on the conflict between 
Communist theory and practice in linguistic policy 
and on its recent characteristics: 


+ 


V. TOTOMIANTS, Some Notes on the History 
of Russian Economic Thongbt. Series II (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions). No. 48, 52pp. (In Russian). 


_ This book consists of several sketches of the 

development of Russian economic thought, 
' mainly in the sphere of cooperatives. The first is 
a short review of economic science from its 
beginnings to date. A. I. Chuprov, L. N. Tolstoy, 
P. A. Krapotkin and V.I. Lenin, whose views 


have had an influence on the theory and practice 


of economic life, are discussed in outline. 


, 
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O. YURCHENKO, The Nature and Function 
of the Soviet Federative Forms. Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 31, 136 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


The author begins with a review of the ideolo- 
gical and philosophical premises of federative 
state forms which touches on the problem of the 
federative state and its historical mission. State 
formations in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are considered as forms in the develop- 
ment of the national state. Further subsections 
treat the unitary and federative principle of the 
structure of national states, trends in the political 
and juridical development of federative forma- 
tions, the problem of federalizing multi-national 
states and so on. 

- Then follows a discussion on the problem of the 
state and its territorial organization in Marxism 
and Communism. The author examines Marxist 
and Communist theories on the state, the prin- 
ciples of centralization in the Soviet state and the 
difference between Western and Soviet federation 
systems. 

Further sections discuss the historical formation 
of the Soviet state, sovereignty as defined by 


Soviet law with particular reference to its federa- 


tive aspeats, the USSR as a state unit as expressed 

in the organization of a central power and local 

organs, and the component parts of the Soviet 

federative state, which is divided into union 

republics, autonomous oblasts, and auton- 
, omous republics, 


, 


A, KOTSEVALOV, Sovet Studies of Ancient 
Slavery and Slave Uprisugs. Series I (Printed 
Editions). No. 30, 64 pp. (In Russian). 


This work examines a discussion which took 
place in the magazine Westnik drevnes istorii on 
the decline of the slave system. The conclusion 1s 
drawn that Soviet historical studies have no clear 
and completely scientific theory on the subject, 
since Soviet historians do not base their con- 
clusions on facts, but on prepared formulas from 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. They have no 
exact definition of the conception of slavery in the 
ancient world, nor are they able to answer the 
question as to whether slave labor was the only 
means of production. Slave and peasant risings 
before 300 A. D. are discussed in view of dis- 
agreements between Soviet historians on the 
importance of uprisings under Spartacus, in 
Egypt, on the Danube and in other states. 


* 


SEVENTH CONFERENCE of the Institute 
for the Sindy of ths USSR : “Report on the Soviet 
Union in 1956.” Munich, 1956, 218 pp. (In 
English). 

This is a collection of articles based on reports 
delivered at the Seventh Institute Conference 
held in New York on April 28—29, 1956. This 
conference dealt with questions concerning the 
Soviet Union in 1956 and touched upon a variety 
of topics related to the decisions taken by the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The conference was divided 
into three sessions: The first analyzed the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress and Soviet agricultural and 
nationality problems; the second was devoted to 
current developments in Soviet science, arts and 
literature; the third discussed Soviet policies in 
Asia and in international economics. The articles 
provide a background for an understanding of 
current Soviet policies and present to the reader 
an analysis of the events which have given risc 
to these policies. 
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‘CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1956 


1 Soviet timber industry delegation headed by 
Minister of the Timber Industry of the USSR 
G. M. Orlov leaves Moscow for Canada on 
return visit. 

Chinese film festival opens in Moscow. 

‘A. Gromyko receives Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor Boldotsky in connection n with the presen- 
tation of credentials. 

Artists of the Bolshoi Ballet headed by 
Deputy Minister of Culture of the USSR 
V. Pakhomov leave Moscow for London. 


2 Shepilov leaves Moscow for New York to 
participate in Security Council meetings on the 
Suez question. 

Soviet pilots take ships through the Suez 
Canal for the first time. 

_ _ Report published of the arrival in Moscow of 

Sudanese Ambassador to the USSR Mohammed 
Hamad el Nila. p 

Congratulatory telegram from Voroshilov, 
Bulganin and Shepilov to Chinese Govern- 
ment on the seventh anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic published. 

Boldotsky presents his credentials to Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Sunteme 
Soviet of the USSR L S. Koditsa. 

Delegation of Yugoslavian writers leaves 
Belgrade for Moscow. 

Group of Egyptian writers arrives in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko receives el Nila in connection with 
the presentation of credentials. 

3 Report published of the arrival in Moscow of 
Libyan trade delegation for talks on Soviet- 
Libyan trade for 1956-57. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of the All-Indian Cooperative 
Union headed by Minister of Agriculture 
Dr. P. Deshmukh. 

Burmese cultural delegation headed by the 
Minister of Education and Culture arrives in 
Moscow. 


4 Group of American businessmen leaves the 
US for the USSR. 
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Greek government representative arrives in 
Moscow. 

Representatives of American hybrid corn 
seed manufacturers arrive in Moscow. 

Trade agreement signed in Moscow between 
the USSR and Austria for 1957. 

Burmese women’s delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

El Nila presents his credentials to I, S. 
Koditsa.. 


Head of the Serbian Orthodox Church arrives 
in Moscow. 

Group of Swiss journalists leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Protocol on scientific and technical cooper- 
ation between the USSR and Yugoslavia signed 
in Belgrade. 

Report published of granting of 100 million 
rubles’ credit by the USSR to Hungary for 


_ 1957. 


Tito leaves the USSR for home. 

Group of Yugoslavian writers arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of the foundation of insti- 
tutes for research on instrument construction 
and automation in the Georgian SSR. 

Gromyko receives Greek government repre- 
sentative, 


6 TASS report published on talks between the 


Soviet and American governments on the 
atomic question. 

Report published of the discovefy of two 
large metal deposits in eastern Kazakhstan. 

Iranian delegation arrives in Moscow for a 
conference on quarantine and plant protection. 

Soviet-Romanian friendship month inaugu- 
rated, 

Report published of the ending of session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Kirghiz SSR. 

Reception of delegation of the Central 
Committee of Hungarian Workers’ Party in the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive Indonesian 


parliamentary delegation. 
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Mikoyan receives Greek government repre- 
sentative. - p F 
7 Japanese government delegation headed by 
Prime Minister Hatoyama leaves Tokyo for 
Moscow to continue talks on normalization 
of Soviet-Japanese relations. 
Statement by Tito on his return to' Yugo- 
slavia from the USSRspublished. 
International chess tournament opens in 
Moscow. 


8 Group of Old Bolsheviks arrives in Bucharest. 

Greek government representative leaves 
USSR. 

Pervukhin receives chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Commission of Swedish Riksdag 
H. Hallen. 

Nasser receives Soviet agricultural dele- 
gation headed by Soviet Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture D. Rasulov. 

All-anion congress of therapeutists opens in 
Moscow. | 

9 Protocol on aspects of trade relations between 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Burma signed in 
Rangoon. 

Sentence passed on participants in Poznan 
riots published. g 

Statement of Soviet Foreign Ministry oñ the 
question of the reinclusion of Tangier in 
Morocco published. / 

Indonesian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Warsaw. 

Deputy Minister of the Ferrous Metal 
Industry of USSR F. A. Merkulov dies. 

10 Delegation of British power specialists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Shepilov’s speech of October 8 on Suez 
question at the Security Council published. 

Delegation of Komsomol Central Committee 
headed by Secretary V. Semichastny arrives in 
Belgrade. 

Report published of reception of delegation 
of the Swiss Labor Party in the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 


11 Member of Ceylonese parliament arrives in 
Moscow. 
Yugoslavian military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
First congress of Uzbek intelligentsia opens 
in Tashkent. 


Récepton for Austrian Communist Party 
held‘in the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

12 Hatoyama arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Japanese journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Mongolian trade delegation. 

Agreement on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Norway signed in Oslo. 

Report published on inauguaration in 
Scotland of Soviet-Scottish friendship month, 

Tenth Soviet-[ranian conference on quaran- 
tine and plant protection ends in Moscow. 

Goverment of the Belorussian SSR 
appoints a UNESCO commission. 

Soviet jet passenger airplane TU-104 put 
on regular Moscow-Prague service. 

Hallen leaves Leningrad for home. 

Mikoyan receives group of American and 
Canadian businessmen. 

13 Trade protocol for 1957 signed in Moscow 
between the USSR and Libya. 

Soviet Red Cross delegation returns from 
trip to Austria, the US aud Canada. 

Indian Minister of Production Reddi arrives 
in Moscow. 

General meeting of Academy of Sctences of 
the USSR held in Moscow, 

First congress of Uzbek intelligentsia ends 
in Tashkent. 

Bulganin receives Hatoyama. 

15 President of Council for Religious Cults of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR L V. 
Polyansky dies. 

Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations begin in Moscow. 

Talks on long-term trade agreement between 
France and the Soviet Union begin in Paris. 

Press conference of Soviet and foreign 
journalists on the Soviet-Japanese talks held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Secre- 
tary of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions A. L Shevchenko leaves Moscow 
for Vienna. 

Conference on the Maltsey agricultural 
system opens at the Ministry of Agriculture of 
the RSFSR. 
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A session of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR devoted to problems of production 
automation opens at the Lomonosov Uni- 
versity in Moscow. 


Afghanistan Prime Minister Muhammed Daud 
arrives in the USSR. 

Delegation of Burmese professors and 
teachers arrives 1n Moscow. 

Group of Old Bolsheviks leaves Bucharest 
for Moscow. | 

Mongolian expert Academician S. A. Kozin 
dies ın Leningrad. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Kono. 


Muhammed Daud arrives in Moscow. 

North Vietnam National Assembly dele- 
gation arrives ın Moscow. 

All-Union Conference of PESEN In- 
ventors and Production Innovators opens in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Ceylonese 
Prime Minister Bandaranaike and Bulganin on 
visit of Ceylonese diplomatic mission to the 
USSR published. 

Delegation of Indonesian women arrives in 
Moscow. 

Shepilov returns to Moscow. 

Group of Yugoslavian graduates from the 
Suvorov military academies return home. 

Bulganin and Mikoyan hold informal talks 
with Hatoyama and Kono. 


Communiqué published on the second session 
of the Soviet-Finnish Commission for Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation. 

The TU-104 arrives in Delhi on trial flight 
on the Moscow—Tashkent—Delhi—Rangoon 
route, 

Bulganin receives Muhammed Daud. 

Deputy President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. T. Tarasov receives 
Muhammed Daud. 


Khrushchev receives British member of 
Parliament Zilliacus. 

Khrushchev receives Kono. 
The USSR and Japan sign joint declaration and 
trade protocol in Moscow. 


Delegation of the Party Central Committee 
arrives in Warsaw for discussion with the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party. 
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Delegation of Soviet forestry workers 
arrives to British Columbia. 

Belgian parliamentary delegation on its way 
home from China leaves Moscow. 

Shepilov receives East German Ambassador 
Konig. 

Bulganin receives the Serbiar. Patriarch. 


29 Joint Soviet-Japanese declaration on the nor- 
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malization of relations published. 

Soviet-Japanese protocol on the develop- 
ment of trade published. 

Report published of impending visit of 
Supreme Soviet delegation to Denmark in 
January 1957. 

Hatoyama leaves Moscow for Stockholm. 


Report published tn Prasda on antisoctalist 
statements in the Polish press. 


Letter from Bulganin to Eisenhower on dis- 
armament and prohibition of atomic weapons 
published. 


Soviet delegation headed by Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet L. N. Solovey leaves for 
the US to observe the presidential election. 


Report published on the signing of Soviet- 
Mongolian agreement in Ulan-Bator on coope- 
ration in meteorological research. 

Appeal of inhabitants of Okinawa to Soviet 
representative to the United Nations A. A. 
Sobolev for assistance in referring to the 
Security Council the question of reunion of 
Okinowa and Bonin islands with Japan 
published. 

Report published on the distribution of 
Sovetsky Soyuz in Enghsh in the US. 

The TU-104 arrives in Rangoon. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supteme 
Soviet on the award of the Order of Lenin to 
the Kazakh SSR for achievements in the culti- 
vation of the virgin lands published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the striking of medal “For the 
Cultivation of the Virgin Lands” published. 


Note from the king of Afghanistan to 
Voroshilov expressing friendship for the 
peoples of the USSR published. * 


Communiqué on talks between delegation 
of the Presidium of the Soviet Party Central 
Committee and the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party published. 


Khrushchev, Kaganovich, Molotov ‘and 
Mikoyan leave Warsaw for Moscow. 


22 Van Acker and Spaak arrive in Moscow. 
Party Central Committee delegation headed 
by Secretary A. B. Aristov arrives in Prague, 
Khrushchev receives Italian peace delegation. 
Shepilov receives Austrian Ambassador 
Bischoff. 


23 Talks between Soviet and Belgian government 
delegations begin in Moscow. 

Allunion conference of public health 
workers opens in Moscow. 

Report published of ratification by the per- 
manent committee of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives of agreement on 
Sino-Soviet cultural cooperation. 

International (Communist) Congress on the 
problem of the Colorado beetle opens in 
Moscow, 

Shepilov receives Spaak. 

Mikoyan receives Indian Minister of Pro- 
duction Reddi. . 

Bulganin receives Van Acker and Spaak. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 

, receives Van Acker and Spaak. 


24 Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. 

Report published of grant of 100,000 rubles 
by the Soviet government to flood victims 
in India. ‘ 

Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of the Order of Lenin for 
outstanding successes in raising gram yields 


and cultiwating the virgin and fallow lands to ° 


Altai and Krasnoyarsk Krais and Chkalov, 
Omsk, Novosibirsk, Chelyabinsk and Saratov 
Oblasts published. 

Extraordinary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
in Budapest reelects the Central Committee. 

Session of the Polish Sejm held in Warsaw. 

First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party V. Gomulka 
supports at workers’ meeting in Warsaw the 
right of each country to complete independ- 
ence. $ 

Reddi artives in Berlin from Moscow. 
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26 


27 


Report published on ratification in New 
York of charter of an international agency on 
atomic energy. : 

Yugoslav military delegation leaves the USSR. 
for home, 

Meeting of Soviet intelligentsia, workers 
and employees on the occasion of the eleventh 
anniversary,of the UN held in Moscow. 
Exsenhower’s reply to Bulganin on the question 
of agreement on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons published. 

First report published of nising in Budapest 
and the restoration of order by Soviet mulitary 
units. 

Soviet-Belgian agreement on cultural cooper- 
ation signed in Moscow. 

Bischoff speaks on television and radio in 
Moscow. 

Evening in honor of Picasso’s 75th birthday 
held in Moscow. 

Delegation of Yugoslav civil airlines leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Conference in New York on the discussion and 
ratification of the charter of an international 
atomic energy organization ends. 

Soviet-Belgian agreement on cultural coope- 
ration published. 

Report published on continued risings in 
Hungary. 

Soviet Ambassador to West Germany A. A. 
Smirnov arrives in Bonn. 

The Estonian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Picasso exhibition opens ın Moscow. 

Van Acker leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published that the Kama hydro- 
electric station’ is already ın production. 
All-Union congress on the organization of 
public health workers ends in Moscow. 
Report published of continued risings in 
Budapest. 

The main clauses of decree of the eighth 
plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party published. 

Report published of repatriation of Al 
Japanese citizens from the USSR. 

Delegation of Indian film workers headed 
by the Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting arrives in 
Moscow. 
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Tito receives Komsomol delegation headed 
by Secretary V. E. Semichastny. 

Chou En-lai receives delegation of Soviet 
jurists in Peiping. 

Report published on the size of the Soviet 
Olympic team. , 

Soviet note to the French government on 
the problem of German reunification published. 

29 Report published on the Hungarian situation 

and the decision of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party to support 
Nagy. i 

Soviet-Afghanistan talks held in Moscow. 

Soviet education exhibition opens in New 
Delhi. 

The Greek Ambassador to the USSR leaves 
Moscow. 
. Group of Soviet journalists headed by 
Deputy Chief Editor of Prasda G. A. Zhukov 
arrives in Norway. 
‘Vist of the Bolshoi Ballet to London ends. 

The Serbian Patriarch leaves Kiev for home. 
' Indian film festival opens in Moscow. 

Report published of recent plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Communist Party. 


Report published of construction of addi- 


tional plant at the Kulbyshev hydroelectric 
station. 

Soviet Ambassador to Austria S. G. Lapin 
presents his credentials to the Austrian Pres- 
sident. f 

Voroshilov receives Muhammed Daud. 
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30 Report published on Hungarian situation and 
the appeal to workers to’ supply the capital 
with food. 

Communiqué published on the visit of 
Muhammed Daud. . 

Delegation of Ethiopian journalists leaves 
the Soviet Union for home. 

Soviet delegation of public feeding specialists 
headed by Deputy Minister of Trade A. I. 
Smirnov leaves Moscow for the US. 

Agreement signed in Hanoi between the 
Vietnam government and Meghdunarodnaya 
niga on exchange of publications and delivery 
of Soviet gramophone records to Vietnam. 

31 Report published on the Hungarian situation 
and Nagy’s reorganization of the government. 

Soviet government declaration on the devel- 
opment and further strengthening of friendship 
and cooperation between the Soviet Union and. 
other socialist countries. 


Syrian President Kuwatly arrives in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 
14 A. A. Smirnov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Austria in connection with his 
appointment as Ambassador to West Germany. 


19 S. G. Lapin appointed Ambassador to Austria. 


21 Report published of the organization of the 
National Dairy Committee of the USSR. 


ERRATUM 


In the article “Soviet—Chinese Relations” by A. Kasun on page 19 of the September 1956 Bulletin, 
Hne 19 should read “the position occupied by Japan in 1941,” etc. : 
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The BurLer is a publication of the INSTITUTE ror THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


` 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
- origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrure provided he is not a Communist 


t 


Party member or sympathizer. 
l * 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Augustensirasse 46 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Process of Sovietization 
Dr. G, A. von STACKELBERG 


From the various methods used to sovietize countries taken over by the 
Communists it is possible to establish: general laws governing the process, 
especially its regularities; the link between economic and political measures 
introduced by a Communist government and a particular stage of sovietization; 
and, finally, the factors influencing the speed at which sovietization is carried out. 
This provides the key to a correct understanding of what is happening both in 
the national republics of the USSR and in the Soviet satellites. Moreover, it 
permits more-or-less accurate forecasts of the political and economic develop- 
ment of countries now being sovietized. Before the Soviet Union can feel ready 
for war, it is essential that her, satellites be sovietized completely. Thus, the 
degree of sovietization in these countries is indicative of the extent to which the 
Soviet Union is prepared politically and economically for war and how long it 
will take’to reach full preparedness. 


_ It is always difficult to establish just when the process of sovietization actually 
begins in a country. It is always preceded by a period in which the Communists 
prepare for it under the direction of the Soviet Party Central Committee, and the 
initial stages of the preparation are usually carried out underground. Complete 
sovietization is reached when the country is dependent on the USSR in every 
sphere, as; for example, the present Soviet republics. Outer Mongolia is another 
example even though the title “Mongolian People’s Republic” is preserved in 
line with Soviet policy towards China and Inner Mongolia. In the case of the 
Tuva People’s Republic (or Tannu-Tuva, as it is usually called), which was 
sovietized along with Outer Mongolia, the title “People’s Republic” was con- 
sidered superfluous, and in 1944 the area became the Tuva Autonomous Oblast. 
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Once a country has reached the stage of complete sovietization, it becomes 
virtually impossible for it to halt by its own efforts further subordination to the 
Soviet government or to escape its control. Therefore, it is extremely unlikely 
that it will become an independent state with a national Communist or a demo- 
cratic government. The desovietization of countries that have reached the last 
stage appears possible only as 4 result of foreign intervention. Titoism can develop 
only at the initial stage, through a weakening of the authority of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, or through changes in its tactics on the question of achieving socialism 
© by different methods, as was the case in Poland. (However, to speak of complete 
Polish independence while Soviet troops are still in the country is out of the 
question. ) 


Sovietization takes four different forms: 
1. When it is carried out directly by the Soviet government. 


2. When it is carried out on the orders of Moscow by local puppet govern- 
ments in quasi-sovereign states, as was the case in the satellite countries and 
Outer Mongolia. 


3. When it is carried out on the example and with the support of the Soviet 
government by sovereign governments of Communist states, as happened in 
China, East Turkestan, and Tibet. 


4. When it is carried out independently of Moscow, as happened in Yugo- 
slavia, (Poland and Hungary may yet develop on these lines.) 


Soviet expansion may be divided into three distinct periods: 1917-24; 1924-39; 
and post-1939. During the first period the Communists liquidated the Social 
Democrats (Mensheviks) in Georgia (1921), the Mussavat Party in Azerbaidzhan, 
the Dashnaktsutiun (Federation) Party in Armenia, the Alash-Orda Party in the © 
Steppe region, the national Turkestan government in Kokand (1917), and the 
emirates of Bokhara and Khiva (1920). They then established their own regimes, 
_ thereby inaugurating the process of sovietization. 


In the northwest, Soviet expansion was temporarily halted by force of arms 
in Poland, Finland and the Baltic states. In the East, in 1921 the Uryankhai 
district (Tannu-Tuva) and Outer Mongolia were annexed. The: attempt in the 
same year to seize control of northern Iran (the Ghilan People’s Republic) preved 
abortive. In 1924 the short-lived Bokhara and Khorezm republics in Turkestan 
were taken over and divided among the newly formed Uzbek, Turkmen and 
Tadzhik Soviet republics. Thus, they too began to be sovietized. 

The period 1924-39 was. mainly devoted to the sovietization of the annexed 
regions, although between 1931 and 1939 attempts were made to gain control 
of Chinese East Turkestan.? 

In 1939 and 1940 Soviet expansion began again with renewed vigor. The 
neighboring states—Poland, Finland, Romania and the Baltic countries—were 





1 Mehmet Emin Bugra, Dogu Turkistan (East Ne Istanbul, 1952; Vesinik, Munich, 
1952, No. 2, p. 174. 
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annexed either completely ot in part. However, the process of sovietization was 
interrupted by the German occupation, but the successful outcome of the war 
heralded a new era of Soviet expansion. Not only defeated Germany and her 
allies, but also her foes (Bulgaria, Poland and Albania) were encroached upon. 
During this period the USSR annexed areas of Germany (East Prussia), Poland 
and Czechoslovakia (Western Ukraine), Romania (Bessarabia and Bukovina) and, 
for the second time, the eastern areas of Poland and the Baltic states, together 
with parts of Finland. The present Soviet satellites became completely dominated 
both politically and economically, although Yugoslavia succeeded in escaping 
from the Soviet sphere of influence. In the Far East, Kamchatka, Sakhalin and 
Port Arthur were seized from the Japanese, while, by occupying Manchuria and 
increasing their influence in East Turkestan (the East Turkestan Republic of 
1944-49), the Soviets facilitated the victory of Communism in China. The postwar 
period also saw unsuccessful attempts to spread Soviet influence to Iranian 
Azerbaidzhan through the Azerbaidzhan Democratic Party in 1945 and to seize 
the northern provinces of Turkey by exerting diplomatic pressure. Then followed 
a period of comparative quiet, during which the newly-acquired areas were 
sovietized. , 


While the government. was engaged in this process of consolidation, Com- 
munist expansion in Asia was taken up by Red China. During the lull the Soviets 
engaged i in extensive propaganda and offered economic assistance in an attempt 
to increase their influence in Egypt, India, Indonesia, and other Asian countries. 
Soviet activity ranged from the Khrushchev—Bulganin visits to India, Burma and 
Afghanistan to the supplying of arms to Egypt and Syria. All this may be consid- 
ered preparatory to future attempts to sovietize these countries. 


Sovietization may be summarized as follows: 
1. It has four basic forms, as enumerated on page 4; 


2. When carried out, whether by the Soviet government directly or through 
puppet governments, it has four periods: (1) preparatory, (2) initial, (3) develop- 
ment, and (4) concluding, by which time the ania concerned has become 
_ completaly absorbed; 


3. It always follows this period pattern, although the duration of each period 
and of the process as a whole may vary according to the country’s cultural and 
ecohomic standard, and to the international situation at the time. 


Each period has its own well-established methods. The measures taken during 
“the preparatory period in countries independent of the USSR vary considerably. 
‘A favorite method is to stir up national antagonisms. Thus, Sino-Mongolian 

antipathy was aggravated in 1921 when the Soviet government was preparing to 
annex Outer Mongolia; tribal differences between the Uzbeks and the Turkmens 
were put to account during the seizure in 191920 of the Khiva Khanate, which, 
like the Bokhara Khanate, had become independent after the Russian Revolution; 
Sino-Turkic antagonism in Eastern Turkestan (Sinkiang) was exploited when the 
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Soviets were beginning to penetrate the country in 1931—32; Polish-German — 
distrust was used when establishing and justifying Soviet control in Poland ;? 
Tranian-Azerbaidzhan antagonism was used in northern Iran during the un- 
successful attempt in 1945 to seize this area; Kurdish-Iranian and Kurdish-Arab 
contrasts in northern Iran and northern Iraq were played up respectively. Similar 
tactics were employed in the preparatory period of sovietization in countries 
where anti-British feelings could be aggravated, such as Iran, Afghanistan, India, 
Egypt and Central Africa, or where anti-Fascist moods could be played up, as in 
Indo-China and North Africa. The Asian countries were incited against the West 
by violent propaganda against “British and American colonialism,”® and anti- 
European feelings aroused in Central Africa (the Mau-Mau) and Indonesia. 


These attempts to play ón tribal and national differences have become partic- ` 
ularly noticeable of late. For example, during their travels in Southern Asia, 
Bulganin. and Khrushchev tried to turn to good account anti-British sentiments 
in India and Burma and friction between India and Afghanistan and Afghanistan 
and Pakistan over the Kashmir question and the Pathan region of Pakistan. 
These tactics are now being used in the Egypt-Israel conflict, the Suez Canal 
question, and disputes between Turkey and Syria and Syria and Iraq. 


Another typical method used by the Soviet government during the preparatory 
period is to support national liberation and anti-colonial movements in countries 
on which it has designs. To prepare for future sovietization, national liberation, 
reformist, and camouflaged Communist parties are at first supported in an effort 
to bring them into a position of control. At the same time, in the USSR groups 
of nationalists are trained for active participation in the process of sovietization, 
and later, immediately prior to the annexation of a country, a provisional govern- 
ment is set up in the USSR, eventually to become a puppet government of a new 

“people’s republic.” Examples of this method are the creation in Khyakhta in 
1921 of a Mongolian Revolutionary Party and a Mongolian provisional govern- 
ment, which became, after Soviet forces had seized Urga (the present Ulan- 
Bator), the puppet government of Outer Mongolia; the support of the reformist 
party of the Young Bokharans (Jadidists) in Bokhara in 1919-20, and the 
formation from the Jadidists in Samarkand of a temporary government, which 
was brought to power with the assistance of the Red Army in the Bokhara 
People’s Republic. Later, in 1924, it was deposed and the whole of the former 
Bokhara Khanate began to be sovietized. A similar process took place when in 
Iranian Azerbaidzhan in September 1945 the Azerbaidzhan Democratic Party was 
formed, coming to power three months later; and in the case of the creation on 
September 2, 1945 of a Vietnam provisional government in Northern Vietnam. 
The creation in 1939 of a provisional government of the “Finnish Democratic 
Republic” in Terioki under Kuusinen, the formation of the Polish Committee for 
National Liberation in July 1944, the provisional Polish government of Osubka- 
Morawski in December 1944, and Veres’ provisional government in Hungary in 


3S. Mikolajezyk, The Pattern of Soviet Domination, London, 1948. 
3 Sovetskoe vostokovedense, Moscow, 1956, No. 1, p. 4 i " i 
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1945 are all examples of the same method. More recent instances ate the events 
in Budapest before the intervention of Soviet forces: at the time the Nagy 
government was in the encircled capital, first secretary of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party Kadar was forming a second government with Soviet support. 


A further method is to train nationalist cadres in the USSR to be used in the 
event that Communists come to power in the country concerned, Thus, Mongols 
were trained in Leningrad in 1922—24, Chinese were given Marxist indoctrination 
at Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow in 1923—27, and Communist cadres were 
trained from among Indians, Iranians, Turks and Indo-Chinese during the first 
decade of Soviet rule. Then again, Iranian emigres from the Quchan Khanate 
were indoctrinated in 1921—24 in special Party schools in Tashkent, as were the 
Kurds who had participated in the events in Iranian Azerbaidzhan. Similar 
` training was given in the Central Asian republics, primarily Uzbekistan, to the 
Koreans who had left Amur Oblast and who were later employed in the sovieti- 
zation of North Korea. 


A less typical method during the initial period of sovietization was to disguise 
Communists as members of left-wing parties, such as the National Revolutionary 
Party in Mongolia, the United Front Party in Vietnam, the numerous left-wing ` 
parties in India (the Keraly Party in T'ravangore-Chochin and the United Left 
Front in Madhya Pradesh province, for instance), the parties of the “Lien-Viet” 
National United Front, and the Vietnam Workers’ Party in Indo-China. Closely 
bound up with this method was the use of ultra-national and ultra-religious 
. groups such as the Tudeh Party and the organizations of Fedayan and Islam 
in Iran. 

Also typical of Soviet policy are promises of full sovereignty, assertions that 
national cultures will be supported, and, of late, rejection of socialism in the 
manifestos of certain Asian Communist parties (the Indian Communist Party, for 
example), and support of the local bourgeoisie and feudals, such as the Kurdish 
khans in Iran and Iraq. As Stalin put it in his concluding speech at the Nineteenth 
- Party Congress: all Communists must “raise the banner of national P 
‘and national sovereignty” and the “banner of bourgeois democratic freedoms . 
which had been discarded in the non-Communist countries of Europe and Asia, a 
The collective leadership is coritinuing this policy toward the Asian countries, 
‘as can be seen from the speeches made by Khrushchev and Bulganin during their 
trip through Southern Asia and from the Soviet government’s present policy 
toward the Asian non-Communist parties, for example, toward the Indian 
National Congress Party. - 


The gwitch from condemning Indian e to EEE their 
services* does not mean that the collective leadership has renounced its intentions 
of establishing a Communist system in India, but that it has returned to the 
method of going along with the nationalists, who were successfully used by the 





t Ibid., p. 8. 


Soviets on many occasions during the preparatory period prior to_the sovieti- 
zation of Outer Mongolia and the Bokhara Khanate. The same tactics of support- 
ing nationalist leaders are being used in Soviet policy regarding Nasser and 
Sukarno. 


No less effective in preparing the ground Pi future sovietization is- the 
creation of “people’s republics” as an interim stage on the way to the formation 
of republics completely subordinate to the USSR.® Thus, the Soviet government 
supported the Bokhara and Khorezm People’s Republic in 1920—24 and guaran- 
teed them complete independence in perpetuity ;° also created were the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the short-lived Ghilan People’s Republic in 1929, the Azer- 
baidzhan People’s Republic in 1945, and the Eastern Turkestan Republic, which 
was liquidated for the benefit of Communist China. The “people’s republics” are 
frequently incorporated directly into the USSR, as was the case with the Bokhara, 
Khorezm and Tannu-Tuva People’s Republics. 


The preparatory period comes to an end with the entry of Soviet forces. 
Military occupation took place in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan in 1920— 
21, in the North Caucasus,Bokhara and Khiva in 1920, in the Baltic states in 1940 
and in southeastern Europe, excluding Yugoslavia, in 1945. Since the war, Red 
China set up a second world center of Communism with Soviet assistance (the 
occupation of Manchuria). The events in Tibet in 1951 show that Red China has 
rapidly absorbed her mentor’s teachings. 


During the preparatory period the Soviet government has aens made 
considerable use in Asian countries of the authority exercised by the feudal khans, 
for example the Aziz, Gochmemed and Gulam khans in Turkmenistan, and the 
leading religious figures such as Bodgo-Gegen in Outer Mongolia. Mao Tse- 
tung is following this pattern in China by making use of the Dalai and Panchen 
Lamas. Also put to account by the Soviet government during this period are 
leaders of non-Communist parties and influential persons, such as Faizulla Khod- 
zhaev in the Bokhara People’s Republic, Masaryk and Benes in Czechoslovakia 
and King Michael of Romania, A common feature of this period is a coalition 
with the local bourgeoisie ot, in Asia, with feudal and religious groups, as well © 
as witb leftish democratic and peasant parties. 


After the Soviets come to power the country completely loses its sovereignty, 
although the Soviet government lays particular emphasis on the “sovereignty” 
of the nation in question in international agreements, literature and ‘official 


“speeches,” 


_ The development period of sovietization differs from the initial period in that 
the Soviets stop collaborating with non-Communists, establish a one-party 





s “The Character and Peculiarities of People’s Democracy in the Countries of the East,” Izpestiya 
Akademi: nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1952, No. 1, pp. 50—87. j 

6 Obrazovame SSSR: Sbornik dokumentov 1917-1924 gg. (The Formation of the USSR: A Symposum 
of Documents for the Years 1917-1924), Moscow, 1949, pp. 241, 251. 

7 V.I. Zuev, “The USSR in the Struggle for the Sovereignty of Peoples, Nations and States,” 
Izvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR, 1950, No. 6, pp. 407—24. 
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system, remove all the leading members of other parties which had hitherto been 
cooperating with the Communists, abolish private trading and small enterprises 
(larger private enterprises’are nationalized during the initial period) and centralize 
authority. Industrialization is carried out at a forced pace, agriculture replanned 
and collectivized to conform-with the centralized economy of the USSR, regard- 
less of possible detrimental effects on the local economy, and peasants and workers 
subjected to increasing legal and economic enslavement by the state. Other, 
inevitable features of this period are purges of the government and Party and 
the mass arrest and public trial of persons considered nom grata by the Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 


The final phase is reached after the country has been completely sovietized. 
Not only are active opponents removed, but also any who are considered poten- 
' tially dangerous. This sometimes becomes genocide, particularly in areas of 
specjal interest to the Soviet government. 


* 


' The speed at which sovietization takes place differs considerably but never- 
- theless follows the pattern already indicated. There is a normal rate when condi- 
tions favor the Soviets, the domestic situation in the country concerned is good, 
and the international situation propitious; an accelerated rate; and a retarded 
rate. The last two are dependent upon the stability of the Soviet regime or the 
imminence of war or a general revolt in the country. Sovietization at the normal 
rate took place in the Turkestan republics in 1924, the Transcaucasian republics, 
the Ukraine, -Belorussia, the republics and oblasts of the RSFSR, and, with the 
exception of the first four years, during which the process was retarded, in Outer 
Mongolia in 1921—36. At the normal rate the initial period lasts about four to 
six years, as was the case in Central Asia, Mongolia and the satellite countries. 
An accelerated rate is caused by the instability of the Soviet regime in countries 
seized during the war or by the threat of revolution. In some cases, for example, 
East Prussia (now Kalinin Oblast) or the Baltic states after 1945, sovietization 
was accelerated by direct annexation by the USSR. 


In the case of a country only partially in Communist bands, sovietization is 
at first carried out a retarded pace since otherwise Soviet propaganda might be 


`; harmed and thé population of the remaining parts of the country antagonized. 


The retarded rate has also been employed on several occasions characterized by 
a certain liberalization of economic, political and cultural life. The reason for 
this step is usually armed opposition from the population, the failure of Soviet 
economic measures, or the need to strengthen popular morale because of the 
danger of imminent war. The New Economic Policy in the Soviet Union in 
1921—28 is perhaps the best example of this. Then again, after the sorry experi- 
ence of accelerated sovietization in Fergana in 1917—21, the process was slowed 
down in view of increasing popular armed resistance, which eventually developed 
into the Basmachi movement. In Outer Mongolia a number of measutes already 
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carried out were revoked at the time war seemed likely between Japan and the 


‘Soviet Union during the last years of World War I. In order to placate the 


Mongolian population, incensed by the economic measures carried out by the 


-© Soviet Union, private trade was reestablished, repressive measures against the 


lamas stopped and the persons who had been carrying out sovietization accused 
of leftish deviationism. The events in Outer Mongolia during these years indicate 
that retarded sovietization sometimes appears to be desovietization according to 
plan. At present, desovietization is being carried out in, Poland although the 
Gomulka government is endeavoring to keep the country Communist. This 
process is distinguished from the previous examples of retarded or partial de- 
sovietization of countries fully dependent on the Soviet government inasmuch 

as it is taking place without the direct leadership of the Soviet government, _ 
although with its consent. The future will show to what extent this i is in agreement 


` with the overall plans of the Soviet Party leaders and to what extent deroet 


zation might be possible in the other satetes, 


Io 


CURRENT S OVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Poliey 


Titoism Creates Problems 


Events in the Communist world during the last two years clearly reveal that 
Tito’s Yugoslav Communism and its influence on the satellites have played a 
significant role in the development of Soviet foreign policy and the general 
political set-up of world Communism. The reconciliation with Tito and his 
visit to the USSR, which was intended to prove the firmness of the new friend- 
ship, showed that the Soviet leaders were not only striving to restore the soli- 
darity of the Communist front, but also to increase their own authority in the 
Communist world. But the concession under which Yugoslavia was to be per- 
mitted to go her own way to socialism, while mutual relations with the Soviet 
Union were to be based on principles of equality, had adverse effects on the Krem- 
lin’s relations with the satellites. The recognition of Yugoslav equality was not 
extended to the rest of Eastern Europe. In fact, an even more intense system of 
economic centralization based on the division of productive and economic 
functions between the satellites was introduced. The ensuing popular discontent 
even embraced leading Eastern European Communists. The collective leadership 
has admitted that the Hungarian discontent—the result of forced industrializa- 
tion—was justified, since a considerable share of the national resources was 
incorrectly allotted to “the building of large undertakings beyond the resources 
of sucha small country... The slogan of the acceleration of the rates of industriali- 
zation was correct under the conditions existing in the USSR, but over-exerted 
itself mechanically in Hungary...” Moreover, although the satellite economies 
are worked out in Moscow, the collective leadership tried to ignore this fact by 
placing the blame for Hungary’s predicament on Rakosi’s leadership: “More 

“resources ought to have been expended on the development of agriculture and 
an increase in the production of consumer goods, which would have led to an 
immediate rise in the living standard of the population... .”+ 

The denunciation of Stalin and the rejection of a number of his political 
principles were not intended merely to woo Tito and to reinclude Yugoslavia 
in the Communist bloc. The reasons are to be found in the mutual relations and 
rivalry among the Soviet leaders. The group favoring more “liberal”? methods 
ignored, principles of prestige in making peace with Tito in 1955, and Molotov 
was symbolically sacrificed during Tito’s visit to the USSR. Hence, the Kremlin’s 
mistake--the posthumous eoademayton of Stalin—was carini an attempt to 
counter Tito’s influence. 

The result of the Jea was an increased demand for independence 
by the Eastern European population and the satellite Communist parties. This 
was followed by the removal of those leaders who had come to power under 





1 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 
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Stalin and were obedient to Moscow. Satellite pressure for freedom from Moscow 
reached its culminating point this summer. The Presidium of the Central Com- ` 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party attempted, in a circular letter, to warn the 
satellite leaders from following Tito’s example. Khrushchev then met Tito in 
` Yalta, while Hungarian and other Communist leaders visited Belgrade (pre- 
sumably on Khrushchev’s initiative), But this was not enough to halt the course 
of events. The happenings in Poland and Hungary followed, the Stalinist group in 
favor of centralization gained the upper hand in the Kremlin, and the conflict with 
Tito has undermined Soviet authority and seen the reintroduction of Stalinist 
methods in Soviet policy towards Yugoslavia. 

An analysis of events in Eastern Europe during the last two months shows 
that: 1. A crisis has arisen in Soviet control over the satellites; 2. A crisis, has 
arisen in the collective leadership, splitting it into two factions; 3. Events and 
concessions in Eastern Europe cannot fail to influence the various classes and 
groups within the Soviet Union itself. 

The Soviet government has used two methods to deal with the Polish and 
Hungarian national liberation movements. In an article in the November issue 
of the New Leader, 'Tito’s former deputy Milovan Djilas defined them as the 
“liberal” method of political and economic influence in Poland, and the Stalinist 
method of armed intervention and coercicn in’ Hungary, and correctly concluded 
that both methods had failed. 

Poland was the first Soviet failure. Externally, both sides were successful in 
the Moscow negotiations, but the elements of a future conflict still exist. Soviet 
criticism of Tito’s statement in Pula that Soviet intervention in Hungary was a 
“mistake,”® was answered by Poland: “The present Hungarian leaders committed 
a crime in calling on the Soviet forces for help. Only the Hungarians have the 
right to protect socialism in their own country,” 3 and further “If a people 
demands freedom and justice and refers to its inalienable rights, then it is im- 
possible to talk to it in the language of foreign guns.” * Although Poland had j just 
used the “liberal” method of solving conflicts in order to conclude an agreement 
with Moscow, it nevertheless passed an opinion on Soviet measures in a neigh- 
boring country which leaves no doubt as to the possibility of new conflicts 
between Poland and the Kremlin. An obvious example is the question of Western 
economic aid. Voices can be heard in Poland protesting against the refusal to 
accept economic assistance from the West. The organ of a Warsaw District 
Committee of the- Workers’ Party pointed out that: “Between the two world 
wars, without even mentioning American aid during World War I, the Soviet 
Union made great use of a host of foreign specialists and developed its own produc- 
tion with the help of licenses which it received from the large monopolies.” 5 
Polish opposition to control by the Kremlin has not been crushed, but only 
temporarily retarded and restricted. 





1 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 

3 Radio Warsaw, November 25, 1956, quoted in the Ness Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, November 26, 1956. 
a Ibid., quoted in the Nene Zurcher Zeitung, November 27, 1956. 

$ T rybia Maxowiecka, quoted in the Sxddeutsebe Zeitung, Manich, November 29, "1956. 
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Although Hungary is still occupied by Soviet troops and the Kadar puppet 
government has been installed after the crushing of armed resistance by force, 
the Soviets are unable to cope with the passive resistance of the Hungarian people. 
While Soviet propaganda maintains that the Kadar government and Soviet 
forces have the complete support of the workers and peasants, there are no facts 
to bear this out. On the contrary, other Soviet statements contradict this assertion: 

“When everything becomes calm in Hungary, and when normal life is resumed, 
the Hungarian workers, peasants, and intelligentsia will without doubt be better 
able to understand and correctly evaluate our actions.”® Although the Hungarian 
uprising was crushed in fact, in matters of ideology and principle it was a com- 
plete victory. Soviet intervention in Hungary has complicated the Kremlin’s 
position not only with the Hungarian people, the peoples of the other satellites, and 
the West, but also with the important third world force—the neutral Asian 
nations—and most important of all, with the Soviet people and the Soviet Army. 


The conflict developing with Communist Yugoslavia is no less unpleasant 
and dangerous for the Kremlin. ‘The concessions made to Tito resulted in a loss 
. of Soviet influence in Eastern Europe. Now the Soviet leaders are confronted 

with Tito’s serious accusations, made recently at Pula. In reply, Tito is accused 
of destroying the consolidation of “the socialist world,” and of not under- 
standing the present tasks of the world Communist movement and the correct 
solution of various international problems. He is attacked for calling Soviet 
intervention in Hungary a mistake and for speaking in a tone reminiscent of the 
period after Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform. His statement that the 
cult of the individual was the direct result of the Soviet system of government is 
sharply criticized.” The Yugoslav Communist Party replied that the facts had 
been distorted. Tito did not say that the cult of the individual was the direct 
consequence of the Soviet system of government, he merely underlined that the 
system of government with the help of the “bureaucratic apparatus” gave rise 
to the cult of the individual. 


In spite of the restrained tone, a dangerous situation has arisen for the Kremlin. 
Borba wrote as follows on the future development of mutual relations between 
the Soviet Union and the satellites : 


All the same, these changes were of insufficient importance to change the basis 
of these relations. Events in Hungary have brought the development of the situa- 
tion to a critical point. The whole world understands that it is impossible to con- 
tinue any further like this. Something must be changed. But what and how? The 
choice is small. Many variations exist, but only two paths: a return to Stalinism or 
the guarantee of democratic relations between the socialist countries; the Stalinist 
policy of hegemony or the creation of relations based on equality such as already 
exist between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union and which are now developing 
satisfactorily between Poland and the Soviet Union. This is the basic problem for 
today: Unfortunately Pravda acts as if it does not recognize and understand this.® 





6 Prasda, November 23, 1956. ` 
7 Ibid. 
8 Borba, Belgrade, quoted in the a Zariher Zeitung, November 29, 1956. 
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Borba is correct in pointing out that there are only two courses for the Soviet 
~- leaders: a return to Stalinism or retreat and the tolerance of equality in relations 
with the satellites. Both courses are unprofitable for the Kremlin. A complete 
return to the former Stalinist method of crushing satellite aspirations towards 
freedom is. difficult. The former stability and firm system of state security are 
lacking. The half-measures and confused methods recently adopted by the Soviet 
leaders have had little success. ' 


The Soviet press has appealed for the restoration and maintenance of the 
unity and solidarity of the socialist camp.” A, Romanov’s article in the November 
issue of Mexhdunarodnaya xhizn in praise of the former achievements of the Comin- 
form, which was dissolved to please Tito and the West, leads to the conclusion 
that the Soviets are preparing to raise the question of its restoration. A similar 
idea has been advanced: by the Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands (the 
ruling party of the Soviet zone of Germany).!° It demands the creation of a new 
command controlled by the Kremlin and intended to replace the Cominform. 
However, the Soviet leaders cannot hope for real success. The restoration of the 
. Cominform and a further conflict with Tito would doubtlessly lead to the latter’s 
reorientation towards the West, the revival of the Balkan Pact, and so on. 

Pravda made no mention of Tito’s hint that there is a struggle between two 
groups in the collective leadership representing the “liberal” and Stalinist courses. 
But rumors are circulating among the satellites that at a session of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, Molotoy accused Tito of deviating from Communist 
principles and branded Yugoslavia’ s social and economic development as the 
putting into practice of the Bukharinite theory which was so strongly condemned 
in the Soviet Union. 


The defeat of the “liberal” course has given the group favoring Stalinist 
methods (Molotov, Kaganovich, and Suslov) the upper hand in the Kremlin. 
But the victory of the Stalinists and Stalinist methods does not mean a return to 
Stalinism, which is dependent on the leadership of a single dictator. There is no 
single dictator in the Kremlin, and the collective leadership would hardly agree 
to elevate anyone to this position. However, Molotov’s appointment as Minister 
` of State Control gives him control of more than a purely economic function. His 
duties will probably be extended into the sphere of politics. It is clear that this 
measure is intended as a return from decentralization to centralization. Moreover, 
. further proof of the triumph of the Stalinists is the fact that Stalin’s old assistant, 
the founder of the “Personal Secretariat,” Malenkov, was sent to Budapest on 
November 23 to find a solution to the situation, 11 


The final aspect of the crisis is its influence inside the Soviet Union. The ' 
events in Hungary influenced not only the satellites, but also the Soviet people, 
from the leading Party members to the broad masses including youth, students, 
and even the army. 





9 Pravda, November 23, 1956, 
10 Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, November 28, 1956. 
1 Swddeutsche Zeitung, November 29, 1956. 
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- The confirmation of the neéd for an extensive production of consumer goods 
as opposed to heavy industry in Eastern Europe can lead to similar demands in 
the USSR itself. The disagreements between the Kremlin and national Commun- 
ism in Eastern Europe can lead to the growth of nationalist tendencies in the 
patty organizations of the various Soviet republics. One of the main reasons for 
the failure of Soviet military intervention in Hungary was the Soviet forces’ 
distaste for the punitive expedition which they had been ordered to carry out. 
Even the East German and Polish press could not maintain silence on the critical 
attitude of many Soviet. soldiers to the task of fighting Hungarian working 
youth and students. Hence, the Soviet government decided to replace the military 
units in Hungary when the uprising broke out. 


Finally, the reaction of university students in Moscow and Leningrad to 
events in Hungary—a reaction which has not been seen in the USSR for more 
than thirty years—shows the possible attitude of futute Soviet generations to 
Kremlin policy. These are the pepple who are to complete the “building of 
Communism” in the USSR. 


The historical process set in motion by the Soviet leaders will develop further. 
, In searching for a solution to the problem it raises, the Soviets are trying to 
inflame the contradictions in the free world, to create world-wide chaos, and 
possibly to provoke a third world war. Yu. Marin- 


Domestic Policy 


Rules Governing Soviet Leaves and Vacations 


Article 119 of the Soviet Constitution, which establishes the right of citizens 
to periods of rest, lists a number of ways in which this right is made effective, 
ranging from establishing an eight-hour working day to placing at the workers’ 
disposal a network of clubs, rest homes and sanatoriums.! The periods of rest 
defined by Article 119 are: recesses during working hours, rest at the end of the 
day’s work, weekly days of rest, legal holidays, and vacations. The feature which 
distinguishes vacations or leaves from other periods of rest is their duration. 
However, not every leave recognized by Soviet law is necessarily based on 
Article 119, as can be seen ftom several recent Soviet decrees. 


In the months immediately following the Twentieth Party Congress three 
decrees were enacted which directly or indirectly concerned the periods of rest 
to which Soviet citizens are entitled. The first, issued by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on March 8, 1956, reduced the working day from eight to six 
hours on days preceding official days of rest.2 The decree was implemented by 





1 Konstitutsiya (Ormornoy Zakon) Soyugza Sovetskikh Sotsialsticheskikb Respublik (The Soviet Con- 
stitution), Moscow, 1947, Ch. X, p. 32. 
23 The text of the decree is to be found in Uchrtelrkaya gazeta, Moscow, March 10, 1956. 
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regulations issued on the same day by the Council of Ministers.? These measures 
considerably modified the system of rest periods and, in one point, amended the 
provisions of Article 119,4 without, however, affecting its essentials. 


The second decree, signed by the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on March 26, 1956, extended maternity leave from 77 to 
112 days, beginning fifty-six days before confinement and ending fifty-six days 
after the birth of the child.* This is a case of a leave, based not on Article 119, 
but on Article 120. 


Finally, on April 25, 1956 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet passed a third 
decree revoking some of the more stringent labor laws, and ordering the release 
of persons imprisoned for quitting their jobs without permission.® This decree, 
which was made public only on May 8, indirectly affects the system of leaves 
established’ in Article 119, since Soviet citizens forfeit credits accumulated to- 
wards annual vacations when they leave their jobs without due cause. 


! x j 


Soviet legislation recognizes three types of leaves: vacations, educational 
leaves, and leaves for temporary disability. The chief feature they have in common 
is that their duration is determined not by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned, but is strictly defined by law. Apart from this, the structure of each 
category varies considerably, depending upon the leave’s constitutional basis, the 
reason it is granted, and its legal status. 


Vacations are derived from the strict application of Article 119 of the Soviet 
Constitution. Educational leave, although likewise affording absence from 
regular work, stems chiefly from the right to education (Article 121).” Its legal 
status reflects this hybrid nature; for, although the regulations governing vaca- 
tions partly apply to it, it is more-as an exception than as a rule. Leave for tempo- 
rary disability is an exercise of Article 120 of the Constitution, covering the 
“material protection of workers.’ 


The three types of leave differ in their rules of eligibility. Vacations, may be ~ 
taken only after a person has worked continuously in one organization for a 
certain length of time. This period is known as the frudovoi stazh. The status of 
the employee at the beginning of employment is of no consequence; the law 
applies equally to members of the permanent staff of an enterprise as to hired labor, 
whether casual or contractual. 


ae ae ~/ 

3 Tbrd. 

t It appears that the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet was issued in oldan of 
Article 146 of the Constitution which specifies that the Constitution may be vended only after a 
2/3 majority vote in each of the two houses of the Supreme Soviet. 

5 Uchitelskaya gazela, March 28, 1956. 

6 The New York Times, May 12, 1956. 

T Konstitutsiya, op. cit., p. 33. 

8 Ibid., pp. 32—33. 
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Educational leave is somewhat more complicated. It may be granted only to 
persons who combine their studies in regular or vocational schools with “pro- 
ductive” work in a factory or other enterprise.® Its purpose is to permit these 
people to concentrate, for a period of time, all their efforts on completing their 
courses of studies. The type of school attended may have an influence on the 
length of leave, although the length is defined by law, not by the institution 
granting the leave. P 

Soviet legislation has established a different set of rules and regulations for 
each of the three types of leave. The rules for vacations are based on the labor 
codes of the constituent republics, the leave regulations of April 30, 1930, and 
additional Jaws and decrees issued to ensure labor code enforcement. Educational 
leave is regulated by special government acts and dectees on the subject of 
education and by some of the acts regulating leave from work. Finally, leave for 
temporary disability is regulated by the legislation governing social insurance. 

Soviet laws are often very vague in their terminology and do not always 
specify to which of these types of leave they apply. But once it is known that 
leave for temporary disability, for instance, is regulated by legislation on social 
security, it follows that the edict of the Secretariat of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of February 2, 1936, for example, on vacation pay 
schedules and compensation for vacations not taken, does not apply to leave 
for temporary disability. These schedules are drawn up in accordance with 
special regulations. However, the edict cited may apply to educational leave, 


' provided specific mention is made to this effect. 


Current Soviet legislation distinguishes “regular” from “additional” leave. 
The duration of regular vacations, defined by Article 114 of the Labor Code of 
` the RSFSR, is normally twelve working days per year, although the following 
categories of citizens receive longer periods:14 


1. Minors under the age of 16 receive one month, or at least 24 working 
days. Persons over 16 years of age are considered adults for leave purposes. 

2. Blind employees receive 24 working days annually. 

3. Certain people in professional categories, such as teachers, researchers and 
professional employees of museums, art galleries, university and research li- 
braries, are granted up to 48 working days. Deans and administrative personnel, 
however, receive only one month. 


4, Forestry workers receive one calendar month a year. 


Additional leave ranges from 3 to 36 working days. The following categories 
of employees are eligible for such leave: 


1. Workers in some of the occupations considered harmful for health or 
hazardous. 


® Sonishoe gosudarstso i pravo, Moscow, 1956, No. 2, p. 70. 

10 Ibid. 

n W, W. Kulski, The Soviet Regime: Communism in Prastice, Syracuse University Press, 1954, 
pp. 524—525. 
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2. Workers in the remote northern regions, who receive additional leave of 
18 working days. Executives receive 30 days in addition to their normal two 
weeks’ vacation. 


3, Higher officials who do not have a fixed working day receive additional 
leave, which can bring the total up to one calendar month. 


4. Persons who have worked more than two years continuously in the same 
plant or enterprise are entitled to additional leave of three working days. This 
privilege applies only to persons employed in those branches in which the Soviet 
government wishes to discourage personnel turnover: mining, metallurgy, the 
chemical industry, railroads, waterworks, ait transpott, and important construction 
projects. Employees in other industries do not receive additional leave for length 
of service. 

The granting of additional leave only to certain categories of industrial 
workers has also been criticized in Soviet specialist literature.1# Soviet writers 
would like to make additional leave generally applicable and use it as an additional 
labor incentive in all branches of Soviet industry, as is presently the practice in 
most of the satellite countries. 


5. Forestry workers who have remained for more than three years at a given 
enterprise. 


6. Workers Sper: river boats, or navigating badeend boats. 
7. Light industry workers who have worked on night shifts for long periods. 
8. Medical workers assigned to the forestry industry. 


The regulations governing additional leave to higher officials have recently 
been subjected to sharp criticism by Soviet jurists.‘* They point out that the 
provisions of the Labor Code on the subject of additional leave make no reference 
whatsoever to this category and that Article 8 of the regulations on regular and _ 
additional leave merely expresses the “right of the administration to grant 
additional leave if the employee is burdened with heavy work after normal 
office hours.” This formulation, Soviet jurists complain, is too vague and a 
soutce of constant dissension in practice. The “right of the administration” 
obviously cannot be interpreted as the “right of the employee: ? therefore, this 
category of additional leave is set apart from all other cases. 

The law is singularly uninformative about who may benefit from this provision. 
Although there exists a tentative list of positions with “unregulated” working 
days in institutions where salaries are drawn up by the state, this list was issued 
back in 1928 and thus is quite obsolete. Moreover, it concerns only “institutions,” 
not “enterprises.” 14 Several ministries and government administrations are now 
using their own lists of positions whose working day is considered not fixed. 
Personnel whose positions are on the list may apply for corresponding additional 
leave. In institutions where such lists do not exist, collective agreements some- 


12 Sovstskos gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 72. 


13 Ibid., pp. 70—71. 
_ ™ Ibid., pp. 71—72. 
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times are drawn up, but this practice is still far from universal. Soviet jurists 
deplore this absence of uniformity and the difference in treatment from case 
to case.45 ' 7 


At the Twentieth Party Congress Minister of Public Health Kovrigina 
suggested that two new categories of workers be added to the list of persons 
entitled to additional leave: those over 60 years of age and those suffering from 
heart diseases. Some action on this suggestion may be taken in the future. 


In general, Soviet leave legislation is in urgent need of revision. For example, 
present Soviet legislation on leave without pay is neither explicit nor rigid. The 
general impression is that leave without pay may be taken only in special cases 
which are defined by law,1® although a definite prohibition has been established 
only for institutions and government administrations. As there is no such specific 
prohibition in enterprises, managers usually assume that the law tolerates such 
leave. As a result, leave without pay is common in enterprises and even in insti- 
tutions. Soviet-jurists are not usually opposed to leave without pay; they simply 
advocate the establishment of proper legal provisions for such leave.1” 


Leave and Length of Service 


The relationship between length of service and leave is at the present moment 
governed by the following: (1) Article 13 of the joint decree of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of December 28, 
1938 entitled “Measures Regulating Labor Discipline and Improving the Practice 
of State Social Insurance, as well as Combating Abuses in this Matter;”’ (2) Articles 
1 and 4 of the Regulations on Regular Additional Leave, of April 30, 1930. 

According to Article 13 of the edict of December 28, 1938 the right to vacation is 
acquired after eleven months’ continuous work at a given place. Article 1 of the 1930 
regulations specifies that vacation time is part of the working year, not an addition 
to it. Finally, Article 4 of these regulations establishes that, for the calculation of 
vacation time, continuity of work is not considered broken by rest periods, 
illness, pregnancy, childbirth (provided the worker has received social security 
allowarices), excused absences, periods when the employee did not actually work 
but retained his position without loss of pay, and periods of training in factory 
schools. 

However, the continuity is deie broken by illness, pregnancy, and so 
on, for which no social security allowances are paid, and by transfer from one 
_enterprise to another. Time accumulated toward leave is lost, and the eleven 
~ months must Pe started anew. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 





18 Ibido p. 72. °° i 
18 Such cases include the one month’s leave granted young graduates of universities and technical 
colleges, the 3—4 months’ leave granted doctors who had been invited to practice for a season in a 
sanatorium or rest home, and the time workers and employees in the Far North spent traveling between 
the place of work and the place of rest. 
‘17 Sovetskoe gosudarstyo i pravo, op. cit., p. 73. 


of April 25, 1956 does not appear to have modified this situation substantially. 
Personnel who leave their jobs lose the time accumulated toward leave, even if 
the move is. authorized by the management or is otherwise legal. This rule per- 
mitted only three exceptions: (1) transfer by decision of the management, (2) 
transfer at the request of the Party, Komsomol, trade union, and so on, and (3) ` 
transfer from one section of an enterprise to another.+8 


In the case of persons sentenced to corrective labor, the period of sentence 
is not included in the eleven months required to qualify for leave even though, 
as has often -happened in recent years, the work is done at the enterprise where 
the convicted person normally works. However, the time accumulated before 
conviction still counts once the worker has served his sentence.!® l 


The provisions of Article 13 of the 1938 edict on the eleven-month waiting 
period allow certain exceptions. Some categories of workers and employees 
need to complete less than eleven months, others more. Employees in the field 
of education and research, for example, acquire the right to annual leave after 
ten months’ continuous work. As a rule, the longer periods are required in con- 
nection with the additional leave granted to forestry workers,2° who, to be 
eligible for additional leave, have to have completed three continuous years’ 
service. Similarly, additional leave is granted persons working in the remote 
northern regions only after 35 months.*1 


As an exception to the general rule, Soviet legislation permits unused leave 
to be held over to the next year and in certain cases, such as for work in far 
northern areas, for two years. On such occasions the calculation of the length 
` of continuous service presents something of a problem. Soviet jurisprudence has 
established the following rule, which has received the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR: 23 months’ work are required before two combined annual 
vacations may be taken together; 35 months before three vacations may be 
combined.*? This means that the first yeer or the first two years are counted is 
toto, while the last year is counted as 11 months. Such a practice is not equitable, 
. horisitin keeping with the provisions of Article 1 of the 1930 leave regulations. 


Finally, under Article 4 of the 1930 regulations, leave for temporgry disa- 
bility is included in the time needed for annual vacation if the person received 
benefit allowances. But, as already indicated, this is not the case if no benefit 
allowances are received, regardless of the reason. When this rule was established, 
instances .of non-payment to workers were rare, and were invariably due to 
false claims. Thus, the exclusion of this period from the necessary waiting time 
was conceived as a penalty. 


18 The Soviet Regime, op. tit., p. 523, 

19 Thid., p. 524. 

30 Sovetshoe gosudarsiso i praso, op. eit., p. 73. 

21 Thid. j 

33 Sbornik postanorlenii plenuma i opredeleni kollegii Verkbovnogo suda SSSR ; 1940 god (A setelan 
of Decrees of the Plenum and Definitions of the Boards of the Supreme Court of tke USSR: 1940), 
Moscow, p. 321. y 
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By a decree of August 18, 1944, the Soviet government established a three- 
month periodof uninterrupted employment at a given enterprise as a prere- 
quisite for eligibility for pregnancy benefit allowances. Earlier, on December 28, 
1938, a period of six months had been established for persons who had served 
penalties for violations of labor discipline before they were permitted to receive 
such allowances. As a result, cases of temporary disability not covered by benefit 
allowances ate now much more frequent than in 1930, and by no means all 
spring from illicit acts.28 Soviet law appears to have put expectant mothers who 
have not completed three continuous months’ work in the same category as 
violators of labor discipline by not ousting the EDON of temporary disability 
in the time required for annual leave. 


Tt should be added that the Criminal Code of the RSFSR regards the refusal 
by a manager to employ a woman because of her pregnancy as a crime. Under the 
circumstances, Soviet law allows a woman in the seventh or eighth month of 
pregnancy to seek employment; but, if she is granted maternity leave, to which 
she is entitled according to the decree of July 8, 1944, or more recently, the decree 
of March 26, 1956, this period of absence will not be regarded as “uninterrupted 
work” for purposes of annual leave. 

i 
Compensation for Leave not Taken 


Annual leave is staggered throughout the whole year; only juveniles and 
teaching staff always have their vacations in summer.®4 New mothers are usually 
given annual leave during the period immediately following pregnancy leave. 


Usually, 8% to 9% of the employees of an enterprise are on leave at the same 
time.#5 The management may retain an employee if production so requires, but 
annual leave may not be refused for two consecutive years. In cases of retention 
a cash compensation is granted or a double period of leave granted the following 
year. A similar solution is adopted in cases when an employee leaves his job. As 
already indicated, in most cases he forfeits the time accumulated towards annual 
leave. However, if he comes in one of the three exceptional categories discussed 
above, he receives cash compensation for the portion of his vacation period to 
which his length of continuous service as of the day of discharge entitles him. 


The calculation of compensation for leave not taken is rather complex; it may 


* ~ best be illustrated by comparing the case of a worker going on vacation with 


that of a man being discharged.*® Let us assume that a person is employed in the 
Far North on the basis of a three-year contract. He is entitled to 48 days’ vacation 
a year. Exercising his right to accumulate three years’ leave, he asks for extended 
leave after he has worked 31 full months. His wish must be granted, since he has 
the right to his first year’s leave, which he aos after the first eleven months, 





23 Sovsishoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 75. 
NH The Soviet Regime, op. cit., p. 525. 

35 Thid. 

20 Sovetskot gossedarstvo i pravo, op. sit., p. 76. 
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and he also has the right to his second year’s leave. If one adds the length of the 
leave he has not taken to the time accumulated towards his third yeat’s leave (two 
petiods of 48 days plus 7 months), the 31 months he has actually worked are 
worth 35 months as far as the calculation of leave is concerned, and thus he is 
entitled to a third year’s leave. Therefore, this worker, when starting his vacation; 
‘will receive payment equal to the average wage earned for 144 days. 

If the same worker were being discharged at the end of 31 months of contin- 
uous work for some valid reason, he would, of course, be entitled to compen- 
sation for vacation not taken. However, compensation in this case is calculated in 
a different way; for the first twenty four months, compensation would comprise 
the average salary for 96 days. For the seven months of the third year, compen- 
sation would be equal to that for 28 working days. Thus, in all, compensation in 
this case would amount to the average salary earned for 124 days. This gives a 
difference, of 20 working days between the two seemingly identical cases when 
on both occasions the same length of continuous work had been completed. 

Some managers sought to avoid such anomalies by issuing to workers 
notices of discharge containing the phrase “upon completion of annual leave.” 
This undoubtedly served the best interests of the worker, but is actually illegal, 
since there exists a circular issued by the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions on May 6, 1926, and not yet revoked, which expressly forbids managers 
to engage in such practices. The motive behind the circular, curiously enough, 
purports to safeguard the interests of the worker, because a notice of discharge 
must be served two weeks before the actual cessation of work and the letter of 
the law would not be obeyed if the notice were followed by an immediate leave. 

Now that labor contracts have been made more concrete,?? inasmuch as they 
may be concluded fot definite periods, a two-weeks’ notice of discharge has lost - 
its meaning. It would seem that the circular of May 6, 1926 will become obsolete 
and that cessation of work upon completion of annual leave will be permissible. 
However, only a decree of the Council of Ministers could make this step legal.#® 

In the case of disputes over the amount of compensation due for leave not 
taken, the Appraisal and Conflict Commission (RKK) is called in. This is a body 
set up in every enterprise or office with a shop trade-union committee, and 
comprises an equal number of representatives of the trade-union commiftee and 
management. The commission also determines the rotation of regular and addi- 
tional annual leave for the enterprise’s employees. 29 

The vacation regulations just discussed do not apply to peasants, who do not 
benefit under Article 119 of the Constitution. Pedsants have an entirely different 
status, which differs according to the farm to which they belong. In any event, 
they are not guaranteed a two-week paid annual vacation each year. MTS employees, 
on the other hand, are considered state employees under a decree published 
October 1, 1953 and therefore have a guatanteed annual vacation. 

Serge L. Levitsky 





27 The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of April 25. 
38 Sovetikoe gosudarsivo i pravo, op. cit., p. TT. 
29 The Soviet Regime, op. cit., pp. 519—520. 
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The Development of Soviet Highway Transportation 


The directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan provide for roughly a 100% 
increase in motor freight between 1956 and 1960, with the freight handled by 
general usage motor transportation reaching an annual 40 billion ton-kilometers 
by the end of the plan period. ! Despite this considerable increase, freight carried 
by trucks will continue to remain but a small proportion of the total. The increase 
of truck freight can be seen from the following figures: In 1940 it amounted to 


_ -8.9 billion ton-kilometers, or 1.8°/, of the whole; in 1950, 20.1 billion ton-kilo- 


meters, or 2.8%; in 1955, 42.5 billion ton-kilometers, or 3.7%.® 


There are two categories of vehicle assignment in the Soviet motor transpor- 
tation system: (1) vehicles belonging to the various ministries, departments, 
industrial enterprises, MTS, sovkhozes, kolkhozes and the like and (2) those in 
general usage under the Ministry of Motor Transportation and Highways of the 
USSR. The following table shows the division of freight volume between the 
two categories: 


Soviet Truck Freight Volume 


Total Volume Haulage by General Usage Carers ——— 
(Bubon Too-Kilometera) (Billion Ton-Kilometers) Percentage of Total 

1940 aoaeiaa. 89 0.266 3.0 

1950.00.00... n. 20.4 0.927 P 4.6 

1955 aaaea. 42.5 7 9,261 | 21.7 

1960 (Plan) .... 85.0 40.000 47.0 


SOURCE, Narmizos Bhox yasiso SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 183. 


‘The increase in the figures for general usage transportation is a reflection of 
the policy of concentrating truck transportation in the hands of the Ministry of 
Motor Transportation and Highways. In keeping with this policy the plans for, 
the current Five-Year Plan envisage for 1960 only a small increase for the freight 
volume carried by the first category. Thus, by 1960 ministerial and departmental 
freight is to increase by 11.7 billion ton-kilometers over 1955, while during the 
same period that of general usage transportation is to increase more than 30 billion’ 
ton-kilometers. The directives state that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan most 
trucks and repair shops will be concentrated in the general usage motor trans- 
portation system.® This step is essential in view of the chronic shortage of vehicles 
and service facilities. The following table shows the development of Soviet 
vehicle production: 





1 Radio Moscow, February 26, 1956. 


2 Narodnos khoxyaisivo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Sta- 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 174. 
3 Radio Moscow, February 26, 1956. 
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Soviet Motor Vehicle Production 


1924-30* ...... 12,032 a heke REE 159,500 

; DEEN REE ace 20,577 1940an 145,400 
1932 rawan 25,412 1950 E 362,900 
1933, sssri 49,675 Aot 403,900 
LOSS BEE E 72,466 195S; oeae 445,300 
1935 EEE 96,692 


* In 1925 the total number of motor vehicles in the USSR wes 18,000 


SOURCES Bolshaya sovetshaya entssklopedsya (The Large Soviet Hacyelopedia), Moscow, 1926, I, 362, Malaya saralskape miss, an 


(he Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1937, I, 114, Narodno Abor purto SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, 
pP i . 


Assuming that during World’ War II, when industry was concentrating on 
military production, the output of motor vehicles was about equaled by losses, 
there should be at present in the Soviet Union approximately 2,500,000 motor 
vehicles of all types—trucks, automobiles and buses—including old models. ‘This 
amounts to only one vehicle per 82.4 inhabitants. (In Western Germany one 
person in 25 owns an automobile). Since from the 1955 figures automobile pro- 
duction is only about 27.8% of the total output of motor vehicles, it is quite 
obvious that the desires of the individual are of lower priority than the needs of 
the collective. 


* 


Tn addition to a shortage of vehicles, motor transportation is hampered in its 
development by the inadequacy of the Soviet highway system. The-Soviet Union 
is covered by a network of non-hard surfaced roads which can be used only in 
good weather. The extent of hard surfaced highways is extremely low. 


‘ Soviet roads are divided into six categories: Class I, national; Class I, re- 
public; Class IM, oblast; Class IV, raion; Class V, rural; Class VI, local. Since no 
information is available on the total length of highways in each of the different 
classes, we will limit ourselves to a discussion of superhighways and other hard . 
surfaced roads. ; 


The. powo of the hard surfaced road system can be seen from the following 
table: 


Total Length of Hard Surfaced Roads 


(In Kilometers) 
91S vrosiecwetenes 24,300 1950... cee ee 177,300 
1928.......... 32,0007 1954. 200,300 | 
»1940.......... 143,400 1955.......5 ‘e 206,900 


SOURCE , Narodwoe kbexseustve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 183 


Although specific information is not available for the years between 1913 and 
1928, it would seem that most of the increase took place prior to 1918, ‘primarily 
during World War I. This is borne out by a statement by the Soviet writer V, F. 
Babkov to the effect that up to 1927 only repair work was carried out.5 New 


` 





4 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR, op. sit., p. TT. 
$ V, F. Babkov, Artomobiinye dorogs (Highways), Moscow, 1953, p. 23. 
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“Dam so» oa National Boundarles 
mmm Autonomous Republic Boundaries 


=o: Maln Highways (Including 
p Non-Hard Surfaced} 


mamm Existing Superhighwoys 
aar Superhighways Under Construction 


Superhighways Scheduled for 
Construction 1958-60 





construction may be considered to have begun in 1930, when-770 kilometers of 

highway were built. By 1940 the length of hard surfaced roads was 143,400 kilo- 
` meters, an increase ‘of .111,400 kilometers over 1928. However, this latge increase 
was not so much a result of Soviet construction, as it was of the annexation of _ 
fresh territory—the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia and the Baltic States— 
all.of which had at the time fairly well developed highway systems. Similarly, the 
1950 figure of 177,300 kilometers includes the Transcarpathian Ukraine and areas 
annexed from Germany. 


If we accept the figure of 206,900 kilometers for the total length Šf ade sur- 
faced roads, it is still a density of only 0.092 kilometers of road per square kilo- 
meter. (The United States already has 3,000,000 kilometers of hard surfaced 
highways, or approximately 0.35 kilometers per square kilometer. Finland has 
0.2 kilometers'per square kilometer). 


Jt is not difficult to obtain an approximate idea of the total length of Soviet 
hard surfaced highways. In 1946-50, the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 16,000 kilometers 
of hard surfaced roads were constructed,® while, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
1951-55, 24,000 kilometers were to have been constructed.” According to unveri- 
fied information at our disposal, in 1930-31 about 1,000 kilometers were laid, 
while the plan for 1932 was 3,776 kilometers. In 1933-37, 1,000 kilometers were 
laid and in 1938-41, a further 4,000 kilometers. During the war little or no road 
construction was carried out. Thus, in all, about 50,000 kilometers of highway 
have been constructed during thé Soviet era. If this is true, the figures given by 
the Soviets have been exaggerated, probably including toads not entirely adequate 


for motor vehicles, as well as roads in towns. 


Shortly before World War II construction of superhighways began. In 1936 
the Moscow—Minsk stretch was started, which in 1956 was continued to Brest. 
In 1950 the Moscow—Simferopol superhighway was opened.® 


At present, the following superhighways are open to traffic: 





Moscow—Simferopol .............00005 1,250 kilometers 
Kharkov—Rostov .......cceee eee eeeees 400 3 i 
Rostov—Grozny oo... .e.ccceeee cece eas 70, ° 
Krasnodar—Pavlovskaya ..........0.005 120 33 
Stavropol—Nevinnomyssk . . ane ae 50 a 
` Leningrad Moscow .....seeceeneeneee 650 2, 
Leningrad—Vitebsk—Belaya Tserkov .: 1,100 3 
Gorky—Kazan sesan ane cece cece eens 350 Ss 
Moscow—Penza.... Lases veces eee eee 500 E 
Moscow—Minsk—Brest :...........05- 1,100 
PLO tas scons: vg carers eerste stevie E aa 6,270 ees 
§ Ibid., p. 25 
7 Ibid., p.7 
8 Ibid., p. 26 
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In addition to these, construction was to begin on the following highways 


during 1956: 
i E Trosma~—Lemeshi.... 0.0... cece roo 380 kilometers 
. _Belaya Tserkov—Odessa .......... <. .. 450 5 
i Moscow—Gorky oo... cece cee cece eeaes 420 ay 
Marevka—Petropavlovsk ..........0000- 200 cas Oe 
. Demyanovika—Kustanat ....... cca eee ee 170 y 
Total. scaccaessssneee sans ELNE ~ 1,620 kilometers 


The following ee are to be constructed between 1958 and re 


es Ue 


Ufa—Chelyabinsk ...........0.5 ; 
‘Chelyabinsk—Kustanai .......... 
Kokchetav—Balkashino ......... 
Serov——-Sverdlovsk—Chelyabinsk 

: Chelyabinsk—Magnitogorsk—Orsk 
i Moscow—Rzhev—Veltkie Luki—Riga. ... 


Total oa guoa cesces Sag het 


wee wee 


450 kilometers 


850 3 


To these must be added a highway with two divided dotible lanes now w being 
built to circleMoscow. Thus, in all, by 1960 there will be about 12,000 kilometers 
of superhighway if everything goes according to plan.® 

In addition’ to work on the superhighways, hard surfaced roads of a lower 
category are being built to improve shorter-distance connections. The situation 
in the regionis where the virgin’ and idle lands are being cultivated is particularly 
bad. About 1% of the roads in these areas have a hard surface, while another 6% 
have been improved by the use of sand, cinders and gravel.1° By 1957 in these 
areas, a large number of hard surfaced highways connecting the more remote 
points with the railroads, harbors, granaries, grain collection’ points and raion 


centers ate planned. 


The chief ones scheduled fof construction are: 


Stalingrad—Sadovoe 

` Pugachev—Perelyub 
Uralsk—Dzhambeity 
Buzuluk—Soboleyo 
Sharlyk—Novo-Sergievka 
Baimak-—Zilair 
Aktyubinsk—Novo-Alekseevka 
Kulminsky-—Aidyrlinsky 
Magnitogorsk—Sukhtelinsky 
Chesma—Nikolaevka 

« Nikolaevka—Zhailma . 
Tobol—Bredy . 
Kustanai—Tobol 
Kustanai—-Vvedenka 





? Pravda, September 12, 1956. 


10 _Astomobilnye dorogi, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p 4. 
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Unitskoe—Kaibagar 
Uritskoe—Ruzacvka 
Petropavlovak—Peski ’ 
Mamlyutke—Kustanat 


» Kazanskoe—Ishim—vVikulovo 


. Kokchetav—Balkashino 


Gorkovskoe-—-Okoneshnikovo 
Irtyshskoe—Bestobe i 
Pavlodar—Mikhailovka 
Akmolinsk—Kievka—Ivanovka 
Barabtosk—Zdvinsk 
Yalym—Zverinogolovskoe 


Kargat—Kochki 
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Baevo—Zavyalovo ` Semipalatinsk—Znamenka 


Aleisk—Romanovka Semipalatinsk—Vavilonovka 
Volchikha—Rubtsovek Yaminskoe—-Togul—Zalesovo 
Parfenovo—Topchikha Zaozerny—Oginsky ~~ 


According to plan, in 1955, 1,500 kilometers of highway were to have been 
built, 800 kilometers in the RSFSR and 700 kilometers in Kazakhstan. However, 
although 30 new road-building machine stations (MDS) were set up in these areas 
and an additional 11 brought in from the European USSR," the rate of construc- 
tion was so slow that the plan has still not been fulfilled in many sections. 


It is noticeable that the construction of new highways is influenced by military 
strategy. The two large highways crossing the Soviet Union from north to south 
and radiating for a considerable distance from a possible springboard for military 
operations are cases in point. They do not link up the industrial centers, they 
duplicate the railroads operating in these areas, and it can hardly be argued that - 
they are needed for tourists, if only for the simple reason that Soviet citizens do 
not*possess motor vehicles. The completed superhighway Moscow—Minsk, the ° 
two parallel meridinal superhighways now under construction which will prob- 
ably continue in the direction Zhitomir—Rovno—Lwow, arid a projected third 
superhighway to Riga are undoubtedly primarily strategic in purpose. The con- 
tinuation of these roads further eastward, to Gorky and Kuibyshev, centers of 

industrial regions chiefly engaged on military production, supports this view. 
A. Lebed 


A Preliminary Survey of the Soviet Harvest for 1956 


By the beginning of July there was little doubt that the Urals, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan were going to produce bumper crops, particularly on the newly 
cultivated virgin lands. A reasonable harvest was-also expected from Rostov 
Oblast, Stavropol Krai and several oblasts on the middle Volga. 


In order to ensure grain deliveries to the state, the Party Central Committee 
took various measures, Siberia and Kazakhstan had to be supplied with manpower, 
harvesting machinery and motorized transport so that the harvesting cduld be 
completed within a short period. Hence the Komsomol orgariizations were used 
to mobilize working youth from the towns and pupils from the upper grades 
of high schools to help with the harvest. The republics were instructed as to 
where the necessary machinery, motorized transport and personnel were to 

be sent. 

Following a ‘Central Committee decree, top level conferences of tepublic, 
oblast and krai leaders were held in Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk and Alma-Ata. 
Party and government leaders, MTS and sovkhoz directors and heads of state 
purchasing organizations participated. Khrushchev and other prominent Party 
and government leaders were present at all the conferences. However, the amounts 





u Thid. 
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of grain to be delivered to the state by Siberia and Kazakhstan had already been 
estimated before these discussions took place. 

Methods used in 1955 to ensure the fulfillment of grain delivery norms were 
reintroduced. They had been widely used in the Ukraine, for example, to increase 
state grain purchases above the amounts to be given to the state or purchased by 
it. At conferences in Sverdlovsk and in Siberia, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR Yasnov stated that in 1956 the Russian Federation was 
to deliver to the state not less than 36,036,000 metric tons of grain, of which 
Siberia was to contribute not less than 16,380,000. The secretaries of the Party 
oblast and krai committees then stated that the “toilers of the land” would not 
only fulfill grain deliveries but also, taking everything into consideration, 
undertake to deliver additional amounts above those planned. The Novosibirsk 
conference called upon Kazakhstan to engage in so-called socialist competition 
by emulating the example of Siberia and delivering to the state a similar amount 
of not less than 16,380,000 metric tons of grain.1 On receipt of this challenge 
from Novosibirsk, the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Kazakh Commu- 
nist Party, Zhurin, at a meeting in Alma-Ata, stated on behalf of the republic 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes: “The Kazakh soil is not poorer than Siberian 
. and Kazakhstan can deliver to the state this year not less than one billion poods 
[approximately 16,380,000 metric tons] of grain.”* Thus, the Siberian and Kazakh 
contribution was to be 33,760,000 metric tons of grain. 

At the same time, measures were taken to reduce the amount of grain lost 
during ‘harvesting. Since 1955, harvesting by reaping and threshing in two 
separate operations, rather than combining, has been constantly propagated 
throughout the country as the best means of reducing heavy losses of grain 
during harvesting. The decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress made special 
reference to this method: “Tn the fight to reduce losses during harvesting, special 
attention must be paid to the wide application of the two-stage system of har- 
vesting grain.” At every conference this year, Khrushchev has been insisting 
on its use since ‘the wide application of the two-stage system of grain harvesting 
makes it possible to reduce the harvesting periods and to save a large quantity 
of grain.” 4 

Soviet propaganda hails the two-stage system as a new, progressive method 
discovered by the Party leaders although, long before the kolkhoz system came 
into being, this method was being widely applied in the Ukraine, Siberia and 
other parts of the country, particularly in changeable weather, when the grain 
would be reaped and left to dry in rollers or ricks, prior to being threshed. 
Elsewhere in the world it has long given way to combining. 

Until the reintroduction of this system in 1955, combine harvesting was 
considered the most progressive method in the Soviet Union. It was declared 
~ T Sovetskaya Rosiya, Moscow, July 27, 1956. 

2 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, July 29, 1956. 

3 Rezohutsiya XX segda KPSS po otchetnomn dokladu Tsentralnogo Komiteta KPSS (The Resolution 
of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party as Given in the Report of the Central Com- 


muttee of the Soviet Communist Party), Moscow, 1956, p. 6, 
t Sovetskaya Rosstya, July 21, 1956. 
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that “the two-stage system of harvesting with simple reapers is being replaced 
to a considerable extent by the one-stage system of harvesting with combines, 
during which grain losses can be reduced to the minimum.’’® The indisputable 
superiority of combine harvesting was even stressed: “During the 1952 harvest 
combine harvesters in the USSR economized on... one month’s work by ten 
million people.’’6 

What has caused the return-to the old system of harvesting? It has P 
calculated that combining—in comparison with the two-stage system—in- 
creases. grain losses by 200-300 kilograms per hectare. Moreover, two-stage 
harvesting permits grain to be reaped.seven to ten days before it is completely 
ripe, with ripening taking place before threshing. Thus, the time spent on the 
actual process of harvesting is, as it were, prolonged, while a possible reduction 
. in quality of grain reaped before it is completely ripe is simply ignored. 
~ However, the main reason for the return to separate reaping and threshing 
is probably to be found in the poor quality of Soviet-manufactured combines, 
and in the obvious shortage of combines in the MT'S and SOPE ESI particularly 
in the southern grain-raising areas. 

An American agricultural delegation which visited the Soviet Union in 1955 
was extremely surprised, when visiting the Stalin‘Kolkhoz in Rostov Oblast, 
to see that the grain was not being transferred straight from the combines to the 
gtanaties, but put on the threshing floor in order to be dried and cleaned.’ 
Other facts also point to the defects in Soviet-manufactured combines. One Soviet 
specialist wrote: ; 

Combines S-6, S-4, and especially the “Kommunar,” do not ensure high-quality 
grain harvesting with yields of more than 20 centners [2 metric tons] per hectare. 

The work of the combines deteriorates sharply when damp grain full of weeds is 
- harvested... During the harvesting of grain with a 24% moisture content with 
' anS$-6 combine . . . up to 70 kilograms per hectare were lost during threshing alone. 

Under such conditions, the separating units of the threshing apparatus of the 

combine cannot clean the damp grain properly. When this happens, up to 20% 

of the grain is lost with the chaff, while-the amount choked up in the bin reaches 

25% in weight... Production demands call for a more peert construction of 

machines.® 


Climatic factors also hinder combine harvesting in many cate of the Soviet 
Union. In most of Siberia up to 84% of precipitation occurs, as a rule, be- ` 
tween May and October. Warm and plentiful precipitation causes a rapid growth 
of grain and weeds. A sharp fall in temperature in August, and particularly in 
September, retards the ripening of spring crops. As a result, kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes are forced to harvest gtain which is not only unripe, but extremely 
damp and mixed up with damp straw and weeds. These climatic peculiarities 
mean that during combine harvesting at least 60% of the grain has to be dried 
5 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1953, I, 606. 
$ BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed:, 1953, XXII, 113. 

7 Iepestia, August 6, 1955. 
8 Sotsialisticheskoe selskos khoz yaistvo, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 68. 
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artificially. Soviet-manufactured drying equipment has a very low capacity, and 
1s labor-consuming. Moreover, the artificial drying of grain, especially wheat, 
reduces its suitability for baking purposes. Wheat used for baking has a gluten 
content of up to 36%, providing a high quality of bread.® Wheat with a gluten 
content of less than 20% is useless. During artificial drying the gluten content 
falls to 6% and below.!° Such wheat obviously cannot be exported and is not even 
fit for home use, especially for foodstuffs stored as military reserves. 

Despite the declared advantages, however, two-stage harvesting is not used 
universally. It requires 50% more fuel, other costs are higher and there are 
losses in the harvesting of grain blown over by the wind: “The two-stage system 
is more effective if used in the middle and’ second half of August, while the 
weather is good. If it is used later in Siberia, then it is useless.” 1+ 

In 1956, two-stage harvesting was used on 16,300,000 hectares in the RSFSR! 
and on 2,000,000 in the Kazakh SSR.1° However, grain losses were possibly 
higher than in previous years. The reason was that the grain was left standing 
too long before being cut. Full-scale harvesting began in the second half of 
July. A report on the progress of the harvesting throughout the USSR stated 
that approximately 50% of the scheduled amount had been cut by August 15.14 
Reaping was not finished until the end of August in the Ukraine. On October 1, 
7%, of the crops in the Belorussian and Lithuanian SSR were still standing.+® 
In other areas harvesting had not been completed even later. 

At the Plenum of the Party Central Committee in January 1955, Khrushchev 
quoted figures on grain losses as a result of the grain having been left standing 
too long in the Sinelnikov and Pavlograd areas of Dnepropetrov Oblast—areas 
where the grain is of high quality. Out of a yield of 2.95 metric tons per hectare, 
losses amounted to 610 kilograms per hectare as a result of harvesting being 
delayed until ten days after the grain had ripened, and to 1,100 kilograms per 
hectare after a delay of twenty days.18 In other words, almost 38% of the grain 
had been lost as a result of its standing twenty days too long. The result after a 
delay of one to one and a half months can be imagined. 

Losses during transportation must also be.considered. It has been reported 
that in Siberia and Kazakhstan the roads from the combines to the threshing 
floors and storage points are strewn with grain. The loss of 50 kilograms of 
grain from a truck is considered small. The roads are lined with people collecting 
the scattered grain.1”? In Akmolinsk Oblast, Minister of the Sovkhozes of the 
USSR Benediktov was forced to allow the local population to “collect and share 
out the grain left lying on the roads and fields, or else sell it for forty rubles per 

® Selskokboz yaistvennaya enistklopediya (Encyclopedia of Agriculture), Moscow, 1951, II, 365. 

10 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe kboz yaisivo, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 69. 

U Thid., p. 73: 

12 Tysestia, October 14, 1956. 

13 Prasda, October 12, 1956. 

U Selikoe hho yaistvo, Moscow, August 23, 1956. 

< 15 Sopetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, October 4, 1956. 

18 Prasda, February 3, 1955. 

17 Selskos khor yaistvo, September 30, 1956. 
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centner [100 kilograms]. But none could be found who were willing to share it. 
Whoevet picked up the grain on the roads kept it all for himself.”’1® 

This year, kolkhozes and sovkhozes were allowed to leave the grain tempo- 
rarily in piles outdoors until the harvest was over. It was hoped that this would 
speed up the clearing of the combines, and that trucks following up later could 
then get the grain to the storage points, But protective measures taken were not 
sufficient to prevent much spoilage. The protection provided by covering with 
straw is not adequate. “More than half a million poods of grain [about 8,000 
metric tons] are lying... at the Novonikolsky Sovkhoz, Molotov Raion, 
Akmolinsk Oblast. Much of it contains more than 19% moisture and is in 
urgent need of collecting and drying.” 

Even grain which has reached the storage points is not safe from spoilage. 
Almost 13,000 tons of grain were delivered to the Second Irkutsk storage 
point, but “at least half of it was extremely damp and part of it was already 
warm. In one of the warehouses the grain had already become packed.”?° 

In 1955, Director of the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition Tsitsin wrote: 
“It is enough to say -that if grain losses during harvesting are, reduced by only 
one centner [100 kilograms] from each hectar, the country will gain 700—800 
million poods [11,466,000—13,104,000 metric tons] of grain,” 21 

The facts quoted prove that grain losses rose considerably in 1956. The 
temporary storing of grain on the fields, where it was exposed to the weather, 
increased losses and by far exceeded the permissible norm of three centner per 
hectare. T'sitsin’s assertion allows one to presume that 1956 grain losses in the 
USSR will exceed 49 million metric tons. The Soviet press has constantly peinted 
out that despite the mobilization of considerable personnel and machinery to be 
sent to the East to aid in the harvest, chaos, confusion and lack of any organi- 
zation often teduced these efforts to nought: “We arrived with Komsomol 
passes to help in the harvest... Nobody was interested in us. We often have to 
go to the office and ask for work, and we have already been loafing around for a 
week with nothing to do.”®* Add to this the bad food and the Seen living 
conditions of the new arrivals: 


During work in the fields, the mobile stores did not come aan to us even 
once, and we cannot buy cigarettes, matches... and so on. There was ndt-even a 
single lamp in either of the two small railroad cars which served as the dining room 
and communal quarters. We have been asking all summer for them to be supplied, 
but nothing has been done. We eat ın the darkness and cannot even read the paper. 


This was the situation beyond the Urals and in Kazakhstan. Matters were 
_ different in the Ukraine and elsewhere. Although 1955 was a bad harvest year, 
~ the Ukraine nevertheless fulfilled its grain quota and delivered an additional 


18 Tevestia, September 6, 1956. 

19 Selskoe khox yaistvo, September 9, 1956. 

20 Thid., September 25, 1956. 

21 Sotsralisticheskot selskos khox yatsivo, 1955, No. 5, p. 74. 
22 Selskoe khox yassivo, August 4, 1956, 

23 Ibid., September 27, 1956. 
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amount above plan by the middle of August. Evidently, the excessive harvesting 
and the dispatch of tractors and specialists to the virgin soil areas were reflected 
in the 1956 winter crops: “A considerable part of the winter crops, which had 
been sown late, did not stand up to the harsh winter conditions and were lost. 
Some regions had to be resown with spring crops.”24 The huge losses of winter 
sowings in the Ukraine are now blamed on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. “The 
main reason for the loss of the winter crops are not so much frosts, as flagrant 
- infringements of basic agricultural rules on the preparation of the soil and sowing 
prior to sowing.” 25 


- How were these rules infringed? “This year crops of winter wheat perished 
mainly in those areas where. extremely early and early sowing was carried out, 
and also in those areas where the sowing was late,’’?6 


Only recently have reports begun to appear in the press on the fulfillment of 
delivery schedules in the Central Belt. It was announced that the Belorussian SSR 
and Kursk Oblast had fulfilled their state plans for grain delivery ahead 
of schedule.?” 

Minister of Agriculture of the USSR Matskevich stated in an interview that 
the totat amount of marketed grain, including the additional obligations taken 
upon themselves by Siberia and Kazakhstan, would amount to approximately 
58,968,000 metric tons.?8 The RSFSR actually delivered 32,825, 520 metric tons®® 
and Kazakhstan, 16,385,570 metric tons.®° 

In 1954, the amount of grain marketed in the main grain areas of the country 

was 54% of the total harvested.3! In other areas the amount was rather less, 
` particulary in the livestock raising aréas, amounting to only 35%. In the last two 
years, payment in kind for work done by the MTS on the kolkhozes has increased 
considerably.2 

Marketed grain comprises compulsory deliveries to the state, state purchases, 
payment in kind for the work of the MTS and the very small amount of grain 
which is sold on the free kolkhoz markets: “Both before and after the war the 
greater mass of marketed grain went to and still goes to the state.” 33 These facts 
permit the assumption that the average amount of grain marketed throughout 
the Soviet Union in 1956 was not less than 50% of the total production. Thus, 
the statément by the minister of agriculture that the overall marketed total was 
58,968,000 metric tons, means that the gross amount of grain collected and 
stored must have been 117,936,000 metric tons. 

™ Prapda Ukrainy, Kiev, August 9, 1956. 

35 Thid. 

2$ bid. 

37 Pravda, October 3—4, 1956. 

18 Ogrisk, Moscow, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 

2 Tevstia, October 14, 1956. 

30 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 

31 S, Sergeev, Voprosy skononuko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkboxnogo pronnadiia (Questions of the 
Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, pp. 718 and 734. 


32 Thid., pp. 716—717. 
33 Thid., p. 716. 
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Commenting on the harvest in general, Minister of Sovkhozes of the RSFSR 
Yurkin wrote: “The average yield of grain per sovkhoz amounted to 63 poods 


f 


[approximately one metric ton] per hectare. The harvest was 20-25% higher | 


for the sovkhozes .of the virgin lands.”®* The sovkhozes everywhere have the 
best land, both in the virgin-soil and the long-developed areas. They are sure of 
a sufficient supply of agricultural machinery, have a permanent labor force with 
guaranteed earnings. Hence, it is completely normal that the overall yield of 


grain from the kolkhozes is approximately 10-15% lower than that om me ` 


sovkhozes. 


` The 1956 bumper harvest in Siberia and Kazakhstan did not lead to an 
. improvement in the\living standard of the kolkhozes, particularly as regards 
payment in kind. For example, in the Pravda Kolkhoz in Altai Krai, the kolkhoz’s 
income was 2,300,000 rubles, while the farmers received only 2 kilograms of 
grain and 5 rubles per day.®® The large amount of grain taken from Kazakhstan 
and Siberia, increased as it is by deliveries above plan, have led kolkhozniks to 
‘conceal grain from the state.?® 

The low daily wage and the appropriation of additional amounts .of grain 
above the fixed norm are not counterbalanced by the abundant harvest in the 
‘virgin soil areas, meetings, the-award of the Order of Lenin to Kazakhstan and 
.a number of other Siberian oblasts. The feelings of the mass. of kolkhoz workers 
have been expressed in Soviet literature. in The Difficult Spring by Ovechkin: 


There is little pleasure to be found when one reads the reports of the oblast 
organizations in the newspapers in autumn: “The delivery of grain continues.’ 


Everything is leveled down by state purchases, a leading kolkhoz can still be ` 


turned into a backward one by: the payment of work in kind. The kolkhozniks 
do not have a sufficiently strong stimulus to exert themselves to achieve an abundant 
harvest. Whether you work well or badly, you still receive the same one and a half 


to two aaa ... In the meanwhile grain is more valuable to the kolkhoznik , , 


than money . 
The Party ad and the Soviet government maintain that the grain from 


the virgin soil areas is the cheapest. This is open to question, since it is unlikely - 


` that the price takes into consideration the many millions of rubles spent on the 
transfer of people and machinery from all parts, of the country to Siheria and 
Kazakhstan, or an economic factor such as the ensuing harm caused to winter 
crops, extended work in‘the fields during spring as happened in the Ukraine, 
for example, since all available manpower and machinery had been transferred in 
summer to the virgin soil areas. 

The cultivation of the virgin lands is propagated as one of the wisest decisions 
of the Party, intended to strengthen the economic power of the USSR and to 
raise the well-being of the people. However, the results to date still leave this 
_ Open to some doubt. l S. Kabysh 


~ 





S 
H Tevestia, October 14, 1956. , 
38 Seltkoe kboz yaistoo, September 28, 1956. 
36 Thid., September 30, 1956. 
37 Nory mir, Moscow, 1956, No 9, p. 159. 
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REVIEWS 


-Kommunist - 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1956, 


The contents of issue No. 15 of Kommunist ate to a certain degree determined 

-by the 39th anniversary of the October Revolution, and no important new 
political or economic problems are taken up. When features of the current 

` Party line are brought in, they are merely a repetition of what has been stated so 
often in the past. The editorial “October Lives and Conquers” i is a good example. 
It states that the most important task at the present is to overtake the highly- 

-developed capitalist countries as quickly as possible. Economic competition with 
the free world is the new method of waging the struggle, while a detailed descrip- 

‘tion of Soviet economic and agricultural achievements is designed to show what 
the outcome of the struggle will be. Referring to the international importance 

‘of the October Revolution, the article stresses that socialism has now passed 

beyond the boundaries of one country and become a world system. 


A statement to the effect that the enemies of the socialist system had un- 
successfully attempted to drive a wedge between the Soviet Union and the so- 
“called people’s democracies was written before the current Hungarian crisis 
erupted. 
‘.  A.second editorial, “An Outstanding Event in the Life of the Chinas People 
and in the International Communist Movement,” deals with the Eighth Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party and points to the experience that the Chinese 
Communists have gained in carrying out their program of building socialism in 
China. Stress'is placed on those methods and measures borrowed from Moscow. 
' The theme of the inevitability of the victory of Communism is continued in 
'G. Glezerman’s “The Moral and Political Unity of Socialist Society and the 
Eradication of Barriers Between the Classes.” The author asserts that the complex 
task of unifying society morally and politically was solved immediately after the 
working class had taken power into its own hands. Such unity is said to be 
determined by the fact that in the Soviet Union the barriers between the different 
strata of society are being removed completely and that all the peoples of the 
‘USSR ate united by a general struggle for a single objective and have common 
interests. Glezerman even asserts that there are now no barriers between the 
workers and the intelligentsia. 


The second idea is that the removal of class distinctions is stimulating the 
class war: 


` The Marxist-Leninist parties decisively reject the theory of the “dying out” 
‘ of the class war and the “intrusion” of capitalistic elements into socialism, which 
were propounded in the USSR by the Bukharinites and are being spread in the 
_ people’s democracies by various rightist nationalistic elements.. 
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Thus, the article is intended to kindle the conflagration of world revolution 
and revive former Stalinist practices. This can be seen in the exhortation to pursue 
the struggle, as opposed to the principle of coexistence, in ‘the uncompromising 
attitude towards deviationists, as opposed to a declared amnesty for political 
prisoners and those in disgrace, in the demand for decisive actions, that is, for 
drastic measures, as opposed to the announcement of democratic principles. 

‘G. Golikov’s “Working out the History of the October Revolution” appears 
at the first glance only to discuss the replacement of one form of falsification by, - 
another, that is, the rewriting of the history of the Revolution by excluding from 
this history the cult. of the personality of Stalin, and by interpreting events in 
such a way that Lenin would stand in the foreground and the present collective 
leaders would figure here and there. However, the article has a somewhat different 
aim. The events and episodes quoted show that the main blow is aimed here 
against the left opposition, against the Trotskyites, and against Trotsky himself, 
who is said to have underestimated the role of the Party and was guilty of many 

“anti-historical and anti-Leninist” interpretations. 

N. Semin’s “Reality and the Theory of Capitalism Growing into Socialism” 
is the answer to a letter asking whether the experience of building socialism in 
China, where the national bourgeois was won over, Be the i? of the 
peaceful growth of capitalism into socialism. 

A similar theory was put forward by Bukharin, whom Stalin labeled as the 
founder of right opportunism. But here not only Bukharin is being discussed.’ 
All the right opposition, which led the Party along a false path and put forward 
harmful anti-Leninist principles, is subjected to censure. Bukharin and his - 
supporters are presented as a group which came forward in defense of the Aulaks 
and was only defeated because the Party and the people as a whole were against 
the principles of the right, opportunists. Thus, the theory of the peaceful growth 
of capitalism into socialism is completely refuted and its impossibility shown by 
life itself, by the practice of building socialism in the USSR. 

A rather vague answer is given to the question of the winning over of the 
bourgeoisle to socialism in China. The article claims that there were two bour- 
geoisies in China: one of them was linked with foreign imperialists, the. other was 
patriotically inclined. One bourgeoisie was allegedly hostile to the revolution, 
while the patriotic one was won over to its service and is now successfully building 
a socialist society. 

M. Kuznetsov and Yu. Kukin’s article “On the Freedom of Artistic Creation” 
is actually a summary of long discussions of the paths of Soviet art and literature. 
Several changes in the Party line, particularly after the criticism of the ‘cult of the 
individual at the Twentieth Party Congress, naturally led to the reexamination 
of the restrictions on art and to the need to extend their limits. The conclusions 
could almost have been written by the present Party leaders. They are that the 
official role of art and literature must be maintained and that socialist realism is 
the most important Party requirement today. In other words, the formet*Stalinist 
regulations that art and literature are the most important means of Party propa- 
ganda are still in force. 
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All three articles are linked by one thought, which, properly speaking, takes 
the form of a serious warning: let no one think that there are to be any deviations 
from the political line which existed earlier; let no one think that there can be a 
liberal attitude today toward those who disagree with the Party line. Further, the 
warning concerns not onlyany would-be opposition, butalso thosenon-Party people 
who may come to the conclusion that the death of Stalin has made possible freedom 
of creation, the reflection of personal views in art, the free interpretation of 
events and the role of individuals. No such right exists. 


x 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist was being prepared when Soviet Communism was 
meeting the most embarrassing setback it has ever suffered—the Hungarian 
revolt. This event has been too great to ignore and the consequences are impossible 
to foresee. Soviet reaction has been to try to divert attention to the problems of 
the Near East and to put up a bold front in a way that brings to mind a small’ 
boy whistling as he walks through a grave yard at night. The leading article of 
No. 16, for example, carries the title “The Great Unity of the Socialist Countries 
is Inviolable.” Since this article deals with the, Hungarian situation we are once 
more reminded that Soviet hypocrisy knows no limits. When a particular situation 
becomes difficult the Soviet beat the drums as loud as possible to prove that 
everything is all right. So they now speak of the friendship of the socialist states: 
“This friendship was formed naturally between the countries which fell away 
. from capitalism and set out on the path of socialism. The mutual attraction of 
these countries is determined by their belonging to one and the same social 
system . 

The editors also indicate the source of their worries: “There is no doubt that 
not a single people’s democratic country could stand alone for long and build 
socialism while there are imperialist powers setting up various military blocs.” 
The idea is simple: no satellite can exist without the Soviet Union. This is an 
interesting confirmation of the utter dependence of the satellite governments on 
the USSR. As further preparation for a discussion of the situation in Hungary, 
the article recalls the difficult path the, nations of the socialist camp have had 
to tread’. 

The Soviet version of the Hungarian revolt and subsequent Soviet inter- 
vention are known throughout the free world: Soviet troops were called upon by 
the Hungarian government to put down an upHeing of ean 
elements and agents of the Western powers. 

The Communists argue that these inimical dik played up a certain 
amount ef dissatisfaction among the people, inciting an armed uprising. Even 
then, the Soviet commanders granted the Hungarian government’s request for 
assistance only because the Soviet forces put the interests of the people in whose 
country-they are stationed above all else. 

Naturally, having mentioned instances of dissatisfaction, Kommunist is obliged 
to explain what was meant. Hence, it is admitted that the Hungarian government 
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had made a number of mistakes. This admission, however, permits a remedy to 
be suggested: 


Mistakes can and must be corrected within the framework of the people’s 
democracy system with the help of and through the existing state, Party, trade 
union and other workers’ organizations. Thete is no other way. 


The Hungarian events ate compared to the Kronstadt episode. There is, of 
course, a close parallel, one which the article carefully avoids. 


The Hungarian revolt is described as being largely the result of provocationists 
who financed the campaign of calumny and lies that was directed towards 
Hungary. This leads to a further demand for watchfulness. Everyone must guard 
against reaction and.false Western ideologies. Leading Western Communists are 
then quoted on the Hungarian situation to prove that the international Communist 
movement is as strong as ever and that no retreat is envisaged. 


. The Soviet Union did not participate openly in the Suez crisis, which allows 
A. Berkov to make great play of so-called major-power aggression against a 
small country in his article “The Meaning of the Events in Egypt.” Egypt’s 
new political orientation towards the Soviet Union is given as the main reason 
for the attack’ which, Soviet propaganda insists, eend: the entire Soviet 
nation: 


At numerous meetings the peoples of the USSR unanimously expressed their. 
‘ indignation at unprovoked aggression against Egypt. Sympathy for the Egyptian 
people’s struggle is shown by the numerous requests of Soviet citizens, including 
reservist pilots, tankmen and artillerymen, and even-officers who participated in the -’ 
Great Patriotic War, to be sent to Egypt as volunteers. 
The article links the Hungarian and Egyptian crises, which are regarded as 
the handiwork of the West. 


It is the established custom for senior republic abd oblast officials to publish 
periodic articles on developments in their areas. In “The Georgian Workers in the 
Struggle to Increase Industry and Agriculture,” Secretary of the Georgian 
Central Committee Mzhavanadze discusses industrial and agricultural short- 
comings in the Georgian SSR: incorrect use of machinery in mines, a drop iri 
automobile production, non-fulfillment of norms in the metallurgical ‘industry, 
and building delays. The blame is put on Beria: “Only under conditions ‘of the 
personality cult was such an experienced agent of imperialism as Beria, aided by. 
his accomplices, able to carry out his base, hostile work.” All shortcomings are 
attributed to his activities which included such an unforgivable sin as nationalist 
deviations. The article was written with an eye to the student riots which flared up. 
after the denunciation of Stalin. The Party organization is now elevated above 
the former dictator, and it is alleged that during his, rule, Georgian development 
was a complete failure. 


Any Soviet article on automation invariably draws a contrast between the 
USSR and America, “The Technical and Economic Problems of Production 
Automation in the USSR” by K. Klimenko and M. Rakovskv is no exception to 
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this rule. Thus, it is asserted that automation in the US is causing unemployment, 
while in the USSR it is leading to a flourishing industry and the well-being of 
the workers.. ° 
The MTS problem reappears in I. Altaisky’s “Ways of Improving the Utiliza- 

tion of Regular MTS Workers.” Previously, kolkhozes had been obliged to set 
aside a certain percentage of their earnings and produce to pay the MTS for 
services rendered. Now the Soviet government has decreed that they are to main- 
tain themselves economically, which, rather optimistically, counts on more 
intensive work, fewer stoppages and above all a more conscientious approach on 


the part of the MTS workers to their work in general. i A. Gaw., 
nor The USSR and Africa 
Narody Afriki 


(The Peoples of Africa) 
D. A. OLpEROGGE and LL POTEEHIN, Editors 
Published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954, 732 pp. 


Formirovanie natsionalnoi obshchnosti yuzhno-afrikanskikh Bantu 
‘(The Formation of the Nattonal Community of the South African Bantus) 
By L I. Poren 
Published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1955, 262 pp. 


These two books represent a new phase of Soviet African studies. Until two 
„or three years ago the small group of Soviet students of Africa, though they 
‘wrote an increasing number of articles and books, were very inadequately 
equipped with background and contemporary material, and, quite apart from 
basing most of their observations on Lenin, showed such a lack of ethnographic, 
historical and even geographical knowledge that their work never rose above 
the level of tendentious journalism. The decision to enter seriously into the Afri- 
can field, however, brought about.a change, expressed in seriously selected 
bibliographies, maps drawn from official and other reputable sources, in the 
reading of serious foreign journals and newspapers, and study in German museums 
- and possibly archives. Considerable knowledge of African languages, cultures, 
farming methods and social structures has been acquired, together with an 
acquaintance with modern archaeological research on the African continent, with 
the descriptioris of the ephemeral kingdoms in western Sudan and central Africa 
of the tenth to eighteenth centuries. 

Soviet writers carry over into their African studies some of the characteristics 
of Soviet ethnography, that is, its purely descriptive character (preoccupation 
with food, dress, home-building, etc.) and its omission of inquiry into moral 
sanctions, philosophy of life, social organization, and customary law. ‘Thus, while 
there-is a theoretical foundation in the approach to the problem, there is also a 
practical reason: e dilemma with which Soviet Communists are faced vis-à-vis 
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nationalism. For while true national sentiments are condemned as “chauvinism” 

by the Soviet authorities, in referring to African peoples the approach must be 

different, since, in an imperial setting, nationalism is a strong motive force, - 
which must be harnessed to serve the cause e of a omoa revolution and | 
not alienated against it. 

It is here that the first dishonesty appears. Save students of Africa have 
understood the urge of a young nationalist intelligentsia to appear as a people 
with a past as well as with a future and, moreover, with a past indigenous to the - 
soil of Africa. Soviet writers have presented that past—as indeed modern , 
archaeological and historical research in the West has enabled them to do—but 
with significant omissions. In The Peoples of Africa (p. 263), in describing the 
Ghana kingdom of western Sudan in the eleventh century, Professor Olderogge 
quotes a famous passage from the Arab geographer, El Bekri, but leaves out, 
without omission marks, three passages referring to Islam. In the book on the 
South African Bantu the effect of a century of Christian missionary tradition is 
. dismissed with: “Discrimination against the Bantu—that is tke Commandment - 
' of God. That is, in fact, what the whole of the ‘enlightenment’ activity of the ;' 

missions comes to.” The strand woven into Bantu nationalism.by the “Ethiopian” ' 

_ G. e. Christian but indigenous to Africa) tradition of the separatist Bantu churches, . 
and the reformatory fervor based on Biblical hopes (reminiscent of all European ' 
sectarians’ zeal for social reform) is thus just left out, as is the great contribution . 
of mission schools to education in Africa. 

‘In The Peoples of Africa the sequence is roughly this: a neolithic past, followed, . 
with great paps in time, by indigenous kingdoms, some of which had extractive . 
industries, metal working, trade relations with the East; then the desolation of 
the slave trade, begun by the Arabs and taken up by the Europeans, followed 

, immediately by imperialist oppression and exploitation. The inference is easy: the ~ 
slave trade accounts for the “backwardness” of-Black Africa, and the colonial 
exploitation which followed deliberately, perpetuated this backwardness. This _ 
is an easy assertion, just as it is easy and irresponsible to describe the dark | 
and tragic violences of Mat: Mau as being merely tales of horror spread by the 
British administration in order to justify the suppression of demands ‘for land’ 
reform; or the Madagascar rebellion of 1947 as a:provocation by a white “home” 
rule” party in order to secure domination, based on force, by European settlers. 


But the essential point is that such assertions do not satisfy the intellectual |: 


demands of African leaders, nor are they in keeping with what purports to be 
scholarship. Responsible African scholars and politicians seek the truth from , 
Western universities on vast and difficult issues, and not inflammatory political 
tags. 

This leads to the specifically “colonial” issue. In examining liberation move-, 
ments in African territories, the six contributors to The Peoples of Africa come to’ 
one conclusion: that the national bourgeoisie is an unreliable element that sooner 
-or later comes to terms with the imperial powers. Thus, they are forced te-describe . 
the all-African government formed by the Convention People’s Party in the Gold. ` 
Coast as a screen to cover up British imperialism, and to decry the evolution’of 
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the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain in French West Africa into a national 
party increasingly limited to the Ivory Coast and Senegal. As expected, the Soviet 
writers maintain that the only sure leaders of national liberation are the working 
classes, who gradually win over the dispossessed peasants. This process is partly 
retarded in certain regions through the still-prevailing influence of tribal chiefs 
supported by the colonial administration, in Islamic districts through clerical 
influence and generally through lack of organization. The inapplicability of this 
analysis to the mass of African peasants, who are in fact peasant-farmers, is 
discounted by assertions that the latter are not really any better off, since they are 
squeezed by buyers of the European trading companies. The main comment on 
African trade unions is that they must not succumb to the “execrable traditions of 
English trade unionism” since English trade union advisers “try to keep the labor 
and trade union movement away from the struggle for democracy ane freedom 
and to limit its activities to the struggle for economic reforms.” 


No serious attempt is made either to examine the contribution of the metro- 
politan powers to economic development or welfare services, nor is any effort 
made to examine the difficulties of pliral societies in territories where Asians and 
Europeans have made theit homes on African soil. Yet, the latter could have 
been a fruitful field of comparison since these problems exist in full measure 
within the USSR, and the éo/xé Africain might well have been compared and 
contrasted with that of the ideal “Soviet man.” 


‘In the book on the Bantus (published a year later than the The Peoples of 
; Africa) the time sequence of the anti-imperialist revolution is slightly different: 


The general historical situation is at present such that national democracy 1s 
coming to be the political form of liberation of peoples under the yoke of imperialism. 
This guarantees the leading role of the proletariat and opens the path to socialism. 
This means that with the liquidation of the colonial regime a socialist and not a 
bourgeois nation will emerge in such countries. The rate of formation of the socialist 
nation will be determined by the rate of transition of the democratic revolution into 
a socialist one. 


This process, the author reckons, may be quick in South Africa once it begins 
because, the special economic conditions of the Union hinder the growth of a 
native bourgeoisie while creating a large indigenous working class. 


The cumulative effect of distortions, half-truths and omissions in these two 
books presents a picture of contemporary Africa which is quite unrecognizable, 
not only with regard to the colonial powers, but with regard to the indigenous 
peoples. A comparison with a book by a Gold Coast African! which also deals 
with the African kingdoms of western Sudan and with the history of European 
domination, yields a startling difference of tone. The Soviet writers are precluded 
from giving honor where honor is due because they seek to circumscribe the 

strides of nationalism by an artificially created class antagonism, and to fix a 
` great gulf between imperialists and the indigenous masses they rule or cajole. 





1 J. G. deGraft Johnson, African Glory, London, 1954. 
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‘They show the paths of development as drawing ever wider apart, away from 
mutual interaction, away from any worthwhile symbiosis. Here, by contrast, are 
deGraft ‘Johnson’s conclusions: 


Through education, through commerce and industry, through religion and new 
methods of political organization and political thought, Negroes are attempting to 
achieve in a single generation what it took others centuries to achieve... In West 
Africa the British Government has demonstrated its sincerity about assisting 
Africans to determine their own destiny. In South Africa by contrast the picture 
is an unhappy one. In East and Central Africa there is much uneasiness in African 
minds, but even in some of these regions signs of material advancement for the 
African are not lacking. 


In an address, “Ce que l'Afrique aicnid de PEurope,” M. L. S. Senghor, 
deputy from Senegal, and perhaps the most outstanding African leader in 
Frénch West Africa, speaking on symbiosis, said at Le Havre in April 1955: 
“D'où ses [the African’s] dons d’artiste et son extraordinaire faculté d’assimilation, 
mais aussi sa répugnance au progrès, sa stagnation dans un univers intemporel. 
Chez lui le projet, trop souvent, reste réve, la foi ne se traduit pas en charité, 
je veux dire en actes éfficaces.” 


2 
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These two attitudes, both expressed by extreme nationalists and moreover 
printed in the capitals of the metropolitan countries of their respective common- 
wealths, differ as chalk from cheese from the picture of mutual distrust and one- 
sided domination which the Soviet writers present. The Soviet books, in spite of 
the service they render to the Russian-speaking world in bringing the geography, 
ethnography, archaeology and history of a continent hitherto little known in the 
USSR into one volume, can only be inimical to the African peoples, whose 
interests they claim to serve, through the persistence in spreading mischievous 
misconceptions by distortions and falsehoods, instead of using the first-rate 
material now at the authors’ disposal as a teal contribution to knowledge. 


M. Holdsworth 
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Doubletalk 


The Language of Communism 
By Harry HODGKINSON 
Published by George Allen & Unwin Lid., London, 1955, 150 pp. 


Soviet encyclopedias, dictionaries and most other reference works are quite 
different from their counterparts in the non-Communist: world. Their-purpose 
is not to provide a source of information, but to serve as an instrument of ideo- 
` logical indoctrination. It is in this context that their definitions are formulated, 
and it is with these definitions in mind that the Soviet writer goes about his work. 
_ Stalin referred to writers as “engineers of souls,” a concept that E limits the 

sphere-in which a writer may occupy himself. 
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The necessity to conform to the requirements of a given political situation 
leads to those apparent contradictions in the Party line that are sometimes looked 
upon by outsiders as a reflection of the inability to think clearly. 


This is not the case. The “dialectical approach” is not a fiction, it is'one of the 
most serious realities of the twentieth century. What seems to the non-Com- 
munist world to be contradiction, is to the Communist the logical result of his 
ideology. Speech and the written word are essentially an instrument of struggle, 
and it is completely natural and acceptable that the meaning of a word can change 
in accordance with Party interests. Peace, democracy, freedom may mean one 
_ thing today and another tomorrow. Moreover, all these words can have different 
meanings, depending on whether they are applied to friend or foe. The struggle 
for peace in reference to the policy of the Soviet Union means a sincere desire 
to bring about an order of things under which people will have no need to fear 
war; applied to American policy, it means a false policy intended to stupify the con- 
sciousness of the workers in order to unleash a third world war mote easily. 

The difficult tasks which Hodgkinson has set himself are well described in 
the preface: 


The language of Communism, therefore, is not so much a means of explaining 
to an unbeliever what Communism means, but an atmoury of weapons and tools 
intended to produce support or dissolve opposition to Communist policies on the 
part-of people either hostile or indifferent to them. The meaning of a Communist 
word is not what you think it says, but what effect it is intended to produce. 


N This is the opposite of chaos and anarchy. On the other band, such an ap- 

proach provides a logical yardstick which makes it possible to define not what one 
thinks a Communist is saying from one’s own point of view, but what he is 
saying from his point of view. There are principles in the unbelievable som- 
ersaults performed by Söviet policy, but they have little in common with those 
principles which govern life in the West. 


Hodgkinson has undertaken to provide a dictionary of definitions designed 
to clarify Communist terminology. It contains several score of the most common 
political terms with explanations of their Communist meanings. It is interesting 
to note, how the Communists tailor their definitions to fit the situation. For 
, example: 


Aggression “presumes a conflict between states and the aggressor is he who 
first attacks,” (Mr. Vyshinsky, 2 October 1950). This definition expressly excludes 
civil wars: “No aggression exists in the case of internal conflict. There is aggression 
in the case of interference with the internal affairs of a state.” This means that the 
legitimate government of any-country defending itself in civil war is unable to 
receive help from other states‘ without making them guilty of “aggression.” The 
presence of North ‘Koréan forces in South Korea in 1950 was legitimate civil war 
according to this definition, and North Korea was therefore excluded from censure 
by the Warsaw Peace Congress definition of an aggressor as a country which “first 
reverted to armed forces, regardless of circumstances,” ‘China, by sending only 
so-called “volunteers,” was equally immune, and so the United Nations automati- 
cally became the “aggressors” because they sought no legal subterfuge for the 
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presence of their forces in South Korea. If, however, they had remained technically 
guiltless by adopting the idea of “volunteers” they could still have been branded as 
aggressors by definition, for Aggression 1s (Soviet Encyclopaedia, 1949 ed.) “the basic 
method of the foreign policy of imperialist states in the epoch of imperialism, when 
contradictions in the capitalist world are sharpened to the extreme; the method of 
forcibly dividing the world.” It is also “characteristic of the class society in the 
pre-imperialist period, reflecting the aspirations of the ruling classes to widen their 
sphere of exploitation of the workers by conquering and subjecting foreign peoples 
and lands.”’ It is thus axiomatic that “impérialist” and “pre-imperialist” capitalist 
states (that is, non-Communist ones) must behave in an aggressive fashion, and so 
no necessity devolves upon ele critics to produce specific evidence of aggressive 


acts. (pp. 2—3). 


Although Hodgkinson’s book. was published in 1955, patts are already out 
of date. Today Vyshinsky’s formula would be unacceptable to Communists. 
After the events in Hungary, dialectics force the Communists to reject the mention 
of interference in the internal affairs of a country on the request of its legal 
government. We still have the definition of aggression in the Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia. This only has to be inverted and everything falls into place: the Soviet 
Union is not an imperialist state, therefore the Soviet Union cannot be an aggres- 
sor, hence the Soviet Union is not an aggressor. 


The meanings of a word in Communist interpretation are dependent upon the 
person to whom it is addressed. In texts written for the people of Communist 
countries, a word or phrase may have one meaning, while, when applied to 
fellow-travelers outside the Communist bloc, taking on a completely different one ° 
and, what is most important, a different emotional tone and coloring. Moreover, 
the same wofd-can be used at different pened as a sign of approval or criticism, 
depending upon the circumstances. 


Inside the Soviet Union such an approach has. oe ceased to tees any effect. 
` The population has come to read between the lines and ignore purely propaganda 
statements. But the average Soviet citizen has never known the freedom, content- 
ment, and independence which Soviet propaganda constantly repeats to him. 
Hence, words such as “socialist legality,” “democratic sys-em,” “wealth of 
socialist society, ”? mean nothing to him. 


In the free world Communism has, over the years, chalked, up a dismaying 
list of successes. The failure to prevent them is due in no small dégree 
to a lack of understanding of the language of Communism. Terms such as 
“freedom,” “democracy,” “peace,” have been accepted at face value without 
taking proper account of the context. World War II played its part, when the 
physical contribution of each country to the cause of victory was more important. 
Hence, the West was partially deluded concerning Communism, which not 
infrequently was able to indentify itself with the peoples of tke countries which 
it seized. Otherwise it is impossible to understand why, for example, many circles 
in the West, including serious political observers, so eagerly took up-the idea of 
coexistence, about which Hodgkinson writes as follows: 
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[It] is the theory that although the world is divided into two, irreconcilable blocs, 
there is ho need for them to resort to a war of annihilation against each other, since 
they can live in a state of non-belligerence and take part in mutually advantageous 
trading relations. This condition will not continue indefinitely, but only for a 
“more ot less lengthy historical period” (Problems of Philosophy, Soviet bi-monthly 
journal, March 1953). The non-Communist bloc is believed to be doomed, and so 
“on the basis of the objective laws of society, all the peoples will inevitably attain 
the bright future” of Communism (Pravda, 2 November 1953). Even though they 
do not go to war, there can be no abatement of the tense international struggle 
between the “historically-doomed forces of reaction and imperialism and the forces 
of democracy and progress-to which the future belongs” (Pravda, 2 November 1953). 

` The policy of peaceful co-existence is adopted by the USSR and commended by her 
to other States for prudential reasons: “with the present alignment of forces . 
any other course is that of hopeless adventure and inevitable failure” (G. M. Malen- 
kov, 8 August 1953) (p. 24). 


‘The aim of Hodgkinson’s dictionary is to fill an existing gap by supplying 
the non-Communist with a means of understanding Soviet political terminology 
‘and the laws govern'ng Communist thought. The indisputable distinction of the 
work is a capable selection of material. Anyone really interested in the question 
as to what Communists think of this or that problem will find an answer taken 
straight from the statements of Soviet statesmen, from Soviet encyclopedias, 
reference books, and newspapers. 


However, there are some points of criticism. First, the dictionary is small, 
and too much has been left out, particularly such mportant terms as the Commu- 
‘ nist conception of “progressive” and “reactionary” (here the important thing is 
not the concept, but the use to which the Communists put it), while less important 
terms stich as “dreams” and, “existentialism” are discussed. 

It is a pity that the author has completely omitted “language” as such. This 
is admittedly a slightly different theme, although it deserves extremely serious 
. attention and research. The point is not, as the author states, that the Communists 
have introduced a large number of abbreviations. A living and developing 
language will withstand such treatment; the result is that the language has 
become impoverished, having lost many roots and derivative words, religious, 
idealisti and other terminology. Thus, complete linguistic layers are left out. 
However, practice confirms that this is only temporary and that words and 
concepts have been omitted from the dictionaries, but by no means from popular 
speech or from the consciousness of the average Russian. When Communism is 
destroyed, they will be restored to the language, which will once again assume its 
former outlines, omitting from the changes made in the last decades only those 
which do not correspond to its spirit and would have passed by if the language ` 


- \ had developed normally. 


Hodgkinson’s dictionary is important as the forerunner of more extensive and 
significaat works in this sphere. ` A. Kashin 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 5, 
200 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This issue contains the following articles: G. 
Niamıha’s “Belorussian Schools Under the Yoke 
of Bolshevik Doctrine;” S. Kabysh’s “Industry 
and Agriculture in the Sixth Five-Year Plan;” T. 
Davletchin’s “Youth in Industry in the North, 
East and Donbas;’’ A. Yalovich’s “The Forests of 
Belornssia;” M. Kulikoytch’s “Belorussian Art in 
the Twentles and its Roots in Soviet Reality;” 
A. Adamovich’s “Socialist Realism and its Con- 
temporary Aspects;” A. Margovich’s “A Book 
in English About Belorussia.” 

Niamzha’s article begins with the years 1929-31, 
giving statistical information on Belorussian 
schools and drawing attention to attempts to 
incorporate the system in that of the Soviet 
Union. The terror carried out in thé schools before 
World War II and the situation since the war are 
described. 


Kabysh examines the natural resources of Belo- 
russia, its industry and agriculture. He concludes 
that the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress 
are not realistrc and compiled without reference 
to industrial and agricultural shortcomings. 

Davletchin’s article quotes data on the campaign 
for mobilizing youth to work in the remote 
regions of the USSR. Yalovich discusses the 
timber resources of Belorussia, especially its oak 
forests. 


1956, 


A detailed picture of musical-and theatrical life ' 


and the standard of theatrical and musical training 
in Belorussia in the 1920's is given 10 Kulikovich’s 
article. 

Adamovich examines the establishment of 
socialist realism in Soviet literature and its dom- 
inance under Stalin and after his death. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No.3, 1956, 144 pp. 
(In English). 


Issue No.3 contains’ the following articles: 
“Four Anniversaries,” by Dj. Hadjibeyli; “Anti- 
“American Propaganda in Soviet Armenia,” by 
E. Alexander; “Research on Armenian Art in the 
USSR,” by T. Minassian; “Revolution and 
Sovietization in the North Caucasus,” by P. 
Kosok; “The Rehabilitation of Imam Shamul,” by 
R. Traho; “The Crisis in Secondary School Edu- 
cation in the Georgian SSR,” by I. Imeridze; “The 
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Persecution of the National and Religious Tradi- 


< tions of the Moslems in-the USSR,” by G. Fei- 


zulin; “Current Soviet Interpretations of Nine- 
teenth- and Twentieth-Century Georgian Hais- 
tory”, by M. Lashaur1; “The Riots in Tiflis. An 
Analysis”, by G. Charachidze. , 

Hadjibeyli’s article is devoted to four important 
events in the history of Azerbaidzhan : the pogrom 
organized by the Bolsheviks in March 191B in 
Baku, the declaration of ‘Azerbaidzhan indepen- 
dence on May 28, 1918, the occupation of the 
republic by the Red Army in April 1920, anc the 
revolt of May 1920. ' 

Alexander reviews anti-American Communist 
propaganda in Armenia with special reference to 
the period since World War H. 

Minassian analyzes Soviet ET on 
ancient Armenian art and discusses Soviet research 
on and archaeological studies of existing monu- , 
ments of ancient Armenian culture. 

Traho’s article on Imam Shamil is a detailed 
discussion of the attitude of Soviet historians to 
the hero of the North Caucasians’ struggle for 
freedom and independence. The zigzagging 
attitude is shown by the fact that the Soviets 
previously regarded him first as a national hero, 
then an agent of England and Turkey, and have 


now rehabilitated him. 


Feizulin reviews the religious and national 
policy of the Soviet government in the Moslem 
and autonomous republics from the Bolshevik 
seizure of power down to the present day. He 
points out that, with the exception of the Civil 
War and World War II periods, the Bolsheviks 
have been waging a constant and vigorous 
struggle against the religions and national tradi- 
tions of the Moslem peop‘es. 

The Tiflis riots of Marck 9, 1956 were the result 
of the anti-Stalin campaign. Charachidge discusses 
the nature and intensity of the movement, the role 
of the Communist Party, the mass character of 
the opposition, pseudo-Stalinism, and national 
feelings and opposition ta the regime. * 

ak 


G.I, URATADZE, The Creation and Consoli- 
dation of the Georgian Democratic Republic. Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 25, 118 pp. (In Russian). 

This work examines Gecrgian history from 1917 
to 1921, when a democratic government was 
created there. The introduction gives a brief 
review of the political position, the national 
composition and the party groupings in Georgia 


oe 


on the eve of the Revolution. The author then 
traces the course of revolutionary events and the 
transfer of power to a council of workers’ dep- 
uties. Much information is given on the effect of 
the October Revolution on the Georgian dem- 
ocrats, and the formation of a government hostile 
to the Bolsheviks in the Transcaucasian region. 
The author also discusses the creation of a Geor- 
gian national organization and its struggle with 


the Bolsheviks. There is a description of the final 


crushing of Georgian independence by the 
Bolsheviks on March 18, 1921. 


* 


A. ron KULTSCHYTSKYJ, Die marxistisch- 
sompetischs Kongephon des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie. Series- I (Printed Editions), 
No. 32, 112 pp. (Ia German). 


This publication is an atternpt to give a critical 
outline of the Soviet conception of Man. No for- 
“mulated, systematic and complete theory of Man 
is to be found in Soviet philosophy although it is 
scattered about in every aspect of Soviet thought. 
The aim of this work 18 to arrive at a complete 
picture by investigating the main ideas of Soviet 
philosophy, the polemics againat the Western 


concept of Man and the views found in Soviet 


psychology. 

Chapter I, by way of introduction, discusses the 
ımportance of the problem of Man in Soviet life 
from the different standpoints of Soviet theory and 
practice. Particular attention is paid to the concept 
of Man as an ideological weapon in the struggle to 
re-educate mankind and to the principles of the 
dialectical method. Chapter II is a critical analysis 
of Soviet philosophical and anthropological views. 
Chapter II discusses Soviet polemics with the 
West in the sphere of anthropology. Chapter IV 
investigates the anthropological importance of the 
dialectical rejection of Western psychology. 
Chapter V shows that the Marxist-Soviet con- 
ception has been supplemented by the teachings 
of the Soviet psychologists Pavlov and Letvitov. 


Ed 


P. KOVANKOVSKY, The Budget of the USSR 
(A Brief Historical Criticism). Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 33, 152 pp. (In Russian). 


P. L. Kovankovsky’s work on the Soviet budget 
begins with a general outline of those characteristics 
peculiar to the Soviet system. It then discusses in 
detail the various phases in the history of Soviet 
finances: Russia tn 1917, War Communism, the 


Five-Year Plans to date and the budget during 
World War I. A detailed supplement contains 
tables on state income and expenditure from the 
First Frve-Year Plan of 1928-32 through to the most 
recent plan of 1951-55 and an overall summary for 
the period 1928-55. 


One interesting point ts the question of budget 
deficits. Stalin himself was a firm opponent of the 
use of credit to cover extraordinary state expend- 
iture, and the Soviet Union, by rejecting the credit 
system as of capitalist origin, has depaved itself of 
the advantages of the system. 


Further, the Soviet budget is characterized by 
the presence of large amounts of unexplained ex- 
penditure. They reach large proportions as do the 
amounts of unexplained income. A comparison of 
figures for defense expenditure with figures for un- 
known purposes indicates some connection between 
these two items of expenditure. When the USSR 
armed openly after World War I, expenditures for 
defense and unknown purposes rose in proportion 
to each other. When the “peace policy” began in 
1953, defense expenditure fell, but expenditure for 
unexplained purposes increased sharply. The in- 
crease in defense expenditure in the 1955 budget 
was clearly an answer to the signing of the Paris 
Treaty and an attempt to exert pressure upon the 
West. 


A. LEBED and B. YAKOVLEV, Soviet 
Waterways : The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR. (English Edition). Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 36, 164 pp. 


The original edition, in Russian, was published 
in the spring of 1954. Since that time there have 
been many changes in waterways development in 
the USSR. These changes, as well as suggestions 
from readers of the Russian Edition, have been 
taken into consideration by the authors, who have 
made a number of revisions and additions in 
preparing the present English Edition. 


The book deals with transportation features of 
river engineering construction in the USSR, 
including political and social aspects. Following 
a brief historical survey of canal-building in the 
pre-Soviet period, the study goes on to discuss in 
detail hydraulic construction projects up to the 
present time. Extensive attention is given to pro- 
posed projects as well as to those already completed 
or in progress. The book is based on numerous 
Soviet publications, free world publications, and 
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information furnished by individuals ‘directly or 
indirectly concerned with work on the projects 
studied, a 

The book is furnished with 28 sketch maps, 
a bibliography, and an index of places and projects. 


N * 


PANAS FEDENKO,, The Ukrains After the 
Death of Stalin. Series II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 39, 86 pp. (in Ukrainian), 


The author has used as his sources the latest 
publications bf the Soviet press in discussing a 
series Of questions on the role played by Stalin and 
his assistants Beria, Khrushchev and others in the 
Ukraine. Data is quoted on the effect of Stalin’s 
death on the Ukraine and on the Kremlin’s post- 
Stalin policy. Special attention is paid to the union 
of the Crimea. with the Ukraine which is seen as 
an attempt by the Soviet Communist Party to 
place a share of the blame for the suppression of the 
Crimean Tartars on the Ukraine. - 


After Stalin’s death the Soviet leaders changed 
the methods if not the principles of their Ukrainan 
policy. It became more flexible, as for example 
when for the first time, a Ukrainian was elected 
First Secretary of the Ukrainian -Communist 
Party. 

The author analyses the agricultural difficulties 
of the Ukraine, which are further complicated by 
a shortage of machinery and manpower heeded to 
realize Khrushchev’s plans for the cultivation of 
virgin and fallow lands 


* 


K. KRYLOV, A` KAZANTSEV, L. 
RZHEVSKY, Problems of Psychological Warfare 
(Part ID). Series I (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 49, 172 pp. (in Russian). 

K. Krylov’s “Some Problems of Psychological 
Warfare” outlines the general principles governing 
this activity and tts use in the fields of internal and 
foreign policy, economics and culture. Organi- 
zation and propaganda methods are discussed in 
detail. 


A. Kazantsev’s dpropagiidi a as a Weapon of 
Political Struggle and the Methodology of Anti- 
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Communist Propaganda” examines in detail the 
problems set forth in the previous article. Propa- 
ganda as a political weapon in the struggle 
against Communism and the methods of Scviet 
propaganda are reviewed, A detailed description 
of the present-day Soviet Union and an anajysis 
of the means available for propaganda—the radio, 
press and so on—are given. 


L. Rzhevsky’s “The Image of the Broadcaster 
in the Mind of the Listener” discusses the quality 
of broadcasts intended for the Soviet listener. 
There is a critical analysis of specific problems, and 
stress is placed on the techniques of broadcasting 
and the sincerity with whith the speaker partic- 
tpates in the ideas which he 18 transmitting. 


* 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR : “Soviet Reality in the Light 
of the. Twentieth Party Congress.” Munich, 12956, 
212 pp. (In Russian). 


This tg a complete record of the Eighth Institute 
Conference held in Munich on July 23 and 24, 
1956. For a summary see Bulletin, No. 9, 1956. 
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I. KOSTETSKY, Sovist Policy Regarding the . 
Theater aud Stanslavsky’s System. Series II (Mineo- 
graphed Editions), No. 50, 110 pp. (in Russian.) 


The work traces the Listory of the Russian 
theater from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury down to Stalin’s enforcement of socialist 
realism as the obligatory theme for the Soviet . 
theater. The author poicts out that a genuine 
theater in line with Western trends of expression- 
ism, futurism and cubism existed before the 
Stalin era, The period from 1923 was marked by 
the complete rejection of the preceding Soviet 
period, Stalin demanded a revolutionary reper- 
toire which would reflect the world outlook of 
the proletariat and the straggle for Communism. 
In his search for the correct expression of social- 
ist realism and the Communist hero, Stalin was 
able to exploit Stanislavsky’s irae and 
genius for production. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


y 


November 1956 


1 Statement of the Soviet government “On 


Armed Aggression Against Egypt” published. 

Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the repatriation of German citizens 
from the Soviet Union. 

Joint Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Prime 
Minister Daud’s stay in the USSR published. 

Soviet-Afghan agreement on mutual co- 
operation and servicing of air lines signed. 

Nobel Prize for chemistry awarded to Soviet 
scientist N. N. Semenov. 

Voroshilov 
Kuwatly. 

Bulganin receives Kuwatly. 


receives Syrian President 


2 Zhukov receives Kuwatly. 


Report published of the arrival in Moscow 
of delegation of leading Yugoslav educa- 
tionalists. 

Soviet call for meeting of the participants 
in the Bandung Conference to discuss the 
Egyptian situation published. 

Statement of the governments of the Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Azerbaidzhan SSR’s and the Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR on the Egyptian 
situation published. 

Soviet-Belgian communiqué signed. 


International chess tournament in memory of 
Alekhine closes in Moscow. 


Soviet-Belgian communiqué on the improve- 
ment gf political, economic, and cultural 
relations published, N 

Soviet Ambassador to West Germany 
A. A. Smirnov presents his credentials to 
Heuss. 

Kuwatly leaves Moscow for home. 


Composition of the delegations of the USSR 
and the Belorussian and Ukrainian SSR’s to 
the eleventh session of the UN General 
Assembly published. 


Shepiloy receives Egyptian Ambassador el 
Kuny."~ 


Shepilov. receives American Ambassador 
Bohlen. 


. tries, 


Shepilov 
Hayter. 

Shepilov receives French Ambassador 
Dejean. 7 j 

Gromyko receives Israeli Chargé d’Af- 
faires. 

Soviet ‘Party Central Committee delegation 
headed by, Secretary Aristov leaves Czecho- 
slovakia for home. 


receives British Ambassador 


“Appeal of the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government to the Hungarian 


People,” “An Open Letter by Four Hungarian 


Politicians to the Hungarian Workers,” 
“Address of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government to the 
Governments of the Brother Socialist Coun- 
,” and Bulganin’s letter to Prime Minister 
Kadar on the granting of economic assistance 
to Hungary published. i 

Shepilov’s address in the Securtty Council on 
the Egyptian situation published. 

Address by the Moscow Patriarch and the 
Holy Synod on the Egyptian situation pub- 
lished. 


Bulganin’s letter to Eden on the Egyptian 
situation published. 


Bulganin’s letter to Mollet on the Egyptian 
situation published. 


Bulganin’s letter to Ben-Gurion on the 
Egyptian situation published. 


Shepilov receives el Kuny. 


Shepilov receives Chinese Ambassador to 
the USSR Liu Hsiao. 


Ethiopian Ambassador to the USSR pre- 
sents his credentials to Voroshilov. 


Soviet-Syrian communiqué on mutual rela- 
tions published. 


Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower on the 


_ Egyptian situation published, 


Thirty-ninth anniversary of the October 
Revolution celebrated in the Soviet Union. 


Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship month 
begins. 
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10 


11 


Address of Provisional Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party to the 
Hungarian Communists published. 

Cancellation of Supreme Soviet delegation’s 
visit to France published. 

Address of Soviet parliamentary group to 
the President of the Council of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union on the Egyptian situation 
published. 

Suslov’s report on the 39th anniversary of 
the October Revolution published. 


Telegram from the Syrian Foreign Minister 
to Shepilov approving Soviet action in the 
case of aggression against Egypt published. 
British Communist Party representatives re- 
ceived in the Soviet Party Central Committee. 


Nehru’s letter to Bulganin on the Egyptian 
situation published. 


Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
Eisenhower on the Hungarian situation 
published. i 

Telegram from Kuwatly, Syrian Prime 
Minister Sabrı Assalı, Jordanese Prime Minister 
Suleiman Nabulsi, and Chairman of the Jor- 
danese Chamber of Deputies Hikmat Masti to 


Voroshilov and Bulganin thanking them for : 


the support of Egypt published. 


Report published of the demand by Jor- 
danian national organizations for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. , l 

Shepilov arrives in New York to participate 
in the eleventh session of the UN General 
Assembly. 


13 Bitange of telegrams between Swiss Presi- 


dent M. Feldman and Bulganin on the conven- 
tion of a new four-power conference in 
Switzerland published. 

Report published of Soviet assistance to 
Hungary. 

Kadar’s broadcast on the Hungarian situa- 
tion published, 

Congratulatory messages received by the 
Soviet goverament, the Party Central Commit- 
tee and the Soviet Foreign Ministry on the 
39th anniversary of the October Revolution 
published. 


14 Yugoslav Red Cross delegation arrives in 


Moscow. ` 


15 Letter of the Indian Minister of Information 


-~ and Broadcasting, V. Keskar, requesting 
extension of Soviet-Indian cultural relations 
published. 

Report published of signing in Bucharest on 
October 22 of Soviet-Romanian n agreement on 
economic cooperation. 

First plenum of the Lenin Prize Committee 
for literature and art opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party and the Polish 
gpvernment headed by Gomulka arrives in 
Moscow. 

Rokossovsky arrives in Moscow from 
Poland. 

Negotiations begin in Moscow between 
delegations of the Soviet Central Committee 
and the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
government, Í 


Soviet parliamentary delegation`headed by’ 16 Exchange of letters between Mollet and 


Deputy of the Supreme Soviet K. A. Gubin 
arrives in Bangkok to participate in the 45th 
conference of the Inter-parliamentary Union. 
TASS report on the Soviet attitude to the 
Egyptian question published. 

Report published on the opening of televi- 
sion centers in Tashkent and Izhevsk. 

Soviet exhibition of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy opens in Leipzig. 


12 Soviet Party Central Committee gives reception 


for Dutch Communist Party leaders. 


Soviet military delegation headed by Colo- 
nel-General V. N. Komaroy arrives in 
Belgrade. 

/ 


52 


Bulganin on the Near East situatiog published. 


Telegram from King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
to Voroshilov published. \ 

Damascus trade unicns’ letter to Bulggnin on 
the position adopted by the USSR in the Near 
East published. 


Shepilov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on the admission of Red China to 
the UN published. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet of che USSR P, P. Lobanov - 
and Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR V. T. Lacs 
receive delegation of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives. 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Lacis gives a reception in honor of delegation 
of the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Re- 
presentatives, 

UN International Technical Assistance 
Administration thanks the Soviet government 
for its orgatuzation of a visit to the USSR. 


Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and Bulganin hold 
reception for the Polish delegation. 


TASS report published on Soviet nuclear 
weapon test. 

Report published of refusal of the Sadler 
Wells Ballet to visit the Soviet Union because 
of the events in Hungary. 

Report published of Soviet workers’ 
assistance to the Egyptian population. 

Joint Soviet-Polish statement signed tn 
Moscow. 


Polish delegation leaves Moscow for home. 


Bulganin’s letters to Eisenhower, Chou 
En-lai, Eden, Mollet, and Nehru on the Egyp- 
tian situation published 

Soviet government statement on disarma- 
ment and the reduction of international ten- 
sion published. 


Khrushchev and Bulganin receive East and 
West German peace delegation. 


Finnish film week begins in Moscow. 


Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and the king of Cambodia to mark Cambodia’s 
tadependence day published. 


Shepilov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly against alleged attempts at inter- 
ference in Hungary published. 


Joint Soviet-Polish statement on negotia- 
tions between the Central Committee and the 
Polish delegations published. 

The Indonesian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

The Kadar government informs Hammar- 
skjold that the demand to stop the deportation 
of Hungarian youth 1s based on false rumors. 

Shepilov receives Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Fawzi in-New York 

‘The publications section’ of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry requests Wells Hangen of 
the New York Times to leave the USSR before 
November 28 for allegedly photographing 
hydraulic installations. 

Shepilov visits Hammarskjold in New York. 
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Shepiloy meets the Syrian 1epresentative 
to the UN 


Report published of approval by the Polish 
Sejm of the Soviet-Polish agreement. 


Statement by Hungarian representative to 
the UN Horvat that the Hungarian question 
1s an internal affar published. 


Contract signed in Rangoon between the 
All-Union Tehbnoexport and the Burmese 
Corporation for the Development of Agn- 
cultare and Rural Areas. 

All-Union conference of rural movie theater 
workers opens in Moscow. 

Shepilow’s speech at the UN on alleged 
attempts to maintain anti-popular forces in 


Hungary published. 


The Soviet-Polish agreement on cultural 
cooperation ratified in Moscow. 


23 Shepilov’s speech at the UN on the UN’s 


duty to put an end to forces of reaction and 
aggression published. 

TASS refutation of UP and AP reports of 
the transfer of 20 Soviet infantry divisions 
into Hungary and the movement of Soviet 
forces to the Yugoslav border published. 


Gromyko receives the Indonesian Ambas- 
sador. 

Group of Egyptian students arrives in 
Moscow to study at the Lomonosov Univer- 
sity, * 

Praeda editorial “On the Further Consolida- 
tion of the Forces of Socialism on the Basis 
of Marxist-Leninist Principles” attacks Tito’s 
criticism of the Soviet system. 

Khrushchev receives the North Vietnam 
Ambassador. 

Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia Firyubin 
holds reception for visiting Soviet mulitary 
delegation. 


24 Bulganin receives the Hungarian Ambassador. 


25 Yugoslav 


Bulganin receives the North Victnam 


Ambassador. 

Romanian governmental delegation leaves 
Bucharest for Moscow. 

Minister of Socal Security of the RSFSR 
Muravev holds press conference in Moscow 
on the RSFSR laws on state pensions. 


leaves 


Red Cross delegation 
Moscow for home. 
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26 


27 


4 


Soviet military delegation leaves Belgrade » 
for home. 

Shepilov’s speech at UN on the stopping 
of aggression against Egypt published. 
Romanian governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow.- 

Bulganin receives the chairman of the 
Romanian Council of Ministers. _ 
“Agreement signed in New Delhi on Indian- 
Soviet technical cooperation for surveying oil 
in India. >» 

Shepilov meets Khtishna Menon in New 
York. 

Shepilov meets Hammarskjold in New York. 


The ‘Japanese lower chamber approves the 
normalization of Soviet-Japanese relations. 


Soviet Ambassador to India Menshikov and 
leader of the Soviet delegation to the ninth 
UNESCO conference Kemenov hold reception 
in New Delhi for conference participants. 

Voroshilov receives the North Nigerian 
Ambassador. 

Conference of Soviet and Romanian govern- 
mental delegations held in Moscow. 

Conference of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Sovkhozes on the development of zonal 
aod regional agriculture held in Moscow. 


Shepilov leaves the US for home. 

‘Soviet parliamentary delegation returns to 
Moscow from Bangkok. 

Wells Hangen leaves the USSR. 


Finnish-Soviet mutual trade treaty signed in 
Moscow. s 


“The Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR 
presents his credentials to Voroshilov. 


The Albanian Ambassador to the USSR 


holds reception ‘to mark the liberation of 
Albania, 


Khrushchev receives the chairman of the 
Romanian Council of Ministers. 


Exchange of letters between the Union of 
Austrian Trade Unions and the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the USSR 
on the Hungarian situation published. - 
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29 


10 


15 


Bulgania receives Krishna Menon. 


Statement of Soviet Ambassador to Austria’ 


Lapin to Austrian Foreign Minister Fig] on 
the arrest of two Soviet soldiers by Austnan 
border guards published. 

Report published on the ending of derrarca- 
tional work on the Iranian-Soviet border. 

Congratulatory telegram from Voroshilov to 
Tito on the occasion of the Yugoslav na- 
tional holiday published. 

Vorosh:lov, Bulganin, and hchev 
receive delegations of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives aad the fo 8 
Committee of Peiping. 

Soviet delegation to the UN holds reception 
for the Hungarian delezation. 

The publications section of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry holds reception for Romanian 
journalists visiting Moscow. 

Report published of ending of Soviet-Afghan 
conference on quarantine and plant protection 
in Kabul | 

Nehro’s reply to Bulganin on Soviet 
disarmament proposals published. 





Changes and Appointments 


Soviet Ambassador to Israel A. N. Abramov 
recalled to Moscow. 


G. F. Ryazanov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Argeritine in connection with 
his appointment to new position. 

M. A. Kostylev appointed Ambassador to 
Argentine. < 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Rokossovsky 
appointed Deputy Minister of Defense of the 
USSR. , 3 

V. G. Zhavoronkov released from his 
duties as Minister of State Control of the USSR. 


V. M. Molotov appointed Minister of State 
Control of the USSR.. š 


23 V. G. Zhavoronkov appointed Deputy 
Minister of State Conzrol of the USSR. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 


VESTNIK (in Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1955, 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956. 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 
March to December, 1954; 
January to December, 1955, 
January to December, 1956 


Special Edition in French on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954; 


Special Edition ın German on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954. 
BYULLETEN (la Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 5, March to August, 1954. 


DERGI (Io Turkish): 
i Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK 
(Ukrainian Review): 
No. 1, 1954; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1955, 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956, 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK 
(Belorussian Review) 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In Trait 
No 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 
No. 1, 1956. 


II. CONFERENCES 


Materialy konferentsit nauchnykb raboinkov (emi- 
grantov), sostoyavsheisya v Myunkbene 11-14 yanvarya 
1957 g. (Proceedings of the Conference in Munich 
on January 11-14, 1951), 5 Volumes, 


Materialy konferenisii Instituta, sostoyavshetsya # 
Nyx Torke 20-22 marta 1953 (Proceedings of the 
Conference in New York on March 20-22, 1953), 

i 228 pp. 

The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Conte 
muns? Party of ibe USSR. and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 140 pp. 


SSSR sogodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsit Instituta, 
sovtoyavshersyas 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. » Myunkbene 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 214 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 208 pp. 


Academic Freedom Under the Sovet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
April 34, 1954), 120 pp. 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Mym- 
khena, 5-7 iyula 1954 g.). Doklady 1 diskussi 
(Proceedings of the Conference in Munich-Tutzing 
on July 5-7, 1954: The Present Situation and 
Future Prospects in the Political, Economic and 
Nationality Questions in the USSR), 2 Volumes. 


V konferentsiya Insitinia (Mynnkben, 25-27 aprelya 
1951 g.). Doklady i diskussit (Proceedings of the 
Conference in Munich on April 25-27, 1955 The 
Soviet Government’s Policy of a “Sharp Increase,” 
its Results and the Reasons for its Abandonment), 
304 pp. 


VI konferentstya Instttuta (Myunkben, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 g). Zadacht : metody izucheniya SSSR 
Doklady 1 diskuss (Proceedings of the Con- 
ference tn Munich on July 28-30, 1955 The Aims 
and Methods of Research on the USSR), 148 pp 
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Report on the Sovtet Unton in 1956 (Proceedings 
of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28-29, 1956), 218 pp. 


VII konferentsiya Instituta (Mynnkben, 23-24 
tyilya 1956 g). XX sexd KPSS 1 sovetskaya dei- 


Il, PRINTED 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR vo vto- 
rayu mirovuyn voinu (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War I1), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulterno-istorich- 
eskikh pantyaintkor p Rieve v 193-4-1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskot tserkyi protiv 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshévism), 1951, 30 pp. 


4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi naselentya v 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 


5 Schulz, G. Santa: napa i protivosprdemicheskaya 
rabota » SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yagzyk i totalitarigm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. 


7 Grechko, V. Komsmunssticheskoe vospitame > 
SSSR (Communist Education im the USSR), 1951, 


56 pp. 
8 Legostaev, F. Fizrcbeskoe vospitante i sport v 


SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. 


9 Semenov, N Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya poltitha 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. 


10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosminshy i 
voprosy interpretatsit istorii Srednikb vekov » sovetskot 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dvizbeme v SSSR v 
1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya v SSSR (Ar- 
‘cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 


13 Spisok russkikb sokrashchensi, primsnyaenrykb v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 1954, 
314 pp. 
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stoitelnost. Doklady 1 diskussi (Proceedings of the. 
Eigtth Conference of the Institute for the Study 

of the USSR in Munich on July 23-24, 1956: 

The Twentieth Party Congress and Soviet Reality), 

212 pp 


EDITIONS 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Trensportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekbnicheskikbh sooruzbentt SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Tracsport), 1954, 200 pp. 


15 Arkhimovich, A. Selekéstya i semenovodsivo 
sakbarnoi svekly v SSSR. (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 170 pp: 


16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Uslovija prosezbaemosti 
gruntopykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of Dirt Roads 
in tke USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 


AT Rink, N. Ssvetshoe mexbdimaradnoe chastnoe’ 
prave i wneshnetorgovye sdelki (Soviet International 
Private Law and Foreign Tiade Agreements), 
1954, 70 pp. 


18 Nedasek, N Bolshestzm na puryakb k ustan- 
ovlemyn kontrolya ned Belorussiei (The Development 
of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 68 pp. 


19 Kotsevalov, A. Asitehnaya istoriya 1 kultura 
Sestrrogo Prichernomorya v soveiskom nauchnom 
issledovanit (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of che Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. 


20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas u supratsive 
savetyzaisyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistence to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 56 pp. 


21 Polonska-Vasilenko, N. Ukrainska Akg- 
demia Nauk: Naris istorii — Chasryna I 1918-1930 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy cf Sciences — 


. Part I 1918-1930), 1955, 148 pp. 


22 Philpov, A. Nascbny sotstalizer i nauka ob 
obshenesive (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. 


23 Yakovlev, B Kontventratsionnye lageri SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp 


24. Traho, R. Sererny Kavkay kak xdrasnitsa SSSR 
(The North Caucasus: The Health Center of the 
USSR), 1955, 76 pp. 


25 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm v rébolyntstonnom 
dizbmn Belorusui (Bolshevism in the Revolu- 
tionary Movement of Belorussia), 1956, 152 pp. 
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26 Artemev, V P. Reghim 1 okbrana tspiavitelno~ 
trudovykh lagna MVD (Living Conditions and 
‘Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps), 1954, 
224 pp 


27 Zenkovsky, V. V. O mmmom materializnte 
russkut nauki 1 filosofs (The Imaginary Materialism 
“of Russian Science and Philosophy), 1956, 72 pp. 


28 Krylov, I Systema osvety v Ukraini. 1917-1930 
(The Educational System in the Ukraine: 1917 to 
1930), 1956, 96 pp 


29 Uratadze, G. I Obrazoranie 1 konsolidatsiya 
Gruginskot demoky aticheskor respubliks (The Crea- 
tion and Consolidation of the Georgian Demo- 
cratic Republic), 1956, 120 pp. 


30 Kotsevalov, A Aunitchnoe rabsivo i revolyutsu 
rabav y sovetskot tstoricheskot literature (Soviet Studies 
of Ancient Slavery and Slave Uprisings),1956, 62 pp. 


31 Yurchenko, O. Pryroda 1 funktsiya sovetshykh 
federatysnykb form (The Nature and Functions of 
the Soviet Federative Forms), 1956, 128 pp. 


32 von Kultschytsky, A. Die marxistisch- 
sonyetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lachie der 
westlichen Psychologie, 1956, 112 pp. 

33 Kovankovsky, P Byudgbhet SSSR (Istoriko- 
Aritichesky obzor) (The Budget of the USSR. A 
Buef Historical Criticism), 1956, 152 pp 

34 Pigido, F. Uksatna pid bolsbeyyiskoyu okn- 
patsieyu (The Ukraine Under Bolshevik Occupa- 
tion) (In Preparation). 

35 Donskoi, S. Sovetskoe rzobrazitelnos rskussivo 
(The Soviet Fine Arts). (In Preparation) 


36 Lebed, A and Yakovlev, B. Some? Water- 
ways. The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR. (English Edition), 1956, 168 pp 


IV. MIMEOGRAPHED EDITIONS 


1 Marcheoko, V. Planirovante nauchnor saboty v 
| SSSR (The Planning of Scientific Work in the 
> USSR), 1953, 44 pp. 


2 Semenov, N, Sistema sovetshot yustttsu (The 
Soviet Judicial System), 1953, 28 pp. 
i Semenov, N The Soviet Judical System as 
i Represented at Diagrams, 1953, 28 pp 
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| 3 Krylov, K. Gotovnost traktornogo parka k 
poseonos kampanii 1953 g. v SSSR (The Preparedness 
of the Tractor Supply for the Spring Sowing of 
1953), 1953, 12 pp. 


, 4 Zatsov, A. Dmamika naselemya SSSR na 
» 1952 god (Dynamics of the-Soviet Population for 














vV, K. Khod vesennikb rabot v SSSR v 1953 
Course of Agricultural Spring Activity 
m 1953), 1953, 22 pp. 


rer iodichesktkb igdani emigratsn 1% 
1919-1952 gg. (Index of Emigié 
1919 Through 1952), 1953, 


sostayamyn selskogo kboxyarstva 
fe: (The Present Agricultural 
PSR: A Symposium), 1953, 


meshnyaya politika SSSR. 
oreign Policy), 1953, 48 pp. 


9 Krylov, K. Khod leintkb ı osenntkh rabot v SSSR 
p 1953 godu (The Couise of Summer and Aurumn 
Agricultural Activities in the USSR in 1953), 1954, 
40 pp. 


10 Kolosov, M. Xommuntstcheskaya patya i 
Sovetskaya armiya (The Communist Party and the 
Soviet Aimy), 1954, 52 pp. 


11 Tush, B. Presledovame stserkot u Polshe 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 54 pp 


12 Ukazatel sovetskor pertodicheskor pechati (An 
Index of Soviet Pertodicals), 1954, 152 pp. 
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